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CATALINE 


H. J. PUESEil, 
Woodlands Farm, 
Cookham Dean, 
writes:— 

“ I must say CATA* 
LINE Is a great bless¬ 
ing to any one owiing 
cattle. I have had 
some very bad cases, 
and as soon as they 
have a few drenches 
they alter like magic. 
I am sure, if every 
cattle owner would 
give it a trial, it would 
be a poor look-out for 
the other so-called 
remedies 1 I am quite 
willing for you to use 
this letter, and hope 
all farmers will give it 
a trial.” 


CATALINE is suitable 
for all kinds of Live Stock. 
It is a perfect antidote in 
inflammation of the Lungs 
and Kidneys. It relieves 
pain. 

In Udder-Ill one or two 
drenches will render the 
milk perfectly good, with¬ 
out diminishing its quan¬ 
tity, and effect a complete 
cure, although the Udder 
may be swollen to twice its 
ordinary size, and the milk 
full of clots. No bathing 
or rubbing. 

Gripes, Chills, and In¬ 
flammation in Horses and 
Sheep are disposed of in the 
same summary manner : in 
short, every disease of an in¬ 
flammatory nature, whether 
local or general, marked 
by acute suffering, yields 
promptly to its powerful 
and controlling influence. 
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to be the best drench 
I that money can buy. I 
have used it with com¬ 
plete success for Cows, 
Sheep and Figs. 

” One remarkable 
case was a heifer with 
a very bad cold and 
nasty cough ; I never 
thought she would be 
any good, being all 
skin and bone, but 
after the use of a bottle 
or two of CATALINE, 
cold and cough went, 
she began putting on 
flesh and is now full of 
flesh and looking fine. 

“ I shall never be 
without the drench. 
You arc at liberty to 
make any use of this 
I letter.” 
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extra profit. There is no other drench in the world that acts like CATALINE. 

The Sole Makers, The Cataline Co., Bristol, will post to your door. 18 bottles containing 
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JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 

GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF THE 
CANADIAN GRAIN TRADE 

Within recent years the Dominion of Canada has achieved so 
important a position in connection with the world’s wheat pro¬ 
duction, and especially as a chief source of British food supplies, 
that some account of the progress made and of the organisation 
by which Canadian-grown grain, and particularly wheat, is 
produced, transported and marketed, cannot fail to be of interest 
to members of the Royal Agricultural Society and to readers of 
its JouBNAL. I shall attempt, therefore, to describe the various 
processes of grain production and movement from seeding in the 
prairie provinces to delivery on the European markets. My 
information is derived from personal experience in an officii 
capacity, supplemented by facts collected from experts in par¬ 
ticular departments. 

Canadian grain crops comprise wheat, rye, oats, barley, flax, 
peas, beans, buckwheat, and maize or Indian corn; but only the 
first five possess any considerable commercial importance, and 
it is to these, therefore, that attention will be mainly directed. 

Imfobtanoe ox Canadian Gbain Tbade, 

» 

As showing the present importance of the Canadian grain 
trade, it is only necessary to state the fact that Canada, with a 
population in 1921 of 8,776,853, has lately become the world’s 
second largest wheat-producing and wheat-exporting country, 
for the Canadian production and exports of wheat are exceeds 
in volume and value only by those of the United States. Th^ 
this is so will be seen by the following table, which oompairra the 

1 ' ' B'"' ■■ 
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production and exports of wheat, including flour expressed as 
wheat, of leading countries, six in the case of production and 
four in the case of exports during the years ended July 31, 
1921-23. 


Production. 


Country 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1. United States 

2. Canada 

3. India . . 

4. France 

5. Argentina , 

6. Australia . 

000 bush. 
814,905 
300,858 
250,357 
323,472 
147,310 
129,089 

000 qrs. 
101,863 
37,607 
31,295 
40,434 
18,414 
16,136 

000 bush. 
867,598 
399,786 
366,987 
243,318 
195,844 
107,263 

000 qrs. 
108,450 
49,973 
45,873 
30,415 
24,480 
13,408 

000 bush. 
785,741 
474,199 
372,661 
275,573 
247,039 
125,832 

000 qrs. 
98,218 
69,275 
46,582 
34,447 
30,880 
15,729 


Exports. 


1. United States 

361,836 

45,229 

266,117 

33,265 

216,661 

2. Canada 

167,216 

20,902 

186,770 

23,221 

279,365 

3. Argentina . 

88,057 

11,007 

117,960 

14,745 

139,229 

4. Australia . 

63,698 

7,962 

113,973 

14,247 

49,594 


26,958 

34,021 

17,403 

6,199 


Thus, whilst during the first of the three years Canada 
occupied the third place as a wheat-producing country, produc¬ 
tion being exceeded by that of France for a record season of 1921, 
she was second in each of the two following years. As an export¬ 
ing country the Dominion occupied second place for the two 
first years, but for the third year was actually first, her exports 
of 34’9 million qrs. exceeding those of the United States by 8 
million qrs. There is little doubt that within a short time Canada 
will have become more permanently than at present the world’s 
largest wheat-exporting country, for the wheat acreage of the 
United States is decreasing at the same time that its population 
and home requirements are increasing, 

Proorbss since Conpederation. 

Before dealing with present conditions, it will be advisable 
to take a retrospective glance at the progress in the production 
of Canadian grain since Confederation in 1867, and especiajly to 
note how the incidence of grain-growing has shifted from east 
to. west. In 1870, according to the first census taken after 
Confederation, the acreage under wheat in Canada was 1,647,781 
acres. This increased to 2,366,634 acres in 1880,2,701,246 acres 
in 1890,4,224,542 acres in 1900, and 8,864,624 in 1910* In 1913, 
the year before the war, the annual €^imates of the Dominion 
Gk>vemment showed the acreage to be just over 11 miQions. 
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Under the stimulus of the war this rose to 16,370,000 acres in 
1915, whilst for 1923 the acreage reported as sown was 22,671,864. 
Another measurement of growth is afforded by comparison of the 
grain acreage per 1,000 of the population. Taking the two 
principal grain crops, wheat and oats, the acreage sown to wheat 
per 1,000 grew from 472 in 1870 to 1,906 in 1915, and to 2,528 
in 1923. Por oats the acreage per 1,000 was 826 in 1890,1,457 
in 1916, and 1^73 in 1923. Formerly the bulk of the wheat 
grown in Canada was produced in Ontario, but with the opening 
up and settlement of the prairie provinces the production of 
wheat in Ontario relatively to the rest of Canada has declined, 
whilst the prairie provinces have come to produce nearly all the 
wheat of the Dominion. Thus in 1870, 86 per cent, of the total 
wheat crop of Canada was grown in Ontario; this proportion 
feU to about 50 per cent, for the two census years 1890 and 1900, 
to 16 per cent, in 1910, and to less than 4 per cent, in 1923. In 
Saskatchewan the proportion increased from 4 per cent, in 1890 
to 60 per cent, in 1910, 56 per cent, in 1917 and 53 per cent, in 
1923. A similar shifting of the provincial incidence is observ¬ 
able in the case of barley and oats. At Confederation and in 1880 
the production of wheat, barley and oats was almost entirely 
con&ied to eastern Canada, whereas the position now is that for 
1923 more than half of the total wheat crop was produced in 
Saskatchewan, and all but 6 per cent, of the total was produced 
in the three prairie provinces. For barley, in 1923, 77 and for 
oats 68 per cent, of the total crop was produced in the prairie 
provinces. 

Important, therefore, as may be the agricultural production 
of the Dominion as a whole, it is rather the western grain pro¬ 
duction that this article must chiefly describe, for out of the 
Canadian wheat production of 1923, shown to be 474 million 
bushels (69’27 million qrs,), not less than 452 million bushels 
(66*63 million qrs,), or 95 per cent., were produced by the three 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, whilst 
252*62 million bushels (31*68 million qrs.), or 63 per cent., were 
produced by the single province of Saskatchewan. Of oats the 
estimated western production in 1923 was 391*76 million bushels 
(48*97 million qrs.), or 69 per cent, of the Canadian total of 664 
million bushels (70*60 million qrs.). 

It is, however, since the beginning of the present century that 
the Canadian grain trade has had its most important develop¬ 
ment, and it was the opening up of the western prairies which 
began on completion of the Candian Pacific Eailway in 1886 that 
m^e this development possible. Although the first grain ship¬ 
ment to Europe of Manitoba wheat was made in October, lfit77, 
the &st carload of western wheat, grown in Manitoba, left Wii^ 
peg for Montreal by the new railway in December, 1885. With 
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the opening years of the present century a vigorous policy of 
advertising the possibilities of western settlement resulted in a 
large and constantly increasing tide of immigrants, many of whom 
became settlers on the free fertile lands of the virgin prairie. 
By 1905 the increasing settlement of the North-West Territories 
led to the creation therein of the two new provinces of Sas¬ 
katchewan and Alberta. Since this date the progress of grain 
production in the west has been continuous, as will be seen from 
the following table, which shows the area and production of 
the five leadmg grains in the three prairie provinces at intervals 
since 1900. For the first four periods the figures are those 
of the quinquennial census. For 1923 they are from the annual 
estimates of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Manitoba. 


Crop 

1900 

1905 

1915 

1020 

1023 

Wheat . 

Oats . . . 

Barley . 

Rye . . . 

Flaxseed 

Acres 

1,966,200 

573,858 

139,672 

937 

14,404 

Acres 

2,417,253 

779,279 

249,218 

2,543 

9,206 

Acres 

2,800,424 

1,317,366 

667,080 

11,507 

14,506 

Acres 

2,705,622 

1,873,964 

839,078 

148,602 

146,455 

Acres 

2,916,915 

1,834,504 

1,156,212 

337,528 

139,519 

Saskatchewan. 

Wheat . 

Oats . 

Barley . , 

Rye . . . 

Flaxseed 

487,212 

141,807 

11,842 

1,296 

227 

1,376,281 

606,34,6 

40,732 

1,076 

35,664 

8,929,260 

3,336,245 

299,993 

7,207 

395,254 

10,061,069 

6,106,822 

619,014 

172,449 

1,140,921 

12,791,000 

4,238,031 

640,402 

668,924 

465,663 


Wheat 
Oats . 
Barley 
Rye • 
Flaxseed 


Wheat . 
Oats . . 

Barley . 
Rye . . 

Flaxseed 


Albbrta. 


43,062 

147,836 

2,138,031 

4,074,483 

117,745 

311,645 

1,827,071 

3,089,700 

11,055 

80,900 

304,009 

480,699 

1,043 

4,090 

15,963 

160,960 

100 

943 

48,000 

103,700 


5,958.361 

2,299,646 

383,858 

396,768 

16,000 


Prairie Provinces. 


. I 2,496,474 

3,941,369 

13,867,716 

16,841,174 

21,666,276 

. j 833,410 

1,897,170 

6,480,681 

10,070,476 

8,372i08i 

162,569 

370,860 

1,171,082 

1,838,791 

2,180,472 

. { 3,276 

7,708 

34,677 

482,011 

1,303,210 

. 1 14,731 

45,812 

467,769 

1,391,076 

620,172 
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Canada. 


Wheat 

Acres, 1900 
4,224,542 

_ 

Acres, 1915 
15,109,415 

Acres, 1920 
18,232,374 

Acres, 1923 
22,671,864 

Oats . 

5,367,655 

— 

11,555,681 

15,849,928 

13,727,067 

Barley 

871,800 

— 

1,718,432 

2,551,919 

2,784,571 

Rye . . . 

176,679 

— 

121,677 

649,654 

1,448,142 

Flaxseed 

23,086 


463,359 

1,428,164 

629,938 


Manitoba. 


Crop 

1900 

1905 

1915 

1 

1920 

1923 

Wheat , . 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

2,294,127 

5,953,323 

8,667,000 

4,692,700 

4,101,000 

Oats . 

1,324,082 

3,932,336 

6,344,000 

7,207,000 

7,338,000 

Barley 

333,350 

943,019 

2,082,000 

2,190,000 

3,215,700 

Rye . . . 

886 

7,346 

26,000 

289,800 

577,000 

Flaxseed 

10,237 

13,755 

15,000 

145,000 

174,400 


Saskatchewan. 


Wheat 

538,351 

3,974,900 

28,039,000 

14,141,900 

31,578,000 

Oats . 

284,327 

3,202,981 

18,133,000 

17,694,000 

27,269,000 

Barley 

23,452 

149,552 

1,190,000 

1,312,700 

2,409,800 

Rye . , . 

1,579 

2,481 

25,000 

316,800 

1,073,000 

Flaxseed 

302 

60,822 

657,000 

713,000 

686,700 


Adbebta. 


Wheat . . 

99,645 

379,480 

8,317,000 

10,432,600 

20,854,000 

Oats . 

473,381 

1,466,039 

10,485,000 

14,386,000 

14,372,000 

Barley . 

36,867 

278,898 

1,228,000 

1,592,300 

1,847,000 

Rye . , . 

2,187 

10,623 

47,000 

427,500 

955,000 

Flaxseed 

87 

1,453; 

84,000 

91,000 

19,500 


Praxbie Provincbs. 


Wheat . . 

2,932,123 

10,307,703 

46,023,000 

29,267,200 

56,533,000 

Oats . . * 

2,081,790 

8,601,356 

34,962,000 

39,287,000 

48,969,000 

Barley * . 

392,669 

1,371,469 

4,600,000 

6,096,000 

7,472.600 

Rye . . . 

4,652 

20,450 

98,000 

1,034,100 

2,606,000 

Flaxseed 

-«- 

10,626 

76,030 

766,000 

949,000 

880,600 


Canada. 


wheat . . 

6,946,636 


49,192,800 

32,898,700 

69,276,000: 

Oats . . 

18,937,176 

— 

68,119,300 

66,338,700 

70,600,000 

Barley 

2,778,046 


6,752,100 

7,913,800 

9,624,700 

Rye . . . 

289,599 


310,800 

1,413,300 

2^904,000 

Flaxseed 

21,628 


764,000 

999,700 

892,400 
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Contemporaneously “witli the large influx of new settlers 
during the early part of the century was a constant investment 
of British capital, which was employed to a large extent for new 
railways and also for urban development; so that many immi¬ 
grants, instead of going on to the land, found employment in 
railway and urban construction. The boom ” created by these 
conditions could not last indefinitely, and alr/^ady in 1913 a 
decided halt was being called to a rate of progress that had become 
somewhat delirious. But under it the year 1914 saw the com¬ 
pletion of the two new transcontinental lines in Canada known as 
the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific ; so that 
just before the outbreak of the war Canada was in possession of 
three railway systems stretching from coast to coast. The war 
put almost a complete stop to further railway construction, and 
immigration, which reached high-water mark in 1913 with 402,432 
new entrants, receded to only 48,537 in 1916. But whilst doing 
this the war greatly stimulated agricultural production, and as 
will be seen from the table the area under wheat in the prairie 
provinces rose from 13’87 million acres in 1916 to 16*84 million 
acres in 1920. In 1921 the wheat acreage had become 19*38 
million acres, and in 1923 21*66 million acres. 

It is important also to realise the progress that has been made 
in matters of farming practice and especially in the production 
of improved varieties of grain. 

There are considerable differences between the conditions of 
farming in Canada and those of the British Isles. In Canada, 
especially on the western prairies, the growing season is com¬ 
paratively short,and all field operations have to be crowded within 
a limited time, whilst the labour available for much of the work 
to be done can only be provided by the farmer himself and the 
members of his own family. If, however, the season is short, 
growth is correspondingly rapid, and it is astonishing to persons 
used to conditions in the old land to see how quickly vegetation 
proceeds when once the start is made. In view of the short¬ 
ness of the season, early sowing is of great importance, and to get 
upon the land as soon as possible after disappearance of the snow 
is a cardinal feature of good Canadian farm practice. Early 
frost is one of the dangers to be feared and early seeding mini¬ 
mises this danger. If frost should catch the grain before ripen¬ 
ing, it is rendered not only unmerchantable, but also unfit for 
sowing through destruction of vitality. ^When ripe, frost does 
the grain little or no damage, and it happens sometimes that 
threshing cannot be completed during the fall. In these cases 
the grain may remain out in the stook all the winter, protected by 
snow, and be threshed in the spring, the grain being little the 
worse for the exposure, though not grading so well as if threshed 
in the fall. 
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The wheat of the prairie provinces is famous for its hard, 
dry, glutinous quality, which makes it excellent for bread-making. 
As is well known, English millers use the flour of the finer quali¬ 
ties of Canadian for admixture with English flour, and the Cana¬ 
dian wheat usually realises a higher price than that of the softer 
English grain. Up to a few years ago the variety of wheat 
universally grown in the west was the Red Fife. This has now 
been almost entirely superseded by the Marquis, a product in 
1903 of the Cereal Division of the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa. This variety, the result of a cross between the Red 
Fife and a wheat imported from India known as Hard Red 
Calcutta, possesses qualities which make it specially adapted to 
growth on the prairies. Not only does it ripen about six days 
earlier than the Red Fife—a very important characteristic when 
a few days means safety from Icost—^but it is also remarkable 
for length of straw, comparative freedom from rust, heavy weight 
per bushel, fine appearance of the grain, and the excellent colour 
and baking strength of the flour. It is not too much to say that 
the use of this variety has increased by millions of dollars annually 
the revenue derived from wheat-growing by the farmers of western 
Canada. 


Qbaust Trade LsaiSLATioir. 

Having regard to the present highly organised condition of 
the Canadian grain trade, it is desirable to trace briefly the 
successive legislative enactments that have led thereto. As 
early as 1874, seven years after Confederation, the Dominion 
Parliament passed the General Inspection Act which regulated 
the trade in a large variety of staple commodities. Before Con¬ 
federation, the grain trade had been subject to a measure of 
control under enactments of the local legislatures; but the 
General Inspection Act of 1874 was the first measure of the 
kind applicable to the whole of the new Dominion. Under this 
Act the different brands of flour and meal were legally defined, 
and special provisions were applied to the gradmg of grain. 
When the grain-growing industry had become established in 
Manitoba, an Act of 1885 amendmgthe General Inspection Act 
of 1874 considerably extended the grades of grain, and for the 
jSrst time introduced grades descriptive of the hard wheats of 
Manitoba and of what were then known as the North-West 
Territories. After this came the Manitoba Grain Act of 1900, 
under which the previous legislation, with amendments, relating 
to the warehousing and transportation of grain, became mieirged. 
The Inspection Act, however, still covered the inspection, grad: 
ing and weighing of ^ain; but in 1904 aU inatteocs j^eoting gram 
were withdrawn from that Act and were transferred to the Gram 
Inspection Act of that year. On the gen&al revision bf the 
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Statutes in 1906 the provisions of the Grain Inspection Act of 
1904 became Part II of the Inspection and Sale Act. In 1912 
was passed the Canada Grain Act, which, with a few amending 
Acts since passed, is the measure that now controls all the opera¬ 
tions of the Canadian grain trade. The Act codified all the 
previously existing enactments of the Dominion Parliament 
that were in force as controlling the grain trade, and also in¬ 
cluded numerous additional provisions of important character. 
Amongst these was the provision for appointment by Order in 
Council of a Board of three Commissioners, who are known offici¬ 
ally asThe Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada.” Under 
the Act this body is charged with the management and control 
of the grain trade for the whole of Canada in accordance with the 
provisions laid dowm. The office of the Board is at Port William, 
where, and at the twin city of Port Arthur, are situated the large 
terminal elevators from which grain is discharged into the lake 
steamboats plying eastward. 

Inspection and Gbading or Gbain. 

In no country is the work of the inspection and grading of grain 
more thoroughly undertaken than it now is in Canada. Under 
the Canada Grain Act all grain shipped in carload lots or cargoes 
from the elevators is subject to Government inspection and 
grading. All grain is sold both in the home and foreign ma,rkets 
entirely by grade and not by sample. The Act expressly stipu¬ 
lates that its provisions shall not affect the right to sell by sample ; 
but in practice grain is sold by grade, and the elevator and storage 
facilities apply only to graded grain. 

As each car of grain arrives at an inspection point the grain 
is sampled and graded by qualified samplers and inspectors 
appointed under the Act. There are several inspection points, 
depending upon destination. Thus Calgary is the inspection 
point for grain proceeding west, and Duluth, the United States 
port on Lake Superior, for grain passing through the United 
States in bond. But the chief inspection point is Winnipeg, 
where all eastward bound grain is inspected on its way to the 
terminal elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur, whilst these 
two cities are themselves inspection points for grain as it leaves 
the ter mi nal elevators. The work of grain inspection is of 
supreme importance, and the nature of the duties of inspectors 
is clearly shown by the following quotation from a pamphlet 
on Grain Inspection in Canada by I>t. Magill: 

“The izispectors of the grain of western Canada have no easy or 
unimportant task. They stand between two opposing intezests, fanners 
and millers, the former complaming of undue severity, and the latter of 
culpable leniency. Upon their flank is a third army of critics, the dealers, 
who consider the grading severe or lenient according as they themselves 
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are sellers or buyers. They have to inspect an enormous volume of 
grain per car unit, and in certain seasons they must work rapidly and 
continuously during daylight. They must never be bewildered, either 
by the variety or continuity in which nature revels, or by the multiplicity 
of grades of which the terms are neither very distinct nor unambiguous. 
They have few mechanical aids. Their senses must always be keen, and 
their judgment always sound, for one error will be remembered against 
years of efficient service. Their work is of supreme importance, for their 
verdict fixes which rate per bushel, out of several quoted on the market, 
the seller will receftve, and the grain is stored, transported, and sold both 
at home and abroad on their certificate.’*^ 

The actual grading which results from the inspection is done 
in ofiEices upon an upper floor of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
building which are rented by the Dominion Government. It is 
worth while, I think, to describe in some detail the work of grain 
inspection as carried out at Winnipeg, and I take the particulars 
from Dr. Magill’s pamphlet previously referred to. 

Samples are taken from the car, and the details necessary 
for the issue of the certificates are collected in the yards; both 
samples and details are taken to the inspection office in the 
Grain Exchange. The sampling is done by samplers usually 
working in gangs of fourteen men. Of these, four are track fore-, 
men, eight are the actual samplers, one is a car opener and one 
a car sealer. The track foremen are responsible for the 
efficiency of the work, each foreman usually superintending two 
samplers. 

On the arrival of the train the conductor leaves the car 
bills in the railway company’s yard office. The train clerk of the 
Inspection Department makes a list of these bills showing the car 
numbers, the name of the shipper, the shipping station, the 
destination and the name of the person or company to whom the 
car is billed. These details are necessary for the issue of the 
certificates. He takes this list to the yard office of the Inspec¬ 
tion Department and hands it to the clerk there. This clerk, 
also a Government employee, prepares the sheets necessary for 
the Inspection Office. Tne sheets are two in number, a larger 
and a smaller. The larger sheet shows aU the details above 
mentioned, and the smaller—a cji^rbon copy—shows only the car 
number and a column for the grade. Both sheets are sent to the 
Inspection Office, with the corresponding samples, but the larger 
sheet with all the details is given to the clerical staff who issue the 
certificates, while only the smaller sheet is given to the inspectors 
who grade the grain. In this way all knowledge of the oTOership 
of the grain is kept from the man who grades it. He does not 
know whose par he is grading; his information is limited to the 

^ Grain Inspection in Canada, An illustrated pamphlet prepared at 
the request of Sir George Foster, K.C.M,G., M.P., Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, by R. Magill, M.A„ Ph.I>'> Chief Commissioner, Board of Gt'ain 
Commissioners for Canada. Ottawa, 1914. ^ . 
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number of the car. When the train is ready the work begins 
immediately. A train may consist of about forty-five cars, and 
the gang should complete the work in less than one hour. The 
car opener leads off, opening the car doors and placing an empty 
sample bag in each car. The bags are well cleaned beforehand; 
so that no foreign matter shall be mixed with the sample. The 
sampler then mounts the ladder and drives his “ probe ” into the 
grain several times and at several points. The^probe, which in 
principle is similar to a cheese sampler, is otherwise known as a 
sampler ” or “ stabber ” ; it is a double brass tube pointed at 
the base and closed at both ends. It is about ft. in length 
and 2 in. in diameter. Both tubes are perforated on one side 
by eleven equidistant coincident apertures, each of which is 
about 3^ in. long and 1 in. wide. Between each two adjacent 
apertures are unperforated portions of the tubes about 2 in. 
long. The inner tube is divided into eleven chambers by 
plugs at intervals, so that each aperture leads into a single 
chamber. The inner tube can be revolved within the outer one 
by means of a handle at the top of the instrument. By turning 
the handle and thus revolving the inner tube the apertures 
leading into the inner tube can be closed or opened. When the 
probe is pushed down into the grain a revolution of the handle 
fills the apertures with grain, and on the probe being removed 
another turn of the handle opens the apertures and enables the 
grain to be emptied in eleven small heaps on the cloth placed 
ready to receive it near the car door {see Pig. 4). The space 
between the grain and the roof of the car is not deep; a load line 
marked on the inside shows how deeply the car should be loaded. 
It sometimes happens that a car is loaded so full that a fair 
sample cannot be taken. In such cases the fact of the overload¬ 
ing is put on the ticket by the sign “ I.H.,” which means ** hold 
for inspection.” Such cars are provisionally inspected at Winni¬ 
peg. The car numbers are sent to Fort William with instruc¬ 
tions to inspect while being unloaded.^ 

Less frequently, writes Dr. Magill, cars are “plugged,” loaded, 
that is to say, with intent to get some low-grade grain past the 
inspector by concealing it somewhere in the car. The sampler 
may discover the fraud, and iE he does not the inspector at the 
terminal point usually does. Plugging is a losing game for the 
shipper, for the whole car is graded according to the quality of the 
worst grain found in it. If the car is divided into partitions, a 
sample is taken out of each partition; otherwise the unit of 

1 These particulars are t^en partly from a chapter on the Grading of 
Gr^ in Basaya on Wheat, by Dr. Reginald Buller, Professor of Botany, 
TTniversity of M^toba. Macmillan, New York, 1919. The reader may 
be referred to this work for much detailed information on wheat-growing 
in western Canada. 
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quantity for sampling is the car. The track foreman mounts the 
ladder, leans over the car door, watches the probing, mixes up 
the sample in order to secure an average, puts it into the sample 
bag, writes the sample ticket, inserts the ticket in the sample 
bag, and on descending hangs the bag on the car door [see Fig. 5). 
His name is stamped on the back of the ticket, and on the face 
he writes the car number, the date, the load line, the initials of 
the sampler, and any other notations necessary, e.g., leakages, 
&c. Should any questions arise later about the sample, the 
ticket shows who did the work, the notations made at the time, 
and the name of the foreman responsible. When the sampling 
is finished the bags are collected, counted, and taken to the 
Government office in the yard. The numbers on the sample 
tickets are checked with those on the track sheet by the car 
office clerk, and both the samples and the sheets are sent immedi¬ 
ately to the Inspection Office. The car sealer follows the samplers, 
closing and sealing the doors. Every car is sealed at the shipping 
point by the railway agent. The object of sealing is, of course, 
to protect the grain on the way. At Winnipeg only one door of 
the car is opened, and therefore only one seal is broken. The 
oar sealer reseals that door, and the seals are not touched again 
until the car is placed at the elevator to be unlocked. "V^en 
the samples reach the office they are set out on the tables accord¬ 
ing to number, those ending in 0-2-4, &c., being put together. 
Each inspector than takes his sheet, the small one prepared by 
the car office clerk, and picks out the samples the numbers of 
which correspond with the numbers on his sheet, and he places 
them in large boxes in rotation as they appear on the sheets. 
The inspection proper then begins. As good light is essential 
to grading, the inspection begins at 9 a.m. and ends at 3 p.m. 
The north light being the best, each inspector does his grading 
at a north window. The actual grading can only be done by 
men legally qualified and appointed either as deputy-inspector 
or inspector. Inspection turns mainly on three points: quality 
of the grain, conation, and admixtures. Quality depends on 
soundness, colour, weight and the percentage of hard wheat. 
Condition depends upon moisture-content (which in doubtful 
cases is tested mechanically), heat, &c. Admixtures are tested 
by a process of sieving and weighing called ** setting the dockage.” 
In this process either the cleaned grain or the resulting screen¬ 
ings can be weighed. Both methods are permissible and both 
give accuracy. At Winnipeg the screenings are weighed, while 
at Fort William the cleaned grain is weighed. When the grading 
is finished the samples are put into tins with the sample tickets 
and placed systematically on shelves. They are kept so long as 
it is considered possible that they may be required, and then Aey 
are sold. The inspector’s sheets are handed over to the clerical 
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staff, the records are made, and the certificates of grade are 
issued. (See Fig. 6.) 

There are of course many causes which injure wheat for milling 
purposes, and it is these which necessitate its inspection and 
grading. First, wheat may contain mixtures of other cereals, 
or of various seeds ; of barley, oats and flax ; of cactus, chess, 
cockle, darnel, garlic, wild mustard, wild oats, pigweed, ragweed, 
stiokweed, &c. None of these mixtures are ^desired by the 
miller of flour, whatever value they may have for other purposes. 
Secondly, while free from admixtures, it may still be unfit for 
milling, either because it is affected by diseases such as smut; or 
because it contains too large a percentage of moisture, which 
renders it tough, damp or wet; or because it is dirty or musty; 
or because it is heating or binburnt. A second important part 
of inspection relates accordingly to what is called the condition 
of the grain. Thirdly, the wheat, whilst free from admixtures 
and sound in condition, may still be of variable quality for milling 
purposes. There are many varieties of wheat differing in their 
yield of flour both as to quality and quantity. Wheat grown as 
hard spring wheat may contain too large a percentage of other 
varieties to be graded high. And when this is not the case, 
different lots of hard spring wheat may vary in weight per bushel, 
in colour, in plumpness, and those qualities which are best for 
the production of high-class flour. The supreme test of wheat is 
its milling and baking value, and, judged by this test, wheat as 
delivered by the farmer shows many and wide variations. The 
resulting classes are called “ grades,’’ and similarly there are 
grades of oats, barley and flax. 

Under the Canada Grain Act, Canadian grain is divided into 
five general classes, viz., “No grade,” “Condemned,” ‘'Re¬ 
jected,” “ Commercial grade,” and “ Statutory grade.” “ No 
grade ” means all good grain that has an excessive moisture, 
being tough, damp or wet, or otherwise unfit for warehousing. 
“ Condemned grain ” means all grain that is in a heating con¬ 
dition or is badly binburnt, whatever grade it might otherwise 
be. “ Rejected grain ” means all grain that is unsound, musty, 
dirty, smutty or sprouted, or that contains a large admixture of 
other kinds of grain, seeds or wild oats, or that from any other 
cause is unfit to be classed under any of the recognised grades. 
“ Commercial ^ade ” means grain which, because of climatic 
or other conditions, cannot be included in the grades provided 
for in the Act. More particularly it means that the grain of one 
year may vary from that of the preceding year, and that a pro¬ 
portion of it therefore cannot be dealt with under the grades laid 
down in the Act, and must be provided for by grades defined by 
the Standards Board, appointed under sections 48 to 61 of the 
Act. “ Statutory grade ” means grain of the highest grades 
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which are defined by Parliament, embodied in the Grain Act. 
There are four of these grades for Manitoba spring wheat, three 
each for Alberta Red and White winter wheat,and two for Alberta 
Mixed winter wheat. In the same way there are statutory 
definitions of the highest grades of oats, barley, rye and flax¬ 
seed. Thus the statutory definitions can only be changed by 
Parliament: they do not vary with the crop, but are constant. 
The commercial^ades, on the other hand, are fixed by the Stand¬ 
ards Board, and may vary from year to year. The Act defines 
four grades of western spring wheat, viz., No. 1 Hard, No. 1 
Northern, No. 2 Northern, and No. 3 Northern, whilst the Stand¬ 
ards Board has defined three additional grades, viz., No. 4 
Northern, No. 5 Northern, and No. 6 Northern. But wheat of any 
of the six grades of northern may fall under the general categories 
of “ no grade,” “ condemned,” or rejected.” Grain, as in¬ 
spected and graded at Winnipeg, is received into the terminal 
elevators, but is again finally inspected and graded in bulk as it is 
loaded into the lake steamers. For this final grading the grain 
is sampled at three places : working house, on the floor of the 
working house, and on the steamer as it pours from the shipping 
bin to the hold. 

For the statutory grades of wheat the Act prescribes that 
No. 1 Hard and No. 1 Northern shall be ‘‘ sound and well cleaned, 
weighing not less than 60 lb. to the bushel and composed of at 
least 75 per cent, for No, 1 Hard and 60 per cent. No. 1 Northern 
of hard Red Fife wheat.” No. 2 Northern must be “ sound and 
reasonably clean, of good milling qualities and fit for ware¬ 
housing, weighing not less than 68 lb. to the bushel, and com¬ 
posed of at least 45 per cent, of hard Bed Fife wheat.” No. 3 
Northern comprises grain hot good enough for No. 2 that is 
graded No. 3 at the discretion of the inspector. A variety of 
other “ statutory grades ” are established under the Act for 
spring wheat, goose wheat, ^vnnter wheat, Indian com, oats, rye, 
barley, peas, buckwheat and flax, with distinctions for grain 
grown in the West. The effect of these arrangements is that 
there may be as many as 31 grades of western spring wheat 
alone, 30 grades of western winter wheat, 30 grades of oats, 16 
of barley, and 16 of flax. Of the other three classes, i.e., grain 
not graded, ** rejected grain ” means all grain that is unsound, 
musty, dirty, smutty or sprouted, or that contains a large 
admixture of other kinds of grain, seeds or wild oats, or that 
from any other cause is unfit to be classed under any of the 
recognised grades. ‘‘ Condemned grain means all grain 
that is in a heating condition or is badly binbumt, whatever 
grade it might otherwise be, and “ no grade ” means aU good 
grain that has an excessive moisture, being tough, damp or wet, 
, or otherwise unfit for warehousing. All grain in Canada is; sold. 
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unless otherwise contracted for, by certain legal weights per 
bushel. These were originally fixed by an Act of the Dommon 
Parliament passed in 1879. At the present time the legal weights 
per bushel for the principal grains are as follows : Wheat 60 lb., 
rye 56 lb., barley 48 lb., oats 34 lb., flaxseed 56 lb. 

It should be noted that although the Canada Grain Act 
stipulates “ hard Red Fife wheat,” its present application is also 
to ‘‘ haid Marquis wheat,” this variety having,^as already men¬ 
tioned, almost entirely superseded the Red Fife since the Act 
was passed in 1912. 

Cai^adian System of Gbain Elevators. 

Harvesting on the prairie differs essentially from old-country 
methods in that the threshing is done in the field direct from the 
stock instead of from stacks at the homestead to which the 
sheaves have been carried {see Fig. 7). As a general rule grain 
is not put up in stacks at all on the prairies, except in cases where 
this is rendered necessary owing to the failure of threshing 
machines to get roimd in time. The traveller from the railway 
train passing over the prairies during harvest sees them dotted 
TOth threshing machines busily at work, the threshed straw being 
driven through a ^out by fanning machinery and making stacks 
to be in most cases subsequently burned. The threshed gram is 
dehvered loose in wagons to the country elevators, warehouse 
platforms or loading platforms alongside the railway stations. 
As will be noticed from the illustration, the loose grain is delivered 
into the wagon through a spout from a small elevator forming 
part of the threshing outfit, the mechanism of this elevator 
being similar in principle to that hereafter described. It is the 
object of each farmer, as it is also that of all concerned in the 
marketing of grain, to get it forwarded as rapidly as possible 
before the setting in of the winter. 

Here it is desirable therefore to describe the great system 
of the Canadian Grain Elevators, which are licensed and con¬ 
trolled by the Board of Grain Commissioners under the pro¬ 
visions of the Canada Grain Act. Having regard to the flowing 
capacity of loose grain, which gives to it something of the nature 
of a liquid such as water, it will be understood that the term 
" elevator ” refers originally to the mechanical device by *which 
grain must first be hoisted in order to store it in bulk. Like 
water, therefore, stored in tanks, grain must go in at the top of 
the bin and flow out at the bottom. The mechanical device 
most generaliy employed is on the endless chain and bucket 
principle, which is applied for lifting the grain perpendicularly. 
For its conveyance horizontally and for the purpose of shoot¬ 
ing it into different bins, leather belts about 36 in, wide are 
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employed. On these belts the grain packs tightly to a depth 
of several inches and is conveyed at considerable speed from 
one part of the building to another. The term elevator, 
originally employed to designate the hoisting mechanism, has 
now come to signify the whole of the building used for the 
handling and storage of the grain. It is in this sense that the 
term is generally used in this article. 

When grain wt,s first shipped from western Canada it was hauled 
by the farmer, either loose or in sacks, to. fiat warehouses or simple 
wooden storehouses built by grain dealers along the railway lines. 
The elevators which were introduced into Canada about the 
year 1880, enabled the grain to be handled much more easily 
than was possible with the primitive warehouse. This has now 
practically disappeared, whilst the elevators have, especially 
since the beginning of the present century, grown rapidly in 
number and capacity. Another method of Slipping grain is 
by what is known as the grain-loading platform. This is a 
wooden structure on to which a farmer can drive his team and 
from which he can shovel the grain into the car. It is provided 
as an alternative convenience for the farmer who wishes to ship 
grain in carload lots, preserve its identity and eliminate the 
handling charges inourred by use of a country elevator. In 
addition, the farmer is in a position to take advantage of any of 
the methods of marketing the gram without prejudice. He has, 
however, to secure the car himself, make his own arrangements 
for selling the gram and load the grain into the car with his own 
labour. Most farmers do not therefore use the loading plat¬ 
form and others carmot easily use it if they would. Farmers 
living at. a distance of about ten miles from the siding, or who 
have less than car lots to ship, cannot easily avail themselves of 
it. Naturally the elevator owners do not look upon the load¬ 
ing platforms with much favour, and the railway companies 
regard them as tendiug to delay the cars unduly. But there 
axe now in existence 2,080 of these platforms, with a total car 
capacity of 4,928. The quantity of grain shipped by loading 
platforms during the crop year 1922-3 was 33,924,088 bushefi 
(4,240,611 qrs.), of which 23,210,579 bushels (2,901,322 qrs.) 
were wheat. This is only a small proportion of the total shipped, 
being less than 8 per cent, in the case of wheat. 

Canadian grain elevators are of seven different categories. 
First, there are the “ country elevators,” which, as defined by 
the Canada Grain Act, include all elevators and warehouses or 
fiat warehouses which receive grain for storage before inspection, 
and which are situated at a railway station or on railway sidings 
or lands. When the farmer takes his grain to a country elevator 
he can either sell the mrain outrieht to the elevator comnanv. 
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in the elevator to keep his grain distinct from all other grain, 
when it is known as “ special binned grain,” By a third alterna¬ 
tive he can store his grain with other grain of the same grade. 
If he stores his grain either in a special or general bin he arranges 
with the railway company for a car and the elevator company 
loads the grain into the car to his order. When the grain is 
loaded he can either sell it on the spot as “ track grain,” or send 
it forward consigned on commission. r 

Ownership of the country elevators is in the hands of the 
farmers’ co-operative companies, private elevator companies 
and milling companies. Among the farmers’ organisations in 
western Canada, organised for trading in grain and other com¬ 
modities, are the United Grain Growers, Limited, and the Sas¬ 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, Limited. These 
two companies control not only a large number of country 
elevators, but also storage at the head of Lake Superior, and 
between them handle a large proportion of the western crop. 
According to information supplied by the United Grain Growers, 
Limited, that organisation in 1923 comprised approximately 
35,000 farmer shareholders. It controlled 364 country elevators 
with a capacity of 10,662,000 bushels (1,332,750 qrs.), as well as 
storage capacity for 3,100,000 bushels (387,500 qrs.) at terminal 
points, and in the crop year 1922—3 handled approximately 
30 million bushels, or 3,760,000 qrs. of grain. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, com- 
prisiiig 23,000 farmer shareholders, operates 364 country eleva¬ 
tors, having a total capacity of lOJ million bushels (1,312,500 
qrs.), and a terminal plant with a capacity of 7,750,000 bushels 
(968,750 qrs,). This one company claims to have handled 43 
million bushels (5,375,000 qrs.) of all grains in 1922-3.^ 

In 1923 the total number of country elevators in Canada was 
4,071, with an aggregate storage capacity of 133,958,620 bushels, 
or 16,744,827 qrs.' The illustration (Fig. 8) shows a series of 
typical country elevators as erected at Gleichen, Alberta. 

Next come the large terminal elevators to which the country 
elevators are tributary, and which are situated at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, the twdn cities at the head of Lake Superior. 
From these terminal elevators the grain is shipped by the lake 
steamboats to Montreal by lake, river and canal, or to the lake 
ports of Canada and the Unit^ States. These elevators are 
caUed termmd>l ” not because they happen to be situated at the 
railway terminal, but because the. inspection of western grain 
ends at them. They are of two kinds, mz., ‘‘public” and 
“private.” Public terminal elevators are defined as ihcluding 
every elevator or warehouse which ships or receives grain and 

1 Cmadian Wheat and Wh&a Flour, Publications Branch, Bepartment 
of Agneulttire, Ottawa, 1924, p. 19. ^ 









































Fig. 7.—^Threshiag Scene in Western Canada. 
















Fig. 9.—^Dominion Government Elevator at Port Arthur, operated by 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 



Pig. 10.—^View of Canadian Pacific Railway Yards at Winnipeg. 



























Fig. II.—Map showing Movement of the Canadian Wheat Crop 





Fig. 12. —Ocean Liners loading Grain in Montreal Harbour. 
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is located at a point declared by the Governor in Council to be a 
terminal. The private terminal elevators are defied as includ¬ 
ing every elevator licensed under the regulations governing 
sample markets. AU grain received into the private terminal 
elevators must be the property of the owners of the elevator, 
although these may contract for the handling or mixing of grain 
in such elevator. 

In view of ^eir size and importanbe, the names and capacity 
of the terminal elevators as at present existing may be given as 
shown in Table on following page. 

Thus, altogether at Fort William and Port Arthur, there are 
now 34 terminal elevators with a total capacity of 63,310,000 
bushels, or 7,913,750 qrs. At Vancouver there is also a 
Government elevator which is now operated by the Harbour 
Commissioners. It has a total capacity of about 2,000,000 
bushels, or 250,000 qrs. Two more elevators are in course of 
construction at this port. 

Under the Canada Grain Act, the Dominion Government 
received power to erect and operate terminal elevators through 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. One such elevator was 
accordingly erected at Port Arthur in 1913 ; and, in addition, 
the Dominion Government own and operate three interior 
terminal elevators, these being situated respectively at Moose 
Jaw, Saskatoon, and Calgary. The Canadian Government 
elevator at Port Arthur has a total capacity of 3i million bushels, 
or 406,250 qrs,, whilst the combined total capacity of the three 
Government interior terminal elevators is 9| million bushels, or 
1,187,500 qrs. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners has furnished the follow¬ 
ing information respecting the Government elevator system: 

The entry of the Government into the commercial handling of grain 
was due primarily to agitation on the part of the agricultural interests in 
the West regarding the operation of privately owned terminal elevators. 
A public terminal elevator was built by the Government at Port Arthur, 
Ontario, with the following objects in view; (1) to demonstrate whether 
the tariff of charges in effect at privately owned terminal elevators was 
excessive or not; (2) to provide the farmers of western Canada with an 
absolutely government-owned and controlled elevator to which they could 
consign their grain; (3) to assist, in a general way, the more rapid move¬ 
ment of grain. 

With these objects Still in view, further elevators were erected by the 
Government at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon in Saskatchewan, at Calgary in 
Alberta and at Vancouver in British Columbia. The erection and opera¬ 
tion of the interior terminal elevators at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, and Calgary 
provided storage for million bushels of ^rain, and largely takes care of 
the grain between the close and the opening of navigation. 

SX the elevators operated by the Board of Grain Commissioners are 
of the most modem and ftfeproof construction. Up-to-date machinery 
is installed for the drying, cleaning, and h an dd i ng of These ele¬ 

vators are also provided with inspection and weighing fapftii^es, t.o th^ same 
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extent as the elevators at the lake terminals, of&cial weight and grade 
certificates being issued and warehouse receipts issued and registered for 
all grain received. 

The elevator at Vancouver is really a transfer elevator, built with the 
object of establishing a connecting link between the prairie provinces 
and Oriental markets, and in order to demonstrate the feasibility of 
shipping gram between Vancouver and Europe by the Panama route, 
it being intended that this elevator should operate for these purposes 
in conjunction with the interior terminal elevators at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, 
and Calgary. O^oial weighing and inspection facilities are also provided 
in the Vancouver elevator. 

The objects served by the interior terminal elevators at Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon and Calgary icnight be briefly enumerated as follows: (1) to 
provide facilities for meeting emergencies, which experience has shown 
frequently occur, affecting the grain tr€Mie of western Canada. There 
have been from tune to tune congestions due to shortage in storage and 
shortage in railway cars, and there have also been seasons when, owing to 
the labck of drying and other hospital facilities in the grain field, there has 
been very serious loss incurred by the producers of grain. The interior 
terminal elevators were intended in the first instance to provide for such 
emergencies; (2) to provide a certain amoimt of surplus storage as near 
to the point of production as possible; (S) to provide a certain amount 
of cheap storage for local mills throughout the West, thereby stimulating 
the milling industries of the prairie provinces; (4) to provide means 
whereby the producers of grain in the West might have an opportunity 
of retaming some of the by-products of their grain in the West, thereby 
supphidng one of the conditions necessary for the adequate development 
of mixed farming; (5) to provide available markets, whether west, south, 
or east, as the demand might arise; (6) to provide for the cleaning and 
preparing of seed grain, both for the West and for the East, special 
machinery being installed for this purpose. 

In addition to the handling of cmnmercial grain, a considerable amount 
of specially selected seed wheat and seed oats has been handled at the 
interior elevators for the Dominion Department of Agriculture, the 
screenings from which, as in the case of commercial grain, ate retained in 
the West, thereby rendering available to the live-stock industries the 
necessary feeding commodities at a miniTniim of expeonse. 

A third description of elevator is known as ‘‘ public elevators.^* 
These the Grain Act defines as including every elevator or ware¬ 
house which receives grain for storage from the western inspec¬ 
tion division after such grain has been inspected under the Act. 
In simpler and less legsd phrase the public elevators are those 
which are situated in eastern Canada for the reception of western- 
inspected grain on its way to the mills in eastern Canada or to 
the European markets. They are situated in the eastern ports 
of the Great Lakes or on the Atlantic seaboard. They difier 
from the terminal elevators both in function and equipment. 
Primarily, they are neither storage elevators nor elevators for 
the treating and cleaning of grain. They are really transfer 
houses, forming part of the transportation machinery, and are 
equipped to transfer grain already graded and cleaned from 
boat to bin and from bin to railway car or ocean steamer. One 
of these elevators is owned directly by the Canadian Govem- 
menti and is operated and administered through the Departmient 
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of Railways and Canals. It is situated at Port Colborne on 
Lake Erie near the entrance to the Welland Canal, through 
which the grain is transferred to canal-sized boats in order to 
carry it down through the small locks on the Welland and St. 
Lawrence canals to Montreal. Five elevators are owned and 
operated by the Canadian National Railways. Three are situated 
at TifSn, Depot Harbour and CoUingwood on the Georgian Bay, 
one is at St. John, New Brunswick, and the oth^r is at Halifax, 
the last two places being ports on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
Canadianpacific Railway owns and operates one at Port McNicoll 
on Georgian Bay. Of the others, four are operated by the ’ 
Montreal Harbour Commissioners, and one is operated by the 
Quebec Harbour Commissioners. The remainder are operated 
by warehouse companies that do not trade in grain and others 
by companies that do. 

Excepting those of the Government, all these elevators are 
required to take out annually hcences from the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, and to file bonds with the Commissioners. Their 
tariffs and charges are under the Board*s control, and they must 
conform to certain sections of the Grain Act as regards the 
reception, binning, treatment and shipment of the grain. The 
principle of these provisions is that the identity of the grain 
must be maintained; whatever grade the grain carries as it is 
^eiv^, it must carry as it is deSvered. The method of apply¬ 
ing this principle is not that of inspection and supervision of 
the work of the elevators as at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
but that of tracing the identity of the grade shoidd the buyer 
consider that the grain deKvered is not equal to the grade of 
the certificate. There are altogether 24 public elevators, with 
a total capacity of 34,200,000 bushels, or 4,275,000 qrs. 

In the fourth category are “ eastern elevators.” These are 
small elevators for the storage of grain grown in eastern 
Canada, that is east of the Great Lakes, and they number 
at present 80. They are situated at towns in Ontario, Quebec 
and the Atlantic provinces, and store annually from between 
60,000 and 100,000 bushels of grain each for local grist mills. 

Private elevators, formerly known as “ hospital ” elevators, 
constitute a fifth class. These are used for the cleaning or other 
special treatment of rejected or damaged grain, and are equipped 
mth special machinery for this purpose. There are 68 of 
^ capacity of 30,611,000 bushels 
(3,813,876 qrs.). Twenty-five, with a capacity of 23,535,000 
bushels (2,941,875 qrs,), are situated at Fort William and Port 
-tohur, and have been already mentioned under terminal 
elevators. The remaining 33 are located at interior points, mz., 
Oaigary, Alberta (6); St, Boniface, Manitoba (4); Saskatoon. 
Saskatchewan (1).; Medicine Hat, Alberta (3); Winnipeg, 
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Manitoba (4); Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan (2); Vancouver, B.C. 
(5); Keewatin, Ontario (2); Kenora, Ontario (1); Portage la 
Prairie, Manitoba (1); Brandon, Manitoba (1); Edmonton, 
Alberta (1); New Westminster, B.C. (1); Titian, Alberta (1). 

There are also the milling or manufacturing elevators, which 
include every elevator or warehotise used or operated as part 
of any plant engaged in the manufacture of grain products. 
There are ninejk of these elevators,—^three situated at various 
points in Manitoba, five in Alberta and one in British Columbia, 
—^with a total capacity of 1,691,000 bushels (211,375 qrs.). 

Finally, there are five interior public terminal elevators. 
Two of these are situated in Manitoba at North Transcona, 
operated by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and Transcona, 
operated by the Canadian National Railways. The other three 
are situated at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon and Calgary, and are owned 
and operated by the Canadian Government through the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, as already stated. 

As showing the great progress made in the development of 
the grain elevator system since the beginning of the present 
century, the following table may be given. It gives the total 
number and capacity of licensed elevators annually from 1900 
to 1923. 


Year 

Eleva¬ 

tors 

and 

Ware¬ 

houses 

1 j 

Capacity ! 

' i 
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Year 

Eleva¬ 

tors 

and 

Ware¬ 

houses 

Capacity 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 
1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

523 

631 

822 

983 

1,023 

1,109 

1,278 

1,364 

1,487 

1,840 

1,941 

2,068 

Bushels 

18,329,362 

22,649,000 

29,806,400 

40,636,000 

46,403,630 

60.463.200 

66.222.200 
68,636,700 
78,016,100 
94,266,100 

105,462,700 

108,649,900 

Qrs. 

2,291,169 
! 2,818,625 
3,726,800 
6,079,600 
6,800,464 
6,306,660 
6,902,776 
7,316,963 
9,752,013 
11,783,262 
13,182,838 
13,681,240 

1912 

1913 

1914 
1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

j 

2,366 

2,637 

2,841 

6,078 

3,360 

3,694 

3,777 

3,797 

3,866 

3,924 

4,020 

4,169 

Bushels 

127,224,660 

154,765,000 

168,624,000 

180,988,000 

193,844,000 

211,691,200 

221,279,964 

226,266,970 

231.213.620 

231.633.420 

238.107.420 

261.194.620 

Qrs. 

15,903,069 

19,345,638 

19,828,000 

22.623.600 

24.230.600 
26,448,900 
27,659,996 
28,282,121 
28,901,703 
28,964.178 
29,763,428 
31,399,327 


Thus, there were in 1923 a total of 4,169 elevators and ware¬ 
houses with a capacity of 261,194,620 bushels, or 31,399,327 qrs,, 
as compared with 623 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels, 
or 2,291,169 qrs., at the end of the last century. 

The large terminal grain elevator at Port Arthur, which is 
owned and operated by the Canadian Government and known 
as the Oana^an Government Elevator, has already been men- 
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tioned. This elevator I had the advantage of seeing personally 
under the guidance of Mr, R. Hetherington, Manager of the 
Canadian Government Elevators (see Fig. 9). Putting on a 
large overall to exclude dust, we inspected the whole building, 
and all the details of the mechanism were explained. The cars 
laden with grain come in on four Unes of rail. The Winnipeg 
seal having been broken and the car opened, the grain flows down 
through iron gratings into underground hoppers, a carload at 
a time. The grain is then cleared from the underground hopper 
by leather belting about 3 ft. in width, at the rate of about 
10,000 to 12,000 bushels per hour. A bell rings when the hopper 
is cleared; so that each carload is dealt with separately. On 
the conveyor the grain is carried into the ‘‘ boot ” of a ‘‘ leg.” 
From the “ boot ” it is elevated in buckets by another conveyor 
on the principle of a water-wheel. It then descends again by 
gravity into the gamer above each weighing scale, and then 
after weighing it descends into the cleaning bins by means of 
an ingenious revolving overhead wheel which allows of the pipe 
through which the difierent grades of grain are delivered to be 
moved at wiU over the shafts of the bins to be used. From the 
cleaning bins the ^ain descends to the cleaner on the ground 
floor, and is then elevated from below the cleaner by the cleaning 
leg to the conveyor on the distributing floor above the storage 
bins, which consist of huge cylinders of reinforced concrete 
conspicuously visible from the outside. These are 90 ft. in 
he^ht and 70 in number. These circular bins are placed close 
to each other, and the 54 spaces enclosed are also used as 
bins; so that no space is wasted. The grain then leaves the 
bins through the hopper bottom empt 3 dng on to the conveyor 
belt, whence it is carried to the boot of the elevator leg by which 
it is elevated to the garner above the shipping scale. After 
being weighed by the Government Weighman, it is spouted to 
the shipping bin, from which it is discharged through the hopper 
bottom and along the spout direct to the hold of the vessel. 
The shipping bin is located against the outer wall of the elevator, 
high enough to provide suflELcient gravity for the gram to fall 
into the hold of the vessel completely emptying the bin. 

At another large elevator, that known as “ Grain Growers ” 
Elevator B,” I saw a carload of wheat being unloaded by two 
men. On this occasion I was accompanied by Mr. E. A. Ursell, 
Statktician to the Board of Grain Commissioners, to whom I 
^ indebted for much valuable information. The Winnipeg 
inspectors- seal was first broken. Then the sKdirtg door was 
pushed back by a crowbar, and the inside grain door was care¬ 
fully removed. The cars are lined with paper at the cost of $4 
per car, and this is tom away. The paper is used as lining 
to prevent leakage of the grain by the joltmg of the car in 
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transit. The door being opened, a large part of the grain 
rushes down through the iron grating, previously mentioned. 
Then the men place two large flat boards about 3 ft. square, 
technically known as “ shovek,*' behind the grain remaining in 
the car. These shovels are attached by chains passing over 
revolving drums, which being thrown into gear pull the shovels 
forward and so push the grain out of the car. This operation 
is repeated uni^ all the grain is practically out, a final sweep¬ 
ing completing the business. The men were paid in October, 
1923, at the rate of 37 cents per hour. When working at full 
pressure a car may be unloaded in seven minutes. Some cars 
have a tilting arrangement, but this takes longer, though not 
requiring so much manual effort. 

TrANSPOETATION AliTD MABKETINa 

The movement of the great western wheat crop over thousands 
of miles of land, lake and ocean is an annual enterprise of very 
considerable proportions. The rail and steamboat companies 
have to make timely arrangements for the necessary cars and 
steamers, and it is of great importance to farmers that cars at 
local points should be available when required, and that local 
inconvenience due to shortage of cars should be reduced to a 
minimum. Under the Canadian and United States railway 
systems freight is transported through to destination without 
transfer, and Canadian cars may therefore be dispersed through¬ 
out the American continent. The oars required have therefore 
to be recovered in time for use in connection with the Canadian 
harvest. On the whole it is remarkable with what smooth 
celerity the recent huge wheat crops of the Dominion have been 
transported by rail and water, and the general movement during 
the season from September to the close of navigation on the 
St. Lawrence represents a triumph of successful concerted organis¬ 
ation. During the last two or three years the railway situation 
in Canada has undergone considerable development, and the 
principal railways of Canada, representing 85| per cent, of the 
total railway mileage, are now consolidated into two great 
systems comprising that of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com¬ 
pany and that of the Dominion Government under the name 
of the Canadian National. The total railway mileage of Canada 
is now 40,094, of which 13,668 miles are operated by the Canadian 
Pacific and 20,646 miles by the CanacUan National. In 1923 
there were altogether owned by the two systems 208,607 freight 
cars, with a capacity of 7,695,721 short tons. Of these 147,763 
were box cars,; with a capacity of 6,362,436 tons as used for the 
conveyance of grain. The average capacity of the box car is 
for wheat about 1,300 bushels, or 89 tons. The measurements 
of a typical car ori^ally buflt for the Grand Trunk in 1911 
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and rebuilt in 1923, which I saw actually in use during my 
western visit in 1923, were 36 ft. long by 8 ft. 6 in. wide and 
8 ft. high. It had a capacity of 2,448 cu. ft. for the carriage 
of 1,000 bushels, or 30 tons of wheat. The weight of the car 
unloaded was 19 tons. During the rush season as many as 40 
trains of grain may daily enter the twin cities of Fort William 
and Port Arthur. A grain train may consist of 100 cars on 
the prairies, but the average is nearer 50 q?? 60 cars from 
Winnipeg to the two cities at the head of the lakes. One train 
during the fall of 1923, after the record harvest of that year, 
consisted, in fact, of 125 cars, being more than 1J mile in length, 
and conveying over 5,000 tons of grain. This train required 
two engines for haulage. Each car holds nearly 80,000 lb. of 
wheat, i.e. 40 short tons. The trains are usually drawn by 
single powerful engines, the traction being easier on the prairies 
because of the lower grades, but more difi&cult when nearer 
Fort William because of the steeper gradients. These heavy 
loads of grain are of course hard upon the road beds and rails, 
which have to be carefully watched and repaired. As over 
most of the western railways the track is only a single one, the 
traffic has to be so regulated as to admit of the safe running of 
express and other passenger trains. 

The illustration (Fig. 10) gives a general view of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway yards at Wffiffipeg during the busy season, and 
also shows the nature of the box cars as described for the con¬ 
veyance of grain. 

Under Section 21 of the Canada Grain Act the Dominion is 
divided into two gram-inspection divisions, viz., the western and 
the eastern. The western inspection division consists of the 
Prairie Provinces, British Columbia, the North-West Territories, 
and Ontario west of and including Port Arthur; and the eastern 
inspection division consists of Ontario east of Port Arthur and 
all the rest of eastern Canada. Following this legislative division 
it has been found convenient to trace the streams of grain 
movement from two imaginary grain pools: one the western 
and the other the eastern. The disposition of the large wheat 
crop of 1922 is thus graphically shown in the accompanying map 
(Pig. 11), which is derived from the Report on the Grain Trade 

Canada for the crop year ended August 31,1923, of the Internal 
Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The total Canadian wheat crop of 1922 amounted to 399,786,400 

^ ^ 375,194,000 bushels 

(4^899,250 qis.) ■were produced in 'the 'three prairie provinces' 
and ^e renmining 24,592,400 bushels (3.074,060 qrs.) m eastern 
(^Jiada and British Columbia. The west^ pool consisted 
^togethCT of 389,261,208\bu3hel8 (48,667,661 qxs.), made up of 
the praine crop of 375,194,000 bushels (46,899,260 qrs.), 
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1,035,000 bushels (129,376 qrs.) the produce of British Columbia, 
and 32,395 bushels (4,049 qrs.) the produce of Rainy River and 
Kenora, the two districts of Ontario which lie west of Port 
Arthur, a total western crop of 376,261,395 bushels (47,032,674 
qrs.). On hand at the beginning of the crop year were 12,787,032 
bushels (1,598,379 qrs.), and imports were received from the 
United States amounting to 212,781 bushels (61,123 bushels as 
shown in map jfvnd 161,658 bushels in the form of flour, these 
quantities making up the total pool of 389,261,208 bushels 
(48,657,651 qrs.). Of this quantity 37,995,560 bushels (4,749,445 
qrs.) were retained for seed, 20,099,188 bushels (2,612,399 qrs.) 
were milled for home consumption, 3,908,183 bushels (488,523 
qrs.) were milled for export, and 5,402,426 (675,303 qrs.) remained 
on hand at the end of the crop year on August 31, 1923. Of 
the balance of 321,855,851 bushels (40,231,981 qrs.), 130,405,958 
bushels (16,300,745 qrs.) went into the eastern pool, 140,833,088 
bushels (17,604,136 qrs.) were exported, and 60,616,805 bushels 
(6,327,101 qrs.) were lost in cleaning; 8,465,881 bushels 
(1,068,235 qrs.) were not merchantable; 9,222,000 bushels 
(1,152,750 qrs.) were fed on farms, or otherwise consumed in the 
western division; and moved out of the division through other 
channels, 32,928,924 bixshels (4,116,116 qrs.). 

In the eastern pool the crop was 23,626,005 bushels (2,940,626 
qrs.) for Ontario (except Rainy River and Kenora), Quebec 
and the three Atlantic provinces. To this must be added the 
receipts from the western pool, viz., 130,405,958 bushels 
(16,300,745 qrs.) and small imports from the United States and 
other countries amounting to 204,625 bushels (25,578 qrs.). 
With 3,225,941 bushels (403,243 qrs.) on hand at the beginning 
of the crop year we get 157,361,529 bushels (19,670,191 qrs.) 
as the total of the pool. Of this quantity 88,848,726 bu^els 
(11,106,091 qrs.) were exported, 20,765,588 bushels (2,595,699 
qrs.) were milled for home consumption, and 45,902,5^ bu^els 
(5,737,820 qrs.) were milled for export. For seed 1,786,706 
bushels (223,338 qrs.) were retained, the loss in cleaning was 
629,313 bushels (66,164 qrs.), and the grain unmerchantable was 
577,000 bushels (72,125 qrs.). There remained at the end of 
the crop year 3,529,692 bushels (441,212 qrs.) on hand. These 
quantities make a total of 161,939,584 bushels, or 4,578,055 
bushels more than the quantity reported as constituting the 
pool, and therefore representing the amount by which the figures 
fail to balance. Whilst the figures in the pool as shown on the 
map are identical with those given above, the figures of distri¬ 
bution representing shipments reported are somewhat different. 
The map serves, however, to show the various channels by which 
the grain leaves Canada, or is otherwise disposed of within the 
Dominion. 
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Amalgamating the figures for the two pools, we get a 
total for distribution of 416,216,779 bushels (52,027,097 qrs.), 
of which 360,139,598 bushels (45,017,450 qrs,) were exported, 
milled and retain^ for seed. The quantity on hand at the end 
of the crop year was 8,932,118 bushels (1,116,515 qrs.), the loss 
in cleaning was 8,995,194 bushels (1,124,399 qrs.), and the grain 
not merchantable was 9,799,000 bushels (1,224,875 qrs.). The 
balance of 28,350,869 bushels (3,543,858 qrs.) r^resents quanti¬ 
ties fed on farms or otherwise consumed in Canada. It will be 
noticed from the map that of the total quantity of exports 
across the Atlantic 69,045,000 bushels (57,030,848 bushels vi4 
Quebec and Montreal, and 12,013,852 bushels vi& St. John, N.B., 
and 300 bushels vi4 Halifax, Kf.S.) went from Canadian and 
129,871,095 bushels from United States seaports. During the 
last two or three years the proportion of exports vi& Canadian 
ports has shown a tendency to increase, and for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1924, the exports of wheat vi§» Canadian sea¬ 
ports were 116,228,184 bushels (14,528,523 qrs.) and those vift 
United States seaports were 119,413,546 bushels (14,926,693 
qrs.). The principal Canadian seaport for the shipment of grain 
to Europe is Montreal on the St. Lawrence River, and the illustra¬ 
tion (Kg. 12) shows the loading of grain into ocean liners at 
Montreal Harbour. 


The progress of the trade in wheat since the beginning of the 
present century is illustrated by the table on page 27, which 
shows the quantity of wheat exported to the United Kingdom, 
the United States and to countries other than these for each 


year smce 1901, with the total exports of wheat and of wheat 
flour expressed as wheat. It will be seen that the total exports 
have increased from 1,846,738 qrs. (14,773,904 bushels) in 1901 
to 38,698,426 qrs. (309,587,417 bushels) in 1924. For the fiscal 
year ended M^ch 31, 1924, the exports, as shown in the table, 
constitute a further record, which, however, is exceeded by the 
quantity exported during the twelve months ended May 31, 
1924, amounting to 341,941,840 bushels, or 42,742,730 qrs., and 
during the crop year ended August 31, 1924, amounting to 
343,148,849 bushels, or 42,893,608 qrs. 

^e Winnipeg Grain Exchange is situated in the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange Building, which is the largest ofS.ce building in 
the Doi^on. It consists of 10 floors, contains 150 ofiSces, 
ranging in size from 100 to 4,000 sq. ft., and occupies a floor- 
space of 250,000 sq. ft. The Grain Exchange Trading Room 
^ on the sixth floor, and is a large room running the whole 
len^h of the building. It occupies a total floor-space of 8,850 
sq. ft. On a busy day in October, 1923, I had the advantage 
of witnessing the market in progress. The busing is conducted 
in separate pits for wkeat and for coarse grains (rye, oats, barley, 
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Expobts op wheat prom Canada to the United Kingdom, 
THE United States and Other Codntries, with total 
Exports oe Wheat Flour as Wheat, 1901-24. 


Year 

ended 

United 

United 

Other 

Total 

TOeat 

Total ■ 
Wheat and 

March 

81 

Kingdom 

States 

Countries 

Wheat 

Monr 
as Wheat 

[ 

Flour as 
Wheat 

1901 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs.' 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

i . 

Qrs. 

1,078,768 

6,648 

132,063 

1,217,469 

629,269 

1,846,738 

1902 

3,165,661 

1,886 

107,244 

3,264,691 

611,240 

3,876,931 

1903 

3,840,868 

111,613 

170,737 

4,123,218 

724,368 

4,847,686 

1904 

2,043,349 

1,408 

62,621 

2,097,378 

893,026 

2,990,403 

1906 

1,410,061 

377,279 

60,209 

1,837,539 

743,326 

2,680,865 

1906 

4,603,462 

478,998 

67,465 

5,049,925 

861,768 

6,911,683 

1907 

3,064,098 

100,617 

30,300 

3,185,016 

614,319 

3,799,334 

1908 

6,375,317 

14,366 

67,160 

5,456,833 

1,104,041 

6,660,874 

1909 

6,736,406 

81,326 

324,460 

6,142,181 

977,646 

7,119,827 

1910 

6,823,663 

232,023 

161,992 

6,217,668 

i 1,723,616 

7,941,184 

1911 

6,464,703 

30,332 

240,229 

6,726,264 

; 1,716,088 

7,440,362 

1912 

7,642,879 

124,708 

390,698 

8,068,285 

2,103,095 

: 10,161,380 

1913 

9,716,308 

1,229,316 

701,127 

11,646,751 

2,618,899 

14,164,660 

1914 

13,671,799 

940,254 

641,269 

16,053,322 

2,718,103 

17,771,426 

1916 

8,037,660 

611,604 

440,019 

8,989,173 

! 2,786,689 

11,774,861 

1916 

17,661,801 

1,046,666 

1,120,716 

19,718,183 

3,600,120 

23,318,303 

1917 

19,005,403 

2,276,036 

2,426,042 

23,705,480 

4,176,969 

27,882,449 

1918 

16,423,095 

2,942,187 

433,722 

18,799,004 

6,686,270 

24,386,274 

1919 

4,664,7061 

249,061 

312,865 

6,226,112 

6,178,069 

10,404,171 

1920 

6,428,266 

832,698 

2,486,290 

9,747,264 

4,986,476 

14,732,729 

1921 

3,661,826 

6,290,612 

7,199,466 

16,161,894 

3,384,580 

19,636,474 

1922 

11,662,294 

2,074,099 

3,424,761 

17,061,164 

4,170,633 

21,231,687 

1923 

20,866,870 

2,026,703 

4,001,747 

26,884,320 

6,762,721 

32,637,041 

1924 

21,662,656 

2,663,563 

7,802,660 

32,108,779 

6,689,647 

i 

38,698,426 


Note.—^W heat fLour has been coziver1>ed to wheat at the average rate 
of 4^ btLshels of wheat to the barrel of dour of 196 lb. 


&c.). I watched particularly the market for coarse grains. The 
fluctuations in prices were noted as they occurred hy a telegraph 
operator in a pulpit, the prices being telegraphed out as recorded. 
Whilst being telegraphed they were intercepted by telegraphists 
within the Exchange who chalked them up on a large blackboard 
along the wall. The prices at other markets, such as Chicago, 
New York, Duluth, &c., were also chalked up in the same way. 
On another blackboard were the latest production estimates of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for Canada and of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the Umted States. A 
large meteorological chart gave the weather records from day 
to day at different points in Canada and the United States, as 
furnished by the Canadian and United States Government 
Meteorological Services, respectively. These weather reports 
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have a marked influence upon prices, especially during the 
course of the growing season. 

Having in a paper recently read before the Farmers’ Club 
dealt somewhat at length with the costs of production and trans¬ 
portation, especially of wheat, I need not go greatly into detail 
upon these points now.^ I would add, however, that since that 
paper was read, a report on the results of an inquiry into the 
average costs of grain production in Canada fc^ the year 1923, 
carried out under my direction by the Agricultural Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, has been published. It shows 
that for the three prairie provinces the average cost per acre to 
farmers in 1923 of the production of wheat grown after stubble 
was 625. 3d., made up of the following items: Preparation of 
the soil, ll 5 .; seed, 65 . Id.; seeding, 25. 6 d.; cultivation, 
25. 6d.; harvesting, Is. Sd.; threshing, IO 5 . lOd.; cleaning and 
hauling, 65. Id.; wear and tear of implements, 25. 6d.; rental 
value of land, 135. Id. For details in respect of each province 
and provincial subdivision, and for all crops dealt with, viz., 
wheat, oats, rye, barley and flax, the reader is referred to the 
official report.^ 

The season of navigation from Montreal, the principal shipping 
point of Canada, runs from May to the end of November, the 
St, Lawrence River being ice-bound from December to April. 
Last year the ocean freight rates between Montreal and Liverpool 
averaged 8 cents per bushel for the season of 7 months, the 
cost ranging from 6*8 cents in June to 10-3 cents in November. 
Rail freights vary of course with distance, but taking the central. 
point of Saskatoon in Saskatchewan, the rate by rail was last 
year 144 cents per bushel from that city to Fort William and 
Port Arthur. From these cities to the Georgian Bay the water 
freightage by lake steamers averaged about 4 cents and the 
rail freightage from Georgian Bay to Montreal was 8*6 cents 
per bushel. Altogether the average freight charges on wheat 
from Saskatoon to Liverpool, by rail, lake and ocean, averaged 
36 cents, or I5. 6d. per bushel. It is estimated that on the basis 
of last year’s rates the cost of shipping 1,000 bushels of wheat 
from an average point in the prairie provinces comprises the 
following main items : freight by rail, £33 65. 8d,; freight by 
inland waters, £18 85 . 6 d.; ocean freight, £13 165 .; handling 
charges (commission, fees, interest, loading charges, &c.), 
£19 65 . 8 d.; insurance, £3 75 . 8 d. These items make a total of 
£88 65 . 6 d. for 1,000 bushels, representing about I 5 .9d. per bushel. 

1 Canadiaa Farming with Special Reference to Costs of Production 
and Conveyance of Produce to English Ports, Joumul of the Farmers* 
Clvb, June, 1924. 

® Cost of €frain Produetiofi in Canada, 1923, Lomixiibn Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, 1924. 
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Governing the whole arrangements for the production, 
transportation and marketing of the Canadian grain crops, is 
the important question of finance, and this is in the hands of 
the Canadian banks. Credit is necessary to enable the elevator 
companies and commission merchants to pay cash to the farmer 
for wheat on delivery, and the amount annually required for 
financing the gram crop is about $100,000,000, or say £20,000,000. 
Under this systepa the farmer is not compelled to wait for a 
purchaser, but can dispose of his crop for cash as soon after it 
is threshed as he desires to do so. Having paid the farmer for 
his wheat at current quotations, the elevator company resells 
through the Grain Exchange, and thus protects itself against a 
possible decline in values, besides keeping credit in circSation.^ 
During the crop-moving season from September to February 
inclusive, the banks are allowed, under legislation of the Dominion 
Parliament, to issue emergency excess bank-note circulation up 
to 15 per cent, of their combined paid-up capital and reserve 
or rest fund, this emergency excess circulation being taxed at 
the rate of 6 per cent, per annum. 

Plotjb and Grist MiLLma Industry. 

In addition to the trade in grain itself, the flour and grist 
milling industry has long held an important place amongst the 
manufacturing industries of Canada. Indeed, judged by the 
value of the production, it occasionally occupies the first place, 
the slaughtering and meat-packing industry being in this respect 
a close rival. Flour milling in Canada dates back to the earliest 
times, and it was at Port Royal (now Annapolis) in Nova Scotia 
that the first water-wheel to turn a mfilstone for the grinding 
of wheat was erected on the North American continent. The 
progress of the industry since that date is described in a report 
of the Dominion Government.* Here it need only be stated that 
the industry became firmly established during the decade 1831 
to 1840. At the present time the totaP number of flour mills 
is 1,333, with a total daily capacity of 128,225 barrels of flour, 
the barrel containing 196 lb. of flour. Of this quantity over 
110,000 barrels per diem are represented by 163 large merchant 
mills. Canada possesses what is claimed to be the largest flour 
mill in the British Empire, this mill possessing a capacity for 
the production of 14,000 barrels of flour daily. As further 
showing the dimensions of this trade, it may be stated that, 
according to the last Industrial Census of Canada, the number 
of Canadian milling establishments in 1922 was 1,364, represent- 

^ Canadian Wheat and Wheat Flour, Publications Branch, Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa, 1924, p. 26, . 

* The Fhur and QHsl MiMng Industry in Canada, 1921, Dommion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1923. 
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ing a capital of about £16,211,974. ^ The number of employees 
was 6,757, to whom were paid salaries and wages amounting to 
£1,664,626. The value of the raw materials used was £30,374,906, 
and the total value of the products was £37,084,768. Of the 
total production of wheat flour, amounting to 19,060,020 barrels 
in the calendar year 1923, 7,861,386 barrels were milled for 
home consumption and 11,198,635 barrels were exported to 
other countries. Of the exports in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1924, amounting to 11,714,929 barrels, 4,234,084 barrels, or 
36 per cent., went to the United Kingdom, 1,733,916 barrels to 
other parts of the British Empire, and 6,746,929 barrels to 
48 foreign countries in all parts of the world. These countries 
included China, taking 504,923, Cuba 252,647, Denmark 
296,122, Egypt 140,276, Finland 238,747, Germany 1,986,826, 
Greece 271,113, Japan 111,966, Holland 249,034, Norway 
456,496, Poland 319,427, Sweden 120,950, United States 221,641, 
and Venezuela 128,684 barrels. Wheat is of course the 
principal product milled, but other products include oatmeal, 
rolled oats, barley flour and meal, pot and pearl barley, rye 
flour and meal, com flour and me^, cracked corn, buckwheat 
flour, pea meal and split peas. There is also a considerable 
trade in chopped-grain feed produced from mixed grains, as 
well as in oflal products. 

Fxttube Developments, 

Independently of grain shipped into the United States for 
use in that country, the main outlets for Canadian-grown grain 
have for many years been either through the Canadian Great 
Lakes and by Canadian canals and railways to the eastern 
seaboard, or through the United States to American seaports. 
It has long been considered desirable that the railway land haul 
should, if possible, be shortened, and that additional outlets 
should be provided for Canadian grain. Several projects have 
at various times received much attention on the part of the 
Dominion Government. Some of them, like the Georgian Bay 
scheme, involve so great a cost as to be considered impracticable 
of present realisation. But with regard to one of them, the 
provision of an additional outlet for Canadian grain by the Hudson 
Bay route, considerable progress has already been made. The 
route for the Hudson Bay railway lies between The Pas, Manitoba, 
where connection is made with the Canadian National Railway, 
and Port Nelspn on Hudson Bay. The distance is 424 miles, 
and the work of construction was placed under contract in 
August, 1911. The war, of course, interfered with the execution 
of this project, but in 1920 it was reported that the line had 
been graded and the track laid from Pas north to the second 
crossing of the Nelson River at Kettle Rapids, a distance of 334 
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miles, to which point also telegraphic communication had been 
established. AU bridges up to and including Kettle Bapids had 
been completed, but two bridges had yet to be constructed 
between that point and Port Nelson. Considerable progress has 
been made on railway terminals, docks and other harbour works 
at Port Nelson, and the total expenditure to March 31,1919, was 
$20,796,445. The railway will in any event open up a consider¬ 
able extent of ijew country; but at present it is somewhat 
doubtful as to whether the exportation of grain by the proposed 
Hudson Bay route will become a practicjd reality. The water 
route through Hudson Bay is. open only for about three months 
in the year, and the time between harvesting and the close of 
navigation is even shorter. Time and trial alone can settle the 
value of the project. 

The opening to traffic of the Panama Canal in 1914 marked 
the completion of a great enterprise, and Canadians were not 
slow in availing themselves of this new route for the shipment 
to Europe of commodities. Having to pass through tropical 
temperatures, there is more risk of damage and spoliation to 
wheat and other food products; but already a beginning has 
been made in the successful exportation of grain through the 
Panama Canal to the United Kmgdom and other transatlantic 
countries without serious deterioration. There is also evidence 
of a growing trade in Canadian grain and flour with Oriental 
countries. For this trade and for that vilt the Panama Canal 
the port of Vancouver in British Columbia will mprease in value. 
The exports of grain vi4 Vancouver, mostly for shipment through 
the Canal, have increased from 7,843,838 bushels (980,480 qrs.) 
in 1921-2 to 50 million bushels (6,250,000 qrs.) m 1923-4, all 
but about 5 per cent, bemg wheat. 

A project now engaging serious consideration is the deepening 
of the St. Lawrence waterway, by which ocean-going st(^mers 
could load grain at the head of the lakes (Fort William and 
Port Arthur) and so save the heavy costs of unloading and 
reloading, as well as the long eastern land haul. The proposal 
is that this important and costly enterprise shah be jointly 
undertaken by Canada and the United States, the former county 
.being chiefly interested from the point of view of the grain 
trade, whilst the United States would derive great commercial 
advantages throng the possibility of shipping the manufactures 
of cities on the Great Lakes in ocean-going vessels both to other 
American ports on the Atlantic seaboard and also to trans- 
atlantio countries. 

Future developments of the Canadian grain trade must, 
however, also depend to a large extent upon the progress of 
settlement. Vast areas of fertile lands in Canada stih await 
thcf plough. It is estimated that the areas of public lands 
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avaUable for more or less immediate settlement is upwards of 
76 million acres. The total area in Canada possible of devotion 
to agriculture may be roughly placed at between 300 and 400 
million acres. 

Ernest H. Godfrey. 

Domimon Bureau of Statistics, 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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BRITISH WOOLS. 

I. Recent Wool Research. 

In order that certain characteristics of British wools may be 
fully appreciated, reference must first be made to several recent 
researches which have thrown much light upon the origin of 
our domestic sheep and more particularly upon the possibilities 
of modifying our present-day sheep in view of the prospective 
requirements of the sheep-breeders of our Overseas Dominions, 
and of the wool markets of the world. 

It now seems to be possible to refer back all our domestic 
sheep to a short-tailed iype of sheep which appears to have 
existed in a very slightly modified form the world over. Thus 
one caimot view the Argali, Moufflon, Urial and Soay sheep with¬ 
out being impressed with the uniformity in type there seems to 
have been, going baok even a few thousand years, although the 
last-mentioned sheep—^the Soay—does possess a differentiating 
characteristic to which reference will shortly be made. 

The supposition that the sheep got its tail during the period 
of desiccation of Central Asia on the retreat of the glaciers north¬ 
ward, at the same time that the camel got its humps, now seems 
to be a quite reasonable hypothesis. And if the tail has been 
lengthened by natural selection, may it not also be shortened 
by artificial selection ? It should not be difficult to obtain a useful 
short-tafied sheep unless it should turn out that the long tail 
and white coat are linked together. Now it is a remarkable 
fact that with the exception of the Herdwick breed we have no 
piebald British breed of sheep, and it would be a positive 
calamiig? from the wool point of view were this otherwise. Thus 
if the long tail could not be eliminated without the introduction 
of colour into the coat, it would be far the wisest plan to keep 
to the pure white coat even with the long tail. In this country 
and in the Overseas Dominions a short-tailed sheep would 
probably be advantageous, and experiments might well be 
tmdertaken with the short-l^il in view, all the time keeping an 
eye on the colour. 

The next point which is now clearly in evidence is that 
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while the wild sheep was normally a double-coated animal, our 
present-day sheep show the following modifications in their coats: 

(а) Single under-coated (wool)—^Merino sheep; 

(б) Single outer-coated (hair)—Torrid Zone sheep ; 

(c) Double-coated (wool and hair)—^Wild sheep; 

\d) Mixed-ooated—^Blackface (Scotch) sheep. 

The Soay sheep is really a single-coated (wool) animal, but still 
shows traces of Biair, while more interesting still the discovery 
has only just been made that Merino lambs usually show 
the double-coat (see Fig. 1), the hair falling off a few months 



Fig. 1. —^Merino Lamb, showing double coat. 


after birth. The production of the more deeply-rooted hair as 
against the more shallow-rooted wool is a difficult problem to 
tackle. Both growths may be due to one natural stimulant, 
and the production of hair or wool dependent upon the presence 
or absence of the respective follicles ; or there may be a natural 
stimulant (hormone), or quantity of stimulant, for each type of 
fibre; or the results observed may be a combination of these 
influences. The fact that the under-coat of the Ovibos tod 
the coat (under) of the Soay sheep is shed yearly—to against 
no such periodicity in the case of the hair of the Ovibos, or the 
wool of the domestic sh^p—^is suggestive. There is obviously 
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much room for research, on the mechanism of wool fibre produc¬ 
tion, The fact that the Manx sheep has the same face (hair) 
colour, as fleece (wool) colour, but that the wool colour appears 
to fade, while the hair colour does not, is again suggestive of the 
double-hormone solution. 

Another interesting observation recently made with reference 
to the sheep is that there appear to be two distinct types— 
gregarious and non-gregarious. The fact that the Merino sheep 
of Camden Park (Captain Macarthur*s earl/ strain of about 
1820), and the Peruvian Merino (which would undoubtedly be 
taken to Peru by the Spaniards) are practically identical ^ is 
strong evidence suggesting that there was a typical Spanish 
Merino from which all other Merinos have been derived. If 
this be so it is not surprising to find that the driving of these 
sheep up and down narrow valleys for generation after genera¬ 
tion has impressed the gregarious habit firmly on this sheep’s 
nature. Of course there is the alternative suggestion that me 
gregarious habit has been an advantage to the sheep during its 
mountain travels, and that ** natural selection ” may account 
for the trait observable. Whichever is the explanation, it does 
seem as though the gregarious character was ingrained into the 
Merino sheep of to-day. 

On the other hand the English sheep—^Leicesters, for example 
—show a disposition during feeding to spread out, and it has 
been suggest^ that this character is due to their having been 
brought across the European Continent into the .North of Eng¬ 
land by the Nordic or other migrating people, the non-gregarious 
habit being an advantage during their progression westward. 

However this may be, the fact remains that certain Merino- 
cross types are reported by both British and Australian sheep- 
breeders to show the sometimes disadvantageous gregarious 
character. The suggestion has further been made that the 
gregarious character is a cytoplasmic factor and as such may 
only be inherited from the motiier. The importance of this to 
those who naturally wish to use their pasturage to the greatest 
possible advantage will be well understood from Eigs. 2 and 3. 

Eeference has already been made to the desirabiSty of keep¬ 
ing coloured fibres out of the coats of all sheep. The elimination 
of coloured fibres from the Herdwick breed of sheep is both 
hopeless and imdesirable—^as will be shown later, but an im¬ 
portant point is raised by the discovery of the fact that many 
white sh^p are really blacks masquerading as whites. Thus 
most typical Wensleydale sheep have the black factor, although 
only 15 per cent, throw blacks. In this sheep, however, the 
evil is not so insidious, for the sheep is praotically always white, 
silver-grey or black, thus classing ” of the fleeces is all that is 
^ Journal of th& Society of Arts, Nov. 7, and Nov. 14, 1924, 
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necessary. In the case of the black-faced Down sheep—Suffolks, 
HampshireSj Oxfords, and Shropshires—^the more insidious single- 
coloured fibre defect is in evidence, and the question as to whether 
this defect can be eliminated from these breeds is of the greatest 
importance. Now Mr. F. W. Dry, the Ackroyd Research Fellow 
of the University of Leeds, has been able to discover records of 
Wensleydale Rams which have never got a black lamb, and obser¬ 
vation made on even the Suffolk flocks have suggested the possi¬ 
bilities of a pure white strain. In this latter sheep, however, 
we still know nothing of the causes of the dark colouring of the 



Fig. 4.—Mottled Suffolk Lamb. 


lambs at birth, and of the curious mottled lambs (see Fig 4) 
which are^pparentiy the result of crossing the Old Norfolk 'vnth 
the Southdown. If the sheep-breeder would seriously tackle the 
coloured-fibre problem he would so benefit the industries depend¬ 
ent upon white wools that he might reasonably hope to reap a 
very substantial financial advantage. 

that the quantity of the ** hormone ” controls 
the stimulation of the colour factor in sheep is made in the light 


the greater is the tendency for the colour to creep down the 
neck and into its fieece. 
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2. British Pedigree Sheep. 

In the British Isles there are some 30 typical breeds of sheep, 
and possibly some hundreds of crosses of these breeds yearly 
produced. There is here evidence of the necessity for some 
scheme or “ gamut ” in studying the various breeds of sheep. 
Still more is the necessity for such a scheme in evidence when 
wool is to be studied; for under the Wool Control Scheme, 
instituted during the Great War, it was found necessary to make 
nearly nine hundred types of Colonial wools.^ America some¬ 
time ago realised the desirability of some simple scheme of wool 
classification, and although there is an attempt to “ laugh out 
of court ’’ any such scheme^—^possibly only on the part of those 
engaged in the wool trade whose business success is in proportion 
to other people’s ignorance or disorganisation—^it would be much 
more to the point if all interested in the wool trade would take 
some such scheme as that offered by Professor Cossar Ewart’s 
researches, and re-model it to fill the practical requirement of 
the industry. Such a scheme is given in Fig. 5, this being based 
upon the evolution of the domestic sheep already referred to, 
an addition to the sheep and wool types being the typical fabrics 
into which each class of wool may be manufactured. It is 
questionable whether a better scheme than this can be produced, 
the chief additions called for being the more refined gradation of 
wools between the types here given. It does seem that if British 
wool producers and consumers were as progressive in outlook as 
their American cousins, they would utilize this advantageous 
scheme of classification ready to hand and carry the world with 
them; for there should be no difficulty in defining the quality 
grades in question by fibre diameter and other measuremente, 
which would cover even the wools, say, of France. 

In.List 1 the principal British Pedigree Breeds of Sheep are 
given with wool fibre diameters, lengths, waves, and percentage 
of black fibres. 

Before proceeding to a detailed consideration of this list 
further reference to the sheep types themselves is desirable, with 
perhaps a few words of advice to sheep-breeders with special 
reference to the types of wool likely to be in demand in the future. 
Broadly speaking, it may be stated that in this country we can 
produce four types of wool, and that the truer to type any given 
wool is, the greater its value; and conversely the more non¬ 
descript the wool is, the less its value. Thus taking the four 
types indicated in List 1, the following notes may be usefully 
considered: 

Mountain Breeds ,—^The typical sheep in this case is the 
Herdwick. Owing to its multi-coloured fleece and the double 
* See JourmL of the Textile Institute for Feb., 1924., 



Fig. 6.—^Evolittioh ob* the Domestic Sheep. 

Ammon. 
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List I.—^Partioitlaes RESPECTiisra British Pedigree Wools. 


Breed 


Aver¬ 

age 

Dia- 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Dia- 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Dia- 

Aver- 

age 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Aver¬ 

age 

Waves 

Per¬ 

centage 

of 



meter 

meter 

meter 

Length 

Length 

Length 

per 

1 in. 

Black 

Fibre 



ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 


ins. 

ins. 

% 

Mountain Wools: 









Blackface . . . 


V469 

7i319 

7i*7 

11-22 

8-0 

13-5 


14 

Herdwick . . . 


'/saa 

7i600 

7i98 

7-62 

4-5 

12-0 


30 

Welsh (White) . 


Vsoa 

^Ao60 

7800 

3-67 

2-75 

4-75 

4-6 

0 

Lonk .... 


V620 

71168 

7828 

6-72 

4-50 

9-0 

3-65 

12 

Swaledale Dales . 


Ve76 

7i600 

7260 

7-70 

5-0 

12-0 

_ 

18 

Welsh (Black). . 
Lustre Wools: 


V 749 

‘/l760 

7288 

4-02 

2-5 

5-5 

5-45 

96 

lincoln . . . 


VSB2 

7876 

*/860 

8-05 

6-5 

10-0 

2-30 

0* 

Devon Longwool 


Vfisa 

7i600 

7*20 

9-10 

5*5 

11-0 

1-77 

0 

South Devon . . 


Vm4 

7964 

7420 

10-95 

8-0 

13-0 

3-55 


Leicester . . . 


V614 

7i600 

7828 

12-02 

6-0 

15-0 

2-05 

0 

Dartmoor. . . 


7642 

7i166 

7888 

11-15 

9-0 

14-5 

1-75 

1 

Gotswold . . . 


7649 

7i188 

7*66 

10-75 

8-0 

14-0 

2-27 

0 

Wensleydale . . 

Border Leicester . 


7647 

71312 

7888 

12-70 

6-5 

16-0 

2-42 

10 


*/7ia 

7i166 

7600 ^ 

7-85 

5-0 

9-5 

3-8 

0 

Demi-Lustre Wools: 







Cheviot . . . 

Exmoor Horn. « 


7681 

7i600 

7276 

4-70 

2*75 

6-5 

5*80 

2 


7692 

7i312 

7*20 

8-81 

2-0 

6-0 

6-95 

0 

Romney Marsh or Rent 

7701 

7i600 

7*77 

6-80 

4*50 

8-0 

4-65 

0* 

Half Bred Leicester 

, 

7703 

7i812 

7888 

«-10 

4-75 

7-26 

4-80 

1 

KerwHUl. , . 

Down wools: 

• 

771* 

7i312 

7*87 

8-82 

2-50 

5-0 

4-2 

0 

Dorset Down . . 


7661 

7i166 

7888 

2-00 

2-0 

8-75 

6-0 

0 

Dorset Horn . . 

Oxford Down 


7668 

^/il66 

7*62 

8-17 

2-0 

4-5 

5-8 

0* 


7700 

7i166 

7*87 

4-08 

3-0 

6-0 

6-4 

10 

Suffolk Down 


7728 

7i600 

7*66 

8-95 

8-0 

5-0 

7-1 

8 

Hampshire , . 


7737 

7i318 

7*20 

3-70 

2-0 

5-0 

7-6 

7 

Ryelahd . . . 


7741 

7i600 

7«0 

4-40 

8-0 

6-0 

6-76 


Shropshire. . . 

Southdown . . 




.7800 

2-50 

8-67 

1- 75 

2- 5 

3- 25 

4- 5 

6-1 

9-6 

: $ 

, 0 


* Very dear of black fibres. 


or nondescript coat which it possesses, it should be the best 
wool grown for rough tweeds of the types—^very smooth from the 
finer qualities of its wool, and rough from the rougher qualities: 
Not a pound of this wool ought to go from this country, but all 
should be manufactured into such ranges of tweeds as those 
shown by the UniTersity of Leeds at the Leicester Show of 1924. 

Blackface, Swaledale, and Lonk wools are so much better 
than Herdwick wool that they are actually worse for the purposes 
defined above; while Welsh Mountain wool, being still better 
in quality, is farther from the Herdwick, but nearer to the Down 
wools, and at least for the time being as likely to fetch a better 
price as inferior Down wool, rather than as typical Mountain 
wool. 

iMsire Breeds ,—The typical sheep in this case is the Leicester: 
liincoln wool tends to be rather too strong in the wool, although 
excellent as a cross with Merino or other sheep. Any indiyidtiai 
sheep, or breeds of sheep, which show the dead non-lustre fibre of 
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the Mountain type, or the fuzzy equally non-lustre fibre of the 
Down type, are to be avoided. In this class the Wensleydale 
rightly claims special mention as being not only the most lustrous 
of our wools, but as showing a beautiful “ wave ” which can be 
carried through into the cloth as shown in Fig. 6. 

Demi-Lustre Breeds .—^The typical sheep here is the Romney 
Marsh, although this statement should be qualified with the 
statement that this sheep has a tendency to produrce a strong britch, 
which should be rigorously guarded against. In this class the 
tendency usually should be to breed towards the Down type, so 


' ; v*’/ * i' ; 

* jf ^ ^ ^ :/ i ^ ^ 's' ^ ^ '' ■> 

' V-'O ' // // * f 

^i I'-*’/ > / / / J f- i'{ /' ' J- 

‘t ;>* * j.' t ‘ #14 «• ' ■ 


' ' \ ^ f [ ■* S I ^ ^ 

s .-f? f ■■ * ■ 4 4 4' . ‘ <*:' 

■; /■ L ;» ^ ; -jt » #'■' k 


';; •; }'^ ' / . < - 

' t ' V f tV ’■ 4 


rP‘y>ith I- i '' 


y \A y 

^ .y :i: r 


.•ii -i >'■ 


Fig. 6,— Wensleydale Wool **Waved** Fabric, 


long as a good length of staple is maintained. If, however, 
lustre wools happen to be popmar the demi-lustres may be bred 
as near to lustare wools as possible. North wool, i.e., Cheviot X 
Border lieioester, under these circumstances would be an ideal 
cross, particularly if well selected. Wensleydale X Blackface or 
Wensleydale X B^kface-Wensleydale would also be a good 
cross. The Cheviot sheep produces a crisp wool which may be 
equalled, but not excelled for the world-famous Cheviot Tweeds. 

D<hm Breeds.—These breeds may best be defeed as sheep 
in which the crisp wool-character of the Mountain breed has 
been combined with the fee wool-character of the Merino. 
WherevCT one touches the Down breeds, the Merino base is, in 
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evidence, but it is quite evident that in the typical Down 
breed—^the Southdown, for example—^the wool-characters have 
been so fixed that to all intents and purpose this is a pure breed. 
Unfortunately many of the Down breeds, as already noted, having 
a black-factor in their constitution, tend to produce black hairs, 
and this absolutely rules them out of certain better-class trades, 
very markedly taMng from their value. There is one Down 
breed—^Dorset Horn—^remarkably free from black fibre, and if 
this breed coulcf be selected to produce a rather finer fibre it 
would rival the Southdown m excellence. 

In view of the present-day values of the different typical 
wools, and of the likelihood of the maintenance of such values, 
the advantage of breeding to one or other of the foregoing types 
is so important that the desirability of keeping this in mind is 
again emphasised. 

3. Bbitish Pedigree Wools. 

Useful particulars respecting these wools are given in List I, 
but something additional to this is called for, so far as fibre 
diameter is in question. In Fig. 7 the frequency curves for four 
typical wools are given, and the value of such curves, as against 
the mere statement of ** average fibre diameter,” will be at once 
realised. The extraordinary long base of the Blackface analysis 
as compared with the short base of the Southdown is of course 
to be attributed to the fact that in the Blackface we are dealing 
with the double-coat—^hair and wool—awhile in the case of the 
Southdown there is probably only one coat—^the under—^tobe 
dealt with. Frequency curve fibre-analysis of this type is only 
just coming into use, but it may be emphatically stated that 
such analysis is going to prove of very great value to the 
manufacturer as giving some indication of how the fibre will 
respond to the various manufacturing processes; the sheep- 
breeder will be wen advised to equip himself for such analysis, 
and to at least base his selection of rams for breeding purposes 
upon the frequency curves of representation staples of their 
wools. The University of Leeds has just sent out to East Africa 
the first sheep breeder fully equipped for such work! 

In List II an approximate “ quality percentage ” for each 
of the pedigree wools is given, this having been compiled by Mr. 
Foster Pickles, of the Leeds University, from the typical pedigree 
skins which have been kindly suppli& by the respective sheep¬ 
breeding associations. Before carefully examining this list.it 
may be well briefly to define what is meant by the term ‘ ‘ quality,” 
for as the value likely to be realised is partly dependent upon 
“ quality,” it will well pay the sheep-breeder to fully resliise 
what the quality number ” or numbers mean. The wooh 
classer, dealing with entire fleeces at the classing-table on the 
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sheep-station, and the wool-sorter, sorting the individual fleeces 
into from three to seven qualities, are both, almost without excep¬ 
tion, taking average fibre diameter as their basis. Sometimes 



« 5 g 'a S g ik ^ 

‘sasne asGLaHVKi ao ssoomitjaaa 


length is also specified—for example, a 60’s quality may be sorted 
as a long 60*8,” and a “ short 60*s,” but even such designation is, 
after all, only a further qualification of the fibre already defined 
as a 60*s. Taking the Bradford wool-sorters’ qualities as a basis 


BIAMETEUS OF FIBBES. (1 DIVISIOIT = + 40 Tests up to 71. 

E*ig. 7.—[Diameter frequencies (200) of four representative wools. 
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QUALITY ESTIMATION'S MADE EEOM WOOLLED 

SKINS. 


List II. —^Pbopobtiostath Peeobntage Weights oe BsmsH 
Pedigeeb Wools obtained bt Soeting Elbeoes into 
THE Vaeious Qualities. 


• 

28's 

82’s 

86*8 

86’s 

40’s 

40*8 

46*8 

:46’8 

50*8 

50*8 

56*8 

Low 




Shorts* 


Shorts* 


Shorts* 


Shorts* 

MoTjntain Wools: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Blackface . 30 

60 

20 


_ 





__ 

■ - 


Herdwick . 

60 

40 

— 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 


— 

p 

Welsh, White . 

10 

10 

46 

— 

34 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

— 

Lonk 

— 

19 

36 

— 

45 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

Swaledale Dales 

60 

30 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 




, 

Welsh, Black . 
Lustre Wools: 

— 

8i 

25 

— 

33i 

— 

334 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lincoln . 

— 

15 

40 

— 

45 

_ 


_ 

..... 

_ 


Devon Longwool 

10 

42i 

37i 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

South Devon . 

— 

15 

40 

— 

45 

— 

.— 

— 

... 

— 

_ 

Leicester 

— 

— 

10 

— 

40 

5 

45 


..... 

_ 

_ 

Dartmoor . 

7i 

45 

22i 

60 

—■ 

20 

40 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 


Ootswold • . 

Wensleydale . 

— 

16 

46 

— 

40 

— 

— 

z 

— 


— 

Border Leicester 
Demi-LustreWools: 

— 

”5 1 

10 

— 

40 

— 

45 

— 


— 

“ 

Cheviot 

10 

12i 

30 

— 

22i 

— 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Exmoor Horn . 
Biomney Marsh 

— 

— 

n 


40 

— 

36 

_— 

224 

— 

— 

or Kent . . 

Leicester Half 

— 

7i 

7 


44 


34 

74 



— 



— 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Kerry Hill . . 

Down Wools; 

— 


40 

— 

33i 


26J 

— 

—* 



Dorset Down . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

msM 

— 

65 

Dorset Horn . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

42 

— 

42 

Oxford Down . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

7i 

— 


24 


Su£Eolk . . * 

Hampshire 


—• 

— 


— 


6 

—— 

45 

74 

““ 

50 

92i 

(Lambs* Skin) 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 


— 


— 

— 

■£] 

-p— 

ma 


30 

— 

25 

5 

40 

Shropshire . . 

«. 

— 

— 

—* 


— 

7i 

— 

474 


Southdown. 






—... 

19 


45 


36 


Mr. Haoiy Wilkinson has evolved the folloiring rule for linkh% 
up (Eameter (i) with quality number (g); 

' d- ^ 

l*52gi-«8‘ 
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Thus if a wool has been classed as a 48’s quality, its average 
fibre diameter should be : 


1 _ 1 
1-52 48i »» 744’ 


Conversely, if a wool-fibre under the microscope is found to have 
a diameter of then as c 


Log g = - i (Log 1-52 + Log d) 


— = 48’s quaUty. 


In List III the relationships of particular fibre diameters to 
the Bradford quality numbers are given. 


laST in. — ^ThE BiELATIOirSHIP BETWEEN QuALITy NUMBBE 
AND FiBBE DiAUETEB. 


Bradford QnaJIty 
Nmnber. 

Diameter by 1 

formula 

Bradford Quality 

1 Number 

Diameter by 
formula 

28’s 

1/314' 

56’s 

1/954' 

32’s 

1/389' 

68 ’s 

1/1007' 

36’s 

1/470' 

60’s 

: 1/1064' 

40’s 

1/595' 

64’s 

1/1180' 

44’s 

1/648' 

68 ’s 

1/1299' 

46’s 

1/696' 1 

70’s 

. 1/1361' 

48’s 

1/744' 

80’s 

1/1686' 

60*s 

1/795' 

90’s 

1/2034' 

52’s 

1/846' j 

lOO’s 

1/2408' 

54’s 

1/899' 




In the old days British wool-sorters sorted under such terms 
as “KcHook” “Prime,” "Choice,” “Super,” “Abb,” etc., 
for the finer wools, and “ Blue,” “ Neat,” “ Brown,” “Brokes,” 
etc., for the lustre and demi-lustre wool. Even to-day the sortw 
of English wool is liable to revert to such terms, as indicated 
in the following examples of the sorting of British fleeces. 
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List IV.— The Sorting or Typical Wools and TTAma 


Merino. 

Shirlings. 

Brown pieces and kempy. 
80*s and occasionally higher. 


Lincoln. 

Tar-bits. 

Low shorts. 

Shirlings (bits with dung attached). 
Kempy, grey, and brown pieces. 
28’s ) (If necessary also one 

Britchj termed “ tail.”) 

32’s. 

36’s. Bulk sort. 

40’s. 

40’s short. 

PeiBlan. 

Shirlings. 

Britch. 

36 ’s white. 

40’s white. 

36’s brown. Bulk sort. 

40’s brown. 


. . Sonthdowns. 

Shirlings. 

Grey, kempy, and brown pieces* 
Britch. 

40’s. 

44’s. 

46’s. 

60’s. 

66 ’s. Bulk sort. 

Blackfaced Scotch. 

Tar bits and shirlings. 

White britch. 

Grey britch. 

32’s grey. Bulk sort. 

40’s white. 


Sorting Analysia of Lincoln Hogs. 


Blue (40’s).40% 

Neat (36’s).30% 

Brown (32’s).10% 

Brokes(30’s).10% 

Britch (28’s).10% 


100 % 


The meaning of quality,” however, may well be carried a 
stage farther, for fundamentally it has reference to the length 
to which a given weight of wool will spin. Thus the Leeds 
woollen spinner employs as a weight basis the warteni of 6 lb. 
(the quartern of the old 24 lb. stone) and takes as a spioningb^e 
1,536 yards. Thus— 

If 6 lb. is drawn out to 1,636 yds. the skeins is I’s; 

,, >9 ,9 ,, 2 X 1,636,, ,, ,■ „ 2s5 

,, ,, „ ,, 3 X 1,536 ,, ,, jj 3 etc. 


But the Leeds woollen spinner never appears to have linked 
up his skein (or count) number with any quality number. 

On the other hand the Bradford worsted spinner employs as 
a weight basis 1 lb., and takes as a spinning base 660 yards. 
Thus : 

If 1 lb. is drawn out to 660 yds. the count is I’s ; 

99 99 ,99 99 ^ ^ 660 ff ,, 2 S 5 

99 99 99 ® X660 ,, ,, 3 S, CtC. : 
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Thus a 48’s quality is so named because it is supposed to spin 
out to— 


48 X 560 = 26,880 yards per lb.; 

60’s quality is supposed to spin out to— 

60 X 560 = 33,600 yards per lb.; and so on. 

As a matter of fact the spinning qualities of any fibre are usually 
at least 10 per cent, below the sorting quality number, and the • 
maintenance of the standard qualities in sorting is not an easy 
matter. The “ qualities ” of the sheep-station “ classer,’’ and 
of the Yorkshire “wool-sorter,” are, however, remarkably 
consistent.^ 

In view of the desirability of world standards the relative 
British and other standards are given in List V. 


List V.—^The Wobld’s Stakdard Quality Numbers. 


Biitish 

(Brad¬ 

ford) 

U.S. 

Domestic 

U.S. 

Territory 

! 

US. 

Pulled 

Canadian 

South 

American 

Counts 
Spun to 
(Worsted) 

76’8/80’a 


. 

_ 


Merino 

|70*s up- 







, wards 

70’8 


— 

— 

—u 


! 64*s 

64’8/70’s 

1 

o 

0^ 

Fine 

AA 



60’s 

64’s 1 

i Blood (X) 

Delaine 

Fine 

AA 


99 

56’s 


Medinm | 





60’s 

i Blood 

i Blood 

A Fine 

Fine 

Prime 

48*s 

56’8 ) 

f Blood 

1 Blood 

B 

Fine 

1 

46*s 



Medium 



50’8 

i Blood 

i Blood 

B Medium 

Medium 

2 

36*s 

46’s/48’s 

Low J Blood 

Low i Blood 

0 Low 

Low 

; 3 

32’s 



Medium 

Medium 

1 


44*8 1 

Common 

Common 

0 Coarse 

Coarse 

’ 4 

30*s 

40*8 

. 

99 

ff 

0 Lustre 

Lustre 

' 6 

16*s 

36*8 1 

Braid 

Braid 

C Lustre 

Lustre 

i 6 

16’s 

28*s/32’si 


99 

— ' 

"— 

1 

i 

12 ’s 


4. British Pedigi^se Fleeces. 

The wonderfully complete exhibition of fleeces (skins) repre¬ 
sentative of British pedigree sheep which the Council of the 
EoyalAgrioulturalSocietyin collaboration with the University of 
Leeds has been able to collect is well illustrated in Fig. 8, which 

^ See JVa^e, Feb. 14,1925. 
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Ko. 8.—Leedb iKiversitj^s at 11»e Eoyal Sboar, I^oeeteiv 1924. 
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shows these fleeces as displayed at the Royal Show held at 
Leicester in 1924. 

More details of these fleeces are given in Figs. 9, a to d, these 
giving rise to the following comments— 



The quality numbers are given on the fleeces, and from the 
notes given on the illustrations should be readily recognised. 
It will be noted that these qualities run from 28’s, the lowest 
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quality in the Swaledale, to 66’s, the highest quality in the Dorset 
Down. In some Southdown fleeces a 58’s quality would be in 
evidence. 

Perhaps the most remarkable point raised is the uniformity 



Fig. 96.—^Dartmooir Fleece. 


of iBlbre in the fleeces nearest to the guter-hair type (Dartmoor), 
and, the under-wool type (Dorset . Down). 

These fleeces have been selected particularly to show the 
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d^tribution of the wool qualities. The circular distribution in 
the Swaledale, the straight-down distribution in the Dartmoor, 
the varied but extraordinarily uniform distribution in the 



Fig. 9c. —Cheviot Fleece. 
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whole series are to be convemently housed for reference in the 
Museum of the Textile Industries Department of the University 
of Leeds, through the munificence of the Worshipftil Company 



Figu 9<Z,— Dorset Dowq Heece. 

of Clothworkers of the City of London, who are wishful to mstke 
a grant to the University for this purpose. 
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S, British Pedigree Wool Tops. 

In the worsted as distinct from the woollen industry it is cus¬ 
tomary to deal with wools in a semi-manufactured state, that 
is as “ top.” A “ top ” is produced by first breaking up the 
natural fibre arrangement in the fleece and in the “lock ” or 
“ staple,” thus producing a perfect “ blend,” or mixture, as 
it is termed, and then combing out the short apd broken fibres, 
leaving as the “top” the fibres from, say, two inches and 
upwards in length, perfectly straight. In List VI. the pro- 


List VI.— ^British Pedigree Wools. 


Bteed 


Mountain Wools; 

Blackface .... 
Herdwick .... 
Welsh (White) . . . 

Look. 

Swaledele Dales 
Welsh (Black) . . . 

Lustre Wools: ^ 

Lmcoln 

Devon Longwool . 
South Devon . 
Leicester . . . , 

Dartmoor .... 
Ootswold .... 
Wensleydale 
.Border Leicester 
Demi-Lustre Wools: 

Cheviot. 

Exmoor Horn . . . 

Romney Marsh or Kent 
Leicester, Half-bred . 
Kerry Hill . . , . 

Down Wools: 

Dorset Down . 

Dorset Horn , , , 

. Oxford Down ... 
Suffolk Down ... 
Hampshir e . . . . 

Ryeland . , , . 

Shropshire .... 
Southdown , . . . 


Proportion. Top to 
NoU 


6to 1 
4 to 1 
9 to 1 
9*3 to X 
4*3 to 1 
6*6 to 1 

19*5 to 1 
10 tol 
X2*3 to X 

12*^0 1 
XO to X 


XX tol 
X7-7 to X 
X0*6 to X 
X6*8 to 1 
11*6 to 1 

14*3 to X 
18*6 to 1 
16*6 to 1 
1X*2 to 1 
13*3 to 1 

X2«6to 1 
7*6 to 1 


portions of “ top ” to “ noil ” (short fibre) yielded by the opera¬ 
tion of combing the British Pedigree Wools are given. The 
particidar commercial form a “ top ” takes is that of a sliver, 
of which 10 yards weighs from 4 to 8 ounces. This sliver— 
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many yards in length—^is usually placed on the market in ‘‘ ball ” 
form : that is, the sliver, approximately as thick as one’s wrist, 
is wound up in ball form, such balls being approximately 16in. 
X Sin, of solid wool fibre. Tops are classed under the quality 
numbers already referred to. It should be noted, however, that 
naturally following the sorting of any fieece, a given type, of 



Fro. 10.—Drawing of Pedigree Wool Tops (^ .Series)* 


wool—a Romney liforsh, for example—^may be sorted into four 
or more qualities of tops. Or, to put it in another way, a 32’s 
top , quality niay b^ .made from Herdwick, Blackface, Swale- 
dalei Loiik, Lmcbhi, Leicester, or Cotsw;old, etc., wools; and 
although all , these tops would be all 32’s quality, many of them 
would exhibit characteristic difierences, although the fibre dia¬ 
meter would be approximately the same for the whole series. 
In Jigs.. IQ .and 11,,what are termed ‘‘ drawings” from the 
complete range of British poiigree wools are illustrated. The 
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difference in fibre diameter will already have been gauged, but 
the difference in length will come somewhat as a revelation to 
the uninitiated. On examining any one of these drawings it will 
further be noticed that each is not made up of the same length 
of fibre—^which would be ideal—but is composed of fibres 
varying from long to comparatively short. Now by hand, or 



Fig. 11.—Drawings of Pedigree Wool Tops (2nd Series). 


better still by means of the Schlumberger Top Analysing 
Machine, the percentages of the various fibre lengths can be 
got put and graphed as a curve on a definite basis which allows 
an exact comparison for length to be made between two or 
more tops. The analysis of representative long and short tops 
are given in Figs. 12 and . 13.^ Such analyses (which may be 

1 Kindly preMred for the Leeds Dmveisiiy by Mr. E. H. Townend, 
Manager of the Bradford Oorporation Conditioning Foupc. 
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graphed on mathematical lines) enable the yarn constructor to 
spin the fibre into yam under the best possible conditions, and 



Fig. 12.—^Analysis of Devon (Lustre) Top. 



Fig. IS.-^Analysis of Dorset Horn Top. 


further give some idea of the ultimate strengths of yams and 
cloths produced from the respective tops* 



























3?io. 14&. 

AVERACE 3I-49ffl3. AVERAGE 57-54<hs AVERAGE 61-Bms AVERAGE 82*54ozs. 



brettk Woollen yam Woollen IST tests 

fS* ilaw tests Woollen yarn — • — • breah Worsteti yam 

Fia. 14a. 













AVcRAvit *ilO/QK a\/cda/'C CQ ^7 

AVERAGE 52-95ok. AVERAGE 45-2ois AVERAGE 59'5/ok. 




mRmMtas. AVERAGE 29-7azSL AVERAGE 54*31ok. AVERAGE 49-29<as. 
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Woollen yarn — . — . Worsted yarn 

Fig. 14(2. 
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6. British Pedigree Yarns. 

From the various qualities of tops illustrated, corresponding 
types of yams may be produced. The yam spinner wishes to 
Imow two things—first, whether the fibre of which any yam is 
spun is sound; second, whether these fibres are bound together 
(spun) in a manner which will give the utmost strength to the 
resultant yam. These two points are ascertained by testing 
the yam in a machine which practically consists of two jaws, 
(between which the yam can be lightly tensioned and held), one 
of which is fixed, and the other of which may be gradually loaded 
until the yam breaks, when both strength and elongation may 
be recorded. To test for the “ fibre break ” the two jaws are 
brought close together for the test, and a series of threads—^say 
twenty.five—^broken. Then the same yam (necessarily indi¬ 
vidual lengths) is tested at well over the fibre length—say a 
series of twenty-five eighteen-inch lengths. The “ fibre break ” 
enables the spinner to judge of the soundness of the fibres of 

which the yam is composed, while break , . ^ ^ 

fibre bresk 

18-inch thread break in terms of the fibre break (usually from 0*5 
to 0*76) gives what may well be termed the “ spinning efficiency.’’ 
In Figs. 14a to d the records for yams from four typical British 
Pedigree wools are given. Many points of profound interest to 
the spinner may be read from these graphed results. 

7. British Pedigree Cloth and Hosiery Farrics. 

Just as each type of top gives a corresponding type of yam, 
so does each type of yam give a corresponding type of cloth. A 
further difficulty comes in here, however; for any wool may be 
made into a woollen yam (carded and mule-spun yam, and the 
corresponding cloth), or a worsted yarn (gDled or carded, combed, 
drawn, and frame spun, and the corresponding cloth). The 
wools under consideration have each been made into (a) typical 
woollen, and (6) typical worsted cloths under identical conditions. 
Now, although strength is an important factor in cloths, a more 
important one is what is termed the felting or milling capacity. 
This is something more than shrinkage—^it is a further contraction 
of the cloth upon itself. The theory of “ felting ” cannot be gone 
into here, but some extraordinary results are given in Fig. 15 
which represents graphically the results of “felting” yard 
lengths of each of the wooUen and worsted cloths from each of the 
pe<Sgree wools under identical condiiuons; and in the lower part 
is given the percentage shrinkage. To the cloth manufacturer 
these results come as an astonishing revelation, for they show-^ 
1. That worsted doths tend to felt more than woollen cloths. 
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2. That the three possible exceptions to this rule are wools 
grown in Devonshire or thereabouts. 

3. That Down wools, which were supposed to be non-felting 
wools, supply one of the wool which felts the best. 

4. That the “ fibre-stuff,” or the “ fibre-scaffolding ” of the 
respective wool fibres vary: for the difference between the woollen 
and worsted cloths contractions may be taken to measure the 
elasticity of the respective fibres^—^those fibres which have allowed 
themselves to be pulled out most in the drawing and spinning 
contracting (felting) the most in the subsequent finishing pro¬ 
cesses. Thus the three wools, Exmoor Horn, Romney Marsh, 
and Dorset Horn, as worsteds, are remarkable for their felting 
properties, and in this case this property is in some sense a 
measure, of their previous elongation during drawing and 
spinning. 

The quality of ‘‘ elasticity,” as shown by elongation, is natur¬ 
ally a very important one in dealing with hosiery yarns and fabrics. 
Sometimes a shrinking and felting yam is required; sometimes 
it is very desirable that a non-felting yam should be employed. 
Thus the foregoing particulars are of the utmost importance to 
the hosiery manufacturer, and similar particulars worked out 
for Colonial wools should be a Godsend, 


8. SpBCiAii Uses oe Bbitish Pedigbee Wools. 

Many of the Pedigree wools possess characteristics of remark¬ 
able value. Not a pound of Herdwick, Cheviot, Romney, 
Wensleydale, Southdown, etc., wools should be allowed to go 
out of the country. And if fashion changes, as it may well do, 
there will be all too little of these wools for the home manufactures. 
As the values of these wools for the production of certain typical 
fibres become better known, it may well be anticipated that the 
demand will be so great that they should stUl markedly increase 
in value. Yery few wools will give the Wensleydale waved 
effect, few wools can provide the Herdwick handle and colours, 
few wools the crisp Cheviot or characteristic Southdown effect; 
and if only the British manufacturer will make the most of these 
possibilities there will be a marked development in the demand 
for fabrics from British wools, to the mutual advantage of both 
grower and manufacturer. Wool values will undoubtedly 
fluctuate in the near future, but the world’s demand for wool 
fabrics is such that it is more likely that there will be a furtW 
permanent rise rather than a serious decline in these particular 
values. Wool is wanted, and all possible wool-growing tracts 
should be utilised to the full—^in this and in other coun¬ 
tries. 
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In Fig. 16 staples from the parent sheep are shown. 


4 



1 2 8 
Fig. 16.— Cross-breeding Es^riments for Wool and Mutton. 


Qtxalitles of wool from Sires and Bams eiqtressed In ** counts.” 
-V 8d;s. I4ncoln»am(Ll), 

I*. JJ's! EM* 

4, eo's. Merino Ewe (M). 
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In Pig. 17, the “ live weights ” of the respective crosses are 
given. 



—-- Leicester. 

-- Border Leicester: 


Pig. 17. 


9. Sheep por Crossing Purposes. 

Some remarkably interesting experiments have been carried 
out by the Department of Agriculture of the New South Wales 
State Government on the relative value of Lincoln, Leicester, 
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and Border-Leicester crosses "witli Merinos from both the mutton 
and the wool point of view. 

In Fig. 18 the average ** wool weights ” of the wethers of 
the respective crosses are given. 


Weight M 
pounds 
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_ Uncolfi 

__ Leic^er 

™ Border Leicester 


Fig. 18. 


In Fig. 19 the average wool weights ” of ewes at different 
ages are given. 
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In List VU the average percentages of the various qiualities 
of wools for the respective crosses are given. 


List YII.-—Peeoentagbs oe Ewes' Fleeces of Vaeiotts 
COUISTTS AT ThEEB FaRMS COMBINED. 


Count 

LInooln-Merino 

Leicester-Merino 

Border Leicester-Merino 

Ewes 

Ewes 

Ewes 

No. of 
Fleeces 

Percentage 

No. of 
Fleeces 

Percentage 

No. of 
Fleeces 

Percentage 

S8’s 

4 

•34 

312 

23-53 

289 

21-74 


183 

15-86 

432 

32-57 

414 

31-15 

54’s 

176 

14-96 

261 

19-67 

269 

20-24 


359 

30-52 

290 

21-87 

294 

22-12 

46*8 

377 

32-05 

31 

2-33 

62 

4-66 

44’s 

74 

6-29 



1 

•07 

40*8 

3 

•25 






In List Vm, the ** average percentages of the clean yield " 
of these various qualities of wool of the respective crosses are 
given. 


List VnE—AvEEAGB Pbboentagb of Clean Yeeld Return 
FROM Wool of Different Grades at Bathurst, Wagga 
AND CowRA Experiment Farms. 



Lincoln-Merino 

i 

Leicester-Merino 

Border Ldcester-Meiino 

Count 

Wetliers 

i 

Ewes 

1 

Wethers 

Ewes 

Wethers 

Ewes 

1 ■ 


No. 

Yield 

No. 

jm 

No. 

Pleld 

No. 

Yl^d 

No. 

Y!dd 

! 

No. 

Yield 



percent. 


percent. 


percent. 


percent. 


percent. 


percent. 

SS's. 

M. 

•mm 

4 

63-27 

21 

64-28 

312 

55-97 

70 

61-0 

289 

69-76 

S6^s 

82 

S7-67 

183 

58-83 

114 

67-36 

432 

58-86 

120 

62-05 

414 

61-65 

64*S 

43 

61-0 

176 

62-14 

50 

60-35 

261 

60-48 : 

42 

63-21 

269 

62-98 

50’s 

100 

64-18 

359 

62-93 

111 

62-72 

290 

62*56 

82 

64-81 

294 

64-39 

46^8 

X42 

66-66 

877 

65*46 

17 

65'16 

31 

65-53 

9 

64-71 

62 

66-64 

44^8 

20 

70-84 

,74 

68-0 

—- 

- 


’ — 


' — r, , , 

i 


40*8 



3 

72-3 

. , 1 


, 

1 




- -TT' 
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In List IX, the “ average value per pound of the various 
grades of the respective crosses are given. 

List IX.— ^Avebage Value peb Pound op Difpbeent Grades 
OP Wool, based on Clean Scoured Returns. 


Count 

Llncoln-Kerino 

Leicester-Merino 

Border Leic 

ester-Merino 

Wethers 

Ewes 

Wethers 

Ewes 

Wethers 

Ewes 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

58’s 

56's 

54*s 

50’s 

46's 

44*s 

40'S 

1 

32 

43 

100 

142 

20 

1 

d. 

iJio 

ie-17 

14-72 

12-81 

13-22 

4 

183 

176 

359 

377 

74 

3 

d. 

15- 

14- 55 

15- 89 

14- 51 
12-57 
12-18 

15- 35 

21 

114 

50 

111 

17 

d. 

14-42 

14-31 

14-65 

14-74 

10-02 

312 

432 

261 

290 

31 

<2. 

15-61 

14- 63 

15- 46 
18-71 
11-21 

70 

120 

42 

82 

9 

1 

d. 

18-53 

15- 16 

16- 12 
13-95 
11-22 

289 

414 

269 

294 

62 

1 

d. 

17.65 

15-32 

15-93 

13-32 

11-37 

15* 


in List X a summary of the wool values ’’ is given. 

List X.— ^The Relative Values op tbe Three Wools 
(Pre-War). 


Cross 

Wethers 

Ewes 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

LjM (Lincoln cross) . . 

337 

d. 

13-94 

1,176 

d. 

13-93 

LgM (Leicester cross) * . 

313 

14-28 

1,326 

14-71 

L 3 M (Border-L*cester cross) 

323 

15-61 

1,329 

16-30 


These figures are well worth careful studying on the part of 
the British sheep-breeder, who is breeding for the Ram Export 
Trade. It would seem to be very desirable for our own Board of 
Agriculture to initiate similar series of experiments in this country 
in view of the importance of the Ram Export Trade to British 
sheep-breeders. 

One further matter only in conclusion. Recently the value of 
the Romney Marsh sheep for crossing purposes in New Zealand 
has been brought into question by Mr. P. A. Aykroyd, of Bradford. 
When Professor Cossar Ewart returned from New Zealand, in the 
early months of 1924, he reported to the writer of this article 
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bis surprise at the coarseness of the New Zealand Romney Marsh 
wools. By some mischance his views were entirely misrepre¬ 
sented, and he was supposed to have given expression to views very 
favourable to the New Zealand Romney sheep, and at variance 
with the opinion held in Bradford. Fortunately the writer of this 
paper was able to obtain samples from both Mr. F. A. Aykroyd 
and Professor Cossar Ewart; and also having some particulars of 
Australian Romney Marsh wools, and the pedigree Romney 
Marsh wools provided by the Royal Agricultural Society before 
this controversy arose, it has been possible to analyse carefully 
all these samples, and from these analyses, perhaps, more com¬ 
pletely to appreciate the position than has previously been 
possible. It should further be added that as the Wensleydale 
sheep was suggested as a more suitable sheep than the Romney 
for New Zealand, analyses of the Wensleydale wools are also 
given. The value of the Wensleydale sheep, however, is brought 
into question by its tendency, already referred to, to throw blacks, 
and it may safely be said that unless the wonderfully interesting 
research into the Wensleydale constitution at present being 
undertaken by Mr. Dry, at Leeds University, should show the 
possibility of developing a Wensleydale white breed, this sug¬ 
gestion must be ruled out of court. It may interest sheep- 
breeders to know that the University of Leeds already owns 
one or two Wensleydale Rams which have never got black 
lambs, and Mr. Dry is of the opinion that there are similar ewes. 
Offers to purchase these from West Africa for breeding purposes 
have already been refused. For further particulars on this 
interesting matter breeders are referred to Mr. Dry’s papers 
already published, or about to be published in “ The Journal 
of Genetics.” In Fig. 20 the micro-measurements in frequency 
curve form of fibres of the PedigreeRomney Marsh and Wensley¬ 
dale wools are given. The Wensleydale shows a “tail” of 
strong fibres which are not represented in the Romney Marsh. 
It should be noted that these results in each case are repre¬ 
sentative of the whole fleece, so that both curves are on a much 
longer basis than would be the case with sorted qualities of 
each type of wool. 

In Fig. 21 the coarser New Zealand Romney Marsh fibre is 
compared with the British Pedigree fibre. The fact that the 
New Zealand curve is based upon fibres from looks taken from 
the shoulder of the sheep in New Zealand, whereas the British 
Pedigree curve is based upon representative fibres, suggests 
that Professor Cossar Ewart’s criticism of the New Zealand 
Romney Marsh wools as being “ coarse ” is quite justified. 

In Kg. 22 a series of normal Wensleydale fibres—^measured 
for variation at both “ tip ” and “ root ”—^is con^asted with a 
similar series of fibres ta^n from a degenerate Romney Maipsh 
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fleece submitted by Mr. F. A. Aykroyd. Here the difierence is 
extraordinary, and is the justification for the strong criticism 
which Mr. Aykroyd has passed on Romney Marsh crosses. 

In Fig, 23 two series of Romney Marsh staples—one waved, 
the other nearly straight—are shown. The umformity in length 



Fio. 20.—Bonmey Mai^ and Wensleydale Pedigree Wools compared. 
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of staple and the comparatively little “ bottom wool are here 
well illustrated. 

In rig. 24 a British Pedigree Romney Marsh slgiu is shown, 
in this case the “ britch ” quantity is down to 32’s,but there is 



very little of it. The less there is of the 36's quality, the 
bett^* The bulk quantities should be 40’s and 46’s. Upon the 
whole a fleece of this type cannot well be improved upon for 
crossing purposes if the lofty type of wool i^ecially meeting the 
requirements of the hosiery manufacturers is desired. It is - 


2 i«—ISfew Zealand and Pedigree Boxoney Marsli Wools contrasted. 
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22.—^Pedigree Wensleydale contrasted with New Zealand Romney Marsh Cross. 
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interesting to note that New Zealand Bomney Marsh fleeces 



Fig, 23.—Variations in the;same fleece of a pedigree Bomney 
grown in the Otago district are classed up . to 50% while thc^e 
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grown in Wellington are mostly 44’s, with some 46’s. The Gis¬ 
borne district comes in between with a 48’s as its highest classmg. 
It is just conceivable that the Romney Marsh sheep may respond 



Fio; 24.—Boamey £eeoe diown% qualities bf wood iaijgmg from 32's to 46's. 


differently to different environments* It this is so, all the more 
need to carefully select the finest coated sheep only for breeding 
purposes* 
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The following particulars, kindly provided by the author!- 
ties controlling the Melbourne Spring (September) Show, 
may. very usefully be considered by British sheep-breeders. 
The value of the Romney Marsh fleeces—^no doubt from well- 
selected or culled sheep—shows clearly that the faults com* 
plained of in Romney Marsh wool lie, not so much in the 
breed as in the neglect of care in selecting the rams and culling 
the ewes. It is hoped that the presentation of the problem 
here given will enable sheep-breeders in the Colonies to use the 
Romney Marsh breed of sheep in a satisfactory manner, and that 
by this means the strong position of this breed in the Overseas 
Dominions and elsewhere may be not unduly disturbed. 


Partiottlabs or Tctical Fleeces Exhibitep at the 
Melbourne (Victoria) Show, 1923. 


Pesoription 

Weight 
lb. oz. 

Value 
per lb. 


Exhibit, Prize, Judge’s 
Remarks 

Fleece . 

Pieces, Bellies . 
Std. Heces and 
Locks . . 

Totaj 

23 11 

3 4 

0 12 

1 value 0 

d. 

4 

f fleece 

£ a. d. 

0 14 9i 
Oil 

0 0 2 

Lmcoln Bam Fleece, 1st 
Prize, 36’s quality, good 
lustre and character, fair 
staple. 

£0 16 Oi 

Fleece . . . 
Pieces, Bellies « 
Std. Heces and 
Locks * . 

j 

Tota 

19 4 

1 8 

0 8 

1 value c 

ei 

3J 

2 

if fleece 

0 10 10 

0 0 5i 

0 0 1 

Lincoln Ewe Fleece, 1st 
Prize, 36's quality, good 
style and lustre, and 
weight of staple. 

£0 11 4i 

Fleece . . . 

Pieces, Bellies . 
Std. Pieces and 
Locks . . 

Total 

1 

11 0 

2 15 

0 3 

i value c 

10 

n 

H 

f fleece 

0 9 2 

0 1 10 

0 0 Oi 

English Leicester Bam 
Fleece, Ist Prize, 46*s, 
44’s quality, good length, 
style, lair bulk. 

£0 11 0} 

Fleece . . . 

Pieces, Bellies . 
St<L Pieces and' 
Locks. . . 

Tota 

13 0 
2 1 

0 5 

il value c 

g 

H 

)f fleece 

0 9 9 
0 0 Hi 

0 0 1 

English Leicester Ewe 
Fleece, 1st Prize, 44*s, 
quality, good length, 
style and bulk. 

£0 10 9i 

■ 
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Description 

Weight 
lb. oz. 

Value 
per lb. 

i 

! 

i 

Exhibit, Prize, Judge's 
Eemarlcs 



d. 

£ 8, d. 


Fleece . . . 

10 12 

9 

0 8 0} 

Border Leicester Ham 

Pieces, Bellies . 
Std. Pieces and 

3 0 

7 

0 19 

Fleece, 1st Prize, 46*s 
quality, good length, 

Locks. . . 

Tota 

0 10 

1 value 0 

Si 

f fleece 

0 0 2} 

£0 10 0} 

bulk and style, burry. 

Fleece . 

i 

! 11 12 

9 

0 8 9} 

Border Leicester Ewe 

Pieces, Bellies . 
Std. Pieces and 

1 1 11 

n 

0 1 0} 

Fleece, 1st Prize, 44*s 
quality, good length, 

Locks . 

Tota 

0 11 

1 value 0 

3i 

f fleece 

0 0 2} 

£0 10 0} 

bulk and style. 

Fleece « 

14 15 

14 

0 17 5 

Bomney Bam Fleece, 1st 

Pieces, Bellies . 
Std. Heces and 

3 10 

8 

0 2 5 

Prize, 46*s quality, ex¬ 
cellent length, style and 

Locks. . . 

Tota 

1 1 

1 value 0 

3 

•f fleece 

0 0 3} 

£1 0 1} 

colour. 

Fleece . . . 

16 4 

12 

0 16 3 

Bomney Ewe Fleece, 1st 

Pieces, Bellies . 
Std. Pieces and 

3 13 

n 

0 2 4} 

Prize, 46*s, 60’s quidity, 
good length, style and 

Locks. . . 

Tota 

1 3 

1 value G 

Si 

if fleece 

0 0 4} 

£0 19 0 

bulk. 

Fleece . . . 

5 4 

15 

0 6 6} 

Down Bam Fleece (other 

Pieces, Bellies . 
Std. Pieces and 

1 3 


0 0 11} 

than Shropshire), 1st 
Prize, 50’s quality, good 

Locks. . . 

Tota 

0 7 

1 value G 

4 

if fleece 

0 0 1} 

£0 7 7i 

length and bulk. 

1 

Fleece . . . j 

6 10 

22i 

0 12 5 

Down Ewe Fleece (other 

Pieces, Bellies . 
Std. Pieces and 

1 5 

13} 

0 15} 

than Slu^opshire), 1st 
Prize, 58*s quality, ex¬ 

Locks . . . 

0 3 

6 

0 0 1} 

cellent length, style and 
colour. 

Total value of fleece 

£0 13 11} 
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Description 

Weight 
lb. oz. 

1 

Value 
per lb. 

1 

! 

Exhibit, Prize, Judge’s 
^marks 

Fleece . 

10 8 

d. 

(Polwo 

30 

£ Sm dt 

rth Type*) 
16 3 

Cross-bred Ewe or Wether 

Pieces, Bellies . 

3 0 

21i 

0. 6 4} 

Fleece (60*s or finer), 1st 

Std. Pieces and 
Locks . . 

0 6 

10 

0 0 3| 

Prize, 64’s quality, ex¬ 
cellent length, style, and 

Tota 

1 value 0 

f fleece 

£1 11 11} 

bulk, very soft handling. 

Fleece 

7 10 

{Corriec 

m 

laU Type*) 
0 17 10 

50’s, 56*s quality, excellent 

Pieces, Bellies . 

1 3 

16 

0 17 

length, fair style and 

Std. Pieces and 
Locks . 

0 3 

8 

0 0 1} 

bulk. 

Tota 

1 value 0 

if fleece 

£0 19 6} 


Fleece . . . 

9 6 ; 

1 

27 

1 

1 1 1 

Merino Ram Fleece, 1st 

Pieces . 

2 1 

22} 

0 3 11 

Prize, 64’s quality, good 

Bellies . 

1 0 

18} 

0 1 6} 

length. Fair style and 

Std. Pieces and 
Locks . 

0 10 

9} 

0 0 6 

soft handling. 

Tota 

1 ) 

1 value of fleece 

£1 7 Oi 


Fleece ... 

9 0 


0 19 1} 

Merino Ewe Fleece, 1st 

Pieces 

2 d 

20 

0 3 10 

Prize, 60’S“64’s quality. 

Bellies . . 

1 1 

17 

0 16 

Fairly bulky, fair style, 

Std. Pieces and 
Locks. . . 

0 9 

— 

0 0 4} 

slightly discoloured. 

Tota 

1 value G 

»f fleece 

£1 4 10} 
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CONCERNING VETERINARY RESEARCH. 

It wotdd not appear that the recent history of development in 
research, and provision for research, in Animal Pathology, has 
as yet been narrated in the form of a comprehensive story. It 
may fairly be said that the story, in its^ most recent stages, 
circulates arotmd the activiti^ of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In 1905, when' the writer joined the MHnistry (then the 
Board of Agriculture), the only departmental provision for 
research consisted of a room below the street level, opening on 
to Old Scotland Yard. It is not possible to produce photographic 
records of this room, as none are extant. To describe it as 
inadequate would be dealing very lightly with its shortcomings. 
Swine Fever and other specimens were received for diagnosis, and 
the laboratory, if it might be called such, was a nuisance to the 
occupants of rooms in its near vicinity, and often destroyed the 
appetite of the workers, if their work brought them into the 
room about meal times. 

Towards the end of 1906 the late Lord Ailwyn, then Mr. 
Ailwyn Fellowes, President of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, obtained a grant from the Treasury and appointed a 
Committee of scientists and agriculturalists to investigate 
Epizootic Abortion. The Committee finding it necessary to 
obtain special premises for its work, was able to rent a house 
with outbuildings, loose-boxes and paddocks, known as “ The 
Poplars,” at Sudbury, Middlesex. The laboratory accommoda¬ 
tion at The Poplars ” was meagre, consisting of one fairly 
large room well lighted for microscopical work, with two small 
ante-rooms, one of which was suitable for an incubator room and 
the other for a sterilising room. The laboratory with adjoining 
incubator room is portrayed in Fig. 1. As the Chief Veterinary 
OflScer and the Secretary of the Committee, a member of the 
veterinary staff, had to spend a good deal of time at “ The 
Poplars ” in connection with the work of investigation, it came 
about that a certain amount of the laboratory work, which had 
been carried on under most difficult conditions at Whitehall, 
was transferred to ” The Poplars.” At the end of the first 
tenancy agreement at “ The Poplars ” the laboratory investi¬ 
gation work connected with the Ministry’s administrative acti¬ 
vities had increased to such an extent that more commodious 
premises had to be sought. For this reason, and because stock- 
owners were pressing more and more for services of this kind 
from the Board, an attempt was made to obtain larger premises 
in the same neighbourhood. The Board therefore asked the 
Office of Works to provide, if possible, larger and more suitable 
premise, and in 1^8 a lease was obtained of Alperton Lodge, 
Alperton, Middlesex, a dwelling-house with 8 acres of land, and 
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considerable provision in the vray of loose-boxes and stables of 
a kind. 

The relations as regards the Abortion Committee then 
became the reverse of what obtained at “ The Poplars/’ the 
Board giviag hospitality to the Committee. 

Whfle at Alperton Lodge the laboratory staff of the Board 
was increased, which enabled the remaining portion of the work 
on Abortion to be expedited, and research work in connection 
with the Board’s admi^trative imdertakings and also as regards 
important maladies at that time outside the schedule of con¬ 
tagious diseases, became an established fact. The room at 
T?PMtehaU was finally abandoned, and all routine work which 
had to be done in ihe laboratory was transferred to Alperton 
Lodge. 

The front of the house at Alperton Lodge is portrayed in 
Fig. 2, and Fig. 3 shows the drawing-room of the house after 
it had been converted into the main laboratory. 

In 1910 a Committee was set up under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. G. L. Courthope, M.P., to investigate Swine Fever, with 
special reference to prevention and treatment by serum and 
. vaccine. The Committee asked for, and obtained a grant from 
the Treasury through the Board for the purposes of an experi¬ 
mental investigation, and in view of this extension of the work 
in hand, an annexe, in the form of a corrugated-iron laboratory, 
together with a small post-mortem house attached, was erect^ 
in the grounds of Alperton Lodge (Fig. 4). 

The work continued to extend, and there were many visitors 
from amongst interested stock-owners to Alperton Lodge. 
Complaints were ma.de by some of the latter r^aiding &e 
inadequacy and meanness of the premises, having regard to 
the impor^ce of the work in hand. Shortly after Mr. Bunci- 
man became l^esident of the Board in 1911, he visited the 
premises and expressed dissatisfaction with Alperton Lodge and 
the conditions with which the workers were surroxmded. He 
appointed a small Committee to consider the question, under 
the Chairmanship of the late Lord Lucas, then Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board. That Committee reported unfavourably 
on the existing facilities for research by the Board, and recom¬ 
mended that a well-equipped’and up-to-^te laboratory should be 
established in a convenient position outside London. Applica¬ 
tion was made to ihe Development Commissioners for a grant 
to carry out the Committee's recommendations. The application 
was favourably received by the Development Comndsaoners, 
and in 1914 a capital grant of approximately £28,000 was made 
for ground, buildings, and laboratory equipment. The Com¬ 
missioners also agreed to a maintenance grant of £2,000> year 
in the fiirst ixistanoe for research purposes. 
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A site of 40 acres was obtained at New Haw, Weybridge, 
Surrey, with convenient access to main sewer, Municipal gas 
and electricity, and Company’s water supply. Plans were drawn 
up by the Office of Works, in close consultation with the Chief 
Veterinary Officer of the Board, and building operations, which 
were commenced in 1914, were well under way when war broke 
out. The completion of the buildings was necessarily much 
delayed owing to the general upheaval, but occupation was given 
towards the end of 1917. The undertaking was particffiarly 
fortunate financially, in that the building and other contracts 
had been made before war was anticipated. The advent of war, 
and the conditions which arose therefrom, certainly added 
considerably to the anticipated cost, but it was possible, practic¬ 
ally within the estimates, to complete the buildings and equip¬ 
ment before building and other prices began to soar in the 
appalling way which arose towards the end of and after the war. 

The front of the main laboratory building is shown in Pig. 6. 
Pig. 6 shows one of the wings, which adds considerably to the 
laboratory accommodation. Pig, 7 shows piggeries, serum block 
and sets of loose-boxes for experimental animals, being only one 
side of the central paddock. There are no fewer than 6 nests 
of boxes, 32 in aH, besides byres. These are built and arranged 
in such a manner that experimental animals housed in different 
boxes can have no communication with animals under another 
experiment, although possibly in proximity. 

Pig. 8 shows the interior of one of the large piggeries. The 
outbiffidings shown just at the back of the main building consist 
of a large centrifuge room, a specially isolated laboratory for 
particular work, a post-mortem room for large animals, and 
cold storage plant worked by an electric motor. A large inciner¬ 
ator is installed in the groimds. There is also an experimental 
sheep dipper (Pig. 9). 

With reg^d to the main building; it consists of a series 
of kboratories, offices, library, museum, laboratory kitchen, 
sterilising room, incubator rooms and photographic room. Some 
of these rooms are depicted in Pigs. 10 to 18. 

In 1921 the National Poultry LStitute Advisory Committee, 
after a visit to the laboratory, expressed a strong desire that 
^ditional provision should be made at Weybridge for the 
investigation of poultry diseases, the industry itself having 
subscribed the sum of approximately £6,500 for poultry investiga¬ 
tion in its various branches. This recommendation was favour¬ 
ably received and acted upon by the Ministry. A furtW amount 
of ,£19,600 having been added from the Oom Eepeal Pund for 
research in connection with the various ramifications of the 
poultry industry, a capital sum of £2,250 was assigned for the 
erection of supplementary buildings necessary for the purpose, 



Fio. 1.—Laboratory at “The Poplars.' 



Fig. 2. —Altjerton Lodze. 






























Fig. 3. —Drawing Room of Alperton Lodge, as Main Laboratory. 



Fig. 4. —Swine Fever Investigation Laboratory, Alperton Lodge. 


























































Fig. 5. —Front of Main Laboratory Building, Weybridge. 



Fig. 6.—Back View of Main Laboratory Building, Weybridge, showing the 
wings which add to the Laboratory accommodation, Heating and Motor 
House, Post-mortem room for large animals, outside Laboratory for 
special Researches, Cold Storage accommodation, and at side of pad- 
dock, small isolation pens for experimental animals and Nests of Loose 
Boxes for larger animals. 





















Fig. 7. —Showing the two Piggeries, the Serum Preparation Block, Weigh 
bridge and Nests of Loose Boxes. 















































Fig. 11. —Vaccine Laboratory, showing Anti-abortion Vaccine being pre¬ 
pared for distribution. 



Fig. 12.—Eoom for Small Incubators maintained at different Temperatures. 



































































Fig. 14.—Laboratory Kitchen and Chemical Room. 



Fig. 15, —Sterilizing Room for Media, showing "Autoclaves and Steamers 


























Fig. 16.—^Photo-micrographic, X-ray and Ultra-Violet-ray Boom. Dai 
room with double doors opens off. 



















Fig. 18.—^Part of Museum. 



Fig. 19. —^Egg Incubator Room, small Animal Room, etc., as described 
in text. Large Incinerator to right. 
























Fig. 20.—^Nest of Six Brooder Houses, facing alternately. 
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and a maintenance grant of £1,250 to cover the expenses of 
research. 

The bmlding shown in Tig. 19 consists of a small room for 
the examination of eggs, a room for egg incubators, a food 
preparation room, and a small, specially heated, room for the 
anim als under experiment which can be dealt with in cages. 

A nest of 6 brooder houses is shown in Fig. 20. These it 
will be observed open alternatively on each side of the building. 
They are completely sealed off from each other, although internal 
provision is made in some of them, by removal of a small bulk' 
head, for a certain amount of direct or indirect contact, with a 
view to testing contagiousness. The idea of this nest of houses 
is that chicks in one compartment, suffering from a contagious 
disease, can be isolated completely &om others in the next house, 
or, if so desired, allowed various degrees of contact for experi¬ 
mental purposes. The compartmente are all constructed so that 
complete and rapid disinfection is an easy matter. 

A nest of 20 fowl houses and runs of similar construction 
is shown in Fig. 21. The houses and runs face alternately, the 
object being, as in the case of the brooder houses, to control 
isolation or contact. 

Before the creation of the Development Fund as mentioned 
above, in 1909, research in connection with diseases of animals 
had to be carried on by grants for a specific purpose, made from 
time to time by the Treasury, and these grants usually took the 
form of financing an ad hoc Committee. By the Com Repeal 
Fund created by the Com Production Act (Repeal) Act in 1921 
a provision of £850,000 for England and Wales for the period 
1922-3 to 1926-7 was made for agricultural research in England 
and Wales, and in 1924, during ]&. Noel Buxton’s term of oifiee 
as Minister for Agriculture, a further addition of £500,000 was 
made to this fund in respect of the period 1924-5 to 1928-9. 
With this fund available very material development in connection 
with agricultural research became possible, and research in 
connection with animal diseases participated in the extension. 

A Capital sum of £32,500 was sanctioned in aid of the building 
and equipment of a Pathological Research Institute at the 
Royal Veterinary College, London. A Grant of £34,000 was 
provisionally sanctioned for the establishment of a similar 
Institute at Cambridge. Further, a sum of £30,000 was paid 
to Cambridge University to provide for the endowment of a 
research Professorship in Animal Pathology. These Institutes 
are not yet complete for occupation, but research work is never¬ 
theless in progress. 

The maintenance grants for research on diseases of animals 
for the academic year October, 1924, to September, 1925, are 
approximately as under 
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(1) Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory £3,000 

(2) Royal Veterinary College ..... £4,600 

(3) AnimalPathologyResearoh Institute, Cambridge. £10,000 

(4) A grant of £3,500 is also made to the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, for helminthological 
work. 

There is also provision for making occasional grants from 
the Research Pun^ in aid of special pieces of research in animal 
pathology which it is deemed advisable should be conducted 
outside the Institutes, and further, on account of the import¬ 
ance which attaches to the problems of Foot and Mouth Disease, 
a special Committee has been set up to engage in and arrange 
for research in connection therewith. 

The Committee, which is expected to sit for some years, 
has received a grant of £10,000 to cover its work during the 
current financial year. It has taken over what used to be 
known as the Cattle Testing Station at Pirbright, which is in 
an exceedingly well isolated position, and has fitted it up specially 
to enable experimental research to be conducted on a suffi¬ 
ciently large scale, and as free as possible from chances of 
accident. 

In addition to the Institutes already mentioned. Officers 
with the designation of Veterinary Advisors have been placed at 
the University College of South Wales (Cardiff), the p Uni¬ 
versity College of North Wales (Bangor), and at Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The duties of these posts, which 
are ffiianced from the Research Fund, are that the appointed 
Veterin^ Advisor reviews from time to time as wide a district 
as possible, keeps himself informed of the position of that 
disTOct so far as diseases of animals are concerned, and calls 
in the assistance of one or other of the Research Institutes, 
and collaborates therewith, for the purposes of investigating any 
prevalent disease which is causing loss to stock-owners in that 
district. 

To assist in the provision of veterinarians trained in research, 
two Veterinary Research Scholarships, each tenable for three 
years, are awarded by the'^Ministry amuaJly, provided suitable 
applicants present themselves. 

To return to the subject of the Ministry’s laboratory, its 
divisions, provisions, and activities may be stated broadly as 
follows:— 

(a) In co-operation with the field jand headquarters staff of 
Inspectors it assumes responsibility for the ffiagnosis of the 
contagious diseases of animals which have been scheduled; 
prosecutes research regarding laboratory methods of diagnosis, 
and special problems in the pathology or epizootiology of these 
diseases, upon which the Headquaitors staff requires further 
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information with, a view to simplifying and improving the 
administrative measures designed for control or eradication, 

(6) In the section of general pathology research is carried 
on regarding the pathology of diseases, or diseased conditions, 
considered to be of importance to agriculture, without regard 
to whether they are scheduled, contagious, or not. No one 
iMtitute, however, could presume to cover the whole field of 
diseases of animals concerning which further investigation is 
desirable, and to meet this, and prevent overlapping so far as 
it is inexpedient, the Directors of the different I^titutes meet 
and consult with each other in reference to programmes of 
research. 

(c) In the section of helminthology investigation is con¬ 
centrated on diseased conditions due to parasitic worms, their 
pathology, epizootiology, the life cycles and habits of the parasites 
and curative and preventive measures. 

(d) In the poultry section the work is concentrated on diseases 
of poidtry in general, and on contagious diseases in particular. 

Inasmuch as each section has problems in common, and 
those which have close affinities, the division into (u), (ft), (c) 
and (d) may be in reality a somewhat artidcial one, when material 
or information has been sorted out, bb it were, and collaboration 
becomes a desirable necessity. 

The results of research undertaken at the laboratory are 
communicated to the scientific journals, and are also made 
available to stock-owners by means of leaflets, bulletins, and 
illustrated lectures at pre-arranged centres. It would obviously 
be beyond the scope of this article to attempt to 'give in lengthy 
detail ]theiresults|of all the investigations which have been 
carried [out at the Ministry’s laboratory, but some idea of what 
has been jaccomplished and what is in progress may be found 
interesting to those who may read this article. 

jSpizootic Abortion.^Wovimg in collaboration with the Royal 
Veterinary College for the Abortion Committee, the discovery 
of the Abortion bacillus by Bang and Stribolt was confirmed. 
It Jwas further shown: that Abortion was a miorobic disease, 
of which the act of aborting was only a symptom which does 
not always arise; that natural infection takes place most 
commonly by way of the mouth, and jbhat the bull pla;^ a very 
minor part in the spreading of the disease; that certiSn bodi^ 
are present in the blood of an infected animal, which enables 
the existence of infection in the latent stage to be diagnosed by 
tests, and provision to be made for the removal of positive 
rOacfors to the test from those animals which sse not 
infected. 

A method of giving a high degree of xe^dstance to natural 
infection by ihoculati 0 n of cultures of modffied bacQh 
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pregnant a.Tiimfl.Ta was elaborated^ and this has received extensive 
application in practice. 

Abortion which prevails from time to time in flocks of ewes 
was also studied, and was shown to be caused by a hitherto 
unknown microbe which was described as the “ vibrio of Ovine 
Abortion.” This somewhat peculiar microbe was demonstrated 
to be pathogenic to pregnant bovines, though feebly so, and 
it was actually found to be responsible for two small outbreaks 
of bovine abortion investigated in the field. The epizootiology 
of the ovine disease was also studied. Full accounts of these 
investigations were published in the Committee’s Reports, 
Cd. 4742, 4863, 7166, and 7157, and since their publication the 
findings, including those relating to ovine abortion, have been 
confirmed by various workers in other countries. 

Smne Fever» —^It is only possible to give a short outline 
of the work carried out for 1M&. Courthope’s Committee, but a 
full account will be found in the appendix to Part IV, Final 
Report, Cd. 8046, 1916. 

It was shown:—^that the excretions of affected pigs soon 
lose their virulence under natural putrefactive processes, and 
that it was safe three weeks after aU pigs concerned in an out¬ 
break had been removed, to bring new pigs on to the premises, 
even if chemical disinfection hs& not been carried out (this 
has led to very material savings in respect of disinfection by 
the authorities); that contrary to a rather widespread belief, 
rats could not be infected with Swine Fever, and could only 
at most be minor agents in spreading infection mechanically; 
that lice and fleas cannot carry infection from pig to pig; that 
infected pigs, though quite healthy in appearance, might trans¬ 
mit the ^ease to others three dajrs after being infected; that 
pigs which had passed through an acute attack of Swine Fever 
and become so-called chronic wasters, might be infective to others 
for over 80 days; that the existence of immune and recovered 
carriers of infection is probable, but the proportion thereof is 
small; that pigs after recovery from a natural attack of the 
disease, or a controlled attack induced by injecting anti-serum 
and vinis, were likely to remain immune for the remainder of 
their lives; that the red cells of the blood in an affected pig 
were heavily loaded with the virus, which seemed to adhere 
to them. 

Various methods of artificially bestowing immunity were 
investigated, and observations on the application of such methods 
in practice were conducted on a large scale. 

Sheep Sc&b, —^When a more general campaign by admmis- 
trative measures based largely on dipping, was begun against 
Sheep Scab in 1906, it became apparent that, although the life 
cycle of the causal parasite had long been known, it did not 
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complete our knowledge for administrative purposes, and that 
further and important information was desirable on the habits 
of the acams under actual conditions. Combined field and 
laboratory observations were undertaken, which amongst other 
results showed: —^that when sheep are experimentally infested 
even by heavy infestation, about three generations of the parasite, 
or may be more, have to come into existence before outward 
signs of the disease become apparent; that the symptoms are 
seldom in evidence before the twenty-fifth day, and may not 
attract attention for much longer periods, if the sheep have 
been dipped once or several times at intervals beyond that of 
the life cycle (12-14 days) of the parasite; that this latent in¬ 
fection, as it were, explain^ some of the very perplexing problems 
which arose for the inspectorate in the field in their attempts 
to trace the origin of some outbreaks in certain consignments 
of sheep which during the previous weeks, or even months, had 
passed through several owners, most of whose flocks were found 
to be clean on examination; that the sheep concerned in the 
majority of outbreaks in this country had actually been dipped 
once in the season, and some even twice with a long int^al 
between the dippings; that if eggs removed from infested sheep, 
say in wool, have not hatched in eight days, they are not likely 
to hatch at all; that in wool removed from the affected sheep, 
and containing the parasite in all its forms, such as may be 
expected to a^ere to the sides of pens, posts, fences, etc., the 
parasites do not remain viable for more than thirty days, and 
that most of them are dead in fifteen days; that those which 
survived this period are in all cases the older forms—^adults 
and nymphs©—and that they are then in a very feeble 
condition; that all attempts to mfect sheep with these en¬ 
feebled acari failed; that no eggs which had been kept off the 
sheep in this way (i.e., without being incubated) longer than 
eight days could be got to hatch. 

The results of these observations have been of great service 
in desigiung some of the administrative measures against Scab. 

Louping-Ul of Sheep. —^This is a disease of sheep which pre¬ 
vails and often causes much loss, mainly in the Spring. It 
exists on certain farms in Scotland and in the North of England. 
Its manifestations vary from a slight indisposition to very 
serious and often fatal illness characterised by coma, or a form 
of paralysis which renders the animals useless. It was shown:— 
that the disease in its most serious forms was due to inflam¬ 
matory processes affecting the brain or, spinal cord, or both; 
that the blood of an affected animal caused a pathogemc re¬ 
action in healthy sheep if inoculated thereto, and that the blood 
of a recovered animm may remain infective m this way for 
months; that the inoculation of such blood usually did not 
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cause a serious affection, except in very young larabs, and that 
the inoculated animals after recovery proved to be highly 
resistant to further inoculation and to exposure on infected 
pastures ; that an affected animal did not infect others by close 
association—^infact, that the disease was not directly contagious ; 
that the infection was passed on to other animals and kept up 
on the pastures by ticks, which apparently m feeding on the 
blood of iofected sheep withdrew an iofectmg agent therefrom, 
and this agent, after the ticks had moulted to another stage, 
could be passed on by them to a second vertebrate host upon 
which the ticks might feed. A study of the life history and 
habits of the ticks concerned was also carried out. 

Bedwater (piroplasmosis) of Gaitle ,—^This disease, which is 
due to a blood parasite—a piroplasm—^and is well known in 
certain parts of England and Wales, was investigated. The 
piroplasm of English Redwater, as it usuaJly occurs, was shown 
to be due to a different species of piroplasm from that which 
causes Tropical Redwater, and that whffe the virus of the one 
can immunise against itself, as it were, neither one gives immunity 
against the other. Blood parasites of this class as they exist 
in tropical and sub-tropical countries are the cause of high 
mortality amongst the pedigree stock imported from Great 
Britam, and seriously obstruct the export trade. The viruses 
of some of these more destructive diseases—^piroplasmosis and 
anaplasmosis—^have been imported from South Africa and 
South America by means of infected ticks or by bovine carriers. 
It has been found possible to modify their virulence, and in 
their modiffed and non-fatal form they are continuously kept 
up at the laboratory in bovine animals which have become 
healthy carriers. The blood of these immune carriers, which 
can be relied upon to give only a benign attack of the diseases 
in question, followed by resistance to a severe attack, is available 
for the immunisation or ‘‘ salting ” of pedigree animals before 
export. 

BTUchen Poisoning in Caffle.—Every year in the early Autumn 
a considerable number of cattle in certain parts of the country 
were found to die of a peculiar disease, which, from the fact 
that usually several running together were affected, was thought 
by some observers to be a contagious disease. As it occurred 
on pastures where bracken was growing, and since the fronds 
were observed to have been browsed, it was thought possible 
by others that it arose from eating the bracken. There was 
dMculty in accepting this view, however, as cattle had been 
frequently observed to eat bracken without ill results, and it 
was also known that the fatalities continued for some time— 
a week to a fortni^t—after the cattle had been removed from 
access to bracken in the pastures. 
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The ciroTimstaaioes STirroimding certain of these outbreaks 
were investigated, and the symptomatology and pathology of the 
disease were studied. It was found that there always was a 
hfetory of access to bracken. The S 3 rmptoms and lesions were 
similar to those of acute scurvy m man; bleeding from the 
mucous membranes of the eye, the nostrils, the genital orifice 
and the bowel; more or less voluminous haemorrhages under the 
skin and into the muscles, giving rise to tumours; high fever; 
and on post-mortem examination multiple haemorrhages into the 
various tissues and organs, particularly the bowel, were found. 

Feeding experiments were undertaken with the fronds of 
bracken in the early Autumn, just as the spores are beginning 
to form. It was found:—^that bovines so fed developed exactly 
the same disease as that occurring in practice; that in order 
to produce it, however, the animals had to be given about 10 lbs. 
a day, and that the feeding had to be carried on over a period 
of from 26 to 30 days; that the poison appeared to be cmnu* 
lative, and also to require a certain time to effect its action, 
when the symptoms appeared with explosive suddenness; that 
given a poisonous amount to have been consumed, the feeding 
might be stopped, yet the symptoms would appear at the ap¬ 
pointed time, which explained those cases which arose in practice 
after the animals had been removed from suspected pastures. 

It has still to be explained why some anim als eat the bracken 
and others do not, and investigation is still m progress to elucidate 
this and other points in connection with Bracken Poisoning. 

Scrapie in Sheep .—^This is a disease of sheep which at the 
present day prevaik in certain parts of the South of Scotland 
and of the North of Finland. From about the middle of the 
eighteenth century onwards, however, it was well known as The 
Rubbers ” in many counties in England—Devon, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Lmcolnshire, Yorkshire and 
Northumberland. It not only caused great loss, but also much 
disturbance in the sheep business, owing to the suspicion with 
which sheep farmers regarded their neighbours* flocks. The 
disease is also known in Spain, France and Germany, and the 
French and Germans assert that it was introduced into their 
countries by merino sheep from Spain. There is a certain 
amount of evidence that the disease may have been introduced 
into Great Britain by merino sheep, but it is not convincing; 
in fact, the written records so far available are too mdefinite 
to ^able anyone to say with accuracy when the disease first 
became known in Great Britain. 

The disease is in the ordinary course a very slowly spreading 
one. ^ere can be no doubt that the first recorders^ of the 
'^Rubbers ” in England only began to write about it after 
it had gamed extraordinary prevjSenoe, and it seems probable 
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that it lurked in a few flocks long before it was recorded. The 
first merinos are said to have come to England in the time 
of Edward IV (latter part of fifteenth century), and there were 
other importations in the time of George IV. Knowing what 
we do now of the disease, viz., that it only spreads if there is 
movement of affected sheep, followed by breeding therefrom, 
it is conceivable that it could be introduced into, and remain 
in a very limited locality for ages, if there was no general trade 
to other districts of sheep for breeding. 

The disease appears to have been got rid of finally from Eng¬ 
land, with the exception of Northumberland, where it still 
exists, sometime about the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century, though how this was brought about there is no record. 
Certain it is that there are no living sheep farmers in England 
south of Northumberland who have any recollection of the 
disease in the flocks of England, and few have even heard of it, 
except one or two who have had the ill luck to import haK-bred 
border Leicesters from some of the Border lamb sales, a practice, 
which if it becomes common for breeding rather than feeding 
purposes, will certainly re-infect the flocks of England, 

The position of Scrapie, its symptoms and epizootiology, 
deduced from the circumstantial evidence available from the 
field of practice, was reviewed by the writer in a lecture delivered 
before the Jarrow and Ettrick Pastoral Society in 1913. (See 
Annual Eeport Board of Agriculture and Eisheries, 1913.) It 
was pointed out then that the disease had what might be called 
an incubation period of at least two years, which meant that 
each experiment would have to last that time or longer, before 
any lesson obtained thereform could be applied by subsequent 
experiments designed to carry the investigations a stage further. 

It may be said shortly that the disease seldom occurs before 
the age of two years, although there are some exceptions to this. 
It may occur at that age in sheep which as lambs have been 
removed from their mothers, and taken to the laboratory. It is 
characterised by symptoms of nervousness and motor disturbance, 
and later by a persistent rubbing against fixed objects and gnaw¬ 
ing with the teeth at parts, to relieve what seems to be an inter¬ 
minable itch, yet the skin seems unaffected, except perhaps by 
the mechanically produced lesions. As the disease progresses 
the sheep emaciates almost to a skeleton, fits often supervene, 
and the animal becomes more or less paralysed in the hind 
quarters, but may be also in front, and usually dies in from three 
to four months. 

During the last ten years investigations have been carried 
on at ^e laboratory, the main objects of which have been to 
determine:—if the disease can be spread by ordinary contact 
between affected and healthy sheep; whether there is a specific 
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agent of infection which can give the disease by inoculation; 
whether the transmission from parent to offspring, which un¬ 
doubtedly occurs in a variable proportion of cases, depends on 
congenital infection passed on by, or through, the dam, or if 
the disease is transmitted from the parents as an hereditary 
taint. The investigation has involved, amongst other things, 
direct and cross breeding of small groups of animals from parents 
of known history, and has given most interesting results, which 
will be published m full at an early date. 

Foot and Mouth Disease .—^Nothing has been said so far re¬ 
garding expermiental investigations applied to Foot and Mouth 
Disease. The reason is that until recently, when as an after¬ 
math of the war on the Continent the invasions of this country 
by the disease became almost unbearable, agricultural opinion 
was strongly against the establishment of anything of the nature 
of an experimental station where this very contagious disease 
would be kept up in animals, and from which infection might 
escape to herds and flocks outside. As previously mentioned^ 
however, an ad hoc scientific committee to investigate the disease 
was appointed by the Mmister of Agriculture (Mr. Buxton), 
with the approval of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
the National Farmers* Union, and other important agricifltural 
associations. This Committee will report in due course, but it 
must not be expected that their labours will be of short duration, 
having regard to the fact that some of the best scientists in Europe 
have laboured for many years to solve the problems of Foot 
and Mouth Disease. It must not be thought, however, that 
nothing is known about Foot and Mouth Disease, experimentally 
or otherwise, or that no investigation of the disease, its epizooti- 
ology and apparent vagaries, has been pursued in this country. 
The position is that an enormous amoimt of information is re^ 
corded and available, but there is very considerable lack of 
complete information on aspects of the disease—^manner of 
invasion of clean coimtries, or spread over long distances without 
the direct intervention of affected animals, immunity, etc.— 
definite information upon which would be of the highest value to 
State Veterinary Me^cine. 

In addition to the above subjects, which represent some of 
the basic investigations of certain diseases on a comprehensive 
scale, investigations which, from their nature, demand con¬ 
tinuous work from year to year, as it were, and over a number of 
years, work of the nature of smaller contributions towards the 
solution of other problems has been carried on. It is not in 
the least intended, however, to convey the idea that the results 
of what have teen referred to as basic investigations have 
exhausted the mfonxiatipn obtainable, by research; far from it. 
There is no disease concerning which the information is 
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so complete that further research oaimot add to otir knowledge 
thereof and onr methods of dealing with it. The most one 
generation of workers can hope to do, is to carry the problem 
a few stages further, thereby providing a more extended pro* 
montory from wHch future workers may jump ojBE. The results 
in one generation, however, may reach a point of great value 
to the State. 

Many important diseases of animals still await the serious 
attentions of the epizoologist, the pathologist, the helminthologist 
and the therapeutist. Amongst these may be mentioned enzootic 
sterility of cattle, tuberculosis, diseases of young life characterised 
by forms of persistent diarrhcBa which often end fatally, diseases 
caused by certain worms which inhabit the stomachs of cattle 
and sheep, and bacterial and parasitio diseases of poultry. A 
Section devoted entirely to the investigation of the latter, 
and the dissemination of information, has, as previously 
mentioned, been installed at the Ministry’s Veterinary Labora¬ 
tory ; very considerable progress has been accomplished, and 
reports will be published from time to time. 

Although this article only pretends to supply a general 
idea of some of the trees of knowledge which have been planted 
and may reasonably be expected to spread their branches 
more widdy as time goes on, it would none the less be incom¬ 
plete if some reference were not made to the training and provision 
of research workers, upon whom it will devolve to maintain the 
Institutes in active being. 

The problems which arise are, and always will be, intensely 
veterinary; but that does not mean collaboration, when necessary, 
of the veterinary pathologist with research workers on human 
pathology, on chemistry, on entomology, and on zoology, m^ 
not be of the greatest benefit to work which may be in hand, it 
does mean, however, that for the success and perpetuation of 
the scheme the principal workers, whatever other scientific 
qualifications and training they may have acquired, should 
^o be well trained in veterinary medicine. It is the latter 
training which, amongst other important things, will bring 
them into touch and close sympathy with agricultural problems 
and the troubles which embarrass the stock-owner. It is the 
scientifically trained veterinarian who may be expected to 
concentrate his continuous and whole attention on the anim al 
question, and it is to him the stock-owner must look to dig out, 
as it were, and construct the problems in diseases of ariimflls 
which call for research. The continued maintenance of an 
adequate supply of men with these necessary quaMcations, 
then, is of supreme importance to the stock industry. The 
provision of Research Institutes for diseases of animals has now 
distinct promise of being adequate. In the opinion of the 
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writer, however, the Veterinary Colleges upon which this country 
must depend for the education of veterinarians qualified to 
undertake the important respondbilities referred to in this 
article, are sadly deficient as regards suitable bmldiags and 
Chairs which offer a reasonable prospect of attracting the best 
brains to that most important branch of the profession which is 
devoted to teaching. It is no exaggeration to say that, as suitable 
edifices for their purpose, the Veterinary Colleges compare very 
unfavourably with those of other countries, even with those of 
countries which Great Britain would call primitive, as compared 
with herself, and yet Great Britain claims to be the leading 
country of the world as regards stock-breeding, and presumably 
desires to maintain that important agriculture position in the 
face of rapid advances everywhere under modem conditions. 

It has frequently happened that wealthy men during life 
or by bequest have endowed teaching Chairs on this or that 
branch of a subject at Universities, in order that a perennial 
form of interest and advance in that particular subject might 
be assured, but it is a regrettable fact that with the exception 
of a few veterinarians whom Providence had prospered, no 
public benefactor has endowed veterinary education. 

Besearch and education in science are mutually dependent; 
the one cannot be without the other. It is to be hoped, then, 
that the large section of the community, both inside and outside 
of agriculture, whose material and sentimental interests are 
closely linked with the health of our herds and flocks, and of 
our equine and canine companions, will make it their care that 
the provision for research on diseases of animals, so wdl begun, 
will not be allowed to lag throu^ lack of adequate provMon 
for veterinary education, 

Stbwabt Stookmak. 

Whitehall Place, 

London, S.W.l. 


THE ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF ESTATE 
FORESTRY. 

Thb following article is an attempt to analyse the economics of 
Estate Eorestry. It is written in a belief that, thou^ the 
present condition of the woodlands on private estates, when 
regarded as a whole, is thoroughly unsatisfactoryi the^ caus^ 
which have ^ven rise to this unsatisfaictory state are inside and 
not outside the industry. If due regard were paid to, econphw. 
principles, and if businessymanagement in forestry w^^e inade 
as efficient as it is iu more hhshlv developed ibdustries, then 
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forestry would come to be regarded, not as a plaything for very 
wealthy landowners, but as a thoroughly sound investment and 
the most profitable use for a considerable area of our countryside. 

The argument set forth in this paper is primarily theoretical, 
though it is based on calculations made with actual present 
costs and prices. This is necessary, since very few estates have 
kept detailed forest accounts over long periods and scarcely any 
have managed more than a fraction of their woods on economic 
principles. It appears, however, that those few landowners 
who have taken a keen business interest in the management of 
their woodlands are nearly aU convinced that forestry, if effi¬ 
ciently conducted, is a highly profitable industry, and they have 
adopted, as a result of practical experience, the same methods 
as are found by more theoretical calculations to be the most 
remunerative. 

I, The FAiLirEE ox Estate Forestry in England and its 

Causes. 

To determine whether English Estate Forestry is a success 
or a failure there are two tests that may be applied. The first 
is the production of timber in proportion to the area of wood¬ 
land ; the second is the profitableness of the system of manage¬ 
ment. Unfortunately there are no very precise data under either 
head on which to base an enquiry, but what information exists 
is so striking in character, that even when allowance is made 
for a large margin of error there can be very little doubt as to 
the conclusions. 

(1) Production of Tvmber.—Whffjo the Census of Production ^ 
was taken in 1908 it was estimated that the area of woodland 
in Great Britain was 2,781,963 acres. Returns showed that the 
volume of timber out during the year 1908 was round about 
15,000,000 cubic feet, or when pit-props and small thinnings 
are added say 20,000,000 cubic feet. This is equivalent to a 
production of 7*2 cubic feet quarter girth per acre per annum, 
or about 9*2 cubic feet true measure. This estimate, however, 
may not ^ve a true value for increment, since a large proportion 
of the coniferous plantations were then too youiig for felling and 
there was probably a greater volume of standing timber in our 
woods at the end of the year than at the beginning. Also the 
volume cut in any year is to some extent dependent on markets ; 
when high prices are offered for timber more is cut than at other 
times and, for this reason, the amount fefied in any one year 
may be very different from the average. 

The Forestry Commission ® have taken the view that the 

*Od. 6277. 

•Statement prepared by the Forestry Commission for the British 
Empiro Forestry Conference, 1920. 
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timber felled ia 1908 was less than the average annual increase 
in volume. They have estimated that the average increment 
before the war was about 14 cubic feet per acre per annum, but 
that immediately after the war, owing to the heavy war fellings, 
it was reduced to 12f cubic feet. If this estimate is compared 
with that of the production in neighbouring countries, a very 
serious state of affairs is disclosed. Germany, with an inferior 
climate to ours, had a pre-war increment of over 48 cubic feet 
per acre ; Holland, 60 cubic feet; and even in Sweden where, 
owing to the short growing season and the high altitude of much 
of the forest, growth is much slower than it is here, and where 
a great part of the forest is uncultivated, the annual increment 
is estimated at 27 cubic feet per acre. 

It may be calculated from yield tables that if all our wood¬ 
lands were coniferous and of full density the average annual 
increment would amount to about 100 cubic feet per acre. It 
thus appears that our increment is about one-eighth of what it 
might be, and about one-quarter of that obtaiaed in other coun¬ 
tries such as Germany and Holland where the climate and soil 
are, on the whole, inferior to those of most of our English wood¬ 
lands. 

This judgment is so damning to British Forestry that it is 
desirable, as far as possible, to check the figures in other ways, 
and some evidence can be obtained from the Survey of BriM^ 
woodlands which is now being conducted by the Forestry Com¬ 
mission. The results of this Survey have been published for 
certain counties, viz., Herts, Suffolk and Brecon, and it is found 
that of the total area of 90,433 acres of woodland in those coun¬ 
ties 10*7 per cent, is covered by conifers, 10*3 per cent, by mixed 
conifers and hardwoods, 21^6 per cent, by hardwoods, 28*6 per 
cent, by coppice and coppice with stantods. The remainder, 
28*9 ^er cent., is scrub, felled areas and unremunerative woods. 
Of th^ area most of the pure coniferous plantations and a small 
portion of the broad-leaved and mixed woods are really produc¬ 
tive ; the rest is mostly neglected and is produomg very little 
increment. Thus, the conclusion is reached that ordy about 15 
to 20 per cent, of our woodland is normally productive and, 
since it cannot be claimed that even the ]^antations are all 
properly managed, the estimate that the increment is only 
one-quarter to one-eighth of what is possible is roughly con¬ 
firm^. 

(2) The ProfUablmess of qur Preset System of Forestry.—It 
is quite possible that a system of management which gives a 
low increment may be drfended on economic grounds in that 
exteasive cultivation with low returns per acre is frequently 
mmre profitable to the cultivator than moi^e intensive methods 
; Of management.: There are very few estates which have kept 
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continuous accounts for a sufl&ciently long period to judge accur¬ 
ately as to the profits that have been obtained from older woods, 
and the best method of estimating the return is to assess the 
capital value of the woods and to express the net income derived 
from them as a percentage on this capital. Where this has been 
done it has been found that oak and beech high forest may return 
about 1 to 2 per cent, on capital; areas of chestnut coppice are 
highly profitable, ash fairly so, but other coppice is seldom 
remimerative. Coniferous plantations may yield anything from 
2 per cent, to, at any rate in extreme oases, more than 10 per 
cent. On the whole, when the areas of scrub and other entirely 
unproductive ground are included, the return to the owners of 
all our privately owned woodlands is probably not more than 
2 per cent. Thus, it cannot be maintained that English 
woodlands, as at present managed on the large majority of 
estates, are profitable. 

(3) The Causes of the PreserU Poor Production .—^The reasons 
for the depressed state of British forestry must be looked for 
in the change which has occurred in the timber requirements of 
the country. In England there are no native timber-producing 
conifers and the traditional architecture was founded on oak> 
not deal. Also oak was used for shipbuilding and crooked 
branches such as were produced by oak standard over coppice 
were especially useful for this purpose. Further, oak bark, 
especially coppice-oak bark, was us^ for tanning. Thus, 100 
years ago our woodlands were moderately well a^pted to our 
requirements. 

With the industrial revolution all this was changed. Soft¬ 
wood, imported in large quantities from uncultivated forests, 
took the place of oak for building. Iron, and then steel, replaced 
oak for shipbuilding. Wattle bark replaced oak bark for tan¬ 
ning. Also metal replaced wood for other purposes, and coal 
was carried everywhere so that timber was no longer necessary 
for fuel. Thus, nearly all the best woodland markets were 
lost. 

During this period the actual consumption of timber in 
Britain may for a while have fallen, but latterly it has risen 
rapidly and the consumption per head of population in 
Britain 1ms increased from about 8 cubic feet in 1871 to about 
14*0 cubic feet in 1913. It is clear, however, that the increased 
supply of timber, which was required to meet the increase in 
consumption, came entirely from foreign sources, and of the 
timber and thnber products now used in Britain about 94 per cent, 
is imported and about 90 per cent, is coniferous. These facte 
should prove reassuring to those who fear that the age of timber 
is passing. . 

There has been plenty of time to recover from these market 
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changes and methods of cultiYation might by now have been 
adapted to modem requirements had there been any belief among 
landowners that they were likely to receive sufficient financial 
profit to recoup them for the expense and trouble involved. 
The failure of the- old system had, however, so depressed the 
industry of forestry in this country that there arose a strong 
conviction that forestry could not pay, and this conviction has 
now become traditional and determines the woodland policy on 
most estates. The object of the present article is to show that 
this conviction is founded on insufficient knowledge; that cer¬ 
tain kinds of plantations pay very well; and that if woods 
were managed on an economic basis they might, in many in¬ 
stances, return a higher rate of interest on the money invested 
in them than can be obtained from other investment^ of equal 
security. 

(4) The Present Bate of Conversion, —^The rate at which the 
old, almost useless, woods are being planted up with paying 
species is extremely slow. From the Agricultural Returns it 
appears that before the war the area planted annually in England 
and Wales was about 04 per cent, of the total area of woocUand, 
and in Scotland 0-5 per cent. As much of this was replanting 
on land from which previous plantations have been out, the 
conversion of old woodlands into up-to-date plantations must 
have been proceeding at an even slower rate than that indicated 
by these figures. 

During the war there was an almost complete cessation of 
planting but very large areas were felled. Since the war forest 
activity has been renewed, and has been encouraged by grants 
from the Unemployment Fvaid, During 1921-22 thfe Fund 
assisted in preparation of ground for planting, pr actually plant- 
ing, over 6,000 acres in England and Whales and oyer 13,000 
acres in Scotland (equivalent to aboxtt 0-32 per cent, and 1-6 
per cent, of forest area respectively). In addition to this the 
Forestry Commission re-afforested 2,816 acres in Engird and 
Wales and planted 3,486 acres of new land in: England sued Wales 
and 4,189 acres in Scotland. In 1922-23 less planting was sub¬ 
sidised under the scheme for relief of uhemploymeht owing to 
delay in the authorisation of the scheme, but it is probable ti^t 
nearly as much land was actually planted. It may be assumed 
that Government grants were obtained for most of the plant¬ 
ing done in 1921-22 and, if this is so, there has been veiy litfle 
actual increase in the rate of planting in England and^ Wales 
since the war, whereas the increase in Scotland is very con¬ 
siderable. Omitting Scotland, the rate of planting is stfll under 
0*6 per cent, per annum of the total woodland area, despite 
the fact that the land felled during the war has not yet been 
restpeked... 
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n. EoONOMIO PBrSTODPLES AND METHODS. 

(1) Method of Estimating Profits. —^The belief that forestry is 
not a profitable investment is founded upon experience of the 
actual returns obtained from forestry as at present conducted. 
The contrary belief that under efficient management forestry 
would pay is foimded on the returns that have been obtained 
from particular plantations, and calculations as to the measure 
in which these returns could have been improved by felling at a 
different age. These particular plantations are not especially 
advantageously situated either in respect of soil, climate or 
markets, but they have had to be segregated from the rest since 
clearly when it is desired to determine the pecuniary productivity 
of larch the accounts for larch woods must be separated from 
those for neighbouring oak coppice. 

The simplest method of analysing the returns from forestry 
is to regard a single plantation as an isolated investment. The 
costs in makmg this plantation are of three kinds. 

(a) The Cost or Rent of the Land.—^If land is bought for the 
purpose of planting the purchase price plvs costs of transfer 
are a part of the investment. It may also be necessary to clear 
scrub, drain the land or improve it in some other way : all this 
should be included in the cost of the land. If land is rented, the 
single payment at the beginning of the rotation is replaced by 
an annual rental. If a landowner plants land already in his 
possession, then he may charge to the plantation account the 
annual rental which he sacrifices by giving up the land to fores¬ 
try. If the land was previously scrub or waste this value is 
actually nil, though there may be an initial cost for draining, etc. 

{b) Cost of Planting.—^Thls includes fencing, raising or buy¬ 
ing plants, clearing land, planting and subsequent cleaning and 
filling up gaps. This cost varies with the size of the area, the 
nature of the ground and the efficiency of management, but £10 
an acre is now regarded as a fair average for private planting, 
Tins is subject, however, to important deductions. A Government 
grant of £3 per acre can be obtained if a requisite proportion of 
tmemployed labour is utilised; and it the owner puts the 
plantation under Schedule D for Income Tax purposes ho can 
deduct the cost of the plantation from his income when paying 
Income Tax or Super Tax and thus save some 30 per cent.^ of 
the remaming cost. Mr, Leslie Wood * calculates that when 
these reductions have been made the average net cost of plant¬ 
ing is about £6 65 . per acre. 

^ The rate of tax saved is the marginal rate paid by the landowner. 
On incomes between £2,000 and £3,500 it is a?, in the £, between £3,500 
and £3,000 it is 6^. 6d., between £3,000 and £4,000, 7fl., and so on ; thus 
the wealthier the owner the more inducement is given him to plant, 
^Jowrml of tlie Land Agents Society, XXHI, p. 621. Sept. 1924. 
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^ (c) Subsequent Cost of Management.—^It is difficult to assess 
this cost accurately, and on different estates it varies enormously. 
Under this head must be included salaries and wages for labour, 
except in so far as it is utilised for planting, thinning and felling. 
It may further include the cost of upkeep of a room or two in 
the estate office. Rates and tithes are sometimes also included, 
but in this case the plantation must be credited with shooting 
rents or other amenity values. Where neighbouring agricultural 
land is improved by the shelter afforded by the plantation tiie 
increased rent should also be credited to the plantation. In the 
writer’s own calculations, 125. per acre per annum has been 
adopted for cost of management, a figure which is intended, 
together with planting wages, etc., to cover the wages of one 
man per 100 acres at 305. per week, as well as other fixed charges ; 
but no deductions have been made for the value of shelter and 
other amenities. This amoimt is also subject to Income Tax 
and Super-Tax repayment if the plantation is put under Schedule 
D, and under these circumstances may be reduced to 85. 6d. 
per acre per annum. 

The income from the plantation comes from the sale of thin¬ 
nings, and the final yield when the wood is felled. For the 
present it will be assumed that these are known from a money 
yield table, and the difficulties in forming such a table will be 
discussed later. 

If the items of the costs and receipts and their time of inci¬ 
dence are known it is merely a problem in accountancy to estimate 
the return. In practically every case the receipts will greatly 
exceed the costs, but as they occur later than most of the costs, 
all values have to be discounted at compound interest* The 
mathematical difficulty of doing this has given rise to much 
confusion in methods of presenting accounts, and some standard 
method, which can be easily tinderstood, is needed for compara¬ 
tive calculations. The method which is here adopted is one 
which involves considerable matherdatical calculation, but it 
presents the final result in the clearest manner possible. It is 
simply to find out the rate of interest which, when applied at 
compound interest to all costs and receipts, makes the two sides 
of the account exactly balance at the end of the rotation. It 
may then be said that the investment has paid this rate of 
interest, or that this is the yield ” (in the stockbroker’s sense) 
of the investment. 

The answer is obtained by a graphical method which has 
been explained elsewhere ^ and it will serve present purposes 
sufficiently well to reproduce one of the graphs. 

This graph is constructed from the money yield table given 

Quarterly Jotmud of Foreetrys XIII, p. 166, 1919. This article, in 
spite of nttmeroi;is misprints, is fairly intelligible: 
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below which is based on the figure in British Yield Tables ^ for 
Quality II larch. The volume per acre standing in the wood 
after thinning at five-year intervals is shown in Column 2, 
and a fair price per cubic foot that might be obtained for 
timber of this size is shown in Column 4. Column 5 gives the 
price per acre, and the amount left if 30 per cent, is deducted 
from this to allow for rides, partial failure, etc., is shown in 
Column 6. 


Money Yield Table fob Eubopean Labch, Quality H. 
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In the same manner prices are given for thionings, and finally 
the full price obtained it the wood is felled at the end of any 
five-year period when not only the main crop but the thinning 
for that year is realised. The prices shown in this table are not 
those realised in any actual wood but are intended to represent 
a fair average for present conditions ; the return from thinnings, 
however, presupposes a moderately, though not exceptionally 
good m^ket for fencing material and the like. In making the 
calculations for the graph the cost of planting has been estimated 
at £10 and the annual maintenance at 12s. per acre. Another 
graph (not reproduced) has been constructed to show the corre- 

1 BriMsh Yield Tabka. H.M. Stationery Office, 1921, Is. 





Rent of Land in shillings per acre 
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q)ondiDg results when the deductions from costs mentioned above 
have been applied, so that the cost of planting is reduced to 
£5 5s. and the annual erpenses to 8s. 6d. per acre. 

The graph is read as foUovrs. Suppose it is desired to find 
^e financial yield when the rent of the land is 5s. per acre and 
the Imgth of the rotation 40 years. The horizontal line corres* 
ponding to 6s. crosses the vertical line corresponding to 40 years 


Indicator Graph. Larch Quality]! 



at the point marked A. This point lira between the rate of 
interest curves for 6 per cent, and 6 per cent., and from its posi¬ 
tion is equivalent to a rate of about 6'6 per cent.; i.e„ the man- 
oial yield is about 5‘6 per cent. If, on the other hand, the rent 
is 20s. per acre, then the rate of interest obtained is about 3'8 
per cent. 

The graph also shows the relation between the financial yield 
and the rotation. Thus, if the rent is 5s. the two are associated 
as in tilie foltowing table:— 
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Length of rotation, years. . , 
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In this case 35 years, as it gives the highest financial yield, 
is called th^firuincial rotation, and it is clear that a loss is incurred 
by preserving the plantation after this time. 

It should be clearly understood that the graph and the figures 
derived from it are only applicable to woods which obey the 
conditions, i.e., where second quality growth is obtained and 
where net prices correspond with those given in the table. It 
may be taken as an estimate of what may be obtained on an 
average where larch is grown on suitable soils; but where the 
larch is first quality higher returns may be expected. In places 
where small thinnings cannot be sold the rate of interest will be 
lower, but where there is a good demand for thinnings a higher 
rate of interest may be afforded by shorter rotations. In some 
parts of England thinnings at 15 years can be sold at Is. a piece, 
and at 20 years all the wood may be marketed at 2s. a pole. 
Under such conditions about 10 per cent, (or, allowing for cost 
reductions 13 per cent.) may be realised on a rotation of 20 years, 
a rate of compound interest which is not likely to be bettered. 
It may be noted that if the market for thinnings is so poor that 
they yield no net income 5 per cent, may stiQ be realised if the 
main crop can be sold for £88 at 35 years and if the deductions 
from costs are allowed. 

The financial rotation will thus vary from place to place, 
even with the same species, and it can only be determined by 
careful thought and calculation. It is true, however, in general, 
that the financial object is best served by felling woods as soon 
as a reasonably good price is obtainable. Long rotations can 
never pay high rates of interest. The comparative economic 
merits of various species also varies according to siriiation, and 
it is the forester’s business to select those species which will give 
the highest returns within the silvicultural limits set by soil 
and cimate. 

(2) Why the Price of Large-sized Timber is not Higher ,—Since 
it pays better to produce timber in small sizes than in large it 
appears that the market prices of timber of different dimensions 
are not proportional to the costs of production. The reason for 

^ These yields are calculated on the supposition that the woods aie 
assessed for Income under Schedule B. In such circumstances the 
income is not tased at its full value so that these yields are partially tax* 
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this is clear. Of the timber and timber products used in this 
coimtry less than 6 per cent, is produced at home ; the remainder 
is imported, and hence the market price is determined by the 
price at which timber can be purchased in other countries and 
shipped to our ports. Now most of this imported timber comes 
from uncultiya^ forest where the cost of production is nil. 
What determines price is stumpage dues, cost of extraction, 
sawing and freightage and these items come to very little more 
on large-sized timber than on small. All timber merchants 
agree that the average size of imported timber is now smaller 
than it used to be, and it appears that what may be called the 
“ size-price gradient ” of timber is settled almost entirely by 
the scarcity of large sizes. This is a factor that clearly bears 
no relation to the cost of production in England and it is not 
surprising that merchants are not prepared to pay adequately 
for home-grown large timber. 

The same considerations apply to quality of timber. Much 
of the best imported coniferous timber has very narrow annual 
rings, i,e., it has been grown very slowly. Timber which is 
rapidly grown has broad rings and is generally (thou^ not always) 
of inferior quality. Thus, much of the imported Douglas fir 
(Oregon pine) has 10 to 16 annual rings to the inch, whereas 
home-grown Douglas fir may have only 2 to 4 rings to the inch. 
The imported Douglas fir is considered te be one of the best 
softwoods; that grown here is, perhaps, inferior to Soots pine. 
And yet there is Uttle doubt that it paj® better to produce the 
low-grade timber than to attempt, by growing narrow-ringed 
timber on long rotations, to compete in the market for high-? 
grade material. 

It is probable that as the virgin forests of the world become 
exhausted the size-price gradient of timber will become steeper. 
For, even if timber subsequwtly imported is the product of 
“ second growth ” which has appear^ spontaneously where old 
stands have been out, the owners of this second grpwlfii will not 
be prepared to postpone fdfiing in order to get larger sizes unless 
they can get an adequate return for such postponement. Nevra- 
thekss, it is possible to show that since transport, which plays a 
large part in the cost of un;^orted timber, is approximately the 
same for large as for small sizes, the size-price gradient is never 
likely to become such that it will pay as well to produce large 
timber as small timber in Britain, except in districts which are 
far removed from markets. 

HI. Fo3EuaisT Financb m PBaonoB. 

(1) When the mathemaiios involved in calculations have been 
mastered the theory of forest fihanxse does not involve any i^ur- 
tioulea difficulties. Calculations are made on the assumption 
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that certain money yield tables will approximately represent 
the returns that might be expected from growing particular 
species of trees [on |particular sites. When, however, these 
principles of forest finance that we have been considering are 
employed to settle practical questions it is by no means easy to 
determine what figures to put into the money yield tables on 
which the calculations are to be based. 

For each species about which computations are to be made 
there are two difiS.culties. (1) What is likely to be the voliune 
growth of^theTspecies on the sites under consideration ? (2) 
What prices are likely to be obtainable in the future for the timber 
of this species at various sizes ? It is impossible to deal|with 
these questions fully in a brief article, but some indication will 
be offered of the lines along which their solution may be sought. 

There are now fairly reliable British yield tables for those 
species of conifers which are most commonly grown in Britain, 
Kuree to five tables are given for each species, according to the 
quality of the site, showing the volume that has been found 
in fully-stocked woods of various ages and the thinnings that 
might be removed every five years. If, then, the quality class 
of a site for any species be known, the volume of timber that 
would be produced on it at any p^ioular age can ^be roughly 
estimated. The determination of the quality class of a site is 
thus an important step in the preparation of any financial f ore- 
cast. 

The quality class of an existing plantation is mostleasily 
determined by comparing the, mean> height of the trees at their 
present age with the mean heights given ’for the same age ,ia 
the yield tables. The quality class of the tables which shows a 
mean, height nearest to that of the wood in question represents 
the quality class of the site for that species. I^ is quite possible 
that owing to; improper management the volume per acre of the 
plantation may not be as high as that shown in the yield table, 
but it is to be expected that, if the number of trees per acre is 
approximately the same as that given in the table, the actual 
volume will not differ very greatly from the table volume. 

The only reliable method of estimating *the quality class of 
bare ground for any species is to determine the actual quality 
class of neighbouring plantations growing under similar condi* 
tions of soil and climate. Failing this, an experienced forester 
may make a rough guess from the nature of the site alone. 

Future timber prices are much more difficult to determine. 
All that can be said is that prices have on the whole been rismg 
during the last half-century and knowledge of the world’s forest 
resources leads to the anticipation that the prices of softwoods 
must advance stiH further, though the' extent of the advance 
cannot at present be estimated. Consequently, the usual prac* 
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tice.is to. assume that prices in the future will be the same as 
they are now and to admit that this probably involves an error 
on the side of conservatism. Allowance for loss through partial 
failures, and for rides which are not planted, is made by deduct¬ 
ing 20 to 30 per cent, from estimated yields. 

In estimating prices the conditions of the locality must be 
taken into, account. Thus, distance from markets or from easy 
communications lowers the prices that will be given for standing 
timber. Nearness to collieries raises the prices of timber of pit- 
prop sizes, and proximity to towns affords a larger market for 
smsdl thinnings (especially larch) than can otherwise be obtained. 
Money yield tables and the calculations based on them are 
thus only appropriate to particular woods, estates or districts. 

(2) Betums from Particular Species. —Owing to the enormous 
variations from place to place in the nature of markets, the ease 
of extraction and the rent of land, no universally applicable 
generalisations can be made as to the profitableness of particular 
species, or the rotations on which they should be grown. On 
ike whole it may be said that large timber of any description 
can be sold anywhere in England, but early thinnings can only 
be profitably disposed of near towns or in districts where they 
are widely used for agricultural fencing. Intermediate sized 
trees find their best market near collieries, and the price that 
can be obtained for pit-props varies inversely as the distance 
from the mines. Nearness to a railway station is also a factor 
which influences prices, 

Where fencing material is used in large quantities there is 
little doubt that larch is the most profitable crop, and under 
especially favourable conditions 10 (13 per cent, compound 
interest may be realised on very short rotations. In most places, 
however, the demand for fencing material can be met by 
thinnings alone, and then the main crop has to be grown on 
to timber or large pole size. Under such circumstances from 
4 to 7 (6 to 9 per cent, may be realised on land worth £6 
per acre. 

Where there is little sale for small sizes, Douglas fir is likely 
to be much more profitable than larch. The advantage <rf 
Douglas fir lies in the fact that it produces a large volume of 
timber very quickly and in 30 to 40 years the trees will, on suit¬ 
able soils, have reached timber size. The technical qualities of 
home-grown Douglas have not yet been adequately tested, and 
there is little comparison between our broad-ringed, fast-grown 
timber and the narrow-ringed ‘‘ Oregon pine which is imported 
from the Pacific Slope. Very high prices, therefore, must not 

^ The figures in brackets are the rates estimated when deductions are 
made from costs for unemplo^hnent grants and income tax and super-tax 
remissions. 
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be expected, and in the writer’s calculations the price of Douglas 
has been estimated at about 10 per cent, less than that of Scots 
pine of the same size, and about 40 per cent, less than larch. 
On this assumption it appears that first quality Douglas should 
yield more than 7 (9 per cent, and third quality about 5 (7 
per cent. If, in planting, larch can be mixed with the Douglas 
and can subsequently be sold as thinnings, the financial yield 
should be considerably higher. 

Compared with these species Scots pine caimot be regarded 
as a profitable tree. Even if first quality Scots pine land can 
be obtained for £2 per acre and if the timber at 70 years can 
be sold for 9d, per cubic foot, the financial yield can scarcely 
exceed (3 per cent. To plant Scots pine on poor heath 
land where its rate of growth is only third or fourth quality is 
a form of eictravagance that only the very wealthy or the very 
altruistic can afford. For this reason the belief that forestry 
can only pay on very poor land is entirely erroneous. Land 
which is cheap owing to its poor agricultural quality may be 
good forest land and such sites are the first that we should plant; 
but land that is also poor sHviculturally, especially land that 
will only grow Scots pine, can scarcely ever give a satisfactory 
return from planting. Calculations have shown that it is gener¬ 
ally more profitable to plant larch on a first quality site the rent 
of which is 20s. per acre than on a fourth quality site costing 
nothing. 

It has been found that on many poor heath lands Corsican 
pine will grow as healthily as Soots pine and very much faster. 
If the timber of Corsican pine can be sold for the same price as 
Scots it appears possible to make 4 (5 per cent, even on second 
quality sites. Thus in the afforestation of poor heath soils Cor¬ 
sican pine is likely to take a very prominent part. 

Of other conifers spruce is more profitable than Soots pine, 
but suffers in the same way from the unsaleability of small 
th i nnin gs.^ It provides the best timber for converting into wood 
pulp and is consequently favoured in regions which have devel¬ 
op^ a paper-making industry. As Sitka spruce produces timber 
which is at least as good as Norway spruce and grows very much 
faster, it is likely to replace the latter species wherever the rain¬ 
fall is sufficiently high; but about Sitka spruce and other fast- 
growmg American species there are, as yet, insufficient data for 
financial computations. 

Belxable yield tables for broad-leaved species have not yet 
been made for Britain, and it is impossible to assess their pro¬ 
ductiveness. There is little doubt that on the whole they are 
less profitable than conifers and it appears that, apart from 
exceptional crops such as chestnut coppice, ash and poplar are 
^See footnote on p, 103. 
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the only species which provide adequate returns. Oak and 
beech seldom pay more than 2 per cent, and their cultivation 
can rarely be defended on purely economic groxmds. Both these 
species, however, improve the soil they are growing on and for 
this reason, and because of their great beauty, they will continue 
to be cultivated, though less widely than at present. 

IV. Fijtueb PomoY. 

In the foregoing remarks the endeavour has been made to 
clear up some of the difficulties which surround the subject of 
forest finance. These difficulties have been sufficient to make 
most discussions on the subject very confused, and, as a result, 
few landowners have any clear understanding of the financial 
returns that they are receiving, or might receive, from their 
forests. The industry of forestry is generally conducted with 
less business aetzmen than any other industry in the country, 
and if any grocer used the business methods of most foresters 
in the management of his shop his enterprise could only end in 
bankruptcy. 

Mistakes in management are so numerous and so widespread 
that it is worth while to sum them up and discuss them. 

(1) Wrong Species. The first fault to find with English 
forests is that too much of the ground is covered with broad- 
leaved species although it has been repeatedly shown that coni¬ 
fers pay better. It is true that most new plantations include 
conifers but, even so, it is not uncommon to find Scots pine 
planted where much more profitable conifers, such as larch, 
Douglas, or, at any rate, Corsican pine, would grow. 

(2) Wrong Botationo .—On most estates trees are grown on 
too long a rotation. Any estate which contains large areas 
covered with big-sized timber is managed on uneconomic finam 
cial lines, and it may be assumed that the policy of the owner 
is governed by sssthetic rather than economic considerations, 
or by ignorance. Much of this trouble is due to a traditional, 
but totally unscientific use of the word “ mature/* There is a 
tradition that woods should not be out till they are “ mature,*’ 
and yet there is no clear idea as to what maturity means. In 
difierent connections a tree, is said to be mature when it bears 
fertile seed, when it has reached the limit of height growth, or 
when its bole has acquired a certain diameter; but unless it is 
desired to reproduce woods by natural regeneration none of 
these cozmotations has any clear relation to the industry of 
forestry. The only sense in which the word “ maturity ” ex¬ 
presses an 3 rthing vital to forest management in England is 
that of “ financial maturity,” or the time when woodlands will 
give the highest return to their owner. In this sense a wood 
may be mature when it is twenty years old or when it is fifty; 
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but the age at which it becomes financially mature can never 
be determined by looking at it; it can only be known after 
careful calculations. 

(3) Unproductive G'apitah —^This is of three kinds. The 
capiW contained in a plantation that has passed financial 
maturity is less productive than it might be. It would be better 
to cut such woods and lay out the proceeds on planting more 
woods. But these plantations, though they are not producing 
as high a rate of interest as they might be, are at any rate grow¬ 
ing. What is far worse is that a considerable portion of our 
woodland, say about a quarter, is scarcely producing anything 
of value at all. In most coppice, and coppice with standards, 
the underwood is of so little value that it is scarcely worth cut¬ 
ting, and the increment of the short-boled standards is little 
more than firewood. Much, again, of the older “ high-forest 
has long ago been bereft of all its best trees and the quality of 
those that remain will never improve. The third kind of unpro¬ 
ductive capital is the land that has been cleared or reduced to 
scrub, on which additional capital will have to be spent before 
it becomes productive. 

This wasting capital is nevertheless the hope of English 
forestry. There are hundreds of thousands of acres of old 
degraded forest the timber on which is very poor, but is never¬ 
theless saleable. There may be only 200 or 300 cubic feet of 
oak to the acre, but it can be sold for a shilling a foot standing, 
and this, under present circumstances, will produce just enough 
to pay for clearing and planting, if economically carried out. 
Some of this class of woodland will fetch £40 to £50 per acre, in 
which case the sale of it would produce sufficient capital to plant 
four ^ acres for every acre felled, so that by wise realisation 
much land that is at present unproductive might be rendered 
valuable. 

The reiterated statement that landowners are too poor to 
plant is only true in a very few cases—only whore the woods 
have been so atrociously abused in the past that the timber 
left standing on them is worth nothing at all. On most estates 
the judicious realisation of the standing timber will produce 
sufficient capital to plant up the woodlands and make them 
really productive. 

(4) Lack of Economy in Managemerd ,—^This fault is not nearly 
so universal as the others that have been discussed as there are 
many practical foresters who are very clever in getting work 
done well and economically. Nevertheless, any examination 
into estate accounts discloses surprising inequalities in the inci¬ 
dence of costs. It is frequently found that on one estate plant- 

^ Or up to ten acres if unemployment grant is obtained and new plan¬ 
tations are nut under Schedule T). 
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ing costs double what it does on a neighbouring and similarly 
situated estate; and even where the cost per acre works out at 
about the same, one estate fences much more cheaply than another 
but spends more on plants, and so on. The only way to prevent 
waste of this kind is to keep accounts in such a manner that 
costings can be worked out, and uneconomic practices improved. 

There is another kind of waste that comes from ignorance, 
as when larch woods, planted close at great expense, are allowed 
to remain unthinned till they are eighteen or twenty years old, 
when, through overcrowding, they have become useless. 

Economy in management does not necessarily mean low 
costs. It may necessitate larger bills for wages and machinery, 
and it may be necessary to fell some older woods in order to 
raise the money. What it does mean is that money should be 
spent to the best advantage so that the woods may be producing 
wealth in the most efficient manner. 

(5) Lack of Enterprise in VtilisaMon ,—^There are well known 
channels through which large timber can be sold, and it may 
be inadvisable for any but those with considerable experience 
of the timber market to attempt to convert their own produce. 
In the sale of small sizes, however, such as coniferous thmnmgs, 
there is unlimited scope for an enterprismg salesman, and, since 
the profits of forestry depend so largely on the markets that can 
be found for thmnmgs, this part of the forester’s work is one 
which should not be neglected Also, high prices can often be 
obtained for special classes of timber, such as ash, sycamore 
and even crab apple if the right markets are discovered, and an 
expert salesman should know where to find such markets. 

These criticisms may be summed up by saying that what is 
wanted in English estate forestry is business management. In 
order to get good business management we need to have keen** 
minded, thoroughly trained managing directors in charge of 
woods. We have seen that on the whole our woodlands yield 
a miserable return at present, but that if well managed they 
could in most cases yield from 6 to 10 per cent. The total capita 
value of English woodlands must be between 50 and 100 rnulion 
pounds and an increase in financial yield of, say, 3 per cent, 
would represent an annual return of from 1*5 to 3 millions. 
Some fraction of this needs to be made available for attracting 
suitably equipped men into the profession of estate forest manage¬ 
ment. 

If such men were trained, what sort of positions could they 
hold ? And what could they do if they obtained them % 

A forester manager, if an active man, and supported by good 
working foresters, should be able to manage from 3,000 to 6,000 
acres of woodland. If the woods are near a town so that very 
intensive forms of management are justified, rather less than 
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3,000 acres would be enough to occupy him; if the woods are 
very remote, in places where only comparatively large timber 
can be sold, it is possible that he might efficiently look after 
more than 6,000 acres. If we assume that a forest manager 
would require a salary rising to £1,000 a year, such a salary spread 
over 5,000 acres represents an annual charge per acre per annum 
of 4^., which is not excessive. But if it had to be borne by less 
than 3,000 acres, the outlay would be more difficult to justify. 
Now there are only sixteen estates in England and Wales which 
comprise more than 3,000 acres of woodland and these only 
make up about 6 per cent, of the total area of woodland. We 
are thus confronted with the problem of how efficient manage¬ 
ment is to be paid for on the remaining 95 per cent, of woodlands. 

There are two broad alternatives: either small estates must 
adopt some form of combination, xmiting to form a syndicate or 
letting their woods to some central company: or else the woods 
must be managed by the State. Judging by recent letters to 
The Times, there appear to be landowners who, though repudiat- 
ing any general belief in Socialism, believe that State manage¬ 
ment is the only way out of the difficulty; and the ease with which 
the Forestry Commission can acquire land for planting shows 
that this method is bound to be adopted more and more so long 
as the State is ready to advance the necessary funds. And yet 
there axe reasons for thinking that better results might be achieved 
if neighbouring landowners would agree to manage their woods 
collectively. 

The other question has also to be faced. If one of these 
highly-trained forest managers were appointed, either to a single 
large estate or to a group of small ones, how would he proceed 
to justify his appointment ? The actual procedure must neces¬ 
sarily depend on the nature of the woodlands which axe submitted 
to his charge, but on most estates I think his first duty would 
be to assess capital values and determine the productivity of 
the capital in each compartment; then to find the best markets 
for his produce and work out the best methods of utilisation; 
ne^ to decide on the best species to grow and determine their 
financial rotations, and finaUy to carry out a scheme of felling 
and planting on the largest practicable scale. 

As most woodlands axe managed to-day, nobody who has 
the training has also the time to take large views. The forester 
is busy with the daily routine of work, the agent has too many 
other things to look after, and where estate woodlands are well 
managed it is generally because an exceptional owner takes them 
up as his hobby and gives up most of his time to being his own 

woods manager. tp* -n tt 

® W. E. Hilby. 

Imperial Forestry Institute, 

Oxford. 
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THE MILLER’S MARGIN. 

A STUDY OF PRICES OP WHEAT, FLOUR AND OFFALS. 

In the critioisin of retail prices of farm products or of prices at 
any stage subsequent to leaving the farm which has been fairly 
common during the last three years, the feeling of mystification 
and the lack of information in the critics has been evident. 
They were not to blame for their lack of information, for little 
was available; and the measure of their information was not 
necessarily a measure of the justification of their criticism. 
Persons interested in the production or distribution of any com¬ 
modity are necessarily interested in costs and prices in stages 
other than those in which they are personally and immediately 
concerned. The prices which the consuming pubho are willing 
to pay for any commodity are not entirely determined by cos'te 
of production and distribution, they are partly determined by 
the strength of the demand. The strength of we demand itseu 
is partly determined by the price. Hence the interests of the 
groups concerned with production and distribution are not 
always identical. The retailer may maintain a comparatively 
high price, restrict demand and his own turnover of goods, and 
yet make as large a profit, even if not larger, as he would by reduc¬ 
ing prices and increasing turnover of goods. But when primary 
or wholesale markets are weak because of heavy supplies, such 
action unduly depresses the producer’s price. Similarly the 
position of wholesalers or manufacturers may be weakened, 
especially if their profits depend upon the maiatenanoe of a high 
turnover. But in any case, there is some conflict of interest 
between the different groups of producers and, distributors con- 
omied whenever the consumers will not take the whole cff the 
supply at a price which covers all the costs incurred and profits 
considered necessary at every stage of the process of making 
and delivering the goods, and it is desirable that any of the 
groups concerned should be enabled to ascertain the margin of 
costs and profits retained by any of the other groups. Lack of 
information is often a cause of feeling of injustice which is ill- 
founded, but the spread of real information rarely leads to unjust 
criticism. It is partial information or the feeling of a baffled 
inteliigence which is the most common origin of discontent. 

Farmers have commonly thought that when cereal prices 
fall there is not a corresponding fall hx the prices of fidur and 
bread. This may or may not be justified, but in view of the im¬ 
portance attached to grain prices by many farmers and! the 
importance of the price of bread to many consumers, especially 
farm workers^ it would be beneficial if a method of measuring the 
xnargiDS between flour and wheat prices and bread and flpur 
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prices could indicate relative changes in prices and some of their 
causes. It is knomi, for instance, that in the last great depres¬ 
sion in the cereal market, that of the beginning of this century, 
wheat prices fell to an almost unknown level, but the compara¬ 
tive faU in bread prices was small. In the years 1871 to 1876 
the average price of English wheat was 63^. 3d. per quarter, 
the average price of “ Town Whites flour 44s. 8d. per sack, 
while bread was 8d. per quartern. In the period of lowest prices, 
1901 to 1906, the average price of BngHsh wheat was 27s. 6i, 
per quarter while “ Town "W^tes ” flour was selling at 29s. 6d. 
per sack and bread was nearly SJd. (5*4d.) per quartern loaf. 
That is to say, that while wheat had fallen in price some 48 per 
cent., the price of bread had only fallen 22*6 per cent. To some 
farmers it appears that a similar position has arisen since 1920. 
3n that year the average price per quarter of English wheat 
was 80s. lOd., while the average price of flour was 62s, per sack 
and the average price of bread was 12*2d. per loaf. In 1923 
the average price of wheat was 42s. 2d. per quarter, while the 
price of flour was 37s. lOd. per sack and the average price of 
bread nearly 9d. per loaf (8*8d.), thus in these three years the price 
of wheat fell 48 per cent., that of flour only 39 per cent., and that 
of bread 38 per cent. 

Crude comparisons of this kind lead only to limited conclus¬ 
ions, and it is necessary to obtain more information. But the 
processes of milling and baking are complicated and variable, 
showing varying results in yield of flour and bread and vaiying 
costs. This subject was studied by the Linlithgow Committee 
and some results were obtained,^ As regards milling, the Com¬ 
mittee published figures showing that for twenty-eight firms the 
total margin of costs and profits of millers in 1922 amounted to 9a, 
per sack; and for eighteen firms the margin amounted to 4$. 2d. 
per sack in 1913 and to 1$. 7d. per sack in 1922. The Com¬ 
mittee, however, did not show any method by which an estixnate 
of the margin may be continuously made, except by returns from 
millers. This method was not a conspicuous success, even in the 
case of the Linlithgow Committee itself, and for general purposes 
it is impracticable. Consequently an attempt has been made 
to obtain a more general method, which is shown bdow. 

Professor Bowley has stated that “ prior to the war the 
average price of a sack of flour of 280 lb, equalled four-fiths (more 
exactly 0*794) of a q^iarter of wheat computed on the basis of 
five parts of Manitoba to one quarter of Englirii. “ The four- 
fifflbs of a quarter of wheat, in fact, yielded approximately a sack 
of flour. The miller then obtained throughout the value of the 
offals, and increased his profit in whatever proportion that 
increased,’’ and Professor Bowley has published figures showing 
1 Beport on C^aJs, Flour and Bread. Omd. 1923, 
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close correlation between the value of fom-fifths of a quarter of 
wheat and the price of a sack of dour during the years 1914, 
1916 and 1916.^ As the flour 3 deld taken for ftofessor Bowley’s 
estimate is 72 per cent, of the wheat, the weight of the quarter 
of wheat combined on a basis of five parts Manitoba and one 
English would be 493 lb. ^ of which four-fifths would be 394-4 lb., 
which at 72 per cent, yield would give 284 lb. of flour, or just 
over one sack. However, this estimate makes no aUowance for 
wastage, and with necessary cleaning the estimate is an approxi¬ 
mately accurate one. 

But since farmers have become used to the quotation of the 
price of wheat per cv-t. it is somewhat easier to show a simple 
comparison of the prices of wheat and flour. Three and a half 
owt. of wheat at a flour yield of 71-6 per cent, give almost exactly 
one sack of flour. The remaining 28-5 per cent, of oflals yields 
exactly one owt. This is a somewhat fairer method than appears, 
at first sight, especially when hard and dry wheat is taken as the 
greater part of the grist from which the flour is made. There 
may be some loss due to cleaning, or other wastage in the pro¬ 
cess of milling, but these losses are very largely determined by the 
varieties of wheat used. In the case of the wheats included in 
the comparison the net loss will not be likely to exceed 1 per 
cent, of the gross weight of the grain in the sacks, for although a 
certain amount of other seeds are taken out in the process of 
cleaning, these are mostly included with the oflals at a later 
stage. 

In small mills ; “ Impurities and foreign seeds other than 
wheat extracted during the treatment upon the dry deaning 
plant mainly can be disposed of with comparative ease and only 
moderate risk of loss.” Many lar^ mills “ use the high spew 
metal grinders now on the market, reducing to a meal the 
majority of the seeds and sending them on to mbc with the oflals. 
This is quite legitimate, as the seeds mostly make good feediog 
stuffs, many indeed being partly composed of broken wheat 
with the exception of a few of the worst types of cockle-seeds 
which are of a poisonous nature.” ” Qood barley and oats are 
often well washed and sold whole, barley especially responding 
well to that treatment. As a rule, however, all other seeds, 
screenings, chaff and li^t ‘ beeswing ’ from conditioners are 
ground up, as already described.”® 

The proportion of impurities taken out in the cleaning process 
varies very much. It is generally greatest in some of the varieties 

^ Profesaor Bowley’s first study eon be seen in the Bemomie Jovmai, 
1913, ” Wholesale and Betail Brices of Food.” The latter in JPricea and 
Waget, 1014-1920 (MUford) Oh. V. 

' English 480 lb. per Imperial quarter; Manitoba 496 lb. per quarter. 

* F. A. Amos, Processes JFUntr Mamifoature, p. 126. 
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dl Indian wheats, but it is also high in the case of River Plate 
varieties.^ In the case of wheats from Eastern countries, the 
proportion of impurities lost to the miQer is often very high 
because they include stones and dirt, but where only other grains 
and seeds are present little real loss is incurred because seeds 
can be ground and included with the offals, and other grains can 
be used in the same way or prepared and sold separately. 

In tite case of the varieties used m the Table below, the pro¬ 
portion of impurities in the gross weight of grain is small. Eor 
Number 1 Manitoba it averages only about 2 per cent., and con¬ 
sists of oats, spelt, and cooMe seeds. Eor English generally it 
is again about 2 per cent., and consists mostly of chaff and seeds. 

In the case of the mixture used in the Table, the qualities of 
the grain are approximately as follows :— ^ 


Ko. 1 Manitoba Engll^ 

Average moisture content (per cent.) . . 11 15 

Average weight per bushel (lbs.) ... 62 62 

Proportion of impurities (per cent.) . . 2 2 

Average flour yield. 70 69 


As the weights are taken per 112 lb., and not by the bushel, 
the' weights need not be considered, but the average moisture 
content of the mixture would be 11'66 per cent. The average 
of impurities is only 2 per cent., and most of these will go into the 
offals. The whole mixture will probably gam a little moisture 
in. conditioning, and the net loss, if any, will be very small. 
Few flours contain less than 12 per cent, of moisture, while poor 
ones contain as much as 15 per cent. Even superfine flours 
contain 12 per cent., sometimes 12*5 per cent, of moisture, the 
average is probably round 13*6 per cent. But supposing that 
in the mixture used for the Table, the proportion of impurities 
is 2 per cent, or 7*84 lb. on 392 lb., and one-third of this is entirely 
lost, and that the gain in moisture is nearly 1 per cent. (0*9) and 
the average moisture content of flour 12*6 per cent., lien 3*63 lb. 
is gained in moisture and there is no net loss, the gam in moisture 
being greater than the loss m impurities. However, there may 
be other loss in milling, for some acoumulationc of dust, &o., 
cannot be included with the offals. This net loss on gross weight 

Also some years ago in Egyptian varieties, but no Egyptian wheats 
are now used. 

* The moisture contents of different wheats will vary to some extent 
from month to ihonth, and millers will vary prices offered according to 
their estimates or analyses of moi^ure content. Unfortunately, it has 
not b^n possible to trace any monthly anolyses of moisttire contents 
in different years which provides adequate information on monthly 
variations; these figures represent, as nearly as can be ascertained, the 
annual average moisture content. But readers interested may consult 
P. A. Amos’s Processes of Modem Flour MHUng (Longmans, 1912) or other 
authorities. 
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of grain as it goes into the mill will not generally exceed 1 per 
cent, of the total, thus the loss will be less than 4 lb. and this will 
be in the offals. 

In 1911-13 4 lb. of offals would be worth about 2\d,, and 
in 1922 about 3Jd., and if the loss has to be allowed, for in the 
Table it can be taken off the figure for the margin in these pro¬ 
portions. On the other hand, if moisture content of flour reaches 
13*6 per cent, there may not be any net loss. 

The yield of flour is sometimes calculated on the gross weight 
of wheat as it goes into the mill, sometimes on the net weight of 
wheat as it begins the reduction process, after cleaning and 
conditioning. In the former case, the percentage yield may be 
somewhat lower than in the latter case, although it is not neces¬ 
sarily lower because of possible increase in moisture during the 
process of conditioning. But taking the loss off the offals makes 
the proportion of the flour yield to the net weight of grain higher 
than is stated, and instead of being 71-5 per cent, of the gross 
weight it will be 72-2 per cent, of the net weight of wheat n^ed 
(392 lb, — 7*84 lb. impurities + 3’63 lb. (0*9 per cent.) water 
gained = 387*7 lb. net weight of wheat milled: 


280 flour _ 
S87*7'wheat 


72*2 flour yield). 


The average flour yield of the mixture, as given for 1912, was 
approximately 70 per cent, of the gross weight of grain, but the 
higher proportions have been taken to represent, as they appear 
to do, the present capacity for the mills for obtaining a higher 
flour yield. 

In making such a comparison as is given below the greatest 
difficulty is presented by the selection and collection of prices. 
There are many varieties of wheats, both home grown and im¬ 
ported. There are many grades or qualities of flour. Leaving 
out of consideration the varieties of wheats, and taking them only 
in their characters of quality from the miller’s and the baker’s 
point of view, there are strong,” “ medium,” and ” weak ” 
wheats and blended with these natural qualities are other con¬ 
ditions which arise in production or in transport which are im¬ 
portant to the miller. Amongst these are moisture content and 
the proportions of impurities, together with general cleanliness. 
There are many possible blends of wheat for the different grists for 
flour making. There may even be several blends of wheats at 
different periods for making one grade or quality of flour. The 
blending which is necessary not only affects the miller as regards 
the prices of raw materials and costs of manufacturing, but also 
the baker in regard to the yield of bread in number of loaves per 
sack and also in quality of bread. According to the sources 
of supply of wheats at any given time, and also to the prices at 
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which supplies can be purchased, typical blends may contain 
strong and medium wheats from North America, with English* 
At other times or under other circumstances the blends may bo 
of North American, Eiver Plate, or Australian with English. Or 
again, Indian wheat with Australian, River Plate or English 
may be used together with a small proportion of North American. 
The strong wheats from North America form a smaller or larger 
proportion of most blends, but the blending of all varieties of 
wheats from all the commercial sources presents a very great 
number of possible combinations. The bearing of the blending 
of wheats on future comparisons of prices will be dealt with later, 
but at present it is sufficient to say that the combination used 
for the present comparison would yield a flour of very high 
quality from the baker’s point of view, and would enable the 
miller to obtain a high net 3 deld of flour from the grain which is 
milled. 

Prices of flour vary according to quality as determined by 
strength, whiteness, moisture content, and the general appear¬ 
ance and flavour of the bread which can be made from different 
grades or qualities. For English-made varieties many prices 
are quoted. To bakers, prices are quoted for ‘‘Town Made 
Whites ” and “ Town Made Straights ” and “ All EngHsh Coun¬ 
try made,” and also blends ready for baking. The baker may 
buy definite grades and blend himself, or buy blended flours. 
He may buy mostly blended flours with a small proportion of 
special high-grade flours for the first processes of dough-making. 
But the baker may buy not only English-made flours, but also 
imported foreign-made varieties, especially American. The 
prices given in the comparison for 1922 and 1923 are those of 
“ Straights,” for the years of control, the price of “ G*R.” is 
given, and in other years an approximation to “ Straights ” has 
been obtained. In cases where no other figure has been avail¬ 
able that for “ Town Whites ” has been used. In any future 
comparison the difficulty of compiling prices may be diminished 
by determining the qualities or varieties which are to be used and 
compiling prices from current quotations. 

But in addition to the necessity of determining the varieties 
of flours to be taken, another difficulty arises in that quotations 
are made for delivery under different conditions. Flour may bo 
delivered to the baker’s premises, to his station, or ex-miU. It 
may be sold for cash or on credit. It is also sold to factors at a 
lower price than to bakers. Generally the price to bakers, 
either epmill or as delivered to premises, should be taken; even 
then it is necessary to distinguish between the quoted price, which 
is somewhat of a conventional figure, and the actual “ taking 
price.” The former represents more or less credit transactions, 
the latter cash or quite short credit transactions on the basis of 
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keen buying. The prices used represent those including delivery, 
and while both quoted and taking prices are given, calculations 
are made on the basis of the mean of the two figures. 

As regards offals, the prices are for Bran and Middlings. The 
yield is taken as approximately 60 per cent, of each, and the 
combined price accordingly. If any other distribution of the 
yield is adopted to represent the actual yield, the combined price 
will change very little. Prices of the two commodities show 
comparatively Httle difference and the distribution will not 
vary very much from 56 to 56 lb. in the hundredweight. 

The margins as thus shown only indicate roughly the margin 
of gross profit, and do not at all indicate the net profit or loss. 
They generally include the cost of transport of wheat to the 
mills, of flour from mills to bakery, but not of offals from the 
mill, for these are usually sold ex-miU. The net profit or loss 
could be determined only by examination of miller’s costs, and 
for these there is little iifformation available. The statement of 
costs in the Eeport on Cereals by the Linlithgow Committee may, 
however, be seen,^ 

The margin shown in the Table is taken as the plus or minus 
difference between the price of the combined wheats and the mean 
price of flour, plus the value of the offals. Thus where the mean 
price of flour is higher than the value of wheat the difference is 
added to the value of offals, but where the mean price of flour 
is lower than the value of the wheat the difference is deducted 
from the value of the offals. If a deduction for net loss of 1 
per cent, of grain in milling is allowed * the value of about 4 lb. 
of offals has to be deducted from the margin. 

It is mteresting to compare the results here shown with those 
obtained by the Wnlithgow Committeei For the year 1922, the 
margin shown is 7s. 3a. per sack while the Committee found 
that eighteen firms making a small net loss in that year had a 
gross margin of 7s. ?«?., and that twenty-eight firms which on the 
average made a small net profit had a gross margin of 98 . per 
sack. These twenty-eight firms shown as making a small net 
profit included the eighteen which showed a small net loss, 
consequently the profit of the ten firms which actually made 
profits had profits much greater than those shown. The state¬ 
ment for twenty-eight firms also included the results for one 
very large firm having exceedingly heavy expenses of delivery, 
which extended their margin, results of this firm tended 
to throw out of balance the whole of the statement for twenty- 
eight firms., Ooxisequently the results for eighteen firms are 
probably the more representative. One cause of difference in 
margin is probably that of taking too high a proportion of a high- 

1 Omd. 1971, 1923, pp. 40-41. 

* See page 1X3 mprd. 
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priced wheat like No. 1 North Manitoba for the quality of flour 
for which the price is taken, but it may also be due partly to 
selling some of the by-products of milling at a higher price than 
the flour, and to selling small proportions of the offals at prices 
higher than those used in the estimate. 

For 1913 the Committee had the costs and profits of eighteen 
firms only, and these showed, a gross margin of 45. 2d. The 
average margin for 1911-13 shown in the Table is 65 . lid., but 
this covers three years instead of one. Taking the figures for 
1913 only the margin would be much smaller. The average 
price of 3^ cwt. of the combined wheat for the year was 295,6d., 
while the price of flour was 275. lid. The mean price of offals 
was about 65., so that with a deduction of I5. Id. for the differ¬ 
ence between wheat and flour prices, the margin would be 45. 6d. 
as compared with the 45. 2\d. reported to the Linlithgow Com¬ 
mittee. Again the difference is not great. The year 1913 was 
one which gave millers comparatively poor results, and cannot 
be taken as entirely representative of the pre-war period. 

No great importance should be attached to the figures for the 
margin in the years 1918-19, for mills were under control during 
the whole of these years, as in part of 1917 and part of 1920. 
The figures merely indicate the loss in addition to the cost of 
transport and milling, with the prices as fixed, had the yield of 
flour remained as in 1913. But by 1917, the extraction had 
reached 76 per cent., and was much higher at later dates. For 
some varieties of wheat the required extraction reached even 90 
per cent. Also considerable quantities of various diluents were 
used in the grist. 

On the whole, and as far as can be ascertained, the margins 
shown appear to be reasonably accurate, but difiSiculties of com¬ 
pilation of prices have been encountered which would not arise 
if continuous comparison were maintained and prices compiled 
at short intervals. 

In any future comparisons it is probable that instead of taking 
the price of one high-quality wheat, which although it may enter 
into many or most blends cannot be generally used in the pro¬ 
portions here given, it would be advisable to take the ‘‘ declared 
value ’’ of all imported wheat month by month, but an attempt 
might be made to obtain the prices for representative wheats as 
delivered at the mills. In this case the combination of wheats 
and the yields of flour and offals would have to be changed to 
some extent. The combination in England and Wales would 
then be approximately in the proportions of 6 or 6 imported to 
1 British. For Scotland the proportions would probably be 
either 9 imported to 1 British or 19 imported to 1 British, 
corresponding to percentages of foreign wheat used varjrog 
from 00 to 95 ner cent. The foUowinfir fifirures mve some indica** 
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tion of the qualifications in yield of flour and offals which would 
be necessary.^ 



British 

Wheat 

Imported 
Strong 
Wheat c 

Imported 

Medium 

Wheat 

Imported 

Weak 

Wheat 

Average: 

Moisture Content (per cent.) 

16 

11*6 

10-3 

11*6 

Impurities (per cent.) . . . 

2 

34 

44 

' . 44 

Weight of bushel (lbs.) . 

61-6 

61 

61 

60-6 

Flour Yield (per cent.) . . . 

68>6 

69 

68*3 

68-3 

Bange: 

Moisture Content (per cent.) 

13-16 

10-U 

8-14 

9-14 

Impurities (per cent.) . . . 

0-6-36 

2-6 

2-8 

2-8 

Weight of bushel (lbs.) . 

61-62 

69-62 

68-62 

68-62 

Flour Yield (per cent.) . 

68-70 

67-71 

63-76 

63-72 


The ^elds here given are on the gross weight of grain received 
in the nfill, and make allowance for the impurities. But as these 
figures were taken some years ago, it is probable that the im¬ 
provements in the process of conditioning, and in the processes 
of reduction, have , tended to increase the yield of fiour. It 
would be fair to take a yield of at least 714 per cent, on a mix¬ 
ture of 5 or 6 imported to 1 English, for the moisture content 
of the whole grist would be only 12 per cent., and the mixture 
would gain enough weight in conditioning to make up for the 
loss of one-third of the impurities. In this case the yield of 
flour would be almost exactly one sack, and that of offals one 
cwt,; but it an allowance of 1 per cent, were made for net un¬ 
avoidable loss in weight the value of about 4 lb. of offals would 
have to be taken from the column showing the final margin. 

For flour prices it would be advisable to take the prices of 
Straights ” at several centres, and to include only those which 
include costs of delivery. It would probably be necessary to 
compile both the '' quotedand the “ taking ” prices, and take 
the mean or some proportions of each as may be determined. 

By this method it appears that a f ahr comparison of the prices 


^ Again it must be stated that moisture content may vary from month 
to month, ^o, the moisture content and the flour yield of individual 
ygneties of ha^,” “ medium ” or “ weak ” wheats may show consider- 
able vanations from these averages. These individual conditions and 
qi^ties m well known to many, if not all, modem millers, but it is diM- 
^t to obtaan any adequate quantitative statements of them. This 
Table of averages ^ been compiled after careful consideration of all the 
information av^ble and it is believed that it fairly represents the annuca 
ave^e for each class. It may not, however, represent the averaae for 
each clMain particular month, for wheats of the three olass^ are 
obtained from different geographical sources at various times of the year. 
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of wheat and flour can be obtained. The margin computed on 
this basis would again include transport charges, and would only 
indicate.the gross profit of the niiller. But short of periodical 
examination of miller’s costs and profits this appears to be the 
only way of obtaining a fairly simple and approximately accur¬ 
ate record of the expansion and contraction of the miller’s margin. 

By using the “ declared value ” of all imported wheats in the 
years 1911-13 and 1921-23 examples of the margins are shown 
below by the same method as in the main Table. But during 
these years there were considerable changes in the proportions 
of imports from various sources which are shown in this sum¬ 
mary. 


Peopobtions op Whkat impobtbd pbou Vaeioto Soxjeobs. 



1911-13 
Per cent. 

1921 

Per cent. 

1922 

Per cent. 

1923 

Per cent. 

1921-23 
Per cent. 

Kussia ..... 

10 




_1 

TJ.S.A. 

21 

46 

39 

32 

38 

Argentine .... 

15 

6 

19 

21 

16 

British Bast Indies . 

21 

3 

0*5 

12 

6 

Australia. 

12 1 

26 

17 

5 

16 

Canada. 

18 

18 

24 

28 

23 

Other Countries . . . 

3 

4 

0*6 

2 

2 

Total . . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


On the whole the changes in the sources of supply indicate 
an improvement in ihe quality, and cleanliness of the imported 
wheats. 

The estimate of the margins assumes a yield of 714 per o^t. 
of flour from a grist composed of five pSrts impcnrted and one 
part English. The average moisture content of the imported 
wheat would be about 11-2 per cent., that of the English 15-16 
per cent., with an average moisture content of the grist of about 
12 per cent. This would probably be increased in the process 
of conditioning by 1 to l| per cent. The average impurities 
in the whole grist would be about 3-75 per cent., and of these 
one-third woiud be lost. Thus the loss of impurities would be 
1 '26 per cent., or 4‘9 lb. on 3| cwt. This loss would be approxim¬ 
ately balanced by a gain in moisture, but in any case the net loss 
or gain in weight due to loss of impurities which cannot be used 
jbo, the offals, or gain m moisture, would be very small. It 
may be tatoa as fairly certain that the 3 rield of 3^ cwt. of such 

* Included with Other Oonntries. 
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a grist would Be aliaost exactly a sack of flour and one owt. of 
offals. The results are as follows;— 


EsTmiTED Mabout oir Basis of “ Deolabed Value ” of 
Impobtbd Wheat. 



1911-13 

1921 

1922 

1923 



d. 

8. 

d. 

«• 

d. 

8» d. 

Wheat: 





11 


9 10 

British, per owt. .... 

7 

7 

16 

8 

2 

Imported, „ . 

8 

2i 

17 

34 

12 

H 

10 8 

Combined (5 imported 1 British) 



17 

2i 

12 

oj 

10 

per ewt. 

8 


Ditto, 3} cwt. ..... 

28 


60 

li 

42 

If 

36 44 

Flour: 








Quoted price per sack . . . 

30 

6 

64 

6 

45 

5 

39 5 

Taking price per sack 

30 

0 

62 

8 

44 

5 

87 10 

Mean price per sack .... 

30 

3 

63 

7 

44 11 

38 74 

Difference between mean price per 







+ 23 

sack and 3} owt.> wheat • . . 

+ 1 

9f 

+ 3 

5i 

+ 2 


OffoUa: 






6 

6 10 

British Bran, per cwt. 

5 

1 

9 

8 

7 

British Middlings, „ . . 

6 

7 

11 

5 

8 

9 

8 2 

Average value of Offals, per cwt. 

5 10 

10 

7 

8 

14 

7 6 

Margin: 

Total margin per sack of flour as 
compared with 3J cwt. of 








wheat. 

+ 7 7i 

14 

Oi 

10 lOi 

9 9 


When the margins here shown are considered it must be borne 
in mind that they are not quite comparable to those shown in 
the main Table. In addition to the “ declared value ” of im« 
ported wheat the miller in most oases would have to meet charges 
for port dues, unloading and transport, or, if the miller did not 
purchase o.i.f., the merchant would bear these charges and add 
profits, and the price to the miUer would be correspondingly 
increased. These margins would be appheable only in the case 
of the port miller, and even then would have to cover items of 
cost not allowed for in the other estimates. 

However, the results of the two estimates may be compared 
with somewhat striking results. 

For the pre-war years the result is very much as might have 
been expected, but in 1921 the difference between the margins 
as estimated on the two bases is very wide. This is partly due 
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On Market Price 
of Manitoba and 
English 

On Declared Value 
of all Imported and 
English 

Difierence 


d. 

8, d. 

8, d. 

1911-13 . . . 

6 11 

7 8 

0 9 

1921 .... 

8 6 

14 0 

6 6 

1922 .... 

7 3 

10 11 

3 8 

1923 .... 

6 9 

9 *9 

3 0 


to the high value of Manitoba wheat as compared with the value 
of all imported wheat in that year. No. 1 Northern Manitoba 
reached an average price of 19a. 2d. per cwt. for the whole year, 
while the average of the “ declared value ” of all imported 
wheats was 175. 3d., or a difference of Is. lid. per cwt. But the 
difference in the estimated margins was also partly due to high 
costs of handling imported wheat, especially high transport costs 
in that year. These costs are reflected in the high inland prices 
of Manitoba wheat; but in 1921 the price of the strong wheats 
was also influenced to some extent by keen demand for them 
which was due to the desire of millers to improve the quality of 
flour after the war conditions. For the last two years the differ¬ 
ences between the estimates on the two bases is scarcely greater 
than might have been expected, for it must be remembered that 
in the grist made up of five parts imported and one part British 
326 lb. of the SJ cwt. is imported. In 1922, the difference in 
price, which has to cover costs over and above the “ declared 
value ” and the difference in quality between No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba and the average of all imported wheats, is about la. 3d., 
and in 1923, it is lid. per cwt. "WhiNi allowance is made for the 
higher costs of handling and transport since 1913, the margins 
in the last two years appear to be reasonable. 

If the proportions of imported and English wheat are taken 
at 6 to 1 instead of 6 to 1 respectively the margins will be very 
slightly diminished, the difference in 1911-13 being less than 
one penny and even in 1921 only a litlle more than one peimy. 

For final and reliable computation ’of the miller’s margin a 
careful collection of prices of'wheat, flour, and offals would be 
required, but the study above at least indi(»ites that compara¬ 
tively simple records will make possible fairly accurate estimates 
of the expansions and contractions of these margins, although 
they can never show the net profit or loss. 

A. W. Ashsy. 

Agricultureyi Koonomics Besearoh Institute, 

Avfrti»/I 
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I. Introduction. 

Sbvbeal official Eeports and many unofficial books and papers 
on the economic condition of agriculture have recently been 
published. Indeed, the vast upheaval due to the War makes 
the last ten years of exceptional value in all economic enquiries. 
Changes in price are on such a scale that causes and effects 
obscure in normal times become easy to trace. In agriculture, 
extensive collections of facts and figures are now available, and 
many and diverse conclusions have been drawn from them. 

If I add to the literature on the subject, it is because I venture 
to think that the work described in the following pages may 
enable those interested in agricultural economics to bok at the 
problems of the present time from a somewhat new point of view. 

In the first place, in considering the :^e and fall of agricul^ 
tural prices from 1914 to 1924, and the effects which have followed, 
former writers have either dealt with agricultural produce 
generally, with different products roughly weighted in proper* 
tion to their relative importance in English farming as a whole, 
as in the index number of the Ministry of Agriculture, or cJse 
taken the rise and fall in price of one commodity, such as wheat. 

Neither method seems to me to be adequate. It is better 
^to take one type of farm at a time and calculate the rise and 
fall in its total probable normal receipts as the prices of its actual 
products vary. We thus get a picture which, if Ihnited, is true 
to the object it is meant to represent. 

Secondly, in dealing with the complementary problem of 
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costs of production, existing treatment seems equally unsatis¬ 
factory. Many people have given diagrams for the changes 
during the last ten years in the cost of different items in a farmer’s 
expenses, putting side by side curves for labour and for super¬ 
phosphates, though the outlay on one may be ten times that 
on the other. 

Here too it is well to take one kind of farm, analyse its actual 
outlay, weight each item in the ratio of its relative importance, 
and draw a curve representing the total cost of production on 
that farm, as it varies from year to year, to compare with the 
curve showing the total receipts. 

Thirdly, it has long been recognised that a farmer’s " turn¬ 
over ” may be very slow—that he has to cultivate his land and 
feed his stock for many months before he can market and sell 
his produce. It id also realised that this lag of receipts behind 
expenditure not only involves a large working capital, but also 
makes agriculture specially liable to loss in times of falling prices. 
For instance, we may read in the official Beport that, in the 
great fall of 1920 to 1922, “ the real disaster lay in the fact that 
farmers had bought and produced at high prices and had to sdl 
at figures which did not cover their out-of-pocket expenses.”^ 
Again, Mr. Enfidd points out that “ a large proportion of the 
labour costs are incurred, roughly speaking, up to a year before 
the grain is sold, and so far as this is the case, the wages curve 
for the preceding year rep]^ents the relative cost of labour.”® 

Nevertheless, no attempt seems to have been made to place 
this knowledge on a quantitative and scientific basis, to adjust 
the curves of prices and costs to show its effect, or to consider 
its fuU bearing on agricultural economics and national agricul¬ 
tural polidy. No attempt, indeed, has been made to do this 
for any industry, though it has a direct bearing on general 
economic theory. 

The problem I have set myself is to find a real if approximate 
value for what I propose to call the “ economic lag ” d different 
kinds of farmmg. If a farmer’s costs were ah incurred 6 
months before his sales, the economic lag woffid be 6 months. 
If they were evenly spread over the farming year from the 
autumn ploughing to harvest, and the produce was sold at 
the following Christmas, the costs would begin at 15 and end at 
3 months before sale—an average lag of 9 months. 

In actual practice, of course, the outlay occurs at irregular 
intervals and in differing amounts. The average number of 
months before sale of each item of expenditure, multiplied by 
its fraction of the whole costs of production of the crop, gives the 
properly wei^ted value for its economic lag. 

^ Agriadiurai Statistiee, 1921, Part XU, page 92. 

'* SThe Affriouliural Oriaie, 1920-^, hy B. B. Eafleld. 
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Thus, if the total cost of growing wheat he £9 or 180^. an 
acre, and 15s. be spent on ploughing in October, 14 months 
before the wheat is sold, the weighted lag for that operation is 

14 X — = 1 = M3 months. This calculation is made for 
180 6 

each item of expenditure. The results added together give, 
say, 13 months as the economic lag for the wheat crop. This 
means that the financial results are the same as though all 
the costs of growing wheat, which in reality are scattered over 
a long time, were incurred 13 months before sale. 

In the next place it is clear that the whole rotation of crops 
must be brought into accoimt. Thus, with a four years* rotation 
—^roots, barley, seeds, wheat—^the benefit of the cleaning culti¬ 
vations for the root crop, and sometimes of its manure, has to 
be spread over aU the four years, and divided in right proportions 
between the roots and the three succeeding crops. Such calcu¬ 
lations involve matters of opinion, but I have followed the 
instructions accepted by the various Institutes of Agricultural 
Economics for the guidance of accountants in costing determina¬ 
tions. By this procedure uniformity is secured, and the results 
obtained by different investigators, if not accurate absolutely, 
are at least comparable with each other. 

The details of the calculations are given in the appendix. 
Doubtless those iroecially conversant with the different hinds 
of agriculture will criticise some of the figures. The present 
investigation clearly cannot be exhaustive; it is meant rather to 
point out a new method of research and obtain preliminary 
results of general interest. 

Similar calculations give the crude economic lag for different 
kinds of agricultural produce. They vary from 3'9 months 
for the fattening of pigs on a grass farm to 17*7 months for 
buUocks fattened on arable land. 

This crude lag is subject to two corrections. The first depends 
on the perpetual cycle of agricultural work. A value has to be 
assumed for farmyard manure spread on a root crop or on tho 
ground cleared of seeds ” before it is ploughed in preparation 
for winter wheat. Both depend on costs of production incurred 
some time before; both are themselves subject to economic lag. 

This correction varies from 2 to 8 per cent for difforont 
arable crops. For livestock, it only applies to the home-grown 
food, and is therefore only a quarter or a third of these values. 
It may perhaps be argued that there is a lag of some 3 months 
in producing farmyard manure, which will itself be subject to 
a similar error, so that we shall get a correction of a correction 
and so ad infinitum. Luckily, these corrections form what 
mathematicians call a convergent series. Eight per cent of 
8 per cent is but little more than half of 1 per cent of the 
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original, and for our purposes is quite negligible, and so a 
fortiori are corrections of higher orders. We may rest satisfied 
with our first adjustment. 

When this correction is applied, we get the normal economic 
lag for times when no great change in costs is going on. 

But, when prices change rapidly, a second correction is 
necessary. The costs when incurred may be either higher or 
lower than they would be at the time of sale. This will affect 
the fraction of the total cost to be charged to each operation, 
and thus alter its weighted lag. In the instance given above, 
if the cost of ploughing for wheat 14 months ago had been 25a. 
an acre instead of 15a., and the cost of the other operations 

unchanged, the weighted lag would have been 14 X ~ = 1*84 

Ic/U 

months instead of 1-13 months. 

1 have investigated this correction mathematically in 
Appendix II, on the assumption that vrork is carried on regularly 
over the whole time of cultivation, so that the normal economic 
lag is half that time. Of course, this is not justifiable for any 
one crop, but, when applied to the whole working of a farm, 
it will give a fair indication of the efiect of changing prices on 
the average economic lag. 

The investigation shows that, when prices faU steadily to 
half value in one year, which is about the measure of the <£sas> 
trous slump of 1920-1, the economic lag of agricultural produce 
is increased by one-ninth, that is, 11 per cent, and, if prices 
rise at an equal rate, the lag is diminished by 11 per cent. 

But these are extreme fluctuations—^not, we hope, to be 
repeated for another century. In ordinary times, a rise or faU 
in prices and costs of 10 to 15 per cent in a year is probably the 
most to be eapeoted. The correction to be applied to the normal 
economic lag for a change in prices of 12 per cent in one year, 
1 per cent per month, is ± 1-8 per cent. Ttom this the ^ect 
of other rates of change in prices may easily be deduced. 

Those io whom the integml calculus is an unconvincing form 
of argument, instead of believing Appendix II, may work out 
approximate values for this correction by taking the costs month 
by month (or better week by week), as they vary, and calcu¬ 
lating from them the total economic lag. 

Having investigated the economic lag of the chief kinds 
of agricultural produce individually, it renudns to apply the 
results to the combined operations of the farm. Here again, 
it is necessary to deal with actual cases, and to consider one 
kind of farm at a time. 

The whole investigation has now been outlined. I propose 
to take representative types of farming, calculate the variathm 
in tbeir nonnal receipts and costs of production as prices rose 
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and fell during the years 1914 to 1924, and trace the effect of 
the economic lag on the trading account of an ideal farm of each 

Agriculture differs so profoundly in different parts of the 
country and on different kinds of soil, that it seems useless to 
consider it as a whole. But no one observer in a limited time 
can deal with every type. I have therefore studied two farms 
representing strongly contrasted practice—^an arable light-land 
** sheep and com farm ” in East Jmglia, and a grass dairy farm, 
mostly on heavy clay, in the West of England. 

From the operations on these two farms the distribution of 
the total cash receipts and expenditure among the several items 
is determined. Then the to4l economic lag of each farm is 
calculated. 

This consideration of individual farms, of course, cannot 
cover British Agriculture as a whole. Yet the method adopted 
win enable others to apply the results with appropriate modmca- 
tion. Tbe operations of the farmer’s year are ansdysed into their 
component parts. The economic lag, for example, of the barley 
crop orj^of milk production, is estimated individually. These 
elements are then combined in the right proportions to repre¬ 
sent the operations on the farm under consideration, but they 
might, wilh little change, be combined in other proportions to 
give results characteristic of other kinds of farming* 

No use has been made of the actual figures of profit and loss 
on individual farms. Such figures depend on too many acci¬ 
dental factors to be of much general value. Moreover, owing to 
the shortage of supplies during and just after the War, some farm¬ 
ers could not obtain their usual amoimt of fertilisers and feeding- 
stuffs, and so perforce had their outlay diminished. It was 
therefore thought better to trace the effect of prosperity and 
adversity by taking the percentage increase in prices over- 
those of 1911-13 from the oflicial returns, and calculating the 
effect on the receipts and expenditure of an ideal farm. Results 
are thus obtained which do not depend on the skill of an indi¬ 
vidual farmer, the luck of the local market, or the vagaries of the 
English climate at one spot. 

It should be pointed out that the present enquiry is not con¬ 
cerned with changes in stocktaking valuations. Such changes 
are, of coume, responsible for a very great appreciation of capital 
assets during the years 1914 to 1920, and a more sudden 
depreciation of large, though not equal, amount from 1920 to 
1923. These changes, as they occur, are rightly brought into a 
farmer’s complete profit and loss account, though they do not 
affect his cash position. But, m this paper, we are dealhig with 
cash trading accounts only. 
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n. East AKaLXAcr ArabiiB Fabuoto. 

The first of the two farms to be considered in detail is a typical 
East Anglian light land “ sheep and com ” farm, where barley 
is the chief product. Sheep, cattle and pigs are also bred and 
fattened, and a little sugar-beet is now grown. 

The total area is between 600 and 700 acres, of which less 
than 16 per cent is under permanent grass. 

The number of men working per 100 acres is 3-69. The farmer 
himself is reckoned among th^e men. 

In 1923-4 the total sales amounted to £7 19a. per acre, and 
£216 per man working on the farm. 

The percentage of the total sales in 1923-4 contributed by 
each commodity is given in the second column of Table I. The 
succeeding columns show the effect of the rise and fall in prices 
during the years 1914-24. The top figure in each space gives 
the percentage increase over the average price during 1911-13, 
and the bottom figure, printed in itahos, gives this percentage 
multiplied by the fraction of the total sales represented by each 
conuuodity. By adding together these latter figures for each 
year, we get the percentage increase in the price of the products 
of this farm, taken as a whole, for that year, compared with that 
for the basic period 1911-13. Below is placed the official Indea: 
Number showing the price of “Agricultural Produce” for 
English farming generally {see p. 128). 

We have now to turn to cosis of production and treat them 
in the same way as we have done the receipts. 

It would be desirable, for the sake of completeness, to 
reckon separately the charges for railway and other transport, 
which are now included in various items of these costs, and adjuist 
some of the receipts which are also affected by transport charges. 
This would be easy to do in the case of, say, feeding-stuffs and 
artificial manures, but transport charges ento into such things 
as the cost of labour, and the receipts from the sales of gram, in 
a very complicated and elusive manner. Dealing separately 
with them would not appreciably affect the result of this enquiry, 
and therefore it seems better to leave them to be included in the 
different items as given. 

Nevertheless, it would be of interest if some one would take 
the trouble to analyse each part of a farmer’s receipts and 
expenditure, and estimate how transport charges affect his 
balance-sheet at the end of a year. That is a separate problem, 
which need not detain us here and now. 

The heaviest item in the arable farmer’s expenditure is labour, 
which, on the farm considered, amounted to 39 per cent of the 
total costs in 1923-4. And, of all parts of the expenditure, 
the cost of labour is the most dyiffioult to estimate accurately, v 
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TABLE I. 

Increase in the Prices of Produce from Arable Land as com'pared 
with the Average of ihe Three Years 1911-13 (1) as a percent’- 
age, and (2, in italics) weighted for the Fraction of the Total 
Sales represented by each Commodity. 



Per- 













cent- 













age 













of 









1022 


1924 


sales 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1923 



7 

62 

1 79 

132 

123 

123 

147 

119 

46 

40-5 

52 

Wheat. 

7-2| 

-5 

4-7 

1 5-7 

9-3 

8-9 

3-9 

10-0 

8-6 

3-3 

2-3 

3-7 



—4 

31 

88 

128 

108 

167 

215 

84 

41 

|34-6 

65 

Barley. 

42-4 

.... 

—2-7 

23-2 

37-3 

54-3 

45-8 

70-8 

91-1 

33-0 

17-3 

1 14-7 

27-6 



5 

52 

1 68 

151 

149 

164 

187 

72 

47 

43-2 

38 

Oats. 

2-0 

•2 

1-0 

i i-i 


3-0 

3-3 

3-7 

1-4 

-9 

-9 

•7 



6 

36 

68 

105 

111 

132 

163 

127 

63 

51 

53 

Cattle 

10-1 

•d 

3-d 

3-9 

10-0 

11-2 

13-3 

10-3 

12-8 

0-4 

3 - l \ 

3-4 



8 

17 

67 

91 

151 

200 

203 

163 

70 

75 

70 

MiTlr. 

6-8 

1 

*2 

1-0 

3-3 

3-3 

8-8 

11-0 

11-3 

9-3 

4-0 

4-33 

4-1 



13 

30 

67 

97 

110 

130 

187 

117 

100 

87 

S87 

Sheep . . . . . 

14-4 












1-9 

4-3 

8-2 

14-0 

15-8 

23-7 

20-9 

2d-3 

14 - 4 ^ 

12-3 

12-5 




29 

67 

126 

166 

176 

230 

128 

87 

65 

87 

Pigs. 

6-0 


1-3 

3-3 

0-3 

8-3 

8-3 

11-3 

0-4 

4-4 

3-2 

1-8 



—23 

6 

52 

67 

87 

167 

192 

61 

40 

80 

1 

Hay and Straw (Hay) 

3-9 

— -9 

-2 

2-0 

2-2 

3-4 

6-1 

7-3 

2-0 

1-0 

1-2 

-0 

Mangolds, Sugar-beet, 


8 

24 

1 54 

188 

167 

157 

119 

146 

96 

48 

66 

etc. Sundries (Veget¬ 
ables) 

9-2 

•7 

2-2 

3-0 

12-7 

14-4 

14-4 

10-9 

13-4 

1 

i 4-4 

6-0 

TOlAIiS. 

100-0 

1-7 

31-6 

72-1 

117’9 

e 

13 

»-i 

o 

r-l 

1-^ 

190-6 

106*5 

61-7|49-2 

61-9 

" Agricultural Produce’* 


1 

27 

60 

101 

182 

158 

102 

119 

60 1 

57 

61 

Totals increased by 20 













per cent, and raised 
. by 20 to give Dia¬ 


2-1 

37-9 

86-6 

141-4 

143-5 

187-1 

228-7 

127-0 

74-1 

65*2 

74-8 


22-1 

67*9 

106*5 

161-4 

168-6 

207*1 

248*7 

147-0 

04-1 

86*2 

U4-a 

gram n . . . . 

i 











In the annual Reports on Agricultural Statistics, details 
are given of d%tes and figures for official changes in wage-rates 
duri^ the life of the Wages Board, and estimates are given of 
minimum and average wages at certain other dates from 1917 
onwards. Erom this source estimates have been made for the 
average rates paid durmg each of the calendar years under 
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review. It seems that, compared with rates in 1911-13, the 
cash wages increased by the following percentages : 1917, 60; 
1918, 94; 1919, 136; 1920, 181; 1921, 163; 1922, 100; 
1923, 75 ; 1924, 66. 

On the whole, too, as is mentioned in the Reports, hours 
are shorter than before the War, though longer than in 1919 and 
1920, and, at all events during the War, labour was less efficient. 
To allow for the increases in cost due to these causes, 16 per cent 
has been added to the figures for the years 1919 to 1922 and 10 
per cent for other years. The result is shown in the first line of 
figures in Table II. The first estimate given in the Reports 
is for 1917, and the increase is assumed to have risen steadily 
from 1914 till that year. 

Seeds, in years when prices have been tested, seem to have 
varied approximately with the. index number giving the price 
of “ agricultural produce ” generally. This index number has 
therefore been used for other years. 

The cost of implements, repairs, etc., is taken as the mean 
between the cost of labour and of steel bars as given in the 
Economist. 

Coal, stores, etc., are taken as increasing as the index number 
of “ wholesale commodities other than food.’* 

Rent was seldom changed during the War. In 1919 an in¬ 
crease of about 16 per cent was common, which was often 
reduced in 1922. Rent increased less over the years under 
review than any other of a farmer’s costs. 

No allowance is made either for a salary for management, 
or for bank interest on loans and overdrafts. Both have to be 
reckoned as paid for out of profits. This treatment is again in 
conformity with the practice of the Institutes of Agricultural 
Economics. 

In Table 11 the various percentage increases over the averages 
of 1911-13 are set forth, and (in italics) the values of these 
increases, weighted for their importance in the total costs of 
the specimen farm. By adding together the numbers in italics, 
the average percentage increase in cost of the whole operations 
of the farm can be determined for each year {see p, 130), 

The final yearly figures given in Tables I and II enable us to 
draw curves of relative receipts and expenditure on a typical 
arable farm for the years 1914 to 1924. During the pre-war 
years 1911-13 agriculture was in a healthy state, making fair 
profits for those engaged in it. If we regard this state as normal, 
we may start the receipts and expenditure curves together at 
this date. Then any rise of the receipts curve over the other 
means an abnormal profit, and vice versa any rise of the expendi¬ 
ture curve over that showing receipts means profits below normal 
or an actual loss. 
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Table II. 

Increctse in Costs of Prod/ucticn on an Arable Farm cofn>pa/red with 
the Average of the Three Years 1911-13, (1) as a percentage, 
and (2, in italics) weighted for the Fraction of the Total Costs 
represented by each Item, 



Per- 













cent- 













age 













of 













costs 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 



6 

20 

37 

55 

108 

156 

208 

187 

115 

83 

02 

Labour .... 

39*1 

2'0 

7-8 

24-4 

2h5 

42-2 

33-3 

32*2 

72-3 

44-3 

32-4 

24-2 









173 

81 

46 

42 


reeding Stuffs . . . 

9-5 

— 






23-4 

7-7 

4-4 

4-3 




—2 

a 

IS 

96 

111 

115 

159 

120 

47 

24 


Fertilisers .... 

4*0 

— 

06 

2‘2 

3-3 

4-4 

4-3 

3-4 

4-3 

2-3 

2-3 




1 

27 

60 

101 

132 

158 

m 

116 

75 

86 


Seed ..... 

6-2 

0-1 

2-9 

3-7 

3-3 

3-3 

3-3 

X2-9 

7-2 

4-3 

2-2 




2 

19 

53 

72 

101 

164 

240 

180 

81 

66 


Implements, etc. . . 

9-7 

0-2 

hs 


7-3 

3-3 

13-3 

23-3 

27*3 

7-3 

3-4 


Goal Stores, Insurance, 

6*6 

1 

24 

60 

105 

136 

154 

202 

76 

61 

64 


etc. 

O'l 

Jf-d 

4-d 

3-3 

3-3 

23-2 

23-3 

3-3 

3-4 

3-3 





— 

_ 


_ 

15 

15 

16 

10 

10 

10 

Bent. 

22-2 






3-3 

3-3 

3-3 

2-2 

2-2 

2*2 



4 

8 

D 

8 

16 

40 

120 

136 

120 

10 


Bates. 

2-7 

0-1 

0-2 

i 

3-3 

m. 

2-2 

3-2 

3-3 

3-2 

3-3 

D 

Totals . 

100-0 

2-4 

18-4 

37s7 

62*2 

92*0 

121*7 

150-0 

t__ 

121*0 

72*6 

61*1 



In this way we get the receipts curve and the first of the two 
expenditure curves of Diagram I, shown on page 136. Their 
comparison would give a history of the economic results of arable 
farming, if the expenditure were incurred at the same time as 
the receipts. 

But this, as we have seen, is far from the truth, and we 
must now consider the economic lag of this particular kind of 
agriculture. 

The lag for each kind of produce, as calculated in Appendix I, 
is carried to column 3 in Table III. In column 2 is given the 
output of each kind of produce as a percentage of the total 
sales, and in column 4 the economic lag weighted for this per- 
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centage. Adding together the figures in column 4, we find the 
average normal economic lag of this particular farm to be 13-8 
months. 


Table III. 


Economic Lag of Light Land Arable Faum, 


Produce 

Percentage 
of Sales 

Normal 

Economic 

Lag 

Weighted 

Economic 

Lag 

Wheat. 

7-2 

13-6 

-98 

Barley. 

42-4 

14*3 

6-06 

Oats . 

2-0 

14-5 

•29 

Cattle. 

10-1 

17*7 

1*79 

Milk. 

5-8 

8-3 

•49 

Sheep and Wool .... 

14-4 

16-0 

2-16 

Pigs. 

6-0 

8-6 

-43 

Hay and Straw. 

3-9 

14-0 

-54 

Mangolds, sugar-beet and sun¬ 




dries . 

9*2 

11-2 

1-03 


100-0 


13-77 months 


A normal economic lag of 13*77, or say 13*8 months, indicates 
that an arable farmer’s expenditure is incurred on the average 
13*8 months before his receipts come m. Hence, to get a true 
picture of his financial operations from the diagram, we must 
shift the expenditure curve to the right by an amount corres¬ 
ponding to 13*8 months, in order to bring underneath the 
receipts for a given drop the expenses incurred in grow^ it. 
This has been done for the second expenditure curve in Diagram 
I, shown by the thick broken line. 

Moreover, as already explained, the normal economic lag 
is the value for times of steady prices. When prices vary, 
especially when they vary so rapidly as in the years under review, 
the correction calculated in Appendix n must be applied. The 
correction is proportional to the rate of change in prices, that is, 
to the slope of the curve from point to point, and is ± 1*8 per 
cent for each fall or rise of 1 per cent per month in the level 
of prices or costs, Erom this result it is easy to calculate 
arithmetically the correction at a few points, to correct the lag 
at those points, and thus obtain a final corrected curve. The 
result is to decrease the lag on the arable farm from 13*8 to 
values lying between 13*2 and 13*6 months during the rise in 
prices, and to increase it at times during the fall to as much as 
14*1 months. This adjustment has been made in the corrected 
costs curve of Diagram I. 
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Instead of exhibiting variations from ‘‘normal profits/’ as is 
done in Diagram I, it may be interesting also to construct a 
diagram to show absolute profits and losses. It is probable that, 
during the basic years 1911 to 1913, a well-managed arable farm 
made a modest profit. We may perhaps fairly start the receipts 
curve 20 per cent above the expenditure curve, indicating 
a return, in interest and salary of management combined, of 
20 per cent on the turnover, or about 10 per cent on the capital 
invested. This is in approximate accordance with the estimate 
that, in normal years, a farmer’s average profits are about equal 
tohisrent.^ The increase in receipts year by year must be raised 
in the same ratio of 20 per cent. This is done in the last line of 
Table I. The results appear in Diagram II, page 136. 

Diagrams I and II set forth in different ways the economic 
results of arable farming during the years under review. In 
Diagram I the area between the receipts and expenditure curves 
measures the excess profits from 1914 to 1920, and the deficit 
from normal profits from 1920 to 1923, when the costs curve is 
higher. In Diagram II the corresponding areas measure the 
absolute profits and absolute losses. In both cases we deal with 
the trading account of our hypothetical ideal farm, where the 
chief products are barley and sheep, ignoring changes in valua¬ 
tion and individual good or bad fortune. The implication of 
these diagrams will be considered fully below. 


III. West-Country Dairy Farming. 

Let us now pass from east to west, and study a grass farm 
in Dorsetshire, most of it on the clay of the Blackmore Vale, 
with a narrow strip along the northern slope of the chalk hills 
of the Cattistock country—a change from plough-land to pasture, 
from partridges to foxes, from barley to milk. 

Indeed, milk and its products form the staple industry of the 
neighbourhood. Each farm has a herd of cows—^generally 
Shorthorns with a trace of Devon ancestry to give greater hardi¬ 
ness. Near each station on the railway is a “ milk factory ” 
at which milk is collected and forwarded to London or Bristol 
or Portsmouth, and the excess, when there is an excess, made 
into cheese. 

The farmers sell their milk, which is collected daily by motor- 
lorries from the factories. Nowadays very little butter or cheese 
is made on the farms. But pigs are fattened and sometimes 
bred, and the redundant calves are sold young, or earned 
forward to be disposed of later on. Most of the land is under 
permanent grass; the less arable a man has the better he is 

1 See Sir J. 0. Stamp, British Incomes and Propertyy page 100. 
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pleased. On the farm considered, 16 per cent is arable, but that 
is a high proportion, due to a too-ready compliance with the 
demands of the ploughing campaign ** of 1917. 

The percentage that each product constitutes of the total sales, 
on the average of years, is fairly constant. It is given in the 
following table for the year 1923-4, with the corresponding 
economic lag as calculated in the appendix. 

The total area is between 200 and 300 acres, of which 86 
per cent is permanent grass. 

Those at work on the farm, including the Manager, may be 
taken as equal to 24 per 100 acres. 

In 1923-4 the total sales were equivalent to £7 IO 5 . per acre, 
and £316 per man working on the farm. It is interesting 
to compare these figures with the £7 195, per acre and £216 per 
man for the East Anglian arable farm. 

We can now set forth the rise and fall in prices of produce 
(Table IV), in costs of production (Table V), and the economic 
lag (Table VI). The only new and doubtful estimation is that 
for estate work and sundries in Table IV. It is taken as the mean 
between labour and agricultural produce {see pages 134 and 
135). 

It will be seen that the normal economic lag for this grass¬ 
land dairy farm proves to be only 7*0 months, as compared with 
the 13*8 months for a light land arable farm. This important 
point will be discussed fully below. 

The costs rise 165 points in 6 years, which is equivalent to 
1*2 per cent per month on the middle value. The lag must 
therefore be corrected by •— 2*2 per cent, and becomes 6*9 
months. The faE is 102 points in 3 years, a correction of + 2*8 
per cent, bringing the corrected economic lag to 7*2 months. 
We can now plot the three curves of Diagram II for an ideal 
grass dairy farm: (1) Prices of Produce; (2) Costs of Pro¬ 
duction ; (3) Costs corrected for Economic Lag. 

The curves in Diagram III give the Prices and Costs curves 
adjusted to show whether the normal profits of 1911 to 1913 are 
being earned. In Diagram IV the prices are adjusted to show 
absolute gains or losses. This is done as before by taking the 
normal receipts of the pre-war years 1911-13 as 20 per cent 
higher than the expenditure, and raising the figures for the 
receipts of other years x>to rata throughout. 
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Table IV. 

Increase in the Prices of Produce from Grass Land compared with 
the Average of the three years 1911-13 (1) as a ^percentages 
and (2, in italics) as weighted for the fraction of the Total 
Sales represented by each Commodity, 



Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

of 

Sales 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Tirnir. 

66-0 

3 

2-0 

I 

67 

37-6 

91 

69-1 

161 

99-7 

200 

132-9 

203 

1S4‘0 

163 

197-6 

79 

52-1 

74 

43-3 

70 

46-2 

Calves and young Bulls 

7-2 

9 

Q-e 

21 

I-d 

40 

2-9 

82 

5-9 

72 

6-2 

50 

3-6 

180 

9-4 

95 

6-3 

50 

3-6 

47 

3-4 

48 

3-5 

Cow. 

6-0 


36 

1 f-3 

58 

2-9 

105 

5-2 

111 

5-6 

132 

6-6 

163 

3-J 

127 

6-3 

63 

3-1 

61 

2-6 

58 

2-6 

Eat Pigs . . . . 

14-8 

6 

0-9 

29 

4-3 

67 

9-9 

126 

13-6 

166 

24-6 

176 

26-9 

230 

34-9 

128 

18-9 

87 

12-9 

65 

9-6 

37 

5-5 

Poultry and Eggs . . 

1-1 

—3 

0-0 

17 

0-2 

44 

0-5 

83 

9-9 

184 

2-9 

159 

1-7 

165 

1-3 

119 

J-3 

92 

1-9 

70 

9-3 

65 

9-7 

Com. 

1-5 

7 

0’l\ 

62 

0-9 

m 

m 

m 

123 

J-3 

123 

Jf-3 

147 

2-2 

119 

1-3 

1 

40-5 

9-6 


Estate Work and Sun¬ 
dries . 

Totals . . , , . 

4*4 

3 

0-t 

23 

I'Q 

47 

2-jf 

77 

3-4 

116 

5-1 

164 

6-3 

190 

3*6 

149 

6-6 

90 

4-9 

72 

3-2 

62 

2-7 

100-0 

4-0 

20-9 

67-1 

96-2 

144-0 

168-6 

198-1 

I4()-3 

77-4 

69-0 

> 62-0 

Totals for arable land 
from Table I * . 

100-0 

1-7 

27-6 

72-1 

117-9 

119-6 

156-0 

1190-6 

i XOO'8 

61-7 

64-3 

; 61-9 

“ Agricultural Produce'* 


n 

a 

m 

Q| 


m 

m 

m 

60 

67 

61 

Totals increased by 20]> 
per cent, and raised 
by 20 to give Dia¬ 
gram IV ... . 


4-8 

24-8 

\ 25-1 

1 45-1 

68-6 

88-5 

116-4 

135-4 

: 172-8 
> 192-8 

i202-S 

1222-S 

1237*'? 
5 267-^ 

' 179-2 
' 199-2 


82-8 

102-8 

1 74-4 

1.94-4 
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Table V. 

Increase in Costs of Production on Orass Land cmwpmed with 
the Average of the three ymrs 1911-13 (1) as a peroerUage, 
and (2, in italics) as weighted for the Fraction of the Total 
Cost s represented by each Item. _ 



Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

of 

Costs 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Labour . 

26-6 

5 

J-3i 

20 

5S 

37 

9-8 

55 

24-6 

108 

28-7 

156 

42-5 

208 

SSS 

187 

49-7 

116 

30-6\ 

83 

222 

62 

25S 

Feeding Stuffe . , 

33-4 


87 

12-4 

87 

29-2 

174 

S8-2 

187, 

. 

62S 

168 

S6-1 

178 

S7S 

81 

270 

46 

23-4 

42 

24-0 


Fertilizers .... 

1-5 

—2 

15 

OS 

56 

0-9 

96 

2-4 

111 

2-7 

115 

2-7 

159 

2-4 

120 

2-8 

47 

5-7 

24 

9-4 


Store Pigs .... 

3-5 

18 

•62 

2S 

•08 

63 

2-2 

80 

2-8 

185 

4-7 

179 

6S 

274 

9-6 

152; 

6-2 

119 

4-8 

124 

4-3 


Implements and Trades¬ 
men ..... 

d-d 

2 

0-2 

19 

2-9 

53 

5-2 

72 

7-2 

101 

20-0 

164 

26-S 

240 

23-0 

180 

27-0 

81 

5-5 

56 

5-J 


Coal, Stores and Sun¬ 
dries . 

6-6 

1 

OS 

24 

2S 

60 

3S 


ISO 

7S 

154 

8S 

202 

22-2 

76 

4-2 

51 

6S 

54 

3-0 



17-01 




—• 

— 

15 

2-6 

15 

2-6 

15 

8-5 

10 

2S 

10 

IS 

10 

2S 

Bates. 

2-0 

4 

0-08 

8 

0-26 

0 

0 


16 

OS 

40 

OS 

120 

2-4 

185 

2-7 

120 

8-4 

g 

iD 


TOTAbS . 


2-7 

1 

22-3 

60-5 


116-4 

134-6 


llO-l 

68-9 

53-1 


Totals for arable Land 
from Table 11 . . 

100-0 

2-4 

llS-4 

37-7 

1 62-2 

02-0 

121-7 

169-9 

121-9 

72-5 

' 

51-1 • 



Table VI. 

Economic Lag of Grass Land Dairy Farm, 


Produce 

Percentage 
of Total 
Sales 

Kormal 

Economic 

Lag 

Weighted 

Economic 

Lag 

MiTlr .... 

66-0 

7-65 

5-05 

Calves, etc, ...... 

7-2 

6-95 

•60 

Cows. 


8-6 

•43 

Fat Pigs.. . 

US 

3-9 

•68 ^ 

Poultry and Eggs. 

1-1 

3-0 

•03 

Com.. 

1-5 

. 13-6 

•20 

Estate work and sundries . . 

4-4 

5-0 

•22 


100-0 


7-01 
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Diaguam I. 

Profits and Losses of Arable Farming as compared with the “ Normal 
Profits’* of 1911-13. 



Absolute Profits and Losses of Arable Farming, taking the Annual Profit 
of 1911-13 as 20 per cent, on the Turnover. 
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Diageam III. 

Profits and Losses of Grass Land Farming as compared with the “ Normal 
Profits of 19H-13. 



Absolute Profits and Losses of Grass Land Farming, taking the Annual 
Profits of 1911-13 as 20 per cent, on the Turnover. 
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IV. RBSxrLTS. 

We can now discuss the results of the investigation as summar¬ 
ised in the Tables and exhibited graphically in the Diagrams. 

But let us first repeat the caution already given. We are 
not concerned with any rise or fall in capital valuation; our conclu¬ 
sions refer not to a farmer’s complete profit and loss account, but 
to his cash trading account only. Nothing is allowed to the 
farmer for salary as manager: that, if earned at all, comes out of 
profits, and so must bank interest it any is paid. Moreover, we 
are not tracing the fortunes of any particular farm which depend 
on individual skill and luck. We imagine an ideal farm, which 
sells the same amount of produce every year, and always obtams 
the prices quoted in the oflElcial averages. With these limita¬ 
tions, the diagrams show at a glance the economic results of 
arable- and grass-land farming during the fateful years 1914 to 
1924. 

Taking first the ideal arable farm, the heavy continuous 
line of Diagram I indicates the rise and fall in price of its products, 
while the thin dotted line shows the costs which were being 
incurred simultaneously. When the curves coincide, the normal 
profits of 1911-13 were being earned. It will be seen that the 
costs line only rises above that giving the value of the produce 
from 1921 to 1923, and then only by a narrow margin. Were 
it not for the economic lag, the trading account profits of an 
ideal arable farm would only have fallen a little below normal 
during those three years; from 1914 to well into 1921, they 
would have been above normal. 

But, when the costs line is shifted to the right to allow for 
the economic lag of from 13*2 to 14-1 months, a very different 
outlook appears. The corrected costs, shown by the thick, 
broken hne of Diagram I, go on rising after prices have begun to 
fall rapidly, and only begin to diminish in the second half of 
1921. The result is the heavy loss in profits measured by the 
area enclosed between the cost and produce lines from 1921 to 
1924 while the costs line lies above that of receipts* 

The Diagram shows plainly the effect of economic lag. The 
lag increases greatly the profits made while prices are rising, 
but it also much exaggerates the losses while prices are falling. 
It increases enormously the risks of farming. 

The same story is told by Diagram II, which traces the 
probable absolute cash profit or loss on the trading account of 
an arable farm on the assumption that, on the average of 1911- 
13, a profit of 20 per cent on the turnover (perhaps 10 per cent 
on the capital) was made, the curve giving the prices of the 
produce being started 20 points higher and raised by one-fifth 
throughout. 
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The thin dotted line of nnoorrected costs never rises above 
the produce line. Hence, if there had been no economic lag, an 
ideal arable farm would have shown no actual deficit on the 
trading account, though in 1922 there would have been little 
profit. But, when corrected for lag, as in the thick broken line, 
costs exceed receipts from 1921 to 1923. During those three 
disastrous years, the arable farmer was selling his produce for 
less than it cost him to grow, irrespective of his heavy additional 
losses on valuations. 

The area on the Diagram measuring the profit from 1914 to 
1921 much exceeds the area representing the subsequent loss. 
On our ideal farm a considerable net profit would have been 
obtained on the whole stretch of years by a man farming through¬ 
out the time. But it must not be forgotten that this hypo¬ 
thetical ideal farm is free from danger of drought or fiioods, of 
disease or the chances of local markets. Moreover, profits have 
a tendency to leak away to others; losses stay witih. him who 
makes them, or rather, perhaps, with him and his landlord. 
Steady, moderate returns are better than violent oscillations. 
Nevertheless, the relative areas representing profit and loss in 
Diagram II are a curious commentary on some recent writings. 

Now let us turn to Diagrams III and IV, which illustrate 
graphically the fortunes of grass-land dairy farming. The rise 
in uncorrected costs are more nearly equal to the rise in prices 
of produce owing to the war-time dearness of feeding-stuffs, 
which, on the grass farm, are the biggest item in expenditure. 
Moreover, the economic lag of 7 months is but haM that of the 
arable farm. Hence it is that on grass land, no such high 
profits were made during the good years, but no such heavy losses 
followed. On the average, the profits of 1921 were about normal, 
though tending downwards; then for two years they were low, 
but Diagram IV shows that no absolute cash loss should have 
occurred on the trading account, though in 1922 the price of 
the produce line nearly touches the curve of costs: in that year, 
the profits would probably not have been enough to pay wages 
of management to the farmer. . 

Of course, valuable dairy herds had to be written down 
severely, especially from 1920 to 1922, but they are still tvorth 
more than in 1913—^poor consolation, perhaps, to the man who 
bought them in 1919, But the ideal grass farm, in its freedom 
from actual cash loss, differs greatly from the corresponding 
arable farm. 

It is clear that the principal cause of the divergence between 
the financial results of the two types of farming is the difference 
in the economic lag. A grass farm is much less dangerous 
than an arable farm cldefly because its costs of production are 
incurred qn the average only 7 months instead of 14 months 
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before its receipts come in. I think the importance of economic 
lag is demonstrated, and the trouble involved in its numerical 
computation justified. 

The diagrams suggest that the worst time for farmers is 
over. Both on grass and arable farms the receipts curve is now 
above the expenditure curve, though in 1924, while prices of 
arable produce rose, those from grass were still falling. More¬ 
over, the diagrams do not show the disastrous results of the 
wet summer and autumn for the crops on heavy land and for 
all farm stock. StiU, weather and other accidents apart, the 
general outlook is more hopeful. 

V. Agrioultubal Policy. 

The conclusion that grass farming involves less risk than 
arable cultivation is nothi^ new; it does but echo the common 
voice of the agricultural community. But none the less is it 
worth while to analyse the causes and trace the effects in detail. 
Especially now, when there is a widespread desire to increase 
the area under the plough, it is well to know just where we stand, 
and what are the unalterable economic factors in the problem. 

It is clear that we can do very little to decrease the economic 
lag of arable farming. It is not quite beyond aU control. The 
growth of sugar-beet, which involves the immediate sale of some 
of the root crop in the rotation, will, as shown in the appendix, 
shorten the lag, not only of the root crop itself, but of all the other 
crops in the rotation. This is a curious and unexpected advan¬ 
tage, which reinforces the arguments in favour of developing 
the cultivation of sugar-beet in England. Still, the fact remains 
that the economic lag of arable farming must remain high. 

But the lag is only dangerous in times of falling prices: 
were prices and costs stabilised, arable farming would involve 
a higher working capital than grass farming, but its special risks 
would lose their terrors, and men would once more be willing to 
speed the plough. If we cannot decrease by much the economic 
lag, the alternative is to stabilise prices as far as may be, and so 
m inimis e those fluctuations which are the curse of aU industry, 
and especially of agriculture. This is our final conclusion, and 
to its consideration we shall return. 

But first we must discuss shortly how far it is possible and 
desirable to increase the acreage under arable cultivation. On 
some land there is practically no choice. Heavy clay in wet 
districts is almost impossible to cultivate. Poor, light land in 
the dry Eastern Counties will not carry permanent grass, the 
cost of fencing would be prohibitive, and water for stock some¬ 
times unobtainable. But some land can be passed from one 
type of agriculture to the other if the inducements are great 
enough. Only this doubtful land is in dispute. It is suggested 
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that another million acres shonld be brought imder the plough. 
Are we justified in incurring the national outlay necessary to 
overcome the economic forces making for more grass ? 

The military factor in the problem is outside the scope of this 
paper. No one without official and probably confidential infor¬ 
mation can profitably discuss it. If, for military reasons, the 
Government decide that it is necessary to increase the equipment 
and knowledge needed for arable cultivation, they must say so 
and take action accordingly. 

But I think a few words may not be out of place on other 
aspects of the question. Firstly, there is the relative yield of 
food from arable and grass land. If we take the mere fuel 
value in calories or reckon in starch equivalents, the plough¬ 
land yields much more. Sir Daniel HaU ^ estimates that in 
starch equivalents an acre of arable land produces from to 
3 times as much food as an acre of grass. The two farms we 
have dealt with may be roughly compared by assuming that it 
costs \\d. to buy 1,000 calories in cereals, 4d, in milk, and 1^. 
in meat. On these figures, an arable acre gives 2-4 times as 
much fuel value as an acre of grass. But, since to cultivate it 
more men and their dependents have to be fed, the net excess 
of food from the arable land is less than these numbers indicate. 

If we consider quality instead of quantity, the grass-land 
makes a better showing. It yields a higher proportion of the 
more v«iluable digestible proteins in milk, eggs and meat. 
This is the reason of the high money return, which is approxi¬ 
mately the same from grass as from arable crops —SH 105. as 
against £7 195. per acre. 

In discussing the relative national importance of arable and 
grass farming, this last result is seldom realised, or, at all events, 
seldom brought out. Financially, grass yields almost, if not quite, 
as much to the acre as plough-land. Indeed, I shoidd expect to 
see a more extended enquiry give results more favourable to 
grass; for our specimen arable farm is good though light land, 
whereas the specimen grass farm is somewhat poor clay. 

Except, then, as regards mere caloric power or quantity of 
food, the yield per acre is probably as high from grass as from 
arable land; it is obtained at less expense, and, as we have seen, 
at much less risk. 

Moreover, most industries are considered as of more national 
benefit when the value of the output per man employed is 
high, so that good wages can be paid. And here grass has the 
distinct advantage. In our example, grass yields a return of 
£316 a year per man, while arable land only gives £215. And, 
as a matter of fact, wages are nearly always higher in a 
neighbourhood where grass predominates. From this point 
^ after the War, 1916, page 32. 
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of view, arable land growing sheep and barley is not so advan¬ 
tageous to the nation as permanent pasture used for dairying. 

But here again, as in the output of food, if mere quantity 
is concerned, arable land gives more employment; 3-7 men 
work on 100 acres of the specimen farm compared with 24 men 
on the dairy farm, or roughly 24 men per square mile of country 
instead of 15. Thus, sowing land down to grass diminishes 
aggregate employment, though it leads to higher rates of wages. 

Attention has recently been called to the advantage of dairy¬ 
ing and stock raising on arable land. It is true that both quantity 
and quality in the yield of food might thus be obtained, if the 
extra cost made it profitable. On She other hand, it must not 
be forgotten that milk production is now only moderately 
remunerative even on grass, and butter and cheese are exposed 
to keen colonial and foreign competition. Again, fattening 
bullocks on arable land is the process which has the highest 
economic lag of any of those studied in the appendix, it therefore 
increases the risk of arable farming. It is probable that the 
scope for thus improving the position of the arable farmer is limited. 

As things stand at present, to sow down arable land which 
will carry good grass clearly increases the financial efficiency 
of the capital and labour employed. In any ordinary industry, 
the balance of economic advantage would settle the question 
at once. A country can only increase in capital resources and 
national income, and improve the average standard of Ufe of 
its people, if its industries are carried on at a profit and the 
excess reinvested—an old-fashioned doctrine, somewhat ignored 
of late, but none the less true. 

. But the land is limited in area, and so agriculture cannot 
expand to absorb the labour displaced as does another industry 
when it grovra more efficient. That is why the question of the 
amount of employment bulks so largely in any discussion of 
agricultural policy. If land be sown down, the men displaced 
cannot be absorbed by any extension of the industry, though the 
process is often carried out so slowly that little actual unemploy¬ 
ment need follow. 

Must we then sacrifice efficiency to increase employment ? 
It somds a counsel of despair, and I believe another and a better 
solution is possible. There is a general desire to maintain a 
large ai^d healthy rural population, but agriculture is not the 
only rural industry. If, instead of fighting against economic 
forces, and attempting to plough up unsuitable land, we try to 
start new industries in rural districts and encourage the migra¬ 
tion of old industries from town to country, the desired effect 
could be produced more economically, with the incidental 
advantage of improving the market at the farmer's door, and, 
to some slight degree, making the middleman less necessary. 
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In this endeavour the development of electric supply should 
help. I have shown elsewhere in this Volume ^ that the present 
use of mechanical power on farms is not enough to encourage 
Supply Companies to run a network of high tension mains 
over purely agricultural areas. But, where there is a chain of 
villages from town to town, public supply becomes possible. 
Also in several places village power-stations have been erected 
and proved a financial success, and, failing them, private instal¬ 
lations are often possible. However obtained, good light and 
convenient power will add to the amenities of country life 
and aid in the development of rural industries. 

Direct legislative interference with an industry is usually un¬ 
desirable. I believe in letting landowner and farmer make their 
own choice between grass and arable farming, and trying to 
encourage alternative employment over the country-side. It is 
very seldom that a case can be made out for trying to overcome 
the free play of economic forces. 

But I do hold very strongly that something can be done to 
modify the economic conditions themselves, and, by the stabilisa¬ 
tion of prices, to remove the chief obstacle to arable farming. 
It is in this direction that the consensus of agricultural opinion, 
for which the Government ask, is to be sought, Protection is 
not practical politics ; and, after his experience of subsidies, the 
farmer rightfully mistrusts their permanence; Government 
trading has not usually proved a success save in time of war 
when cost is not regarded. But stabilisation of prices can be 
secured, iu the light of present economic knowledge, by other 
and better means, and is imperatively needed by urban industry 
as well as by agriculture. Here the interests of farmers and 
manufacturers, of country and town, for once are identical. 

VT. The Stabilisation of Pbiobs. 

Variation in price is a complex phenomenon, which can be 
analysed into three factors. Firstly, there is a special variation, 
due to causes peculiar to one commodity, well seen when the 
glut of potatoes in 1922-3 drove the price below pre-war figures, 
and the comparative scarcity of 1923-4 lifted it again. Secondly, 
there is a recurrent change, due to the familiar cycle of good and 
bad trade, which, iu normal times, runs through its phases in 
a few years. Thirdly, there is a slow drift, underlying the other 
changes and only visible in a tendency to rise or fall over a 
long period. Thus, from 1823 to 1848, the average prices of 
wholesale commodities, including agricultural produce, fell by 
26 per cent. From 1848 to 1873 they rose by 20 per cent. 
IVom 1873 to 1896 there was a fall of 40 per cent, and from 1896 
to 1908 a rise of 26 per cent.® 

^Journal of the EoyaH AgriguUvrat Society, 1924, Vol. 85, page 246. 

* An Introduction to Study of Prices, by W, T. Layton, 1922, page 23. 
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Each agricultiiral product shows its own oscillations in price 
in accordance with the first of these changes, but the second and 
third affect agricultural and other commodities in a similar way, 
and must be produced by causes common to all. 

The great tidal wave due to the War may be regarded as an 
exaggerated form of the smaller wave of the ordinary trade 
cycle. That it affected agriculture similarly to other industries 
has often been pointed out. The following table gives a com¬ 
parison between the prices of agricultural produce and of raw 
materials other than food. 

Table VII. 


Percentage Increase in Price over the Average of 1911-13. 


Tear 

Agricultural 

Produce 

Haw 

Material 

Year 

Agricultural 

Produce 

Baw 

Materials 

1914 . 

1 

0 

1920 . 

192 

194 

1916 . 

27 

23 

1921 . 

119 

111 

1916 . 

60 

69 

1922 . 

69 

74 

1917 . 

101 

103 

1923 . 

67 

64 

1918 . 

132 

132 

1924 . 

61 

72 

1919 . 

168 

162 





The correspondence in the rise and fall in prices of agricul¬ 
tural produce and of raw materials other than food proves 
that the changes cannot be due to causes peculiar to one industry. 
A similar correspondence appears in the more moderate changes 
of pre-war years. 

The cause of the trade cycle is well-known to economists 
as a combination of economic, monetary and psychological 
factors, and recent work, carr3nng on that of Alfred Marshall 
and Irving Fisher, makes clear the possibility of controlling and 
diminishing its harmful oscillations, chiefly by proper manage¬ 
ment of bank credit.^ 

The underlying, long term drift of prices is duo to a movement 
in the position of equilibrium between the supply, on the one 
side, of goods and services, which increase with improvement in 
the arts of manufacture and the growth in trade, and, on the 
other, of money and credit, with which business is carried on. 
If both increase at the same rate, the general price level remains 
stable. If business groTO faster than money, money becomes 
scarce and dear, that is, other things become relatively cheap 
and prices fall. If money is created faster than the need for it, 
or its velocity of circulation is increased, its value falls, that is, 
the prices of other things rise. 

^ Monetary UeconetrucUon^ by B. G. Hawtrey, 1923 ; Monetary Befom, 
by J*. M. Keynes, 1923; The Agrioultyral Crieie^ by B, B. Enfield, 1924. 
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When its money and credit are based on a gold standard, though 
free from the danger of the grosser forms of inflation, a country 
is at the mercy of any change in the value of gold in terms of 
commodities. The prosperity of agriculture from 1848 to 1873 
was largely produced by the discoveries of gold in Australia and 
California, which increased the gold available faster than the 
growth in business, and thus made gold relatively more plentiful 
and therefore cheaper, that is, caused prices of other things 
measured in gold to rise. The long-drawn depression of 1875 
to 1896 was chiefly due to the demand for gold outrunning the 
supply and forcing prices down when, in ad&tion to the natural 
growth in business, Germany and other countries adopted a 
gold standard. Farmers had thus to meet increasing competi¬ 
tion and bad harvests on pric^ that were faUuig from other 
causes. Cereals fell in all by about 60 per cent, but, as the 
average price of all commodities fell by 40 per cent, it is clear 
that most of the fall in agricultural prices was due to monetary 
causes, and comparatively little to cheap transport and foreign 
competition, to which the whole trouble is usually assigned. 
Agriculture suffered more than other industries owing chiefly to 
its long economic lag. Eelief only came when, in the last years of 
the nineteenth century, new gold from South Africa flowed in 
faster than business increased, and raised the prices of other 
commodities measured in that metal. 

It is a common delusion that a gold standard produces stable 
prices. Owing to a series of fortunate accidents, during the last 
century prices moved sometimes in one direction and sometimes 
in the other to a comparatively moderate amount. But, even 
so, as just explained, much harm was done. We have no right 
to expect that those fortunate accidents will be repeated—ind^, 
that is most unlikely to happen. Gold has certain advantages; 
but there is grave danger, tmless precautions are adopted, that 
the return of one country after another to a gold standard, may 
once more make gold dear and other things cheap. We may 
be faced with a long period of falling prices, with the inevitable 
accompaniment of bad trade, unemployment, and renewed 
depression in agriculture. 

But to understand causes is to see the right road to a cure. 
Economists have now put the theory of prices on a sound foot¬ 
ing, and formulated methods of keeping the price level approxi¬ 
mately constant, both as regards the tendency to long-term drift 
and short-term oscillations. In England with, in effect, an 
inconvertible currency, the general level of prices has been 
kept fairly steady during the last two years, and in America, 
based on gold, with the advice of Harvard and Yale, the Federal 
Eeserve Board has done much to stabilise prices since June, 1922. 
But there are signs of danger ahead. 
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Foreign trade and international finance find greater conveni¬ 
ence in stable exchanges. Home manufacture and agriculture 
are only healthy vrhen prices are steady, a condition which may 
not always be compatible with stable exchanges. Hence arises 
a conflict of interests, in which trade and finance, better organised 
and in fewer hands, seem likely to prevail. The Federation of 
British Industries has repeatecUy asked the Government for an 
enquiry into monetary policy, and once the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture has done likewise. No attention has yet been given 
to their representations. Manufacturers and agriculturalists 
might well unite to bring their influence to bear in Parliament 
and in the Country. One trouble seems to be that some people 
find monetary theory difficult and obscure. In reality it is 
simpler than the theory of protection, which everybody thinks 
he understands. The stabilisation of prices is a more practical 
remedy for agricultural ills. 

The sudden changes in price which are due to variations in 
the supply of individual agricultural products are no less harmful 
than the slower changes common to all. The causes being 
different, the cure is different also. 

Experience in America, Canada and Australia, as well as the 
better-known instance of Denmark, shows that, for some kinds 
of produce in some conditions, the solution of this problem is 
to be found in co-operation for ‘‘ orderly marketing.” A brief 
account of present achievements will be found in Mr. Enfield’s 
book. A more critical description is given in Mr. J. A. Venn’s 
recent work,^ together with a valuable discussion as to how far 
foreign and colonial methods are applicable to English conditions. 

The main factors in success are stated by Mr. Enfield to be 
the following: 

“ 1. Each organisation must be concerned with the marketing 
of a single commodity or commodities closely allied with each 
other; it must cover a wide producing area, the local units being 
federated to some central body in order to secure adequate 
control of the market. 

“ 2. It must be based on binding contracts under which the 
growers pledge their produce to the association for a term of 
years. 

“ 3. It must embody the principle of ‘ pooling,’ according to 
size, grade, or other characteristic, so that, whilst individual 
growers obtain returns in proportion to the amount and quality 
of their produce, the control ctf sales passes from these thousands 
of growers into the hands of onye organised unit.” 

Th^e principles seem first to have been put into complete 
operationin America by the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
and have since been widely adopted. In this way, American 
^ J. A. Venn, FmndaMma of AgricuiPurcd MconormcBt 19S3. 
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farmers have supplied the market steadily with certain of 
produce, and freed themselves from the disastrous effects of a 
glut and some of the profits of middlemen. 

But, as Mr. Venn points out, an organisation which suits 
American or Canadian growers, chiefly concerned with one crop 
whether wheat or fruit, or Danes, specialising in dairy produce 
for export, may not be equally effective for English farmers, 
raising a variety of things for the home market. Nevertheless, 
he considers that similar methods might succeed with poultry, 
eggs and butter, especially from small holdings, and with the 
produce of market-gardening areas, such as Cornwall, Bedford¬ 
shire or the Me of My, or with fruit grown in the VsJe of Eve¬ 
sham, in E.ent, or in Cambridgeshire. Beginning in this way, 
“ orderly marketing ” might be extended to other things as 
experience accumulated. Here, at all events, no Government 
help is needed; farmers can, if they wiU, explore the possibilities 
for themselves. 

There is another side of this problem of pressing importance, 
the solution of which is even more difficult. All enquirers into 
the subject have brought out clearly the great difference between 
the prices paid by the consumer and those received by the 
producer. The consideration of this question must some day 
be faced; information is available as to the facts, but few useful 
suggestions have been made for improvement. 

Many difficulties stand in the way. It sometimes pays a 
retail shop better to sell a small quantity of, for example, veget¬ 
ables at a high price rather than to handle more stuff at a lower 
figure. This may result in a fancy price m the shop, when the 
grower finds his produce almost \msaleable. Bakers and their 
workmen seem to get too big a share of the price of a loaf, and 
the milkman who delivers in a London street is much better 
paid than the highly-skiUed man who mfiks and tends the cows. 

Here we touch one of the most difficult problems of the day. 
It is not only a question of the profits of middlemen and dis¬ 
tributors themselves. In sheltered industries, powerful trade 
unions have exploited their monopolies to obtain wa^ which, 
although not too high for the needs of the men, are more than 
the economic state of the country warrants at the time. The 
burden is thus thrown on to the unsheltered industriM exposed 
to foreign competition, so that the railway guard and the town 
milkman get part of their high wages at the espense of the farm 
labourer. The trouble is not confined to agriculture; any 
attempt to deal with it must involve the some problem throu^out 
British industry, and somehow the trade unions concerned must 
be persuaded to face the facts of the economic situation. Earm: 
ers alone can do but little, but, if the unions representing 
form labourers and the skilled engineers would realise that their 
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interests were the same as those of their employers, there might 
be some chance of improvement. 

But all this is a matter of common knowledge, and is often 
in the minds of agriculturalists. The main part of this paper has 
been concerned with deeper and less obvious ills. The slower 
oscillations and the long drift of prices which agricultural 
produce shares with other wholesale commodities are also quite 
beyond the control of farmers. If anything is to be done, action 
by the Government and the Bank of England is necessary. 

This is not the place to discuss the details of the methods to 
be adopted. But I wish once more to emphasise the fact that, 
owing to its long economic lag, agriculture in general, and 
especially the arable cultivation which the Government desires 
to encourage, need, even more than urban industry, permanent 
stability in prices. Manufacturers and farmers have at least 
the right to ask the Government not to ignore the knowledge 
which has been won by modem economic science, but to hold 
an enquiry into the practical question as to how far it is possible, 
with due regard to aU the conflicting interests concerned, to 
stabilise prices for the benefit of manufacturing industry and of 
agriculture. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank those who have helped me 
in the preparation of this paper, and, in particular, the staff 
of the Cambridge School of Agriculture, Mr. Dennis Robertson 
of Trinity College, Professor Macgregor of Oxford, Mir. C. S. 
Orwin, and my farm manager, Mr. C. Hodge. 

C. Dampier Whethak. 

TJpwater Lodge, Cambridge. 


APPENDIX I 

THE NORMAL ECONOMIC LAG 

We will first consider the field crops of an arable faim on the 
usual four-course rotation of roots, barley, seeds and wheat. About 
half of the roots are mangolds or sugar-beet, carted either to a clamp 
in the field or away for sale, and not fed off as they grow. 

Beginning two years before this is done, 10 loads of farmyard 
manure, reckoned at 6s. a load, are spread on each acre of the giound 
before it is ploughed for wheat. Carting and spreading cost (say) 
15^. per acre, so the total is 75s, Eifty per cent is exhaxxsted by the 
wheat, and of the residue 30 per cent, or 22*5^., is taken as charge¬ 
able to the roots. This is 27 months before the mangolds are lifted 
Perhaps 17e. is spent on a spring dressing of artificial manure on 
the wheat, and 30 per cent of this also, or 6da., goes to the roots, at 
a time 21 months before use. Since this 27-6s, is about one-sixth 
of the whole cost of the acre of wheat, one-sixth of the rent, rates, 
etc., for that year are carried forward to the roots. 
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Similarly, on the root crop itself, the cost of each operation is 
entei*ed with the corresponding time of doing it. Since these roots 
are to be carted away, they ai*o taken as absorbing the whole value 
of any manure given them. The rest of a year’s charges for rent, 
rates, etc., five-sixths of the whole, is entered at this stage. The 
total cost comes to 235-6s. or £11 15a. 7d. If 20 tons of mangolds 
are raised per acre, this is at the rate of 11-Sa. a ton, or Id, per cwt. 
consuming value. It gives a total weighted lag of 10 *4 months. 

In charging farmyard manure at 6a. a load, we are bringing in 
a home-made product itself subject to a lag of perhaps 3 months. 
Separating this, giving to it a total lag of 27 + 3 = 30 months, 
and to the remaining cost of spreading, etc., its old lag of 27 months 
only, we find that the weighted lag of this item is 2*80 instead of 
2*70 months. A similar correction is needed for farmyard manure 
spread on the root crop itself, and the total is 0*79 months, or 
about 8 per cent of the whole, which is thus raised to 11*2 months. 

For the rest of the roots—^turnips, swedes, etc., which are fed 
to sheep on the ground, the manurial values are replaced by the 
sheep-dung, and are therefore carried forward to succeeding crops. 
This alters the lag of the root crop from 11*2 to 13*1 months. More¬ 
over, it alters the lag of each crop which follows, throughout the whole 
rotation, so that two values for each must be calculated, according 
as the roots which occupied the grotmd were fed on the spot or carted 
off—a good illustration of the intricacies of agriculture. 

The economic lag of other crops and of stock is calculated in the 
same manner. It is reckoned in East Anglia that, on the average, 
half a crop which is sold is disposed of before Christmas and half 
afterwards. Except whore otherwise stated, therefore, it is assumed 
that the whole crop is sold at Christmas. Details are set forth below. 


Weighted 

Xag. 


2*7 

0‘6 

0*6 

0*9 

.3*0 

0*8 

0*8 

0*7 

0*4 


236*6 104 

Manure correction, say 8 per cent. *79 

Corrected 

Cost of Mangolds at 20 tons per acre 11*8«. VV ** 7*ld. per cwt., say 7d* 
,, », at 16 tons per acre, 16e. per ton or OJd* per cwt, ; 


ROOT CROP {carted off), 
Marhgolda ar\A Sugar Beet, 


Years Crop Cost Lag 

hefore tluei In in 

Sale. Crown. Expoiiditure. ShllUngs. Months. 

2 Wheat I^arinyard manure, 10 loads at 6^, 

OOj?. ; carting, spreading, 

16#.; total, 76#. 30 per cent. 22*6 27 

Artificial manure, 17#., 30 per cent. 6*1 21 

l^nt and Kates, 30#,; charge i ^ 28 

1 Roots Cleaning tillages, 61#.; charge 17 12 

Farmyard manure, 8 loads, 60#. 60 12 

Artificial manure, 16#,; Seed and 

di’illing, 6#.. • 21 9 

Singling and hoeing .... 30 6 

Raising, clamping; beet carted 60 3 

Rent and Rates, 30#.; charge § 26 4 
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BOOT CEOP (Jed on field)- 




Tti/mips, Swedes, Kale, etc. 


Years 

Crop 


Cost Lag 


before 

then 


in in 

Weighted 

Sale. 

Grown. 

Expenditure. 

Sliillings. Months. 

Lag. 

2 

Wheat 

Farmyard manure, 30 per cent. 

22*6 27 

6*4 



Artificial manure, 30 per cent. . 

6*1 21 

1*0 



Bent and Rates, ^ • 

5 28 

1*2 

1 

Roots 

Cleaning tillages charge . 

17 12 

1*8 



Manures carried forward 

— — 




Seed and drilling, 6s. . . . 

6 9 

0*6 



Singling and hoeing . . . 

30 6 

1*7 



Rent and Rates charge . . 

25 4 

0*9 




110*6 

12*6 


Manure correction, say 6 per cent. *02 
Corrected 1S*12 


Cost at 16 tons per acre, 7*3fi. per ton, say 7«. =* = 4*2d. per cwt* 

Corrected Mean for both root crops, 12*2 months^ 


BARLEY CROP IfoUomng Boots carted off). 


Years 

Crop 


Cost 

Lag 


before 

then 


in 

in 

Weighted 

Sale. 

Grown. 

Expenditure. 

ShUUngs. Months. 

Lag. 

3 

Wheat 

Farmyard manure, 10 loads, 






60s.; carting and spreading, 






16s.; total, 765.; 20 per cent. 

16 

39 

4*1 



Rent and rates, 30$.; say . 

2*6 

32 

0*0 

2 

Roots 

Cleaning tillages, x f X 61 . 

17 

24 

2*9 



Manures exhausted . . . . 


.... 




Rent and Rates, 30s.; say 

2 

16 

0*2 

1 

Barley 

Ploughing. 

16 

14 

1*6 



Seed, 20a.; cultivations, 6d. . 

25 

9 

1*6 



Harvest and thatching . . 

22 

4 

0*6 



Threshing and marketing . . 

18 

1 

0*1 



Rent and Rates, 30fi. X fj 

26*6 

4 

0*7 


142*0 12*3 

Manure correction, say 2*6 per cent. *3 
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BARLEY CROP {Jollowing Roots fed on field). 


Voara 

(Jroj) 


Costr 

hag 


before 

then 


in 

in 

Weighted 

Salt*.. 

drown. 

.Mxiwmlitiiro. 

Shillings. 

Months. 

Lag. 

3 

Wheat 

As above Manure .... 

16 

39 

3-2 



Bent and Bates . 

2-5 

32 

0-4 

2 

Boots 

Cleaning tillages as above . 

17 

24 

2-3 



Farmyard manure, 8 loads, 485,; 






Spreading &c., 125.; Total, 






605.; 60 per cent. 

30 

24 

4-0 



Artificial manure, 165.; 50 per 






cent.. 

7-6 

20 

0-8 



Rent and Rates, 305. X . 

12 

16 

M 

1 

Barley 

Ploughing. 

16 

14 

1-2 



Seed, 205.; cultivations, 58. 

25 

9 

1-3 



Harvest, etc. 

22 

4 

0-6 



Threshing, etc. 

18 

1 

0-1 



Bent and Bates. 

16-6 

4 

0-3 


179-5 16-2 

Manure correction, say 4*3 per cent, -65 


Corrected Meant 14-3. 16-85 

OAT CROP. ““ 

As Barley, except that seed costs 155. instead of 205. 

After roots carted o£E—^Economic Lag, 12-7 months. 

After roots fed on field—Economic Lag, 16-4 months. 

Corrected Meant 14-5. 


SEEDS HAY CB,OR (Roots carted off). 


Yoiira 

before 

CVOt) 

then 


Cost 

in 

Lag 

In 

Weighted 

Sale. 

drown. 

llxpendlturo. 

Shmings. 

Months. 

Lag. 

3 

Boots 

Cleaning tillages, | x 51 x 0-3 

10-2 

36 

4-4 

1 

Seeds 

Manures exhausted . . . . 

Bents and Rates, 305, x aV - 
Seed, 205.; Cultivating, 55. 

Haymaking.. 

Rent and Bates, 28-8 . , . 

1-2 

25 

28 

9 

0-4 

21 



18 

28*8 

83-2 

6 

4 

Lag 

1-3 

1-4 

10*2 


No correction. 


SEEDS HAY CROP (RooU fed on JIM). 


YiUlVH 

(.Jroj) 


Cost 

Lag 


before 

, thou 


in 

in WoiKhted 

Hale. 

drown, 

Exponditiire. 

BhilUngs. 

Months, 

liag. 

3 

Boots 

Oleauing tillages . . . . . 

.Farmyard manure, 8 loads, 605, 

10*2 

36 

3-5 



X 0-3. 

18 

36 

0-1 



Artificial manures, 155. x 0-3 . 

4-6 

32 

1*4 



Bout and Rates, BOs. x i . . 

7-6 

28 

2-0 

1 

Seeds 

As above, Seed Ac. . . . . 

25 

9 

2-1 



Haymaking . . . . , , . 

18 

6 

1*0 



Bent and Bates. 

22*5 

4 

0*9 




106-7 


17-0 



Correction, 2*5 

per cent. 

0*4 

Corrected Mean^ 13*8, 



17*4, 
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WHEAT CROP (Boots carted off). 


Years 

Crop 


Cost 

Lag 


before 

then 


in 

In 

Weighted 

Sale. 

Grown. 

Expenditure. 

Shillings. 

Months. 

Lag. 

4 

Roots 

Cleaning tillages, 20 per cent, of 






1 X 51 . 

6*8 

48 

2*0 



Manures exhausted .... 

— 

— 

— 



Rent and Rates, 305. (say) 3^,7 

. 1 

40 

0*2 

1 

Wheat 

Farmyard manure, 12 loads, 






725.; Carting and spreading. 






155.; Total, 875.; Charge J 

43*5 

15 

4*0 



Ploughing. 

15 

14 

1*3 



Seeds, 155.; Drilling and cul¬ 






tivations, 55. ; Nitrate of 






Soda, 185 ; ^ . 

29 

12 

2*1 



Harvest and thatching . 

22 

4 

0*5 



Thresliing and marketing . 

18 

1 

0*1 



Rent and Rates, 305.; . . 

29 

4 

0*7 



1 

164*3 


10*0 


Correction + 0*64 == 6 per cent. 0*6 

11*5 


WHEAT CROP (Boots fed on fidd). 


Years (Stop Coat Lag 

before then in in AVelglitoU 

Sale. Grown. Expenditure. Shillings. Mouths. J^sig. 

4 Roots Cleaning tillages, 20 per cent of 

I X 51 . 0-8 48 1-8 

Farmyard manure, 8 loads ~ 

48«.; Carting, etc., 12«.; 

Total = 60tf.; 20 per cent. 

= 125. 12 48 3‘2 

Artificial manure, 155.; 20 per 

cent. 3 44 0*7 

Rent and Ratos, 305. (say) ^ . (i 40 1*3 

Wheat As above.43*5 35 3*(i 

15 14 M 


29 12 1*0 

22 4 0*5 

18 1 0‘1 

Rent and Rates, 305* x ^ . 24 4 0*6 

179*3 14*8 

Correction, 0*78 = 5*2 per cent. *8 


OorreoUd Mean^ 13*6. 


15-6 
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GRASS ON PERMANENT PASTURE. 

Summer season May to Soiotember, the mean being mid-July ; 6 cwt. 
of basic slag per acre may be spread every third year. If some fields 
are treated each year, this is equivalent to spreading 2 cwt. on each field 
each year. 

Cost Lag 

in in Weighted 

Shillings. Months. Lag. 

2 cwt. slag in October . . . . .4 10 1-05 

Fences and ditches in December ... 2 8 *42 

Harrowing and rolling in February ... 2 0 *32 

Rent and Rates, May and November, mean — 

August, so no lag ..... 30 — — 

38 1-79 


The total cost per acre of (say) 40 /j. may bo apportioned. 

Cost. 

Total. Ter month. Lag. 

Summer grazing, 5 months , . . . 25 6 1*8 

Autumn » 3 . 10 3*33 5 

Winter „ 4.5 1*26 7 


MEADOW HAY {cofisumed in January), 


Cost Lag 
in in Weighted 

Slilllitigs. Monthe. Lag. 


2 cwt. slag in October • 

, , 

4 

15 

1*05 

Farmyard manure, 10 loads at (Sa, every 

fourth 




year. 


15 

12 

3*16 

Carting and spreading, lO^r. 


4 

12 

•84 

Harrowing and rolling in February 


2 

11 

*40 

Fences and ditches 


2 

11 

•40 

Haymaking and repairs of machines 


15 

0 

1*68 

Bent and Bates .... 


30 

5 

2*63 

Deduct value of grazing aftermath 

. . ~ 

•15 

- 3 

—80 



57 


9-26 

Correction for lag of manure 

B=S 

9 per cent. 

‘79 


Corrected lag *= 10*05 
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SHEEP. 1. BREBDINO PLOCK. 8 EWES GIVING 12 LAMBS. 

_ _ Food Sheep Total Weighted 

Lambs, Cost. Lag. Lag. Lag. Lag. 

4 ewes, 2 summer months food, 8d. 

week each . . . .23 8 11 19 *62 

Extra labour, rent, rates, cartage, 

&c., 25. each a month . .16 — 11 11 *21 

4 autumn months on pasture, 4d. 
each per week . . .23 5 8 13 *36 

1 winter month with extra food, l5. 

each per week . . .16 13 6 19 *36 

Extra labour, rent, rates, cart¬ 
age, &o., 2s, each per month 8 — 6 6 *02 

4 ewes with 6 lambs, 3 winter months, 

food.84 16 4 19 1*90 

Extra labour, &o. . . .24 — 4 4 *11 

2 spring months ... 56 6 1 7 *47 

Extra labour, &c. ... 16 — 1 1 *02 

Hoggets, 

2 ewes, 2 summer months, 8d. each 

per week .... 11*6 8 17 26 *34 

Extra labour, rent, rates, cart> 
age, &o., 28, month . .8 — 17 17 *16 

4 autumn months on pasture, 4d. 
week.11*6 6 14 19 *26 

1 winter month with extra food, 

Is, week .... 8 13 12 26 *24 

Extra labour, cartage, &o. . .4 — 12 12 *06 

2 ewes with 3 lambs, 3 winter months 

food . . . . .42 16 10 26 1*25 

Extra labour, &c. . . .12 — 10 10 *14 

2 spring months food , .28 6 7 13 *43 

2 summer months food . . 28 8 6 13 *43 

Extra labour, &c., 4 months .16 — 6 6 *10 

3 hoggets, 4 autumn months food 

1«. 4d. week ... 68 12 2 14 1*13 

Extra labour, &c. ... 24 — 2 2 *06 

Young Ewes, 

2 ewes, 2 summer months . .11*6 8 23 31 *42 

Extra labour, cartage, rent, rates, 

etc., 25. each a month . .8 — 23 23 *22 

4 autumn months on pasture, 4d. 

week. 11-5 6 20 25 *29 

1 winter month with extra food, 

Is, week .... 8 13 18 31 *09 

Extra labour, &o. . , .4 — 18 18 1*65 

2 ewes with 3 lambs, 3 winter months, 

food. 42 16 16 31 *23 

Extra labour, &c. . , ,12 — 16 16 1*13 

4 months spring and summer food 66 7 10 17 *19 

Extra labour, &c. . . .16 — 10 10 1*43 

3 young ewes, 10 months food . 86 9 6 14 *36 

Extra labour, &g, ... 60 — 5 6 — 

Total Cost .842 =» Economic Lag » 14*81 
£42 25. months 

Manure Lag mean of roots and seeds = 3*9 per cent. Take 
one-third of this = 1*3 per cent. 0*19 


At _ 


t <1 
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SHEEP* n. STORES BOUGHT IN AUGUST, KEPT 
6 MONTHS. 


Cost. 

Food 

Lag. 

Sheep 

Lag. 

Total 

Lag. 

Weighted 

Lag. 

Cost of each store in August . . 60 

.... 

6 

6 

3-37 

Food for 6 months, la. 4d. week . 34-7 

11 

3 

14 

4-54 

Labour, cartage, rates, <&c., 2s. a month 12 

— 

3 

3 

•34 


106-7 = £6 6®. U. 8-26 

Correction *06 


8-30 


If on a farm one-quarter of the sheep sold are bought as stores and 
three-quarters bred, wo get:— 

1 Lag 8*3 ...... Weighted lag 2*1 

3 16*0.11-2 

4 Average economic lag of sheep trade ~ 13-3 


MILK. 

In dealing with milk production, wo have to consider two condi-. 
tions differing somewhat in grass and arable countries. Let us 
fii*st take a grass farm. 

The costs are divided into two groups, the cost of feeding and 
otherwise supplying the existing dairy herd, and the cost of rearing 
that number of calves needed to replace old cows drafted out. 
Lot us take the rearing first. That p^ of the food which is home 
grown is itself subject to lag, and this must bo added to the time 
before the calf becomes a heifer in milk. 


Calf. 

Ist month, milk and extras . 

Best of first year food 

X.iabour, ront, rates, etc. 

Coet. 

36 
100 
. 80 

Food 

Lag. 

6-0 

5-0 

HiJk 

Lag. 

30 

24 

24 

Total 

lig- 

36 

29 

24 

Weiglited 

Lag. 

2*79 

6*43 

4-57 

Yearling. 

Year’s grassing . , . 

. 156 

4-0 

12 

16 

5*53 

Heifer. 

6 months’ grassing with extra food . 

. 80 

4-0 

3-6 

7-5 

1-33 



sa £22 

lls. 


20-66 


Correction for manure which enters into the lag of home-grown food** *10 


Corrected lag of rearing «» 20*8 
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42 Cow Dairy, At any time 7 cows will be dry or suoklinf? calves, 
leaving 35 in milk. 9 calves must be reared each year to maintain the 


dairy. 

Cost 

Food 

Milk 

Total Weiehtod 

Dry and Suckling Cows, 

in£. 

Lag. 

Lag. 

Lag. 

Lag. 

4 in winter, 3 in summer 

33*7 

4*0 

2*5 

6*5 

*25 

Charge the 4 with labour, rent, rates 

10*3 

— 

- 1*0 

- 1*0 - *01 

Cows in milk (35), food at Qs, week 

546 

4*0 

1*0 

5*0 

3*12 


Extra labour of cowman, l5. 6d. per 

cow per week . . . 136*5 — 1*0 1*0 1*56 

Labour, rent, rates, etc., in winter . 148 — — 2*5 — 2*5 — *42 


874*5 Lag 4*50 

Cost of rearing 9 calves . . . 203 Correction *10 

Total costs . .£1,077*5 4*60 


The milk produced one month is paid for dming the next, so 
the lag is only 1*0 month. Rent, not paid till May and November, 
has a negative lag. 

We must now combine the results. Of the total costs, £875 
has a lag of 4*50 months and £203 a lag of 20*8. Properly weighted, 
these figures give a combined lag of 7*65 months. 

When milk is produced on an arable farm, the cost of rearing 
calves seems rather higher, and the home-grown food has a higher 
lag. The effect of these differences is to make the final economic 
lag 8*2 months instead of 7*65. 


BULLOCKS. 


The business of fattening bullocks is carried on both on gi’ass 
and on plough land. For bifilocks bred and fattened on an arable 
farm, we get some such figures as follow: 


Cost. 

Keep of dry cow for 2 months in winter 

Food 

Lag. 

Bullock 

Lag. 

Total 

Lag. 

Weighted 

Lag. 

food ..... 

80 

5*7 

30 

36 

3*60 

Labour, rent, rates, etc. 

14 

_ 

30 

30 

‘53 

Calf, 

First month, milk, 305.; extras, 5«. 

35 

7 

28 

35 

1*53 

Rest of first year—food 

100 

6 

22 

28 

3*50 

Labour, rent, rates, etc. 

SO 

_ 

22 

22 

2*20 

Yearling, 

Yearns grazing, 45. week 

208 

5 

10 

15 

3*90 

Extras ..... 

20 

_ 

10 

10 

•25 

Fattening Bulloch, 

20 weeks at 9*25. per week food 

184 

6 

2 

8 , 

1*84 

Extra labour, rent, rates, etc. at 45. 80 

8015. 

=-£40*1 


2 

2 

•20 

17-.55 

Manure correction, 

say 

0*8 per 

cent. 

*14 


Corrected lag « 17*7 

months. 
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PIGS. 


On Abable Land. 


cost of keeping sow : 

4 months at 3«. a week 

Cost. 

6-1 

Food 

Lag. 

Pig 

Lag. 

10 

Total 

Lag. 

16 

•76 

2 ,, ,, 6«. ,, . . 

1 Pigling, 

3rd month, 2 lbs. food a day, half 
home-grown, quarter from waste 

5-1 

8 

7 

15 

•71 

6 

5 

5-5 

10-6 

•49 

4:th month, 3 lbs. 

7-5 

5-5 

4-6 

10-0 

•70 

5th ,, 4 ,, 

10 

6 

3-5 

9*5 

•88 

6th „ 5 „ ... 

12-5 

6-6 

2-5 

9-0 

1-04 

7th 6 ... 

15 

7 

1-5 

8-6 

M8 

Sth „ 7 „ ... 

17-6 

7-5 

0-5 

8-0 

1-30 

Labour, rent, rates, carting, &c., 
spread over the whole time (say) 30 


-■ 

5-0 

1-39 


107-7 8-46 

Correction *17 


8-62 

On Geass Land. 

Most of the food—^meal, whey, &c., is bought, and some credit is 
given ; the net food lag is negligible. This brings down the average 
economic lag of pigs on grass land to 3*9 months. 

POULTRY AND EGGS. 

As in milk production, the costs fall into two groups—in this 
case, the cost of feeding and tending the fowls, and the cost of rearing 
chicks. 

On grass land the food lag will be short, as much of it is bought. 
Poultry and eggs form so small a fraction of the total output that 
I have made no elaborate investigation of the lag, which, on the grass 
farm, I estimate roughly at about 3 months. Where systematic 
chicken farming is carried on, a more complete inquiry would be 
necessary. 

APPENDIX 11. 

THE CORRECTION FOR CHANGING PRICES. 

If prices of sxipplies and other costs of production are constant 
throughout the time of cultivation the total cost c is proportional to 
the time t or 

c w a/E, 

where a is a constant. 

If, on the other hand, prices change at a constant rate h as 
time goes on, we must write 

c wa ai 4* htK 

Hence dc (a + ht)dt^ 

Now the weighted lag of each operation may be taken as an 
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element in I, the total lag of the crop, and written as dL It is found 
by multiplying together the time and the element of cost dc, or 

dl » tdc* 

Therefore the whole weighted lag is found by integrating this 
expression, and the average economic lag, Z, by dividing this integral 
by that giving the total cost. This is here done once for all at the 
end, instead of item by item as in the tables; the final result is, of 
course, the same. Hence 


t t 



0 0 

= I (o« + U*)dt ^ j" (o + bt)dt 

>= (i«i* + iU*) ■i-(ca + 

SO that we get iinslly 

7 — 

a+ ibr 

This gives the economic lag of a farm per month at the moment, 
if the cost of cultivation is a, and the rate at which at the moment 
the cost is changing per month is 6. 

How to take a practical example. Let us suppose that a year 
ago the costs were double what they are now. 

Then a + = 2a and «= a. The general expression then 

becomes 




Reckoning in months, for one year i as 12, and the lag is 
r as X 12 as « 61 

instead of the 6 months which it would be if prices were constant. 
This is a change of 0-67 in 6 or 11 per cent. 

On the other hand, if a year ago costs were only half what they 
^ now, a + =a Ja, which gives months for the economic 
lag—a decrease of 11 per cent, on the original 6 months. 

How let us consider the eiKeot of a more usual and moderate 
rate of change—say 1 per cent, a month, or 12 per cent, a year, when 
again Z is 12, and 

The general equation then becomes 

7 — + (i X lyp) _ i 4- rfw 

1 + (i xM)~h+ rSs 

= tfe X igljJ as 

or, for the 12 months considered. 


Z » 12 X tVff 6dl 
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that is, an increase of 1*8 per cent, on the 6 months of constant prices. 

This result can, of course, be obtained from the first one, A 
fall to half or a rise to double value in one year is a change of 60 per 
cent, on the larger or of 100 per cent, on the smaller figure; that 
is, of 75 per cent, on the middle value. A change of 12 per cent, 
per annum would therefore involve a correction of 

11 X 1*8 per cent, 
on the economic lag as before. 

Hence for each 1 per cent, fall per month in the costs of produc¬ 
tion, we may add 1*8 per cent, to the economic lag. 

In Diagram I, the slope of the rising curve is sensibly constant 
from 1914 to 1920 at the peak, the increase being 150 in 6 years, 
26 per cent, of the 1914 value per annum, or just over 2 per cent, 
per month. This means that, for the begiiming of these years, the 
economic lag must be duninished by 0*62 months, so that it becomes 
13*26 months instead of 13*77. 

At the end of the period, the same rise of 25 points per annum 
is only 10 per cent, of the then value of 260 (taking 1914 as 100). 
This is X 1*8 1*6 per cent, on the lag, or — 0*21 month, so 

that the corrected lag is 13*66 months. Intermediate points may 
be corrected proportionally. 

From 1920 to 1921 the fall is 38 in the year, or 16 per cent, on 
the mean value of 238. This is 1*33 per cent, per month, and means 
a correction of 4* 2*4 per cent, so that the 13*77 months become 
14*10. 

During the year 1922-3 costs on the average fell by 16*9 points, 
or 9*6 per cent, on the mean value of costs dining the year. The 
coireotion is therefore 1*44 per cent*, and the corrected lag 13*97, 
or say 14*0 months. 

The second costs curve in the diagrams has been adjusted for this 
correction along its length before being shifted to the right. It 
therefore shows from point to point tho fully corrected costs of pro¬ 
duction of the produce represented by the point on the price oturve 
in tho same vortical line. 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE COUNTY OF 
CHESTER. 

Cheshieb lias lately passed through one of those severe ordeals 
which, fortxmately, agriculture does not often have to suffer. 
Since the cattle plague decimated the herds more than sixty 
years ago, the county has had no more terrible trial than the 
wholesale wiping out of dairy stock occasioned by the visitation 
of foot and mouth disease in 1923-24.. It used to be held by 
the older agriculturists that the type of animal taken by the 
former calamity was larger, wealthier and finer than that which 
came in as replacement, and that the class usually kept in the 
county has never quite come up to the quality and style of those 
which previously occupied the pastures. Be this as it may, it 
is to be hoped that the latest replacement, which is being made 
with remarkably little loss of time, may mean a quick recovery 
in that heavy production of cheese and milk which has always 
been associated with the county. 

Clmate, Soil Am> SmiATioiir. 

Cheshire is well favoured in these respects. Its cultivated 
area extends to 660,000 acresi by far the larger portion of which 
comprises a large plain, 200 to 250 feet above sea-level, and a 
big proportion of this is adapted for a varied kind of husbandry. 
The central portion is more or less mixed in character, but 
whether on the boulder-clay drift, or the lighter type of soils 
on the middle sand,” it is fit for either plough or pasture. A 
large part of the southern end of the county is too strong and 
too wet in winter to go under cultivation, but it is capable of 
producing a heavy pasture and of carrying a large cow popula¬ 
tion during the summer. 

The Wirral peninsula is akin to the central plain in th^ 
character of its farming, whilst on the east of it lies the more 
elevated district of Delamere Forest, well known as a centre 
where early potato growing has been brought to the point of a 
speciality, and there land is still in course of reclamation in 
some places, gradually coming into a system of cultivation 
which gives a prominent place to the early potato in the rota¬ 
tion. The least fertile portion of the county is a rather narrow 
but high tract, in width about 8 miles at its broadest part, 
where the Lower Carboniferous rocks cause a sharp difference 
both in physical feature and in class of soil from the adjacent 
Trias. ^ This area extends aU along the eastern boundary, 
beginning a few miles south of Oongleton, and forming the 
Macclesfield, Disley, Marple and Stalybridge country, where the 
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struggle with nature is strong and the rewards in the shape of 
yiel^ very much less than in the more favoured parts. Good 
examples of progressive farming may, however, be fotmd here 
and there in this somewhat uncompromising region fostered by 
proficient men, and by the nearness to the coal measures and 
their industrial centres, which mean a ready retail market. liie 
characteristics of part of this district as a stock-raising one will 
be referred to later. 

It was largely owing to the adaptability of the soil that 
Cheshire never felt the depth of agricidtural depression extend¬ 
ing from 1879 to about 1900. The fact that the land was, in 
nearly the whole coimty, fairly deep, or at any rate capable 
of being materially deepened by cultivation or, where it was 
not so well adapted for the plough, was smtable for specialising 
in dairy products, gave the county a much greater chance of 
adaptation to meet changing conditions than was vouchsafed 
to some. Cheshire land has, too, a remarkably good capacity 
for drought resistance. 

The county is highly favoured in the way of markets for 
all kinds of agricultural produce. Within the county boundary 
are considerable works connected with salt mining, and the 
chemical industry at Korthwioh, Middlewich, and il^odsham; 
the manufacturing area of Stockport, and Ashton-under-Lyne, 
the Macclesfield market, and, just outside the county, the large 
produce-absorbing markets of Liverpool, Manchester, and their 
adjacent towns. The Potteries lie ra&er farther afield, but 
take a considerable quantity of farmers’ material firom the 
south-eastern districts. In the Wiiral peninsula, and again 
in the north of the county large residential populations keep 
pnshiog steadily southwards, and these have definitely in¬ 
fluenced the type of farm management which caters for their 
particular nee^. 


Farms, Tbitoiiei and Eotombot. 

The practice of leasing for lives which was at one time very 
general in Cheshire had become praotically obsolete in the early 
dasu of the nineteenth century, and by that time most of the 
old leases had run out. Those for terms of twenty-one, or four¬ 
teen yea;rs which held on somewhat later were beghmittg to 
be shortened about the year 1810, and to be replaced by terms 
not exceeding seven- years in duration. At the present day 
the lease itself is rarely met wflh and the year to year form of 
tenure is tihe prevailing one. Farms do not, however, ohan^ 
hands wiflh any special frequency on account of a short term^ 
The demand f(m th^ is keen, and they woiM let readily, but 
the custom prevailing on the larger estates^priot; to the, war 
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at all events—^was for the farm to remain in the family; son or 
nephew or suchlike relation following the father and, as they 
in most cases had worked on the farm and possessed an intimate 
knowledge of it, a satisfactory security of tenure was established 
without any formal documentary bond. The landlord felt that 
he had as tenant one whose family had always farmed pretty 
well and done their duty reasonably to the estate; and the tenant 
. on his part, felt that he was developing and keeping together 
something that his own people had begun, and that it was his 
duty to keep up the good repute, as land cultivators, of the 
family. Ideas such as these have usually a stronger practical 
result in effecting the very necessary security on which all 
successful farming has to depend, than the efforts of written 
attempts to describe the respective obligations of the parties 
or to cater for their needs by statutory enactments. 

The widest construction has usually been placed on courses 
of cropping and their bearing on the principles of good husbandry. 
The sale of practically all produce from the land—even the root 
crops—^is tolerated, and rightly so, for in taking a survey of the 
county after a period of five to ten years has elapsed it is not 
possible to assert, as time goes on, that the general level of the 
farming has deteriorated. 

Cheshire farms, both mixed and grass, run small in acreage. 
Oh the arable land there is both adaptability and depth which 
means that the turnover is large enough to support a family on 
80 to 160 acres. On the purely grass farms the readiness with 
which they produce cheese or milk, and the heaviness with 
which they may be stocked, bears in the same direction and 
enables a good Hving to be made on an area which would prove 
too small m a less favoured region, though these run rather 
larger than the mixed farms. Eents are substantial, but are 
not unduly high when the character and situation of the land 
are taken into consideration. Sinclair estimated that in 1816, 
Cheshire would average not less than 80a. per sta^te acre, 
although there were some farms in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the rapidly increasing towns of the Lancashire border 
that let at £6 to £8 per acre. At the present time the general 
rent for the largest proportion of the county will average about 
£2 and, in the event of a farm coming vacant and being put up 
to public tender, such a rent would be readily forthcoming. 

With small sized-holdh^s it is perhaps difficult to avoid 
small fields, but even making every allowance for this there is 
no doubt that very great improvement could be brought about 
by reduoiag the number of enclosures, levelling down some of 
the worthless banks, piping and filling m some of the ditches. 
The soil of Cheshire is too valuable to be taken up by rough and 
crooked fences, and the amount of waste that always goes with 
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these; most progressive men straighten or level down old fences 
and banks and remove hedgerow trees, which are here as great 
land-robbers as they are on other agricultural tracts. The 
writer has more than once seen these carefully planned improve- 
ments, carried out with judgment and done at the proper season, 
without being unduly rushed, made to pay for their cost by 
added crop-yield and cultivating facility, in the next season’s 
returns. 

In regard to farm buildings, these may be in general described 
as substantial. Brick is by far the commonest material used 
in the main construction of both houses and bmldiogs and there 
is usually a fairly liberal area of paved or macadamised roadway 
in and about the homestead to ensure a hard and dry passage 
for workers and cattle during the wet weather of winter when 
all the stock are housed and are turned out to water, usually 
in the yard, twice a day. This cobble paving is a great help 
in promoting the general cleanliness so necessary on farms where 
milk is a product. 

The sMppons are generally those with the stalls running 
across the main building. Frequently one sees three double 
sets of cows—about ei^t in each set-—arranged to stand head- 
to-head so that one fodder bin or feeding passage sranms a double 
set, and in this way one building may contain about fifty head 
of stock. Those shippons erected within the pa^ twenty years 
usually depart from this type of arrangement, the stalk being 
placed in the line of ihe building’s greatest length, an erraixge- 
ment tending towards easier feeing, greater circulation of 
fresh air and more efSoient supervision. An, overhead hay-loft 
is frequently met with, and if giving sufficient head room and 
openings for ventilation, is not to be condemned, sDoaking fox the 
warmth and comfort of the animals.. 

On some estates, for example in the Mddlewich and Mins- 
huU Vernon neighbourhood, the farm premises and houses are 
exceptionally good both in character of materiak and in spacious¬ 
ness. The covered yard is practically absent in the county; thk 
may he accounted for, perhaps, by the fact that the rearing 
of young cattle has always been looked upon as a side line, and 
the fattening of bullocks as quite out of the general run of the 
style of farming, for holh of which the covered yard k specially 
useful. The covered manure shed, too, k very sdldom seen. 
Oonsidering the laige amount manure made every wmiter and 
needing dwy removal from the stalk it would seem as if this 
convenience was almost as necessary and economic as the 
shippons themsdves, but, for some reason or other it has heeia; 
only in&equently provided. It k quite othkmdse with Butch 
hams fdr preserving com and hay crops; these are now becoti- 
ihg i^ost uiiiveiBtel and in cases Where they are p tenahiis 
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are prepared to pay an annual sum as interest on the outlay 
incurred. In the south of the county the commodious dairy 
fitted, up with facilities for cheese-mal^g, and generally with a 
^ feed-pipe for whey to be run off direct to the piggery depart¬ 
ment, is a usual feature. 

Cottages attached to the holding are, unfortunately, not 
very plentiful, but it is usually possible to have one senior man, 
at least, within fairly close hail of the shippons during the time 
cows are housed so as to be available in case of emergency or 
illness. 


Agriculttjiial Impeovbment. 

It is difficult, even for those with life-long agricultural 
knowledge, fully to realise the enormous influence that land 
drainage has exercised in agriculture. Cheshire lands are par¬ 
ticularly sensitive to this mode of improvement and, as the 
soil repays the expense and trouble, drainage is always resorted 
to as a work to be done whenever opportunity occurs in repair 
or improvement of any drains that may be in need of looking 
after. Expensive as the process is at the present day, and long- 
deferred as the repayment of the outlay may be, it is noteworthy 
and significant that drain-pipes are beginning to be seen in the 
fields again after the general suspension during war-time. 

During the conclu&ig part of the eighteenth century the 
benefits due to drainage were definitely recorded in the way of 
making open cuts or gutters in nishy pastures. After this time 
the gradual evolution towards modem systems followed the 
usual course, beginning with faggot, turf, brick, and other avail¬ 
able local material and leading up to the horse-shoe drain tile 
which gave way to more modem makes about 1840-60. Many 
of these horse-shoe tile drains, though 80 years old, may be 
found in good working order to-day on strong, firm clay land 
where they have been carefully laid on slate or flat tile seatings* 
During the period of agricultural activity ending in the seventies 
of last century a large part of the county was “ Government 
drained,” but as; in most cases, the pipes were laid tck> deep 
both they and them cost were buried beyond recovery; instances 
can still be seen where fresh drains have been put in at a later 
date some 12 to 15 inches above the others. This is a matter 
of some interest in the history of agricultural improvement, 
because nearly fifty years earlier tlS/n the first-named and 
inistaken step was taken two, at least, of the recognised authori¬ 
ties had already given their opinion that if ever Cheshire came 
to be fufly drained the channels would have to be rather shallow, 
the character of the soil being such as to make deep drainage 
useless. 

The present practice is to go about 20 inches in depth, and 
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one rod of 7 yards apart ; it is now an agreed opinion, too, that 
any pipe less than a three-inoh one is too small to keep free from 
silting when used as a minor drain. 

The “ improvement ” due to marling has been put into force 
extensively in Cheshire, as witness the innumerable marl pits 
scattered throughout most of the stronger land areas. Many 
tons must have been wasted and much valuable labour and 
time taken up in getting and applying this expensive and doubt- 
fuEy beneficial material, when it was spread over the stiffer 
clays. On the lighter soils such as Delamere has in abundance, 
the presence of a deposit of good shale marl is a better proposition, 
and instances can still be found where these soils are distmctly 
benefited during reclamation and improvement by a conven¬ 
iently situated layer of marl which improves the texture of the 
light, open and rather “ mossy ” soil, helping to bring it into a 
workable condition, always provided that the distance of cart¬ 
ing and cost of getting does not overload the process. The 
older opinion that marl tends gradually to find its way down¬ 
ward in soils is probably correct as evidenced by thin bands of 
it some 16 or 16 inches below the surface that have been ob¬ 
served in light sandy or loamy lands known to have been marled 
in the years 1840 to 1856. 

Lime has long been known and recognised as an outstanding 
necessity for producing the best results in farming after the 
removal of surplus water has been provided fol*. Nearly every¬ 
where it is now included in the rotation of the mixed Cheshire 
farms, usually put as near the root crop and as far away from 
the potato crop as possible. Autumn application to seeds or 
to land intended for an oat crop in which seeds axe to be laid 
down is also an accepted procedure in some places. In 1800 
lime was used to a considerable extent in i^e eastern portion . 
of the county where it could be obtained at a fairly cheap rate 
from Derbyshire, and was usiially applied after it Had been made 
into a compost heap, a practice now seldom followed in general 
mixed husl^dry. Lime is not commonly applied to grass land 
, except as a means of helping the clovers when the pasture is 
ftot laid down, but there is undisputed evidence ^t li^t 
dressings of lime axe of very material benefit, even on the good- 
quality grass where it is heavily stocked and abundantly pro¬ 
vided with nitrogen and organic material. The poorest parts 
of Cheshire lying oh the carboniferous sandstones and grit 
respond remarkably to dressings of lime, but the practice is 
resorted to ydith caution owing to the expense of carting in these 
hilly districts, and the initial value of the land itself which wi^ 
only bear a moderate expenditure. Within the county there fe 
a small outm^op of Hmestohe. This oceurs above Astbury on 
the south-eastern borders, and the kilns here used to supply a . 
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veocy considerable amount of lime for local agriculture but have, 
during modem times, given place to the larger supply from^ the 
Buxton district. A good deal of use is now made of the limes 
produced as by-products of the chemical industry, soap and 
alkali works of Warrington, Northwich, Middlewich, and similar 
centres. Twenty years ago good, pure carbonate of lime in an 
easily handled form could be obtained for the cost of carting it 
away or, at any rate, for a merely nominal figure. Demonstra¬ 
tion has proved the usefulness of this material and has broken 
down the strong prejudice there was against it so that it now 
takes its place as one of the sources from which lime can be 
normally supplied for use on the land. 

Mention of Cheshire farming is obviously incomplete with¬ 
out bringing in the subject of bones. The agriculturist of three 
generations ago lamented the fact that they were neither plenti¬ 
ful nor low priced, and the farmer of the present time, though 
he may not have the same justification as to scarcity, stiU 
finds riiat this type of fertiliser is rather dearer per unit than 
many other fertilfeers of the same character. This is accounted 
for by the strong demand that there is for bones. The reason 
for their particukr suitability for dairy pastures may be some¬ 
what obscure, but they do, as a matter of fact, appear to give a 
better colour to the herbage, a lasting, improving effect, and 
possibly a quicker result in Cheshire soils than m some others. 
Practice steadily inclines to-day towards finely ground and 
steamed bone four as against the coarser forms of raw bones 
formerly in use. Bone lour is likewise commonly used for a 
winter dressmg for clover and ryegrass mixtures, and in some 
cases as a phosphatic dressing for the swede crop. 

The large amounts of dung produced from cows in winter 
and the heavy stocking of pastures m summer with animals 
that are rather highly fed on purchased foods renders the ordin¬ 
ary Cheshire farm rich in its home supply of nitrogen for fer¬ 
tilising purposes. In point of fact it is not stretching ideas too 
far to say that a farm of strong land, heavily stocked, needs 
little or nothing but phosphates—^bones or slag—and lime. 
On the lighter soils, with little permanent grass, potash is re¬ 
quired and on all ordinary mixed-soil farms it is the invariable 
rule that the mangold crop gets a fairly liberal supply of avail¬ 
able nitrogen, and some kamite or sulphate of potash. 

GmsmRAL DAXRynra. 

Dairying strikes the main note throughout the whole of the 
county, on all types of soil, and on all-sfred farms with the 
exception of those lying along the northern margin, where 
produce for town purposes holds the field. Even in places 
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rather remote from centres of distribution or market, milk jg 
produced in fairly large quantities, and forms the basis of the 
general scheme of husbandry. One of the chief reasons for 
this is that where land is not in permanent grass it is worked on 
a system of fairly long leys—say from 4 to 6 years, or rather 
more—and then broken up for a course of cultiyation and 
cropping which gives the land a rest from stock, breaks the 
chain in the life history of parasites which affect stock on old 
pastures, and generally increases the fertility and the health and 
number of stock that can be kept. The value of this mode of 
alternate tillage and pasture is frequently overlooked in other 
parts of Britain, where it could quite easily and with great 
advantage be put into operation as a means of increased crop 
production and better he^th in animals, igiicultural teaching, 
doubtless, has frequently been rather in tiie opposite direction, 
laying down the principle that when grass was seeded it should 
remain untouched and that breaking up was akin to sacrilege 
and was bound to be attended with failure and loss. It may 
easily be that in another 20 yeaora or so, better understanding 
on the matter of grass-treatment may result in a more general 
adoption of well-managed, semi-permanent grass as a feature 
in other districts where conditions of soil and climate are favour¬ 
able. The system was known and practised in Cheshire as far 
back as the time when restdotions on the amount of arable 
land were a customary clause in farm leases. It is, further, 
recognised that many grass lands tend to become too dosely 
set-^r “ hidebound,” to use a local term—^for the best grasses 
and clovers to flourish as they should do, and a system of alter¬ 
nate cropping and laying down is the best remedy for again' 
bringing into being a profitable herbage. 

Cheshire milk finds its way northward usually, most of the 
central and eastern parts of the county i^viding a supply for 
the Manchester district, and those lar^ towns immediately 
adjoining it. A few years ago-r-lQlS—rit was found that about 
one-half of the total milk of the county found its market there, 
wl^tof the remainder about three-fift^ went to Liverpool, and 
the Wirral peninsula, and twoffiftbs sonthward for London, 
Wolverhampton and Birmingham.^ 

South of a line drawn due east from Chester to Middlewich, 
an overwhdming proportion of the land is permanent grass, the 
soil being either strong day or day bam. It is in this area that 
the manufacture of Cheshire cheese is principally carried on. 
Nearly the whole of the production is made on the early ripening 
system, and is sold, very soon’ after making, for consumption by 
the large industrial populations of the north. Cheese-makiiig 
is generally consider^, to be more profitable than milk produC'-, 
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tion, though there is more of the latter in this area since the 
introduction of motor, lorries for collection. Cheese-making 
involves a very large amount of labour for the farmer^s wife and 
daughters; it is consequently considered advisable in some 
cases to produce milk with less labour and with less profit than 
would be associated with cheese-making. 

Very remarkable results are obtained by many of the cheese- 
makers in the number of cows and pigs maintained and the 
value of the food produced on a given acreage of purely grass land 
or land with only, say, 10 to 20 per cent, under the plough. On 
the smafler farms it is quite common to find cows kept in the 
proportion of three to every five acres, and on the larger farms 
of 200 acres and upwards of one cow to every two acres. In the 
case of the smaller farms very large quantities of purchased 
foods are used, both summer and winter, to maintain the very 
heavy head of stock. But amongst the most progressive farmers 
on the larger farms immensely heavy stocks are now being kept 
entirely on the grass from May to October, and during the winter 
almost entirely on the hay produced on the farm, purchased foods 
alone being used more liberally when the cows begin to calve, 
say from February till the end of April. This result is achieved 
by liberal dressings of basic slag, which greatly increases the 
grazing value in the late summer and autumn and by very heavy 
applications of farm-yard manure on the land intended for hay. 

Pigs are naturally associated with cheese-making and are kept 
and fattened in very large numbers on the whey and purchased 
meals, the resulting manure being of a high value. Recent re¬ 
search has shown the value of whey in pig feeding, and there can 
be no doubt that the results achieved by Cheshire cheese-makers 
bear this out in practice, and that there is some profit in pigs fed 
on whey, even in much depressed markets. 

It is an axiom that land under the plough produces more food 
units per acre than does grass land, but it is a question whether 
much arable land, excepting that which is particularly suited to 
potatoes, produces a higher money value of food per acre than 
does the best Cheshire grass devoted to cheese-making. There 
is no doubt that climate is largely responsible for the results 
which it is possible to obtain. August is almost always, a wet 
month, and the Cheshire pastures are then in many years green 
and full of grass when the south of England is burnt up, and, in 
addition, the autumns are usually mild with little frost. 

Systems of (^oppnsra. 

As already indicated, the widest possible latitude is given 
in designing rotatio^ to meet the requirements of the holding 
or the means of disposal of its saleable material. Prom the 
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purely grass and cheese farm -with no ploughland whatsoever 
to that which is practically a large market garden there are 
numerous grades and varieties of cultivation. Besides the 
temporary pasture above mentioned there are some other crops 
which usually show up as a special feature in the general scheme 
of agriculture. The mangold is one of the most prominent of 
these; large yields are normally obtained even on some of the. 
lighter lands owing to their being heavily dressed with farm¬ 
yard manure, ploughed in during winter, furnishing abundant 
organic matter followed by libersd top-dressings of artificials at 
seeding time and a further assistance, such as 1| cwts. of nitxate 
of soda, and 5 cwts. salt about singling time. On some farms 
where the management is keen and thorou^y ready to make 
use of every opportunity, mangolds are sometimes brought in 
as a catch crop after early potatoes are off ; the young plants 
are grown in a seed bed closely adjoining the potato field, and 
are transplanted carefully and as quickly as possible. In some 
seasons there is a little extra expense in watering for a time, 
but the procedure has been made quite a matter of everyday 
farm management, and is adopted with regular success where 
conditions are favourable. 

Heavy crops of clover and ryegrass seeds are generally found 
in the county. They are perhaps usually intended to give a 
good three-ton crop per acre for one year only, but not infre¬ 
quently as one-year’s ley is left for a second year, and being 
dressed with farmyard manure it will do satisfactorily for either 
hay or for grazing. The practice of turning weaned calves on 
to first-year clover “ root ” is to be commended. They do not 
pull up the young plants, as may happen in some districts, nor 
is there any tendency for young animals to become blown as 
is knovm to be the case if they are put on to young clover in 
other places. Ihe way in which the young animals thrive is 
a further strong argument in favour of fresh land for all stock 
and especially for immature stock. 

The potato occupies an important place in: the geneifil 
oropi^g of all parts of Cheshire wherever the land is under the 

e . The oarly varieties are made a. leading thing in the 
ere Forest area where the land is high lying, dry and 
sufficiently elevated to escape those spring frosts which not 
infrequently damage the crop on lower and moister ^unds 
even as late as the end of May. The Timperley ^d Altiinohm 
areas also may be regarded as typical for very general inclusion 
of earlies in the couise of cropping. The growth of nud-seaMn 
and late varieties is now the usual business on other lands ■wffiich 
cannot quite come up to early working and planting. Many 
districts which npw grow late yarieties used to be much more' 
given over to ejtrfy, ^rts. It is said of a very competent ^ow;er 
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of these in the last generation that he anaounced at a farmers’ 
meeting in 1882: “ Prices are falling; we must cease growing 
these costly sorts and go in for something that is not so good 
but that will give a big crop ”—^thereby showing his accurate 
judgment of the future of potato growing in his own neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Some examples of cropping rotations may be of interest to 
show development from what was common during the early 
nineteenth century and which mainly meant a shift of two years’ 
oats followed by a long surrmer fallow in the third year as a pre¬ 
paration for wheat, tito being followed by one more crop of oats 
laid down with seeds for several years’ grazing. 

Rotation on Medium Sandy Loam, 

1. Clover seeds for hay; dunged and boned in previous 
winter. 

2. Oats; com partly fed to stock; straw chiefly chopped. 

3. Early potatoes; dunged previous autumn; 

Catch crop of cabbage for cow feeding. 

4. Oats. Straw chiefly chopped for stock. 

5. Mangolds and swedes; stubble dunged previous autumn, 

6. Second earlies and late potatoes. 

7. Wheat; stubble Hmed in autumn. 

8. Oats ; laid down with seeds for next year. 

fetation on SHrong Clay Loam with no Light Land, 

1. Seeds; limed previous winter; cut for hay. Autumn 
^azed by young stock. 

2. Seeds; cut for hay, grazed by cows in autumn; boned 
early spring. 

3. Seeds; grazed. 

4. Potatoes; mid-season and lates; dunged on seed ley 
previous winter. 

6. Mangolds; cabbage, swedes or other green crop, carted 
off. 

6. Wheat. 

7. Oats; seeded down in spring for 3 years’ ley. 

Rotation on Light, Sandy Loam^ close to large Central Mwthei; 
m Uvestoch kept eoncept Working Horses, 

1. Seeds ; top-dressed in spring; hay sold trussed. 

2. Early potatoes; land dressed with town manure in early 
spring. 

Cabbage and table turnips as catch crop. 

3. Gats; straw and grain sold. 

4. Seeds; hay sold trussed. 

6* Potatoes; town dung applied to seed ley previous autumn* 
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6. Wheat; straw trussed and sold. Stubble dunged. 

7. Early potatoes. 

Catch crop of rye and tares for ploughing in. 

8. Oats; straw and grain sold; seeded down. 

All the above are examples of cropping which has been 
successfully put into practice; the old summer fallow has been 
long ago abandoned and the land is kept clean by means of the 
potato crop and root crops, each giving their share of oppor¬ 
tunity for doing this important work. It will be noticed that 
barley does not show up in the Cheshire rotations. The crop 
is never attempted except as a sort of stop-gap when other 
cereals have failed or when it is considered too late in the season 
for them to be put in. Growing it on a large scale, as is done a 
few miles farther south in Shropshire, is quite unknown. This 
is quite a remarkable agricultural feature and the great dilSer- 
ence cannot be fully explained through soil or climate for both 
counties have much in common in these respects. Doubtless 
the oat is a better proposition from a dairying point of view 
because good straw is particularly useful as part of the feed for 
dairy cows, and this accounts for it being extensively grown, 
but it does not explain away the fact that Cheshire la n d faOs 
to produce good Wley, whilst similar land in the adjacent 
county habitually grows a good malting sample. 

Bye finds a place occasionally on the land in the southern 
and eastern sides. It is grown solely on account of its straw 
which is carefully “lashed”—not ^ut through a threshing 
machine—and trussed without breaMng or bruising so as to 
satisfy the ever-ready market presented by the Potteries, whfch 
needs good, elastic straw to pack valuable material for ship* 
ment or other transit. 

■ ■ Livbstook. ■ 

The large head of anhnals maintained for dairy purposes, 
the smallness of the cattle-rearing side of the industiy and the 
almost total absence of fattening cattle are the salient features 
of the business in homed stock. At the present moment the 
cattle population is in a state of fluidity, not having settled to 
normal after the decimation of Iwt year; but a decade ago the 
average figure showed that on ten well-farmed mixed holdings, 
a cow per 1 -98 statute acre was carried and this %are was further 
increased when young stock were added, 1'76 statute acre beiag 
the area of land allocated per head to, total homed livestock,^ 
That such a figure is attainable is largely due to the ease with 
which the land naturally takes to grass, and the consequent 
employment of semi-permanent pasturesj frequently givingj. by 
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their freshness and change, as already mentioned, scope for 
heavy stocking with the least danger of injury to health which 
frequently follows keeping animals closely on the same ground 
without change. 

For many years now the prevailing breed has been the cross¬ 
bred Shorthorn, and usually a selection of heifer calves are 
reared from the heaviest milking members of the herd. Though 
most Cheshire farmers are excellent managers of the business 
of milk-production, very many of them have a good deal to 
learn, or at all events to put into practice, in skilful rearing of 
their stock until the yoimg animal can take its place properly 
in the milking stalls. No doubt the milk-pail must occupy a 
central point in the picture if the tenant is to live and pay his 
rent, but this does not seem a valid reason why so many refuse 
to visualise anything else, or to give other items some of their 
attention. Calves are, on many farms, never given a proper 
chance to become really good cows, as they should be when 
saved from the best anilkers. Without more attention to detail 
in rearing there is not much chance of Cheshire gradually im¬ 
proving her stocks and bringing them up to what they might be 
as reafiy high-class animate. Many inferior bulls are used in 
everyday herds. Some fanners purchase good bulls but, 
strangely enough, a big-framed, handsome animal is frequently 
bought for his appearance alone and no enquiry made into his 
antecedents from! a point of view of milk pedigree, which is, or 
ought to be, all4mportant for the system of farming pursued. 
The purchase of bulb suited to one purpose and of cows suited 
to another purpose has never resulted in anything but disap¬ 
pointment. 

Friesians and Friesian-Shorthom crosses have been favoured 
of late years by some, and farmers on the south-western side 
of the county frequently purchase • cattle from high-lying, 
sound ground on the Welsh border, finding that district breeds 
an animal—frequently blue roan in colour, showing the 
Welsh cross—^well suited to their particular needs as cheese 
makers. 

The hill country of Cheshire in the Bosley, Wincle, and 
Macclesfield Forest districts forms a useful nursery for stock 
which come down on to the richer lands and improve both in 
milk and general condition there. The land in many parts is 
too inaccessible for a regular trade in milk, but many of the 
farms on the edge of this tract have managed, by the aid of lime 
or suchlike means, to improve their herbage and carry on a 
milk business, dehvering into Macclesfield, Bollington, Disley, 
and other towns along the margin of the hills. 

Unfortunately the improvement of cattle by bull schemes 
here, where it is much wanted, has made no greater progress 
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than in the lower-lying parts of the county. In Cheshire it 
has been an uphill business all the time, and there has been 
difficulty in forming bull societies whilst the adjoining county 
of Lancashire were taking on the schemes heartily. 

Sheep are seldom kept as a permanent institution in Cheshire, 
though the flying flock is common. Ewes of a breed known to 
be good milkers, that have had their full crop of lambs are 
purchased and put to a Shropshire or other Down ram about 
October 1, so as to produce fairly early lambs which can be got 
off fat with their dams before the hot weather of July comes 
in. This month usually ushers in the green-bottle fly, and its 
attacks are so strong that sheep keeping for the rest of the 
summer and autumn is a constant worry and source of loss in 
spite of the greatest vigflance and care. The practice of early 
clearing of sheep from the land is the usual and only economic 
procedure. Keriy Hill, Clun, Cheviot and Border Leicester 
cross, Border Leicester and Blackfaced cross are all used with 
success m this method of sheep husbandry, whilst on the well- 
farmed holding of Kinderton Hall, near Middlewich, the Loixk 
ewe used to be favoured. On some farms it is considered the 
best practice to give the land a rest from sheep altogether by 
missing a year—or perhaps two—occasionally whenever it is 
thought that the animals are not thriving as well as they might. 
That this is necessary will be understood from the fact that 
folding on arable crops is very seldom attempted, and has never 
had a place in the regular system of agriculture; the sheep 
are worked over the grass land that has been already pretty 
heavily stocked by cattle. As instance of this it may be 
mentioned that the writer is informed by an old pupil, fanning a 
strong land farm in Mid-Cheshire, that he is carrying oh 250 
acres a stock of cattle equal to 1*80 statute acre per head plus 
sheep stock for 9 months of the year equal to 1'64 statute acre 
per head of his grass. * 

Cheshire possesses a breed of its own in the Gritstone sheep; 
a sprightly, hardy sheep of the same general type as those which 
inhabit the poorer lands of the Pennine Chain. The headr 
quarters of the breed lies in a small region of exposed, high- 
lying and jaoturesque country where the counties of Stafford¬ 
shire, Derbyshire, and Cheshire join one another. The sheep 
is rather attractive in appearance with the clearly speckled 
black and white face and legs; their faculty for ranging and 
getting a fair living on specially scanty herbage is distinctly good 
and the fleece is fine in stajle for this class of wool. like aU 
the type to which they are akin,' the ewes are good milkers, and 
the sheep feeds to a useful moderate wdght of about 16 to 17 lbs. 
per quarter for a well-fed shearling; Great efforts have beeni ; 
bf late years made by thear breeders to improve and secure 
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Tiniformity, and it is likely that the breed has room for promis** 
ing expansion in future on similar poor lands. 

Though Cheshire can hardly be classed as one of the horse- 
breeding counties^ a fair number of animals are raised for the 
home supply, and the generality of mixed farms have a mare 
put to the horse each season for replenishing of the home stable 
or for sale at maturity. The class of horse kept is good and 
probably there axe fevr districts where the average teams seen 
working in the fields are of better quality or treated with more 
commendable care as far as stable management is concerned. 
Several fine studs of shires—^notably those at Eaton and Lymm 
—are situated in the county and there are many flourishing and 
well-conducted horse societies which are able yet to afford a 
premium good enough to attract the owner of a high-class 
stallion fit to beget colts of style, weight and character such as 
will still command—in spite of the advance in mechanical 
traction—good price for town work at rising six years old, 
after they have more than earned their keep by working on the 
land. 

Pigs axe kept in fairly large numbers on all farms, and on 
those where cheese is made it would be difficult to farm with¬ 
out them to make use of the abundant whey which would other¬ 
wise run to waste. Large Whites are the favourite breed and 
the one from which the best demand appears to come from local 
butchers md ^frorn adjacent large markets such as those of 
Staffordshire. On a cheese farm of 200 acres, 80 to 120 pigs 
be fed off in the course of a season, and the largest propor¬ 
tion of these in summer when, there is a big flow of milk. 

Lasottb. 

So far as labour is concerned, there is the usual complaint 
made that good, skilled men are not easily obtainable, nor are 
the i>Iaces of older men filled up by young men coming on who 
are similarly skilled. That this trouble is widespread over the 
country there is no doubt, and there is, and probably always 
will be, a shortage of capable, quiet, industrious and observant 
men to take charge of livestock especially. In Cheslure, how¬ 
ever, most of the family who are at home work on the land and 
amongst the stock, wl^t the master himself is usually fully 
competent not only to instruct others in manual operations but 
to do a considerable share of the work in a highly skilled manner 
hinmelf. This tradition for work has been of very marked bene¬ 
fit in holding the agricultural business together and has enabled 
the county to b© more or less independent of the vagaries of hired 
help, and never to be absolutely cornered for lack of hands to 
carry on with. 
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There is not very much field work done by woman labour, 
even of such work as is appropriate to them, such as hoeing, 
harvesting and cattle tending; nor is there any preponderance 
of women milkers in ordinary daily employment amongst the 
cows. In one department, however, female labour is absolutely 
predominant—in the dairy on the cheese farms. Here the 
great responsibility is with the wife and daughters'who have 
the largest share of the labour and the most exacting hours of 
anyone about the place. The industry with which lie county 
is specially associated in the minds of the general public, could 
not be carried on but for their knowledge and help. The County 
Council Dairy Institute at Worleston, near Nantwioh, has for 
many years turned out a supply of young women workers well 
trained in this branch of work. 

T. J, Youwo. 

Harper Adams Aerioultnred College, 

Hewport, Salop. 


THE WRITINGS OF ARTHUR YOUNG. 

Thb writii^ of Arthur Youi^ coincide with a period of change 
in the agricultural life of this oouniry. The population, which 
has been estimated as amounting to about 2 millions at the 
time of the Norman conquest, had mcreased by the middle of the 
eighteenth century to 6^ millions. From tbi^ time its growth 
became much more rapid, and by 1801, when the first census was 
taken, it amounted to roughly 10 millions. This rapid growih,^ 
itself the result of changes brought about by the industrial revo» 
lution, created a market and indeed a necessity for greater 
production from the land. 

Agrioultural writers of varying abiUiy had long advocated 
improved methods, such as the p;oiiik of turnips and plovers, 
but the unpractical character of a great number of their sug* 
gestions, combined with the absence of markets and diffiloultieB 
of communication, had resulted in little attention being paid 
by the ordinary farmer to their works. Agriculture was still 
in the stage where the oiiltivator produced mainly for his own 
requirements and had little thoight of ^wing a surplus for 
sale. The foodsttxSs of the peoide consisted largely of bread 
made from rye, or mixed grain, and pork; as late as 1814 Arthur 
Young in giving evidence before a Select Committee estimated 
that 2| millions still depended upon bread nhide from cereals 
oilier than wheat, ^e, industrial revolution bringing in its 
train a very rapid increase of the urban populatacm created a 
market for {^cultural produce, aod tiie Napdbcauo wars, which 
out off fordgn supplies, made necessaiy a sui^us d producticm 
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over the requirements of the farmer. Nor was this all; a grow¬ 
ing partiality for wheaten bread together with a demand for 
beef and mutton made considerable changes in agricultural 
methods essential. This development was peculiar to Great 
Britain; from this time onwards for a century our agriculture 
was far in advance of that of other countries and became the 
pattern for the world. 

It is in the diffusion and popularisation of new and improved 
practices that the merit of Arthur Young’s work lies. His insist- 
ence on the necessity of testing new ideas by actual practice 
brfore recommending them to his readers, and his numerous 
Tours which gave hhn a knowledge of successful operations in 
different parts of the country, secured for his writings a repu¬ 
tation and a popularity which were the foundation of his influ¬ 
ence, When he began to write in 1764 the great part of the 
countryside was still unenclosed and cultivated upon methods 
which had changed but Httle from those of the Middle Ages. 
Scattered strips, traditional rotations and rights of grazing the 
stubbles in common blocked the path to improvement in arable 
far ming ; while common pasture and the scarcity of winter 
feed militated against the spread of the improved methods of 
animal husbandry. Enclosure, the keynote of agricultural 
history in the latter half, of the eighteenth century, had been 
advocated by writers since the time of Tusser in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and in the sixteenth century especially a considerable 
amoimt of enclosure, both in the Eastern coimties and in and 
around Shropshire had taken place, largely with the object of 
turning arable to grass. This enclosure movement had been 
continued on a much reduced scale ever since, but with the 
accession of George III the change became more rapid, exiclosure 
taking place largely with the object of enabling the farmer to 
benefit from the improved methods, both in arable and anhnal 
husbandry. Arthur Young’s influence in stimulating this change 
was considerable, he was aU m favour of large farmers on enclosed 
land, he enjoyed the advantage of a wide coimeetion among the 
landowning classes, and since it was from the latter that the 
initiative for enclosure mainly came, his spirited arguments 
produced their full effect. 

Arthur Young was bom on September 7, 1741, and died on 
April 12,1820. His literary career extended over a period of half a 
century, from 1764 to 1816, though for the last five years blindness 
interfered with his activity. Fortunately for British husbandry 
he turned his attention at an early age to the subject of agri¬ 
culture, and soon began to contribute to one of the few periodical 
publications devoted mainly to such topics—^the Museum Busti*> 
mm et Commercials which was published during the years 1763-^ 
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One of Ms first efforts was a letter to tMs periodical under the 
title “ Beasons why Farming so often proves Unprofitable ” ; in 
it he drew attention to some conditions wMch are unfortunately 
not absent to-day. 

“ The bad success of great numbers is owing to their not 
having a sufficient sum of money to begin with, which inevitably 
involves them in difficulties, and reduces their profit on every 
article of their produce. Their farms are under-stocked; they 
sell at a constant disadvantage; their fields are not half culti¬ 
vated ; and in a short series of years, unless some lucky Mt sets 
them up, they grow poor, in spite of all possible industry, judge¬ 
ment, and application.” 

“ The want of judgement, in proportionii^ the quantity of 
each particular kind of stock to the quantity and nature of the 
land of A farm, is also attended with great loss. For instance: 
if a farm requires four horses, or two ploughs, and the fanner 
keeps only three horses, or a plough and a harrow, his fields can¬ 
not be sufficiently cultivated, even according to the ideas of 
culture common among farmers; and, of course, in a few years 
his lands must be in a very bad order, to his great annual loss. 
The same ill consequences attend either over- or under-stocking 
a farm with all other cattle.” 

” The proportion of the pasture and arable lands of a farm, is 
of great consequence towards the occupier’s making a profit of 
his business. X have already shown how much more advan¬ 
tageous the former are than the latter; nevertheless many 
farms have scarcely any grass, and others none at all: the con¬ 
trary fault, of having too much, never came yet within my 
observation.” 

These sentiments may appear truisms at the present day, 
but that they struck a new note in the eighteenth century is 
shown by the letter being reprinted at the beginning of a volume 
of selected essays published in Scotland in 1767. 

In another letter to the same periodical he writes ” Of the 
Usefulness of acquiring a Knowledge of Foreign Fraotioes in 
Husbandry," and his directions are perhaps worth noting:— 

” Let us Suppose a proper person to undertake, the tour of 
Europe, or a part of it, merely to render himself perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with every particular, the least worthy of observation, 
in the praotice of the agriculture, of every country throu^ 
which he passes. Such a person, however he might casually 
amuse himself in a city, ought to deem the oountocy the scene of 
his travels, and everywhere take up his abode, in a villa^. He 
should, in general, avoid the roads purSued by travell^, and 
take Ms rout through provinoM where foreigners seldom appear. 
He should be very slow in Ms motions, residing some time lit 
any jdaoe mime he finds matter for observationi; If. anything 
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striking occurs in the practice before him, he should attend the 
culture of the lands, the sowing and harvest; and manage his 
rout in such a manner, that this plan may not occasion an unne¬ 
cessary residence, nor a needless distant removal from one place 
to another. The soil should always be an object of his attention, 
in every variety, and the grain, or grass, which seems best to suit 
it. He should make drawings of every machine and implement 
of husbandry that differs from those of his own country, and 
observe particularly the respective methods of working them. 
He should prociire seed of corn and grass (and some of the breed 
of remarkable cattle), sending them to England, with directions 
on what land to be sown, and on what grass to be fed. In some 
countries this may be prohibited, but it is allowed in many: in 
a word, the whole economy of agriculture in every province should 
be observed and minuted; the manner in which lands are 
rented, the covenants, the method of cultivating them, where 
the landlord farms, and aU upon his estate are either his servants 
or his slaves. It would not be amiss to remark also the methods 
of making and repairing the roads in most countries; all the 
effects of the laws and police respecting the poor; not to study 
them in books, but to view their effects among the very people 
concerned. Some hints might possibly be caught, worthy the 
attention of the British legislature itself.’* 

These directions were followed by a suggested itinerary for a 
toiir on the Continent, and it is pleasing to think that twenty 
years later he was able to put into practice the very scheme that 
he had drawn up at a time when there was no prospect of its 
being more than a dream. 

The Farmer^$ Letters to the People of England, his first book, 
made its appearance in 1767 ; he was then twenty-six years of 
age and had farmed for little more than five, yet his effort was a 
success, a second edition and a reprint in Ireland being called for 
in the following year. 

The Farmer's Letters contain a discussion of the economics of 
large and small farms in which the subject matter is dealt with 
under five heads; the quantity of produce and the value of it 
to the farmer and the public—the number of people employed— 
the different value to the State of the hands employed in each— 
the difference of advantage to the landlord—the number of 
horses kept. He comes to the conclusion that the maximum 
production is obtained from those farms requiring six to a dozen 
horses, that this t^e of farm also employs the largest number of 
hands in propoirtion to the acreage, and that the value to the 
State of tihe hands employed in this class is greatest. The 
employment of labourers wmo are generally married men is more 
advantageous than house servants who are single; nor should 
we forget that this employment is regular; they have a constant 
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attendance on their work; whereas the lower classes employ 
tiiem by fits and starts o^y at busy times.” 

IVom the landlord’s point of view he concludes in the case 
of the small farms; “ It may therefore be established as a mayim 
that the gain by rent is often lost in repairs owing to a ridiculous 
quantity of building, but when landlords act rationally in regard 
to the buildings I am fully persuaded that their profit from them 
is greater than from large ones.” 

” The second class, those which are cultivated with four 
horses, seldom let at so high a rent as the first. But tenants 
being very readily to be had for them I believe they generally 
pay more per acre than for larger farms. What I observed in the 
last article concerning the buildings is in a good measure applic¬ 
able to these: the profit of them compared with larger or smaller 
fanns depends in a good measure on the repairs-—U there be no 
more buildings than necessary 1 apprehend this class to yidd 
more profit to a landlord than any larger farm. The third and 
fourth classes consisting of large farms and very large ones are 
by no means let with that quick facility as the former ones; 
there are not near so many men whose pockets they suit and 
this necessarily occasions the land thus divided not to let so 
well as when in smaller portions. But then there is another 
circumstance to be considered which regards improvement; iE a 
landlord’s estate requires it these are the men alone who can 
effect that—^the former classes are quite incapable of it: and 
this is more particularly the case with extensive farms on a poor 
soil which requires marling, daying, chalking, or any other 
expensive and lastiig improvement. In these cases the large 
. farms are undoubte^y the most profitable.” 

Again, he says, the third class shows its superiority in the 
matter of horse labour: “ These men are rich enough to keep 
their horses at work the whole year which makes an amazing 
difference.” Erom invesrigations made on twentydour farms 
equally distributed among the first three classes he found that 
whereas in the third class there was one horse tb every 17 acres, 
in the first there was one horse to every 9 ames. 

A third edition of this work appeared in 1771, and the pub¬ 
licity given to Arthur Young's views on the economics of large 
and small farms did not fail to influence the landowners when 
redistributing their estates after enclosure. 

The next work to appear was The Sw Weehs’ Tow thmigh 

Soufftem Ctjnmtm of England and Wcdea in 1768. This too : 
met with “a very land reception” and passed throu^ three 
editions in a shpit time. Inl770 he produced nbfewerthanfive 
works: Northmi Tow ia A volumes, ^eMaperim/iM Agr»« 

1 ^dlWe in 2 thick qharic volumes, the Ewm&r’e Guide ih 2 volumes, 
and of cope*, 
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The following extract from the Preface to the Northern Tour 
will give some idea of the difficulties experienced in collecting 
reliable information. 

‘‘ For many hundred miles I had nothing but provincial 
weights and measures, totally unknown in the south. These 
were aU reduced to the common standard; the intelligence I 
received in the most common points was conceived in such 
uncommon terms, and in such barbarous measures, that had I 
not gained numerous explanations, my work would have been a 
volume of contradictions. A practical knowledge of agriculture 
is as requisite to such as plenty of patience. 3iter abundance 
of explanations, I frequently had such inteUigenoe as would 
have passed current with those who were unexperienced in 
husbandry, but which forced me to most uncommon attention 
to discover wherein was the mistake. My business was likewise 
so unusual, that some art was requisite to gain intelligence from 
many farmers, etc., who were startled at the first attack. I 
found that even a profusion of expense was often necessary to 
gain the ends I had in view : I was forced to make more than 
one honest farmer hah drunk, before I could gain sober unpre¬ 
judiced intelligence. Nor were such my only difficulties ; I met 
with some farmers who gave me accounts too improbable to 
credit; whether from ignorance or an intention to deceive, I 
know not; but I always repeated my enquiries upon those occa¬ 
sions, until I gained the truth. When the candid reader con¬ 
siders these and many other circumstances, I flatter myself, he 
will excuse small errors, and improprieties of stile.” 

It is not often that an author is called upon for two editions 
of a four-volume work in one year—^this, however, was the case 
with the Northern Tour —although most of the copies of the 
second edition are dated 1771—^it will be seen from the list that 
it was first put upon the market at the end of 1770. At the age 
of thirty Arthur Young had estabUshed, himseH as one of the 
foremost agricultural writers of the day. 

The Experimental Agriculture^ with its masses of figures and 
calculations, came out soon after the Northern Tour ; its author 
in after years regretted its publication and spent much time and 
money in buying up and destroying such copies as came upon 
the market. Curiously enough an octavo issue in four volumes 
was printed in Dublin in 1771, The interest taken in agricultural 
matters in Ireland in the eighteenth century must have been 
considerable—moat of the works of standard English authors 
being reprinted there. 

1771 was again a busy year; The Eastern Tour in 4 volumes, 
one of the best of his works, the Farmer^s Calendar^ and a pamph¬ 
let advocating a Q^ibiquenuial census appeared. The success of 
his writings was immediate, and his ideas became the basis of a 
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new agricultural policy, lii the dedication of a pamphlet by 
T. Comber, entitled Bml Improvememta in Agrioultwe (on the 
principles of A. Young), 1772, occurs the following passage:— 

“ You have conversed with me on the important subject of 
real improvements in agriculture and frequently enquired my 
sentiments of Mr. Young’s works in general. I have often told 
you that I think them likely to prove, when properly applied, of 
great service to the public.” 

Young did not escape, however, a great deal of criticism. 
J. Wimpey, in his RurdL Improvemenia, published anonjunously 
in 1775, attacks his essay on the management of hogs, published 
in 1769, and concludes with the followiug reference to him; 
“ All he has said is impertiaent and useless.” 

Young himself has left on record, in his Autobiography, 
some account of the profits of his pen: “ 1776. This winter I 
spent in London. From 1766 to 1775 berng ten years, I received 
£3,000, or £300 a year.” These amounts were the receipts from 
his writings. 

During the years 1776-79 he was in Ireland and on his return 
published one of his most successful books, A Tour in Irdani. 
Three editions of this work appeared in 1780, and it was later 
translated both into French and German. In 1784 he began 
the publication of that stupendous work Tha Annoik of Agri- 
euMure, which continued to appear with great regularity until 
1809. Altogether, it amounted to forty-six volumes containing 
contributions from agriculturists in all parts of the world upon 
matters ooimected with rural economy. Much of the subject 
matter was from the pen of the Editor himself. George III him> 
self contributed some letters to it under the name of Balph 
Kobinson, and Queen Charlotte once told Arthur Young that she 
never travelled without a volume of it. In America George 
Washington amdously looked forward to the a^val of new 
numbers from his London bookseller. 

In spite of the stir it created its editor found it impossible 
to maintain the circulation at 750 copies, and in a publishing 
account of the first three volumes he gives vent to Ms feeliaga 
and at the end gives us a glimpse of his character: “ I must 
observe, that while so many ]^odioal vrorks seE their four 
or five thousand copi^, the difficulty of raising the sale of 
this to 500, supported % a most spirited and able coirespon- 
denoe, that equals my warmest wisl^, is a spectacle that 
must be marveUous to those who place the national agriculture 
in the light of an, object that dmnands an almost general 
attention. But when it is in every one’s feooUeotion what efforts 
have been made by, the great and wealthy* from one end of 
the kingdom to the olher, to dipsemihate productions .dictated- 
hy: faction to answer the vile purposes of party politus, it wfll 
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yield a conviction that the subjects treated in this work are 
destitute of those attractive circumstances which catch the 
attention, and secure the support, of the highest classes of the 
State. I shall here obse these accounts: my publisher com¬ 
plains of them as quite novel in the trade. I shall, however, 
assure my readers, that I am determined to prosecute the work 
on the disinterested principle on which I undertook it, sparing 
no effort which the s^e albws, to make it as useful as possible.” 

In 1786 Arthur Young paid a visit for the second time to 
Robert Bakewdl at Dishley and published an account of his jour¬ 
ney in the sixth volume of the Annals ; he siuns up the aims of 
the first great British stockbreeder in the following sentences :— 

“ To explain the principles which have guided him in breeding 
a beast or sheep (for the same rules are applicable to both) for 
the butcher will at the same time explain & own stock, which 
are in the highest perfection, when examined with an eye to those 
principles. 

“ The leading idea, then, which has governed all his exertions 
is to procure that breed which in a given food will give the most 
profitable meat—^that in which the proportion of the useful meat 
to the quantity of offal is ihe gr^test: also in which the pro¬ 
portion of the best to the inferior joints is likewise the grea^t. 

” The propriety of the rule is obvious, and at one stroke 
outs off many notions thapt will not stand the test of that critical 
examination, which may on this principle be instituted. Thus 
the shcart leg, when the result of a great heaviness in the bdly 
and the shoulders, indicates no more than the weight of the 
beast being in the worst joints. Some are at present fond of a 
great dewlap^ but, as it is mere offal, yet undoubtedly demands 
that nourishment which might go to a better place, it is to be 
rejected as an absurdity and classed with the folly of a Noriolk 
sheep master who admires a ram’s horn, 3 ft. long and 9 in, in 
circumference. Bor the same reason, a thick hide, a great head, 
or in a word any part of the animal being heavier than ordinary, 
mrcept those joints which are the most valuable, are to be con¬ 
sidered as breeding offal not meat; and on the controiy, those 
best joints cannot be too heavy under which idea Mr. Bakewell 
has bred some beasts to be so exceeding fat on the rump as to 
appear monstrous to the eye.” 

The significance of this striking statement of the aims of the 
stockbreeder will be appreciated whmi it is remembered that at 
this time cattle and sheep were taking on a new r61e. Meat 
productidn as an objective was in its hifanoy, and cattle were 
still looked upon primarily as workers—^to be sent to the shambles 
only when were becoming too old to plough—the main 
income from sheep wat derived from the sale of their wool, 
though this was becoming less profitable owing to competition 
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from Continental Merinos. The growing taste of the rapidly 
increasing urban population for meat was, however, beginning 
to maJre its influence felt, and Arthur Young performed a real 
service by directing attention to the true principles of the meat- 
producers’ art and by ridiculing ideas that were very generally 
held in his day. 

Erom 1787-89 he was occupied with the French, Travels and his 
account of his experiences has become a classic not only here 
but also in France. It is to be regretted that the chapters follow¬ 
ing the diary of his travels, which deal more particularly with 
apicultural subjects, have never been reprinted in English edi¬ 
tions, though they are to be found in the French reprints. These 
chapters contain the details of French agiicultoal practice 
collected during his joiuneys, and from the agriculturist’s and 
economist’s point of view they are of great interest. 

His observations had led Mm to sympathise with the aspira¬ 
tions of the early Bevolutionary Period, but the subsequent 
excesses changed his views, and TAe Eoeample of France—a Warn¬ 
ing to Britain) wMch quickly ran through four editions and an 
Abstract, was one of the most important of the Anti-revolutionary 
publications. It brought forth bitter reproaches from the 
extreme element in this country, wMch were not lessened by his 
acceptance of the SecretarysMp to the newly formed Board of 
Agriculture in 1793. 

It is to the activities of this body that we owe the fine series 
of county surveys of the agriculture of Great Britain, wMch 
constitute a mine of information stiU largely unes^red. His 
appointment marked the end of his active literary life, and thou]^ - 
less than half the ArnuiAs had then appeared, and he was stOl to 
draw up six of the County Surveys and to pubMi a number of 
pamphlets, no considerable work appeared thereafter tom his ' 
pen. His mission was largely accomplished ; the agribultural 
dasses had been presented with a mass of information, and the 
movement towards improvement was well started. . 

Much of his writings met with criticism, in some oases not 
entirely undeserved. TOie Farmer’s Magai^ for 1801 contains 
a review of his Lincolnshire survey tom which titte following 
extracts are talmn , 

Mr. Arthur Young, who amused and mstruoted us in our 
younger days by his rural writings, is the author of this work; 
indeed, whether tihe title-pa^ had ajSorded us this information , 
or not, the work itself contains intrinsic evidence of the source 
tom whence it proceeded. We observe the same desultory way 
of writing, the 1^ chaos of inaterials, and a simi la t quantity of 
^litioal arithmetic, as characterise , tMs gentleman’s other per¬ 
formances. Considering the number of years he has been; 
emjdoyed in suSsh in'ros^ations, the public m^thave Minguinsly 
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expected a perfect view of the Linoolnshire husbandry, especially 
as the author had a full command of official information. 

“ The first stroke of Mr. Young’s pen is used to arrange the 
county into arbitrary divisions, such as Wold, Heath and Mis¬ 
cellaneous Tracts. For this purpose, a map of the soil is sketched 
out—^we presume from imagination, as it is impossible that such 
an arrangement could have been executed with any measure of 
exactness, in the short time devoted to the business. From this 
map, the number of acres of each kind of soil is calculated.” 

It had been intended originally that T. Stone should draw 
up *the Lincolnshire Report, but his draft had, apparently, not 
met with the approval of the Board. He published a Review of 
ArtJmr Young"s Survey in which he violently attacked the author. 
That the Reviewer in Farmer"s Magazine^ quoted above, was 
not actuated by mere prejudice may be surmised from his Review 
of Mr. Stone’s Review in which he says: “ A severe drubbing 
is here given to our old friend, Mr. Secretary Young, though the 
rod is applied with more zeal than judgement. We believe Mr. 
Stone is an excellent land-surveyor, and that he possesses a 
greater store of practical knowledge than his antagonist; but his 
talents for reviewing seem to be of an inferior cast, and the speci¬ 
men afforded in this publication will not add tp. his celebrity.” 

In 1808 Young drew up for the Board of Agriculture a General 
Report on Enclosures. His summing up, in this work, of the 
whole question of Enclosures versv^s Open Field is an excellent 
example of his style, and leaves the reader in no doubt as to the 
influence his statements must have exercised upon the minds 
of his contemporaries :— 

“Common field arable usually lies, respecting*the lots of 
individuals, in so scattered and divided a state, that every oper¬ 
ation of tillage, harvest, etc. is carried on at an expense consider- 
ably greater than in enclosures ; the plough, the harrow, and the 
cart, travel a useless distance; less land is 4 )loughed, and less 
manure and corn carted; hence arises the necessity noticed in 
the minutes, of keeping more horses upon a given quantity of 
land, from which results great national loss. In moving from one 
piece to another, the horses and implements unavoidably trample 
much more land than in enclosed fields, which upon wet soils is a 
mischievous circumstance. But all these are trifling points, 
when compared with the fatal shackles under which every occu¬ 
pier, however anxious for improvement, is bound to the courses 
of crops entailed by custom on a common field. A regularly 
returning fallow, with one, two, or three crops of com; the 
beans, if any, finishing instead of beginning the rotation, exem¬ 
plifies the whole system upon soils formed by nature for turnips, 
clover, and various other grasses. Diy chalk thinly covered with 
miserable, oats, where luxurious crops of sainfom might be at 
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oonomand: turnip saads under barren fallom; fertile days, that 
under grass would feed the largest oxen, poisoned with water, 
and the crops cloaked with weeds; the landlord losing rent, the 
tenant profit, the poor emplojment, and national prosperity at a 
stop. What system of barbarism can be greater, than that of 
obliging a farmer of a parish possessing soils perhaps totally 
difiterent, aU to cultivate in the same rotation! What a gross 
absurdity, to bind down in the fetters of custom ten intelligent 
men willing to adopt the improvements adapted to enclosures, 
because one stupid fellow is obstinate for the practice of his 
grandfather! To give ignorance the power to limit knowledge, 
to render stupidity the measure of talents, to chain industry to 
the non-exertions of indolence, and fix an insuperable bar, a per¬ 
petual exclusion, to all that energy of improvement which has 
carried husbandry to perfection by means of enclosure! Yet is 
all this done by the common-field system. 

“ To flocks inat are kept in the open fields, feeding on stubbles, 
baulks, swampy confines and fallows, in situations void of all 
draining, the consequence is notorious; the profit is reduced to 
the mere fold, and that often insufficient to pay the almost 
periodic losses by rot and otherwise. The reports are almost 
uniform on this subject. 

“ As to common pastures, the minutes speak but one lan¬ 
guage, and that so decisive, as to convince all but the most pre¬ 
judiced and interested readers. The best soils, by overstoclong, 
are almost reduced to a par with the worst. The value of the 
food thus gained is so contemptible, that the best farmers despise 
it too much even to accept it. An utter degradation and ruin of 
the breed of all the animals thus supported-^istempers for ever 
making a dreadful havook—-the poor without industry—the 
rates enormous—^health depraved—and morals deteoyed. Suck . 
is the uniform picture ; and a more wretched and melancholy 
one is hardly within the compass of imSigination. What a epoo- 
taole, viewing it politically, to see the produce of such immense 
tracts, amounting to millions of acres, minus in the national 
account 1 . 

“ To state the benefits that result ftom enobmng open arable 
fields and common j)astures, is to reverse the medal; to see all 
their evils remedied, and all their advantages increased. By 
giving an exclusive property to the soil, the proprietor has his 
industry unfettered; he is allowed to expend his capital; he is 
permitted to apply his lands to^ whatever use will pay him best; 
he neither burdens his neighbour nor is shackled by him; no. 
barbarous customs prohibit his exertions; his talents, his energy^ 
and his capital, are free to he employed for his own benefit; he 
thrives and national prqspeiity folbwB in his tra^ 

“ It is fait to estimate, in.general, from the preceding not^, ’ 
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that the enclosing open arable fields advances the rent to double 
the old proportion, and this must be esteemed a fact of great 
importance, for it implies double, treble, quadruple, and in some 
cases a much larger proportion, in the increase of produce, lessen¬ 
ing in the expenses of cultivation, and, in consequence of both, a 
larger mass of commodities carried free to market: advantages 
that are gained by a most useful employment of hands, now 
perhaps next to i&e, and an equally beneficial employment of 
capitals in the most important of all investments. The landlord 
doubles his income ; the farmer trebles his profit; the labouring 
poor are more regularly employed and better paid; and all those 
classes of the community that reside in towns, and support the 
manufacture and commerce of the kingdom, receive supplies in 
their markets adequate to the advance they make in the pros¬ 
perity and population of the nation. 

‘‘ If such benefits flow from the enclosure of open arable 
fidds, how much greater are those which result from converting 
common pasture into private property 1 Arable lands must be 
of some value at present: they bear a rent, and sometimes a high 
rent: but pastures liable to the infinite inconvenience of over¬ 
stocking, flooding, want of draining, and a deficiency of every 
sort of improvement, have in innumerable instances proved to 
be of no use whatever, but on the contrary a real nuisance and 
mischief j yet, capable, by enclosure, of carrying a rent of from 
10a. to 30a. an acre. This is so prodigious a benefit, that it 
almost mocks the powers of calculation; and when it is con¬ 
sidered that the quantity of land thus worse than lost to the 
community is very great, and found spread through every county 
and even hundred of the kingdom, the magnitude of the object 
must be strongly impressed on every mind; and the clearest 
^ conviction follow, that this is a business that ought not any longer 
to be delayed.” 

The year of the pubKcation of this report saw Young faced 
with failing eyesight; his Autobiography contains the iofiowing 
note—In February [1808] I was obliged to take a reader as 
my sight was f aiBng fast; notwithstanmng the state of my eyes 
I am generally up at 4 a.m.” 

To a man of his temperament this was a heavy blow; he was 
compelled to relinquish the Secretaryship of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, into the work of which he had thrown himself, although 
middle-aged, with all the energy of a young man. 

The Board, established in 1793 as the result of the efforts of 
Sir John Sinclair, had been suggested by Young as long ago as 
1769 in the fourfli Volume of his NorOiern Tour^ though, as he 
wote later, the id^ then a barren one, became different, when 
taken up by an enlightened and active member of Parliament.” 

The; attacks made upon this body and its work led him to 
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deliver, in 1809, a reasoned address to its members on the 
“ Advantages that have resulted from the establishment of the 
Board of Agriculture.” 

From now on most of his time was spent at Bradheld, where 
he devoted Itself to spiritual exercises and educational work 
among the yillageis, and to the compilation of a colossal general 
treatise entitled The Science and Practice of AgriouWure. This 
work was never printed, but an interesting reference to it 
is made by R. H. Elliot in his book Agricuhtural Ohangee 
retired by these Times, the third edition of which was pub¬ 
lished at Kelso in 1905. 

“ Last July I accidentally heard of his work, which had been 
presented to the British Museum by the widow of Arthur Young’s 
grandson, and at once went to look at it, in the hope that I shomd 
find something of value with reference to the subject I am now 
writing on. I was asked by one of the polite officials in the MSS. 
Department if I should like to see the whole work. I replied in 
the affirmative, expecting to see two or three volumes at the 
most. After some delay the door was opened, and there was 
wheeled noiselessly into the room a kind of perambulator on four 
indiarubber-lined wheels, on which were ten very large volumes 
of MSS., written on foolscap of very large size, and none of which, 
I think, contained less than 600 pages, while several contained 
more tlxan 1,100. These enormous volumes, though entitled 
The Science and PracHee of Agrieidture, leaXLj seem to relate to 
every branch of rural economy, down to the management of bees, 
the transporting of live fish alive, and the castratmg of fish, a 
practice which seemed to be not uncoitunon a century ago, and a 
notice of which I have read in the Scots Magazine, which runs 
from 1739. It was, no doubt, on this great work that he thou^t 
his reputation would ffiost surely rest, and, considering that its 
very existence can hardly be said tp te known, it is ffifficult to 
read Arthur Young’s preface to it without a fe^g of melancholy. 
‘ This work,’ he says, ‘ which I how mesume to offer to t^e 
public, has been founded on the basis cu fifty years’ experience, 
much of the labour of more than thirty 3 ?ears, and travelling to 
the extent of more than 20,000 miles. It was not originally 
undertaken with the design of publication, but to form a collection 
of all those passages which I met with in, the perusal of books in 
my own private use.’ Shortly after Arthur Young’s death an 
attempt was made to bring out wha;t has been wm called his 
life’s work, and it was accordingly submitted to publishers in 
London; but they were all deterred from undertaking the 
publication, owing to the great size of the book and the conse¬ 
quent risk of publishiog it. A few years later Sir John Smolair, 
, who was anxious that me work should not be lost sight of to the 
agricultural world, asked to have it sent to Scotland, bsheti^ 
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that Edinburgh publishers would perhaps undertake what their 
London brethren had declined; but no success attended this 
attempt, and the MSS. were returned to Bradlield, then occupied 
by Arthur Young’s daughter. 

“ Miss Young died in 1861, having appointed as her executor 
a Mr. de St. Croix, who then placed the MSS. in the hands of his 
brother Walpole to copy and condense, so that they might be 
bound and preserved; hence the ten large volumes to which I 
have alluded. It might be well to mention that the MSS. have 
been copied in a clear handwriting, and that to each volume 
there is a table of contents, so that the work may be easily con¬ 
sulted. The original MSS. are also in the British Museum.” 

Some idea of the extent of Arthur Young’s literary activity 
may be obtained from the number of his works. The following 
list contains no less than 140 items, amounting to nearly 260 
volumes. It will interest members of the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society to know that their Library contains the best individual 
collection of his works in the world; there are represented in 
it no fewer than 91 of the 140 items, the Britidi Museum Library 
coming next with 88. This superiority is due to the generosity 
of the late Sir Walter Gilbey, who, in 1896, presented a large 
nrunber of Arthur Young’s works to the Society. 

The story of Young’s life, which was in many ways a sad one, 
has been sketched by various writers, as well as by himself; the 
following are the more exhaustive accounts:— 

Paris. Brande’s Journal of Science. Vol. 9. 

A. Pell. Jovmal of ihe Royal AgricuWwral Society, 1893. 

liiCss Betham-Edwar^. Biographical notice in her editions 
of ArOwr Youngs Travels in Fritnce. 

More detailed information of a personal character will be 
found in the Avlobiography of Arthur Young, edited by Miss 
Betham-Edwards. 

Limitations of space have prevented the above notes being 
anything but discursive; a volume would be required to do jus¬ 
tice to the subject of Young’s literary career. The list of publica¬ 
tions which follows is almost certainly incompleto, the writer 
having ao^ upon the principle of includhig no work the exist¬ 
ence of which he could not vouch for; several issues, the existence 
of which he has reason to suspect, but which he has been unable 
to trace, have therefore been omitted. 

G. D. Amkby. 

School of Rural Economy, 

Oxford. : , 

Shobt Lisa? OB' THE WoBKS OF Abthoe Young. 

The items in the list of editions and issues appended have 
been arranged in the otonological order of the first editions ; 
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the following short list of Arthur Young’s works, arranged 
alphabetically and with the date of the first edition only, is 
included to facilitate reference to the main list:— 

Address proposing a Loyal Association. 1792. 

Advantages of the Board of Agriculture. 1809, 

Annals of Agriculture. 1784. 

Autobiography. 1898. 

Baxteriana. 1815. 

Constitution Safe without Reform. 1795. 

Course of Experimental Agriculture. 1770. 

Cultivateur Anglois. 1800. 

Culture of Carrots. 1819. 

Enqu^ into the Legality of increasing the Royal Navy. 1783. 
Enqu^ into the Progressive Value of Money. 1812. 

Enqu^ into the Rise of Prices. 1815. 

Enquiiy into the State of the Public Mind. 1798. 

Essay on Manures. 1805. 

Essay on the Management of Hogs. 1769. 

Essay on the Spirit of Legislation. 1772. 

Example of France. 1793. 

Expediency of a Free Exportation of Corn. 1770. 

Extracts on the Cultivation of Beans. 1843. 

Farmer’s Guide. 1770. 

Farmer’s Kalendar. 1771. 

Farmer’s Letters. 1767. 

Farmer’s Tour through the East of England. 1771. 

General Report on Enclosures. 1808. 

General View of the Agriculture of Essex. 1807. 

„ „ Hertfordshire. 1804. 

„ »» »» Lincoln. 1799. 

Norfolk. 1804. 

„ „ „ Suffolk. 1794, 

Georgioal Essays. (Contributions.) 1803. 

Husbandry of Three Celebrated Farmers, 1811. 

Idea of the Present State of France. 1795. 

Inquiry into the Propriety of applying Wastes to Support of the 
Poor. 1801, 

Letter on Tithes. 1792. 

Letter to Lord Clive. 1767* 

Letters concerning the Present State of French Nation, 1769. 
Letters from General Washington, 1801. 

Museum Rustioum et Commeroiale. (Contributions.) 1764, 

National Danger and Means of Safety. 1797, 

Observations on the Present State of Waste Lands. 1773. 
Oweniaim. 1817. 

PoHtioal Arithmetic. 1774. 

Political Essays, 1772, 

Proposals for Numbering the People. 1771, 

Question of Scarcity plainly stated. 1800. 

Question of Wool truly stated. 1788* , 

Reflections on the Present State of Affairs, 1759. 

Rural CSconomy, 1770. 

Six Months’ Tour through the North. 1770, 

Six Weeks’ Tour through the Southern Counties. 1768^ 

Speech on the Wool Bill, 1788. 

TOeatre of the Present War N. America, 1758. 

Tour in Ireland. 1780, 
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Travels in France. 1792. 

Universal Museum. 1762. 

View of the Agriculture of Oxfordshire. 1809. 

List of ths Editions and Issues of the Works of Arthur 

Young.^ 

(Note ,—^The abbreviations refer to the Libraries in which copies may 
be found. Libraries other than the British Museiun, Bodleian, Cambridge 
University, and Royal Agricultural Society have been included only in 
cases where the books are not found in either of the four named above or 
only in one of them.) 

B.M. ..... British Museum. 

Bodl. ..... Bodleian. 

U.L.O. .... University Library, Cambridgei. 
R.A.S.E; . . . . Royal Agriculture Society. 

ISr.L.W. .... National Library of Wales. 

Bibl. Nat.Bibliothdque Nationals, Paris.) 


The Theatre of the Present War in North America; With Oandid Reflections on 
the great Importance of the War in that Part of the World. By A* Yxxxx, 
Esq. London: Printed for J. Coote, 1758. 8vo. (B.M.) 

Refleotions on the Present State of Affairs at Home and Abroad. By A. Yxxxx, 
Esq. London: Printed for J. Coote, 1769. Svo. (B.M.) 

The Universal Museum, or Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Polite Magazine ot History 
PoUtioks and Literature for 1762. VoL 1. London: 1762. Svo. (Bodl., 
B.M,) 

Museum Rusticum et Commeroiale: or. Select Papers on Agriculture, Commerce, 
Arts and Idianufaotures. 6 Vols. London; 1764-*6. 8vo. (R.A.S.E., B.M.) 
VoL 8. No. 45 : Common Farmers vindicated from the Charges ot being 
universally ignorant and obstinate. No. 46: On the Mowing Wheat, and 
; cultivation of Lucem. No. 47: Of Manuring Land at a Largo Expense. 
No, 63: Of the Improvement of Wet Pastures. No. 74: The Profit attend¬ 
ing Arable and Pasture Land compared, as found by Experience, near Bury, 
in Suffolk, 

VoL 4. No. 8: Of the Usefulness of Acquiring a Knowledge of Foreign 
Practices in Husbandry. No. 9 : An Enquiry respecting the Prices of the 
Implements used in the New Husbandry. No. 10: Some errata in'Number 
74, VoL 3, corrected. No. 38 ; The Use of Broad-Wheel Waggons recom¬ 
mended to Farmers. No. 62: Reasons why Farming so often proves un¬ 
profitable. No. 63: An Answer to Rurioola Glocostris in which is contained 
an Estimate of the Expenses and Profits of a Dairy of Four Cows. 

(These LetterSjWith the exception of No. 46 of VoL 3 and No. 63 of VoL 4, were 
reprinted in the Farmer’s Letters tmdor the title of Sylvcs; No. 74 of VoL 3 and 
Nos. 62 and 63 of Vol. 4 were reprinted in “ Soloot Essays on Husbandry,** Ediw- 
burgh, 1767,- Svo. (R.A.S.E.) 

A Letter to Lord Olive, on the Great Benefits which may result to the Public 
from patrlo^ally expending a small part of a.largo private fortune: Por- 
tioulaady in Promoting the Int^rwts of Agriculture, by Forming an Experi¬ 
mental Farm. Containing a Practical Course of Management, with Estimatoe 
of the Eamenses Profit. Illustratod with a Plan of the Farm. London: 
Printed for W. Nicoll, 1767, Svo. (R.A.S.E*) 

The Former’s Letters to the People of England : containing the Sentimontt 
of a il^^tloaa Husbandman, on '^ious Subjects of the Utmost Importance 
To which is added, Syl^ ; or Ooc^ional ^aots on Husbandry and Rura 
CBoo^mios. London: Printed for W. NlooU, 1767, Svo. (B.M., R.A.S.E.i 


- The Second E<Mtion, wrrec^d and enlarged. 
W, NiobU, 1768. Svo., (R,A.S.E.) 

—7“ ooraeoted and enlarged. 

J. MUhken, 1768. 16mo. (R.A.S.E.) 


London: 
Dublin I 


Printodlfoi 
Printed foi 


»The miter is hy no means certain that this list of the editions of A. Young’s 
works includes ^ the Irish P^orolgn issues—he has included only those of wiWcl! 
he has definite knowled^. He wfllbe glad to have information as^to others thal 
may turn up. 
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The Farmer’s Letters to the People of England. The Third Edition, correoted'and 
enlarged. In 2 Vols. (Vol. 2 has title. The Farmer's Letters to the 
landlords of Gre^t-Britoin: and is iUustrated with 14 plates.) London; 
Printed for W. Strahan, etc., 1771. 8 vo. {B.M., R.A.S.E., Bodl., U.L.O.) 

A Six Weeks’ Tour, through the Southern Counties of England and Wales, 
with Descriptions and Models of such New Invented Implements of Hus¬ 
band^ as Deserve to bo Generally Known : In Several Letters to a Friend. 
By the Author of the Farmer's Letters. (lUustr. in text.) London: 
Printed for W. Niooll, 1768. 8 vo, (B.M., R.A.S.E.) 

-Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. (Illustr. with plate and 

figure in text.) Lond^; Printed for W. Strahan, etc., 1769. 8 vo. (B.M., 
RtA.S.E., Bodl., U.L.C.) 

-Third Edition, Corrected and enlarged. (Illustr. with 3 plates.) Lon¬ 
don: Printed for W. Strahan, eto., 1772. 8 vo. (B.M., R.A.S.B., U.L.C.) 

Letters concerning the Present State of the French Nation. With a Complete 

» orison between France and Great Britain. London; Printed for W. 
, 1769. 8 vo. (B.M., R.A.S.E.) 

An Essay on the Management of Hogs ; Including Experiments on Rearing and 
Fattening them. London: Printed for W. NiooU, 1769. 8 vo. (B.M.) 

-Second Edition (includes Culture of Coleseed). London; Printed for 

W. Niooll, 1770. 12mo. (B.M.) 

A Six Months’ Tour through the North of England. Containing an Account 
of the Present State of Agriculture, Manufactures and Population in Several 
Counties of the Kingdom. Illustrated with 27 plates. 4 Vols. London; 
Printed for W. Strahan, etc., 1770. 8 vo. (R.A.S.E., Bodl., U.L.C.) 

-Second Edition, Corrected and enlarged. Illustrated with 28 plates. 

(FirstIssue.) London; PrlntedforW.Strahan,etc., 1770, 8 vo, (R.A.S.E., 
B.M.) 

-Second Edition, Corrected and enlarged. (Second Issue.) London: 

Printed for W. Strahan. etc.. 1771. 8 vo. (E.A.S.E., Bodl.) 

— Extracts from Mr. Young’s Six Months* Tour through the North of Eng- 
londi By J>mes_Sharp. (Illustrated with 7 plates.) N.pl„ 1774. 8 vo. 


Leipzig, 1772. Svo. (Preussische Staatsbibl., 


(B.M., R.A.S.B., Bodl.) 

.. . (German). 2 Vols. 

Berlin.) 

The Expediency of a Free Exportation of Corn at this time; with Some Observa* 
tlons on the Bounty and its EfCeots. London: Printed for W. NicoU, 1770. 
8 vo. (B.M., R.A.S,E.) 

Second Edition, London: Printed for W. Niooll, 1770, 8 vo. (R.A.S.B,, 
U.L.C.) 

The Farmer’s Guide in Hiring and Stocking Farms. Containing an Exaxnina* 
tlon of many Subleots of great Importance both to the Common Husband¬ 
man in Hiring a Farm; and to a Gentleman on Taking the whole or Part 
of his Estate Into his own hands. Also, Plans of Farm-yards, and Sections 
of the Necessary Buildings. 2 Vols. London; Printed for W* Strahan, 
etc., 1770. 8 vo, (R.A.aE„ B,M., U.L.C.) 

-Reprinted. Dublin: Printed for Exshaw, eto., 1771. 8 vo. (Bodl.) 

A Course of Experimontid Agrioulteo; Containing an exact Bolster of. ah the 
Business Transacted dur^ Five Years on near I'hree Hundred acres of 
various Soils; tho whole stotod in near Two Thousand Original Expwi- 
ments. 2 Vole. London; Printed for Dodsley, 1770. 4to. (R.A.S.E;, 
B.M„ U.L.a) 

-Reprinted In 4 Vols. Dublin; Printed for J. Exshaw,, etc;, 1771. 8 yo. 

(N.L,W., School of Agriculture Library, Cambridge.) 

Rural Economy; or, Essays on tho Practical Parts of Husbandry.^ To wMoh 
is added, the Rural Soomt^;, Being Memoirs of a Co^try Phlloswher. 
London: Printed for T, Beokot, 1770. 8 vo. . (R.A.S.E., B.M., Bodl,, 
U.L.a,) , 

-Roiirintod. Dublin; Printed tor J. Exshaw, etc., 1770. Svo. (R.A*aE.) 

—^— Second Edition, Corrected. London; Printed, for, T. Beoket, 1773. 
Svo. (R.A.S,E.. U.L.O.) 

—rr- Reprinted with the Title, The Rural Socratesto wWohis ad^d Essays 
on tho Praotic^ Parts of Husbandry. London; Sold by Constable Sewm.. 
1779. 8 vo. (B.A.S.E.) 

Proposals to the Legislature for NTOberii^ the People ; Conta^ng some 
Observations on we Population of Great Britain, and a Sket^ of the Advan- 
, tages that iwould [probably aoowie from m ex^t Knowleto of Ite Present 
States London: Prints for W. Niooll, 1771. 8 vo. (R.A.S.E., B.M., 4 

; u.L.a):■. 
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The Farmer's Tom through the Bast of Euglaud'; Being the Register of a Journey 
through various Counties of this Kingdom, to enquire into the State of 
Agriculture, etc, (Illustrated with 28 plates.) 4 Vols. London: X^rintod 
for W. Strahan, etc., 1771. 8vo. (R.A.S.B., B.M., Bodl„ U.L.O.) 

- (German.) 2 Vols. Leipzig, 1775. 8vo. (Preussisohe Staatsbibl., 

Berlin.) 

The Farmer’s Kalendar; or, Monthly Directory for all Sorts of Country Business ; 
By an Experienced Parmer. London: Printed for Robinson and Roberts, 
1771. 8vo. (R.A.S.E.) 


London: Printed for Robinson and Roberts, 


-- Second Edition, Greatly enlarged and improved. London: Printed for 

G. Robinson. 1778. 8vo. (R.A.S.E.) 

-- New Edition, Greatly enlarged and improved. (With 2 plates.) London: 

Printed for R. PhiUips, 1804. 8vo. (R.A.S.E., B.M., Bodl., U.L.C.) 

-- gx^ Edition, Greatly enlarged and improved. London: Printed’ for 

R. Phillips, 1805. 8vo. (R.A.S.B., B.M.) 

-- Eighth Edition, Greatly enlarged and improved. London: Printed for 

R. Phillips, 1809. 8vo. (R.A.S.B., B.M., U.L.C.) 

-- Edition, Greatly enlarged and improved. London; Printed for 

R. PhUlips, 1816. 8vo. (R.A.S.E., B.M.) 

-— Twelfth Edition, Coweoted, and Several new Chapters added, by J. 

Middleton. JWith 12 plates.) London: Printed for Sir R. Phillips, etc,, 1822. 
8vo. {R.A.S.E.) 

-— Th^ento ^Edition. London: Printed for Sir R. Phillips, etc. 1828. 

8vo. (N.L.W.) 

-- Twenty-first Edition, Re-written and extended. By J. C. Morton. 

Wi^Numerous Illustrations. Ldhdon: 1862. 8vo. {R,A.S.B., B.M., Bodl., 

-Second Edition. London, 1862. 8vo. (R.A.S.E.) 

Polii^l E^ys Oonc^M the Present State of the British Empire. London: 

Printed for W. Strahan, and T. OadeU, 1772. Svo, (B.M.) 

Essays on the Spirit of Legislation, in the Encouragement of Agriculture, Popu¬ 
lation, Manufactures, and Commerce. Translated from the original French. 
London; Prmted for W, NicoU and G. Robinson, 1772, Svo. (R.A.S.E.) 
Obswations <m the Present State of the Waste Lands of Great Britain. Pub- 
hshed on the Occasion of the EstabUshment o^ a New Colony on the Ohio. 
London : Printed for W. NicoU, 1773. Svo, (R.A,S.E., B.M., U.L.O.) 
Politto^ ^ithmetio, Conteining Observations on the Present State of Great 
Britain and the principle of her Policy in the Encouragement of Airrleulturo, 
London : Printed for W. NicoU, 1774. Svo. (R.A.S.B., B.M., U.L.C.) 
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THE ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION ON 
GRASS AND ARABLE FARMS. 

THE SOCIETY'S GOLD MEDAL BESEABCH ESSAY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

I. Objects ob iNQtriBy, 

Eveb since the sixteenth century, when wool became the chief 
source of England’s wealth, poputo inclination has been raised 
against those who oonveited tiUage land to pasture. Landlords 
and farmers were looked upon as being endowed with a sacred 
heritage in the soil of England and it was their duty to produce 
the maximum of food from this soil. At the same time they 
would employ a large peasant class in producing this food, mm 
who in times of peace were an element of great strength and 
stability in the oormtiy and in war were the most yirile force 
to resist foreign oon9,nest. At the end of'the Great War 
the strihgent efiorts at food production of the last four years 
were relaxed and once more thousands of acres reverted to 
grass, but no one could find an effeqlave meanq to stay this 
movement. Even those most ignorant of agricultural conditions 
felt justided in joining in the general ckmour; but there was 
little accurate and reliable evidence to show the respective merits 
of grass and arable land as a means of feeding the nation and 
providiog employment for its people. Accordingly it was thought 
that useful material might be furnished by a detailed economic 
survey of a large number of farms in two sharply contrasted, 
districts—bnc! chs^terised by plough, and seed chill, the nthear 
by the shephcud and his d(% watching over great er^smses of 
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pastille land. Such an inquiry it was hoped would show what 
was the actual output of this much-abused grassland as compared 
with that of a typical corn-growing distriot. 

n. Methods Foiiowbd. 

In order to obtain the results required it was necessary to 
try and visit every farmer within a certain area and to obtain 
from Irinn detailed information of the manaigement of his land 
during one year, the same year, namely 192^1923, being taken 
in all oases. Thus the acreages under various crops in the 
harvest 3 rear of 1922 were obtained and with them the quantities 
of cereals and other crop products sold off the farm. It was 
taken that all crops not accounted for as sold were used on the 
holding to maintain livestock. As a natural supplement to the 
crops of the summer of 1922 full details w^ noted for the 
numbers of different classes of livestock kept during the winter 
of 1922-1923, and consequently maintained on the produce of 
the 1922 harvest of com, roots, hay, straw, etc. The numbers 
and average weights of all animals sold were obtained together 
with dairy produce, wool, etc., leaving the holding. In this way 
a complete table of the output in one farming year could be 
drawn up, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, for every farm. 
At the same time notes were made of the rent and rates, the 
quruatify of labour employed, and the weights of fertilisers and 
purchased feeding stuffs consumed on the land, and the capital 
invested in implements and machinery. Thus a full picture 
was obtained not only of the produce of each s^arate farm, 
but of the main heads of expenditure incurred in this production, 
so that finally a balance might be held between output and 
effort in the two districts under consideration. 

The ideal aimed at was to visit every farm, large and small, 
well-managed or ill-managed, within a certain radius, so that 
the picture would not give undue si^iifioanoe to the brighter 
and more prosperous at the expense of the less satisfactory 
farms. As a result of the break-up of large estates many farms 
had recently changed hands and the new occupiers could not 
furnish all the necessary information. This involved the omission 

these holdings from the final report. Also where extensive 
dealing complicated the system of naanagement or where farms 
were used for some i^ecial purpose such as the breeding of 
hunters, which mi^t be classed as a hobby rather than as 
economic food production, they had to be omitted., With these 
exceptions it was found possible to include praoticaJOly every 
farm of importance; more smallholders noight have been visited, 
but owing to the ihnits of time available for ihe work theuf 
numb^ were limited to give approximately the same number 
of family holding^ as of those m the larger size groups. 
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in. OLASSmOATION OF HOIBINGS. 

Although the main object of the survey was to obtain a 
general comparison between grass and arable farming, it was 
thought that the information obtained might be used in exploring 
other large economic problems, notably the in^uence of size 
on the economic working of farms. Accordmgly the farwia were 
classified under the following headings:— 

A. Farms over 500 acres. 

B. „ from 500-300 acres. 

0. „ „ 300-100 acres. 

D. „ under 100 acres. 

Up to 100 acres a farm remains a “ family unit,” and very 
little hired labour is employed, so this appeared to be one natural 
division, which noight be termed the smw-holdmg group. Over 
100 acres and up to 500 acres two groups each with a range of 
200 acres were adopted, and proved satisfactory as they bring 
out the various problems under discussion. Sujffiloient farms 
over 500 acres were visited to ensure the figures obtained for 
this group being representative of large scale or ranching methods 
in the two main districts surveyed. 

The soil and system, of fanning were very uniform through 
the whole arable district, so that it was uimeoessary to attempt 
to divide the farms up according to their system of management. 
In the grass district, however, two broad divisions were at once 
obvious, namely the pure gi^mg and the mfik-producmg farms, 
where the systems followed generally diSered so widely as to 
make it very misleading to classify them together. !m some 
basi^ feeding cattle and milking stock are run side by side on 
the same holding, when the relative importance of sales from 
meat and milk had to be considered in deciding which should 
be placed under Ike heading of “meat” and which under 
“milk” farms. 

SECTION I. 

EtBisoBimbir OF Absas Srmvait^ 

In order to make the comparison as clear and oonyinciag 
as possible between the farming systems under oonsidm»tion, it 
was necessary to find two areas sharply , oontrasted one with 
another and at the same time each as similar and homcgenepus : 
as possible within their own limits. One of them must b^ 
dominantly arable and the other dominantly grass, while the 
interest and value of the surv^ wotdd be greatly increased if 
districts were taken Where the same systenm of farmmg, and 
the same conditions of soil, olhoate, stnarketSj etc., prevailed 
throughout the whole WW" These conditlonB were fulfilled (1) 
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in a district on the borders of KTorthamptonshire, Warwickshire 
and Leicestershire extending south and east from Rugby where 
only 4-7 per cent, of the total acreage of the farm lands visited 
was under the plough; (2) in a district on the extreme eastern 
foothills of the Cotswolds extending from Witney and Burford 
in the west to just beyond the Oherwell valley on the east, where 
71-97 per cent, of the farm lands proved to be arable in 1922. 

I. Gbiteral Impression- op the Districts. 

In a survey of Northamptonshire made on behalf of the 
Board of Agriculture in 1794, James Donaldson opened his 
report with these words, comparing the Midlands favourably 
with his native Scotland: The surface of this country is as 
peculiarly advantageous for cultivation as it is delightful and 
ornamental. . . . Here there are no dreary wastes nor rugged 
and unsightly mountains to offend the eye or interrupt the 
view. . . . Every hill is cultivated or may be left in a profitable 
state of pasturage, and every inequality in the surface contributes 
to its ornament and beauty.** Standing on some great mound 
and looking over a wide expanse of grassEind along the Warwick¬ 
shire and Northamptonshire border the same peace and content¬ 
ment characterise the landscape to-day. As far as the eye will 
reach stretches out a great sea of grass, thickly clustered with 
tall elms, a paradise to the foxhunter but an eyesore to the 
land-reformer. If the season be summer everywhere bunches 
of fine cattle are grazing, and sheep nibble the firm carpet of 
turf on every side. But there are few signs of human activity, 
cottages fall into decay, fine buildings are empty and useless, 
situated in the middle of field upon field of grass, and hardly an 
acre of corn or fallow land can be seen to break the monotony 
of the green plain below. 

Very different is the feeling inspired by looking over the 
deep open folds of the Cotswolds from some high point by Lea- 
field or Birford, though it does not merit the virulent abuse of 
Arthur Young, and Oobbett who sums it up as ** A very poor, 
dull and uninteresting country aU the way to Oxford ” ^ (from 
Cheltenham). The district has a character and beauty peculiar 
to itself, with its clean sweeps of brown plough land, perfect 
villages, and stone walls; while clumps of beeches take the 
place of the duller elms of Northamptonshire* But it is a thin, 
starved country from the purely utilitarian point of view, where 
the soil gives but a poor return for the labour expended on it 
and seems to absorb all manures and cry out hungrily for more 
as soon as they are given to it. 

In the Northamptonshire district it is quite a rare thing to 
^ Cobhett, ** R,nral Bides.” Jot^maZ for November 17,1821. 
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find fannhouses situated in isolated positions, they are almost 
all crowded together in the main village street. As a result of 
this much of the land is awkwardly situated, possibly two or 
three miles from the occupier’s house and main buildings, which 
means that some of the remoter fields are not as well stocked 
and tend^ as they should be. Where the land is entirely grara 
and there are very few horses to walk out several miles to their 
work every day, this is not as severe a handicap as it would be 
in an arable district, but even so the system would appear to 
lead to a good deal of waste of time and energy. Farmhouses 
are generally placed more centrally to the land which goes with 
them in the Gotswold district, and where the homesteads are 
placed in the village a good deal of complaint is heard against 
this arrangement. Where homesteads are in the middle of the 
farm, the farmer and his family undoubtedly live a less sociable 
life, but tb^ disadvantage is far outwei^ed by more economic 
workmg of the holding. 

n. OBooBAfHiaAL Dsisosimoifr oir Abbas. 

A. The grass district was rou^y bounded 1^ a line drawn 
from Bugby along the Market Harborough road to South Kilworth,' 
then across the Avon south to West Haddon m Northamptonshire. 
From there it ran to Baventcy in Northamptonshire and so over 
the Warmckshire border in a north-west direction till the Bugby- 
Southam road was reached. This road was followed through 
Dunchurch up to Btgby. The greatest length of the area thus 
covered is 13 miles, and the greatest breadth 9 miles.^ 

Lower lias clay is the prevailing soil, though it fades into 
lighter loams and sands as the higW ground is reached, and 
on the eastern boundary marlstone is met with. 

This district is admirably served with railwa 3 m, namely the 
Bugby to Banbury branch of the old G.C.B. running through Ihe 
south-west portion, the main L.M.S. Ime throiigh tibe centre, and 
the Bugby to Peterborough line to the north-east. Bugby is the 
principal market, while Northampton market is also used by 
many farmers, and a little business is done through such small 
local markets as Daventry. On tiie whole the farms are well 
watered by the Avon to the north and the Bainsbrook and the 
Learn to the south, and the rainfall averages 27 in.‘ 

Some farms had to be omitted from the survey of the Bugby 
area as they possessed a rather higher percentage of arable land 
than was required. These were mostly situated on the J^her 

* areas surveyed areenoiioled by a dark linecnxtheappendedzuaps.. 

' Xhe .figures for rainfall are taken firom records, extending over 30 
years, compiled by H. B. Mill for the Geological Survey of Northants 
and Oxon, 1910. . 
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ground, namely on the ridge running from Barby to Daventry 
and then from Ashby St. Ledgers to Watford, where the soil 
becomes lighter than in the valleys. 

Outside this area six farms were visited in the famous Market 
Harborou^ district, situated in and about the Welland valley, 
in order that an estimate might be arrived at of the productivity 
of what is undeniably some of the hnest pasture land in all 
England. 

B. The road from Bladon to Witney and then on to Brize 
Norton bounded the arable area on its southern side, then a turn 
was taken north-west to Swinbrook, just short of Burford, and 
from here north-east through Spelsbury to Enstone, Sandford St. 
Martin and Steeple Aston on the north. Qoing over the Cherwell 
valley eastward to the little hamlet of Cauloott the boundary 
turned south through Weston-on-the-Green, Bletohington and 
Kidlington back to Bladon. 

These divisions are by no means arbitrary but represent 
that strip of poor land on the oolite most easily accessible from 
Oxford and characterised by a high proportion of tillage to 
grassland. In the western comer a good deal of forest marble 
soil, known locally as “ pebbley land,” is met with where parts 
of the old forest of Wyohwood have been brought under culti¬ 
vation witiiin quite recent years. 

The G.W.R. lines from Oxford to Banbury in the east, to 
Eingham in the centre and to Witney and Eairiord to the south 
run through this area, and follow the deep depressions made by 
the Cherwell, the Evei^de and the Thames respectively. Oxford 
and Banbury are the most important markets for thfe area, but 
small auction marts also exist at Witney, Woodstock and Chari- 
bury. The district is signally isolated from any big consuming 
or manufacturing centre. 

Apart from the three main rivers along which the railways 
run the area is very badly watered, in fact lack of adequate and 
reliable supplies of water is one of the chief causes limiting the 
scope and progress of agriculture in this portion of Oxfordshire.^ 

Along the river beds there run strips of quite good grassland, 
principally devoted to dahying; farms with much of this land 
were omitted from the srurvey, as their percentage of arable fell 
below that which would warrant their being termed true arable 
farms. 

in. Geotral Eabming Peactiob in the Two Abbas. 

Brfore examining the production of the farms in detail it 
is desirable to give a brief sketch of the general system of farm 
management in both areas. 

* The rainfall averages 27 inohes. H. K. Mill, dt, p. 4. 
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1. Rugby Disiru^.—Ta compiling the tables given in the 
Appendix the grass farms have been broadly divided into those 
whose principal source of revenue is from milk and from fattening 
cattle and sheep respectively. This follows the natural division 
of the area where the first-class land is devoted almost exclusively 
to fattening stock, while the poorer land is used largely for dairy¬ 
ing, in conjunction with sheep and a few young cattle, or old 
beasts for fattening. On the better land sheep only are kept 
in the winter while cattle are brought in as stores in the spring 
and sold out fat during the summer and early autumn, several 
lots beiag disposed of in this way in the course of a season if 
the gr^ grows sufficiently fast. Where milking herds are kept 
there is a rather larger proportion of arable land in order to 
provide roots and straw for the cows when they are tied up in 
winter. 

The skilful management of good grass land is a much more 
difficult art than most mixed farmers give it credit for being. 
The manure must be collected from under the hedgerows, where 
it is mostly deposited by the beasts seeking shade and protection 
in. summer, and spread evenly over the whole field. Hedges 
must be cut and laid regularly and kept in strong growing 
condition m order to keep large bullocks within boun&; the 
ditches must be well scoured and the ant-hills out and levelled. 
But above all a close, even turf must be maintained if the 
most is to be got out of the land; and this requires great judg¬ 
ment in bu 3 dng the right number and class of stock at the right 
moment, so that the grass is not destroyed by too close feechog 
nor 3 ret allowed to grow rank and coarse through not being eaten 
down in time. 

Most of the smaller grass forms concentrate largdy on milk,: 
as that gives a regular source of ihoome every month in the 
year, and provides profitable occupation for the smallholder in 
winter as w^ as summer, which he would not find on a purely 
grazing farm of much under 100 acres. * 

2. MarM Harborough IHstriet .—^The Market Harborou^ 
farms were situated on a rich silt soil in the Wdland vafiey and 
on a firat-rate warm clay stretching up from the river. Much 
of this land will feed even more than a bullock and a sheep to 
the acre without the assistance of much cake, but it is said to 
be too ■* strong ” and rich for anything bnt fully grown beasts 
in very fresh condition. Very few cattle are wintered here as 
they would “poach” the land and spoil the summer grairii:^, 
fattening sheep being the principal stock kept in winter. As a 
rule these .sheep are sold as early as possible in spritg to leave 
the land entfeely tt> the magnificent weighty oatWCe that are put 
; onit as soon as the'spring growth of grass starts. As evkJence 
of the supeflarive quality m this M is ihtecestiig to note 
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that the aTerage rent per acre for the 2,283 acres of WeUand land 
under consideration was £2 6s. 2d, in 1922 against £1 13s, Bd. 
per acre for the 18,710 acres of Bugby grass land, much of which 
is of very good quality. 

The Harborough farms are devoted exclusively to grazing, 
except for a few cows kept to provide the farmers’ own households 
with milk. 

3. Oafordshire District .—Summed up in two words, “ com 
and Eb.eep” may be said to describe the Oxfordshire farms, 
and the one is the logical accompaniment of the other. The 
soil is tbiw and poor, generally l 3 dng but a few inches deep over 
the hungry iWestone rook, and so it requires the constant 
“ treading ” and manuring of folded sheep. It is true that the 
number of sheep kept in this district has declined seriously since 
1914, but the hurdle pens with their great Oxford Down sheep 
still remain a characteristio feature of the windswept Ootswold 
Hills. More revenue is derived &om wheat than from any other 
single oommodiiy, sal^ of barley being comparatively small, 
as many of the farms surveyed cannot produce a first-rate malt¬ 
ing sample, and at the present time of depressed markets for 
barley me growers prefer to turn it into bacon. 

In most instances a rough four-course rotation is followed, 
but in the year 1922 this was rather upset by a tendency to leave 
down dover leys for sevmral years where diey would stand, in 
order to economise labour and out down the outgoings in every 
possible way. On some farms potato growing takes an important 
place, whilst on a few others milking herds are kept; but as a 
genmal rule, cereal and root crops, sheep, pigs and store cattle 
dominate all other interest. Much of the grajas land is praoti- 
oally worthless except as an exercising ground for growing stock; 
it carries a miserable wiry turf and is only left in grass because 
of being too thin and sour to be worth oultivati^. 

Generally speaking, this is not a district likely to attract 
ve^ enterprising or competent fanners from other counties, as 
it is heartbreaking work struggling with this poor soil. For in 
'i^t weather it is intractable and sticky to work, while at other 
times it suffers very badly from drought, as the limestone rook 
holds but little moisture to nourish the plant in scorching weather. 
It is in fact hard to see what system can be devised to make this 
land wcsrth tilling at present prices, though it would be a tragedy 
to see it all reverting to a poor sheep run. 
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SECTION n. 

Examination of I^DtigTioN. 

I. Ceops. 

Full details of the, systems of cropping and the quantities 
of crop products sold cannot be given here, but the figures 
obtained have been summarised in a short table 'which ^ows 
the relative importance of various crops in the two totricts. 


Table 1. —Comparison of Total and Araibk Aorsages. ' 



Total 

Aoroage 

Total 

Arable 

Acreage 

Per cent. 
Arable to 
Total Acreage 

Arable District. 

Bugby Grass District . . , 

1 

23,857 

18,710 

17,141 

883 

72 

4*7 


Table 2.— Eoctent and B&lative Importance of Crops. 



Acreages under Crops 

Sales per 100 Acres of 
Total Area 

Crops 

Arable 

District 

Grass 

District 

Arable 

District 

Grass 

District 


Actual 

Per cent. 
Total 
Arable 
Area 

1 Actual 

Per cent. 
Total 
Arable 
Area 

Quantity 

Sold 

Quantity 

Sold 

Wheat * . . 

3,988 

23*3 

268 

304 

211*3 owt. 

204 cwt^ 

Barley . . . 

3,072 

17*9 

98 

8*8 

108*0 „ 

3*1 ,, 

Oats . ... 

2,640 

164 

143} 

16*2 

27-1 „ 


Beans and Peas . 

714 

3*3 

42 

4*7 1 

2’2 „ 

1*9 .. 

All cereals and 
pulses . . . 

10,413 

69*9 

661 

60*1 

,, ^ , 

, 

Potatoes . . . 

, 302 

1*8 


,'■•7 1 

6*74 tons : 

*10 tons 

Boot and green 
fodder crops . 

2,673 

16*0 

229 

26‘9 

. ' 1 


Eotation grasses, 







Sainfoin and 
Lucerne . . 

3,315 

19*3 

91 

10'4 

1*75 tons 

—« 

Bare fallow «. « 

672 

3*9 

42 

4-6 




Notes on jfiie Various Crops. 

A. Cereals .—^Wheat is the most important single crop grown 
in the arable disiaiot, but the yield is usually rather low, not: 
more than 3^ qi^. to the acre; Squarehead Mas'^, Standard 
Red, Yeoman and llarshai Eoch are the varieties prefwcred.: 
the ferass distribt wh^t plays rela-tiv^, an eyed, more impw- r 
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tant part and a good yield is obtained, not less than 41 qrs. 
per acre. Yeoman, again, is a very popular variety. The buUc 
of the wheat crop is sold off the Oxfordshire farms, only a little 
tail and inferior grain being retained for stock feeding; whereas 
much of the large barley acreage is kept for feeding purposes. 
It is interesting to note that the foundation of a Co-operative 
Bacon Factory at Kidlington has provided a substantial encour¬ 
agement to the Oxfordshire farmers to fatten more pigs, and 
so has given a new opening for the disposal of a barley crop 
which was very hard to sell at a reasonable price in 1922. Cheva¬ 
lier and Archer-Plumage are the breeds of barley grown almost 
exclusively. 

Oats are grown principally to provide food for horses and 
other livestock on the farm, but a fair quantity is sold off some 
of the Cotswold farms; those grown in the Rugby area are sold 
for feeding hunters, or used for the winter feeding of dairy cattle. 
Beans and peas do not take a very important place in either 
area. 

B. Root Crops, —Swedes and turnips occupy the greater part 
of the root break in the arable district, as the soil and climate 
of the Cotswolds are not adapted to a system of catch cropping, 
which would enable many more sheep to be maintained. With 
the exception of a few mangolds drawn off to milking and other 
cattle all the roots and green fodder crops are fed on the land. 

In the Rugby district 26*9 per cent, of the arable land is 
occupied by root crops, as compared to IS per cent, in Oxford¬ 
shire ; this difference is due to the necessity for succulent food 
on pasture farms to eke out the grass in winter, where much 
stock is retained at that time of year. On many grass farms 
where there are only a few acres of ploughed land these are 
devoted to mangolds exclusively year after year, and they 
receive frequent heavy dressing of farmyard manure, probably 
more than they can do justice to. 

0. Rotation Orasses, afo.-—Very little meadow hay is taken in 
the Cotswolds, outside the river valleys, hence the large acreage 
under clover “ seeds,” This large acreage also represents an 
attempt to keep more livestock at a time when it is almost 
impossible to grow com at a profit. In some cases difficulty 
was experience in deciding whether land should be classed 
under the heading of permanent pasture or rotation grasses, and 
the length of time during which the field would probably remain 
under clover without becoming too thin and weedy was the 
deciding factor in these cases.^ 

Of the total acreage in the Rugby district it was found that 
16*9 per cent, was annually mown for meadow hay, but there 

1 Land which would remain unploughed for more than four years was 
classed as permanent pasture. 
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were no sales; it is impossible to give an aooniate estimate of 
the yield of hay. A far larger proportion on tnilking than on 
pure grazing farms is mown, as would be expected; the figures, 
for instance, are as high as 27*4 per cent. W hay on Tnilhing 
farms of 100-300 acres, while only 14‘8 per cent, of the grazing 
farms in the same size group is mown. 

In a restricted area round Charlbury growing cow grass clover 
for seed is an interesting feature of the cropping S 3 rstem. To 
obtain tMs seed a field is eaten bare with stock tifi May 12, and 
then left to be cut in August; thus an even stand is obtained, 
yielding a uniform sample of seed. 

D. Potatoes .—Certain restricted areas in the Oxfordshire 
district have a great reputation for growing a good sample of 
potatoes, as, for instance, the parish of Stonesfield, and there 
was a fair demand for potatoes off this curious thin stony land 
even in the disastrous year of 1922. Arran Chief and King 
Edward are the prevalent varieties. It is noticeable that when¬ 
ever Scotchmen have emigrated to this area they have started 
to grow potatoes, sometimes on farms where they had never 
been cultivated before on any large scale. 

E. Grass Keeping .—^In the grazing district under review 
regular sales are held every spring and autumn of “ summer ” 
and “ winter keeping,” that is, ci &e grazing rights over certain 
fields for the summer or winter season; for the rent paid Imy 
and shepherding as well are usually provided. The acreage 
thus rented has been added to the regular acreages of the farms 
in proportion to the benefit derived from the l^d, that is to 
say if a field of, say, 30 acres, is rested completely in vmter and 
the summer keeping let ofE, 30 full acres are added to the farm 
renting this land. 


II. XrVIESTOOK. 

In order that the stock-carrying capacity of the two districts 
might be compared it was necessary to reduce all classes of stock 
to one common denominator, namely “ sheep eq[uivalents ” on 
the follovdng scale 

Cow or bullock over 3 years old =*7 sheep 
Heifer or bullock under 3 years old — 3*6 „ 

Horse over 3 years old »»7 „ 

Horse under 3 years old =3‘6 „ 

Rgs (all ages) = 1-6 „ 

These are the figures generally adopted by Amerioan investigators 
and recommended by Mr. 0. S. Orwin. They are closely related 
to the comparative weights of the various classes of stock. , 
Working with, this scale, the. period during which, aniinals 
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were on the farm was always taken into account; thus, a full- 
grown bullock which was bought and sold after six months on 
the farm, would be represented by 3'6 sheep equivalents, whereas 
the same buUock if kept a whole year would be represented by 
7 sheep equivalents. 

The stocking of the farms in the three areas is summarised 
in Table 3. 


Table 3. —Livestock Eyid^meni. 



Cotawold 

District 

23,857 acres 

18,710 acres 

Market Harborough 
District 

2,283 acres 


Actual 

ITumber* 

As Sheep 
Equivalents 
per 100 
acres 

Actual 

ITumher 

As Sheep 
Equivalents 
per 100 
acres 

Actual 

If umber 

As Sheep 
Equivalents 
per 100 
acres 

Sheep . . 

Cattle . 

Horses . . 

Pigs . . 

15,297 

3,857 

899 

5,640 

62-17 

58-8 

22-7 

13-6 

17,686 

10,810 

485 

924 

64 

245 

15 

2-4 

2,520 

1,808 

14 

4 

79 

267 

3-8 

Total . 

11,693 

147-1 

29,906 

326-4 

4,346 

S49<8 


Thus the stocking proves to be 120 per cent, higher on the 
Rugby farms and 130 per cent, higher on the Market kfoxborough 
iarms than it is in the Cotswdld district. 

On the arable farms cattle, when converted into sheep 
equivalents, are the most important class of livestock, but they 
are very closely followed by sheep; while on the grass farms 
cattle occupy by far the most important position, though there 
are actually more sheep kept here than in the Cotswolds. Com¬ 
pared to the arable area horses and pigs are of little importance 
on the grass farms. 


SyOem of Stock Keeping. 

A. Sheep.— The sheep population was divided into six 
dassTO, namely: (1) Breeding Ewes; (2) Rams; (3) Lambs, 
meahing only those home-bred sheep sold as “ lambs,” i.e. 
imder six months old roughly; (4) Tegs, or fattening sheep sold 
out whmii about a year old; (6) Theaves or young ewes draRed 
in an n u a ll y to renew.the flocks; (6) Sheep bought as stores 
and sold out subsequently, usually in fat condition. This classi¬ 
fication gave the following results;— 
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Tablb 4 .—Sheep Glasaification. 
In month of June. 


Locality 

Breeding 

Ewes 

Enins 

Lambs 
as fat 

1 

Tegs 

Stores 

Xheaves 

or 

Yoimg 

Ewes 

Sheep 

bought 

to 

fatten] 

Total 

Sheep 

Ootswrold 

5,117 

103 

865 

4,415 

482 

971 

4,786 

16,297 

Rugby . . 

4,638 

99 

6,497 

160 

140 

6,791 

17,686 

Harboroixgh . 

100 

2 



2,258 

2,620 


Sheep Management. 

A. Calaimlda. —Very few flocks of pure Cotswold sheep 
axe now retained; the breed once made this country famous 
and leaves ever 3 rvtrhere as a monument to its past greatness 
wonderful churches, such as those of Burford and North- 
leach, but now it is out of date, for it matures slowly and yields 
a carcase of rather fat mutton too large for present tastes. 
Oxford Downs ^ and Hampshires are now left almost universally 
in their place, although cross breeds of all kinds, but piinoipally 
Border Leicesters and Cheviots, are also creeping in. These give a 
larger percentage of lambs and are better mothers than the Down 
breeds, while they are also much hardier and cheaper to keep. 

Most farmers keep a breeding flock, drafting in 20-25 per 
cent, of theaves to take the place of broken-mouthed ewes, a 
few lambs are sold, but for the most part the sheep not required 
for breeding are fattened out during the winter aiW their birth 
and sold weighing 6^70 lb. dead weight. But the strength of 
permanent breed^ flocks has not yet recovered its pre-war 
level, and on a number of farms sheep are ^ply bought in 
autumn to eat off toe roots and sold as soon as fat. 

B. Qrming IHelricta. —It would be hard to name all the breeds 
and crosses of sheep kept in toe Bugby area, but among the 
most important may be mentioned Cheviots, Border Leicester 
and Cheviot crosses, Kerry Hills, Welsh Idountam, Guns, 
Badnors, Shropshires, Kents and Southdown and Kent crosses. 
There are a few smaU flocks of Osiords kept pure and renewed 
from year to year; but generally ewes are bought in the mountain 
areas of Wales and the Scotch Border, brought down to tlm 
Midlands and rear one'or two crops of lambs, after which they 

. are sold out fat straight off toe grass shortly after their lambs. 
Imve been weaned. Nearly all the limbs are sold fat bom June 
onwa^ toxpngh; toe sunmier, very few beixg kept dver as 
“ t^.” The ewes of varioiis breeds are generaBy orossed with 

The Oxford Down breed was origioally formed by crossing 
with BCamjahire P*^ sheep about 1880, ‘ 
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a Suffolk, Oxford or “ Western” ram. This last breed is the 
same as the old homed sheep of Wiltshire, big, ugly, goat-like 
creatures with white faces, savage dispositions and^ a habit of 
casting all their wool in the summer before shearing time. They 
are highly valued for begetting fat lambs, and a flock book 
has recently been founded for the breed and classes for them 
have been provided at the Royal Show. 

A great number of sheep are bought in the autumn as store 
tegs, wmtered and sold out fat in the following spring or summer; 
tins saves the risk of losses at lambing time and tegs do not take 
nearly so much out of the land as do ewes with lambs. Thus 
there is more of the sweet herbage left for cattle where there is 
no breeding flock kept. 

Weights of Sheep .—^AU farmers were able to give satisfactory 
figures for the weights of fat sheep, but an obstacle was met in 
attempting to discover the gain in weight of sheep boujght as 
stores and sold fat; for the money value and not the weight of 
store sheep is the only thing considered. Where they appeared 
trustworthy individual men’s estimates were recorded; in other 
cases they were checked against the figures of one or two of the 
most methodical graziers, who said that tegs bought in lean 
condition in autumn should gain 24-32 lb. dead weight, i.e. 
3-4 stone, before being sold out fat. 

Ewes brought from some poor mountain area of Wales or 
Scotland must improve in condition considerably on being 
brought to excellent Midland pastures before they are sold out 
fat. 1,009 Kerry Hill ewes brought from the Hill to good 
Severn valley pastures showed an increase on the average of 
17 lb. dead weight per head,^ so this figure was adopted on the 
Midland farms, where the ewe stock was changed every year 
and the same conditions obtained as when bringing ewes from 
the Hills to the Severn valley. 

B. Cattle. —^The part played by cattle in the husbandry 
of the three districts is briefly represented in Table 6, 


Table 6. —Cattle Classification. 


Locality 

Hilch 

Cows 

Bulls 

Calves 

other 

Young 

Cattle 

Feeding 

Cattle 

Bought 

Total 

Cattle 

Total 
Cattle 
in Sheep 
Equiva¬ 
lents per 
100 
Acres 

Home 

Bred 

Bouglit 

to 

Bear 

Spring 

Au¬ 

tumn 

Cotswold . 

376 

17 

374 

668 

1,347 

1,0 

84 

3,856 

58*8 

Rugby . . 

747 

35 

881 

65 

633 

6,038 

2,188 

10,587 

245 

Harborougb 

4 


4 

. MW. 

— 

1,608 

192 

1,808 

267 


figures were obtained by J. Pryce Howell for a survey made 
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The column headed “ home bred calves ’’ shows 881 calves 
against 747 cows for the Rugby district; this difference is due 
to the fact that a number of heifers bought as barreners to fatten 
turn out to be in-calf. They are usually fattened out after 
rearing the calf and so cannot properly be classed as milch 
cows, although their progeny must be included under the heading 
of calves bred on the farms. 

FuU-grown store cattle are bought on to the arable farms 
at all times of the year, but principally in the autumn, so they • 
are not divided into spring and autumn* bought beasts. This 
distinction is, however, important on the grass farms, as the 
autumn bought cattle are wintered and sold fat after being on 
the farm for nearly a year, whereas the spring bought beasts 
are not on the farm for more than six months at longest. 

Cattle Management. 

A. OotswoUs. —^Rearing calves, which are subsequently sold 
as stores at various ages, is the characteristic feature of Cotswold 
management, though a certain number are always fattened m 
yards. The district is not well adapted to milk production 
owing to the lack of good grass land, except on the borders of 
the area and in the river valleys where other geological formations 
than the oolite are met with. Rather inferior shorthorns typify 
the cattle stocks in the Oxfordshire district. 

B. Orazing Districts. the sheep the dairy cattle of the 
Rugby farms axe largely a shifting population, very few good 
milk recorded herds being kept. In most cases cows and heifers 
of all breeds and descriptions are bought in the open markets, 
or those heifers are retained for milking which prove in-caJf 
after being bought to fatten. The dairy cows kept are thus 
rather weedy and unsatisfactory, being largely the culls fipm 
the beef industry. Inferior bulls are kept as the farmer’s own, 
young stock are generally sold out and not retained to replenish 
the herds. 

According to the capacities of each farm and the individual 
preference of each farmer there is considerable variation in the 
breeds of cattle bought in to fatten on the grazing farms. Where 
first quality beef is the objective, Herefords, North Devons and a 
few Aberdeen-Angus and Galloway crosses prevail. On the 
very strong rich land great South Devons, W^lah Runts,” 
Shorthorns, both Irish and English, and Lincoln Reds are most 
popular. In the Welland valley only the choicest bullocks, 
three-year-old or even older if possible, are fed. In 1922 large 
numbers of the Canadian cattle were being fed in this district, 
but they did not give satisfaction. 

Only sufficient cattle axe bought in autumn, or kept Oyer V 
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from the sttmmer, to eat down the rough grass left after the 
end of the summer season: these are given a little hay and cake 
in hard seasons, but are generally turned out in rawer rough, 
although healthy, condition in spring. 

The Midland grazier is alwajj^ at the mercy of the store 
cattle market, and imtil there is closer co-operation between 
the breeder and the grazier this uncertainly is likely to continue 
and upset ah calculations. Even in pre-war days cattle were 
usually bought at 25. to 5s. per live owt. dearer as stores than 
they subsequently fetched as, fat beasts, as there is always a 
glut of beef in the autumn when the grass is failing and a great 
number of cattle are ready for the butoher at the same moment. 
This difficulty is partly overcome by the large graziers who 
send their cattle to the great arable districts of Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk to be wintered free of charge, apart from an obliga¬ 
tion on the part of the grazier to provide each beast with about 
6 lb. of cake per day. Then in the spring these cattle are brought 
back in ezoeUent condition to be finished on the grass. It would 
be out of place here to elaborate oh the vagaries of the trade for 
store cattle, although some mention of this problem is indis¬ 
pensable for a proper appreciation of the grazier’s business. 

Thble 6 shows the rmtive importance of dairying in the two 
districts. Milking cattle are of negligible importanoe in the 
Welland valley. 


Table 6 . —Comparative Intensity of Dairying. 



Milk sold in Gallons 

Butter sold In Libs* 


por 100 aoTes 

per 100 acres 

Cotswold District . . . . 

544 

59 

Kugby District 

1,549 

125 


Weights ofCatSe .—Great difficulty was experienoed in obtain¬ 
ing information concerning the gain of weight of grazing cattle, 
information absolutely essential in carrying out this economic 
survey. Pat cattle are now sold by weight in most Midland 
markets, but they are not often weighed when bought in as 
stores, except when coming from Shrewsbury. The graziers are 
only interested in the increase (or sometimes the decrease in 
such a bad year as 1921} in money value shown by their beasts, 
and do not worry about how many pounds of beef may have 
been produced to feed the nation. 

In some instances the grading and weighing of cattle during 
the war enabled farmers to give a reasonable estimate of what 
their cattle would gain, and these estimates were checked against 
figures given by various authorities as follows:— 
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1. Mr. Alfred Mansell, of Shrewsbury, head of the famous 
firm of auctioneers of that name, who has had wide experience 
. of weighing cattle, stated that: “ Gk)od bred cattle that are 
in nice thrifty condition when turned out mid-March will put 
on 2|-3 cwt. during the summer months if the land is good, or 
about the same on moderate land if assisted with cake.” 

2. Mr. Westley Richards, in a pamphlet written on “ The 
Cattle Trade and Farmers’ Accoimts,” in 1893, states that 
240 beasts in the four grazing summers in 1889^1892 gained 
from the time of buying to the time of selling on the average 
22’1 stones of market weight which equals just 2f cwt. 

3. Weights given by Mr. 0. B. Fisher, of Market Harborough, 
in the Journal of the Mmistry of Agriculture for 1883, were 
slightly higher than this. 

4. Cattle weighed as stores in Dublin and brought to a good 
farm in the upper Warwickshire Avon valley, where they were 
heavily caked, increased on an average 2 pwt. m three months 
in the summer of 1922. They were sold fat by weight in Rugby 
Market. 

Using these data as a check to each farmer’s judgment, it 
was found that 7,549 beasts in the Rugby district gained on an 
average 160 lb. dead weight or 2J cwt. live weight, while 1,800 
beasts in the Welland valley gained 127 lb. dead weight, or 
1 lb. under 2 cwt. live weight. This smaller gain in the latter 
instance is due to the fact that the cattle are bought in better 
condition, so that there is less scope for them to increase in 
weight, while they are also tamed out in a shorter time than 
in the Rugby district. 

In reducinglive weight of cattle to dead weight the proportion 
of 14:8 was adopted, as this is the scale live stone to dead 
stone used at Smithheld Market. It was not thought advisable 
to attempt any fine discrimination between killing percentage 
of beasts in various degrees of fatness, and Westley Rdchards 
states that at most the variations will not be more than 4 per 
cent. (Westley Richards: “ A modeiatdiy well-fed animal will 
yield about 67 per cent,, the better fed animals as much as 
60 or 61 per cent.”) 

C. Hobsbs. —Cobs, ponies and hunters are classed together 
under the heading of “ light homes^” as it is impossible to draw 
hard and fast lines between horses of these types, for the same 
animals are used fm ^teral purposes in many instances. 

Horse Managmem.^liiab many horses are bred in the Cots-^ 
wolds, aoommbn practice being to buy in two- or three-year-old 
edits, break: them and s^ them put when they are at their best, 

: i.e, at five dr six years old. Many faibmers have given up 
breeding horses; in the Rugby, district, as mth the preset 
depressed, xnarkets colts dp i&t pay for the tmuble of rearing,'; 
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The number of horses kept is given in Table 7. 

Tablb 7. —Horse Classification. 



Heavy Horses 



Locality 

Working 

Unbroken 

Ivight Horses, 
iftoludIngCobs, 
Ponies and 

Total Horses 


Home 

Bred 

Bought 

in 

Hunters 

1 


Cotswold . 

. . . 

Harborough . 

673 

216 

9 

186 

77 

48 

67 

92 

136 

6 

899 < 
485 

14 


®S«ros had to be adopted in assessintr 
D. Rgs. ^Table 8 shows the numbers of niffs of 


Table 8. —Pig Glassification. 


Locality 

Sows 

... 

Boars 

Pigs 

reared 

Pigs 

bought 

Total 

Pigs 

Total H« 
BoldM 

Total Pigs 
sold as 
Stores 

Ootswold . , 

Harborough . . 

278 

42 

23 

2 

4,3S6 

701 

983 

180 

4 

6,640 

922 

4 

2,fi64 

363 

4 

2,786 

528 


a»'^^STfr5J’"S sjt oi 

diffioolto.. m 

^ve^ht; thisp^pSoSy 2m htb 

betedti&ta]LeeanMt.it^%ul^.h^b.^^^ it must be remem. 


^ -XW.MI9V rpine rn , 

S’ !S 
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Pig Management .—^There is little of interest about the manage¬ 
ment of pigs on grass farms; they are a very secondary con¬ 
sideration compared to sheep and cattle and are not given the 
attention which they deserve. A few pure Large Blacks are 
kept, but for the most part the type of animal is very variable, 
all sorts of mongrels. 

On the Cotswold farms pigs assume a much more important 
place, especially on the smaller holdings, as shown in Table 9. 


Table 9.—Relation of Pig Farming to Size of Holding in 
the Cotsmlds. 


Size Group 

No. of Farms 
in Group 

Pigs per 

100 acres 

Pigs represented in 
Sheep equivalents 
per 100 acres 

Over 500 acres . 

15 

15 

10 

300-600 acres . . . 

25 

22 

16 

100-300 acres . . . 

28 

30 

26 

Under 100 acres . . 

16 

77 

59 


Pedigree pigs, principally Large Blacks, are becoming more 
popular rapidly, the open-air system of pig-keeping is being 
adopted by many progressive farmers in the Cotswold; and in 
many instances the pig is looked upon with increasing favour 
as the most profitable farm animal at a time of deep depression. 

E. PoxTLTBY. —Yery few of the farmers visited devote any 
special attention to poultry, so it was impossible to obtain any 
reliable estimate of produce from poultry; this would, however, 
play a negligible part in the whole output of the farms, pie 
numbers of poultry kept are given in Table 10. 


Table 10.—PovMry Olassifkation. . 


Locality 

Ol'otal Number 
of PotUtry 

, Number of Poultry 
per 100 acres 

Cotswold . . . . • • 

11,079 

46 

Eugby . . . ... 

6,288. 

23 

Harborough . . . .. . . 'j 

,86 < . 

3 


It will be seen that twice as many poultry are kept per 
100 acres on the arable as oh the grass farms, on ^oonnt of the 
quantity of tail corn, etc., available for feeding fowls cheaply 
where there is much ploughed land. ; ; 
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SECTION m. 

Expbndittob.^ 

I. MAanjAii Laboto. 

After the famaing practice of the three districts has been 
briefly discussed, the main items of expenditure incurred will be 
dealt with; there is no need to deal further with rent and rates, 
which are treated in a later section, so the most interesting 
question of all, namely labour, will next be reviewed. 

The following table is drawn up to afford a measure of the 
employment given, and the efficiency of labour on the three 
groups. 


Table 11 .—Simmary of Ldbovr Distribvtion, Cost and 
Efficiency. 


Locality 

Hired 

laljoor 

Faxoily 

labour 

Total 

labour 

Acres 

per 

man 

Total 

"Wages 

Wages 

per 

acre 

Total 

Sales 

Sales 
per man 

Cotswold 

655 

41 

596 

40 

47,746 

£ d» 

2 0 0 

161,026 

£ s. d, 
270 18 6 

Rugby . . 

195 

59 

254 

73 

18,400 

0 19 8 

121,480 

m 18 0 

Harborough . 

•20 

2 

22 

100 

1,893|0 16 11 

16,337 

686 14 0 


The labour of farmers and their household is all classed as 
“ family labour.” It was in some cases hard to decide with how 
much manual labour a farmer should be credited, but on all 
farms over 500 acres it was taken that the farmer’s time was 
wholly occupied with management. Only in exceptional oases 
were farmers managing 300-600 acres credited with any nianual 
labour; under this size the impression made by the man in 
conversation was thought to be the safest guide to the amount 
of manual labour which he performed. 

The number of men regularly employed could be ascertained 
definitely, but it was sometimes hard to find exactly how much 
casual labour was employed on a farm. Casual labour was in 
all cases converted to terms of men per year or per months in the 
year: A boy or lad is in all cases coxmted as half a man. 

In the wages columns all family labour is excluded, as re¬ 
muneration for management as weU as manual labour must be 
provided for in the case of farmers and their sons. The following 
scale of wages was adopted:—■ 

1 Complete details of expenses could not be obtained, bat figures given 
here will be found to include the main items. 
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Carters and skilled stockmen, per week 
Other workers, per week 


Cotswold 
Blstriot 
8, d, 

. Z 1 6 
. 30 0 


Grass 

Blstiriot 


8 . d. 
40 0 
32 6 


The method of arriving at the output, or value of all sales 
off the farms in. terms of both money and calories, is explained 
later. The deductions from these figures of output in money 
values per man employed (including family labour) are import¬ 
ant, as they provide some justification for the huge acreage 
of grass land now existing in this country. It is evident that 
the services of every farm labourer in the Bugby district are 
represented by 80 per cent, more in money value to the com¬ 
munity of edible commodities than are the services of a similar 
man in the Cotswold district. The increase in value of output 
per man on the first-rate bullock fattening land of Market 
Harborough is represented by 153 per cent, over that on the 
Cotswold farms. 

When production is measured by the calorie standard, the 
serrices of each labourer to the community are less valuable on 
the grass than on the arable farms, since the comparative pro¬ 
duction per man as measured in caloric values of foodstuffs is 
represented by these proportions:— 

Rugby.. 1,000 

Harborough . ... . . 1,678 

Cotswolds . . . ' . . . 1,727 

On the other hand, if the criterion of a farming system is the 
bulk of employment afforded, it vriU at once be seen that the 
grass farms take a very secondary place compared even to suish 
a pocw arable district as the Cotswolds. Bor the number of 
acres worked by one man proves to be nearly twice as in 
the Rugby district and just two and a half times as large in the 
Harborough district, ^e difference between the t\ro grass 
areas is due to the fact that the average size of . the Wefiand 
vaUey farms visited was much larger than the aterage size of the 
Rugby, farms, t.a. 372 acres compared to 228 acres, a^o the 
number of milk-;i^oduoing farms in the Rugby disttiot was 
considerable, whereas all the Harborough farms were devoted to 
pure grazing. 

At the time of writing (August 1923) the mmimutn wage for 
Hbrthamptoiishiie was 28a,, but many “ shepherds ” and other 
man in respoiisible positions were paid SOs. or more, as compared 
to the 25a. minimum in Oxfordshire, with allowances, such as a 
right to keep a xsoyr, in the grass districts in addition. Thus, ;^e 
porition of individhal men was much better thaii in Oxfmdshire, 
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though fewer men were employed, and this consideration deserves 
great emphasis when the labourer’s position is being considered, 
as there is much to be said for having a few well-paid men rather 
than a greater number who are not receiving a “ living wage.” 

Conditions of Lab<mr.—Tb.o object of the surve 3 ra was to 
collect all the formation available from as many farmers as 
possible, so it was unfortunately impossible, in the time avail¬ 
able, to make any detailed study of the fortunes of the farm 
labourers themselves; but a few observations on this aspect of 
the problem axe essential to the proper treatment of the subject. 

For a great number of years the wages of farm labourers in 
Oxfordshire have been amongst the lowest of any county in 
TSn gland, as there are no large manufacturing centres to compete 
for the services of labourers and so raise the general level of 
wages. As a natural'Consequence the Oxfordshire man is said 
to be less efficient, compared, say, to the Northumbrian, as he has 
suffered from long periods of under payment and underfeeding. 
In Oxfordshire there is little scope for improvement in the 
labourer’s lot, as witnessed by the large number of relatively 
unskilled day labourers in the Cotswold district, men who have 
little responsibility or call for initiative and enterprise in their 
daily work. This state of affairs is much emphasised by Scotch¬ 
men who have migrated south and complain of the short and 
often listless day’s work which they are able to obtain from the 
natives of Oxfordshire. 

The position of labour in the Northamptonshire district is 
somewhat different, as there are here the great railways, the boot 
industri^ of Northampton and the British Thomson Houston 
works of Rugby, etc., to draw away the keener men and so force 
up wages. Housing is a difficult problem, as farmem find that 
the cottages m their villages are often occupied by men who 
travel in every day by bicycle or train to the big industrial 
centres and so keep out the rightful possessors of these cottages. 

Great calls axe made on the intelligence and loyalty of t^ 
shepherds ” or stockmen on large and scattered grass farms, 
which the owner may not visit more frequently than once a 
week. In many instances the greatest confidence is placed in 
these men by their employers; they are real artists capable of 
doing any job that comes to hand, and so iuterested hi the 
hvestook under thdr control that they are prepared to be with 
them at all hours of the day and night. 

It may hot be out of place to mention that in all the three 
districts under review a great hnprovemmt has been made in 
the amenito of the farm labourer’s life by the establishment cff 
motoivbtis services through villages which were previously 
isolated and inaccessible. These buses have been of special 
value to the labourer’s wives, who have been given an easy and 
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cheap way of travelling to their market towns to do shopping 
and to obtain a little social intercourse with their neighbours. 

n. Hobse Labour. 


Table 12. —Distribution of Horse Labour. 


Locality 

Total Heavy 
j Work Horses 

Total 

Acreage 

Acres 
per Horse 

Cotswold .... 

573 

23,857 

41 

Rugby. 

215 

18,710 

87 

Harborough . . . 

9 

j 

2,233 

247 


This table shows that on the Rugby grass farms each horse 
works rather more than twice as many acres as on the Cotswold 
arable farms. This difference would be even more marked, but a 
certain number of horses must be maintained on the grass farms 
for the busy hay-making season, although there is, in most cases, 
little work for them to do in the winter. On the arable farms, 
however, work is found for the horses throughout the whole year, 
so that the fullest possible use is made of them. 

Tractors. —^The motor tractor is a supplement to horse labour. 
On the Cotswold farms thirty-six tractors were kept, which 
works out at nearly a tractor to every two farms, whereas only 
one tractor was used on the grass farms. In general, tractors do 
not enable a farmer to reduce the nurnb^ of working horses, but 
they are foimd to be very useful for stationary work such as 
threshing, and for hurrying on such work as stubble ploughing at 
busy seasons of the year. Their popularity depends largely on 
the skill of the tractor-man: where he is a good mechanic, repair 
bills are not a heavy item; but when outside assistance has to be 
paid for when any small breakage occurs, the t^tor cedses to be 
an economic factor in production. 


m. FEBtyUCSEBS. 

Tabie 13. —The Use of Fertilisers. 


Locality 

Total I’ertllisers 
liought in tons 

Peitllisera 
.in tons pet 
lOOactes 

Total coat 
IB’ertUisers 

Cost FerUlisera 
per 100 acres 




■ is . 

S >. d. 

Cotswold 

1,080 

4*54 

6,666 

27 17 10 

Rugby . . 

519 

2?72 

2,020 

10 16 0 

Harboifough 

,58 

1*89 

181 

8 2 4 


The prices of fertilisers were token froto Part III of the Agri< 
cultural Statistics,; 19S^ ; in all cases the average; quality of 
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fertiliser was taken as a basis from which to work out the total 
cost. An approximate figure only could be used for “ Compound 
Manures,” namely £9 10s. per ton, which was the figure recom¬ 
mended as being most representative by various manure mer¬ 
chants in the districts visited. As would be expected, the 
consumption of manures is much Mgher, roughly twice as large, 
in the arable than in the grass districts. 

More than half of the manures used on the arable farms 
consisted of superphosphate, while basic slag and sulphate 
of ammonia were also used in fairly large quantities. It is 
probable that the thin limestone soil of the Cotswolds would 
respond well to the freer use of potassio manures, but there is a 
deep-rooted opinion that phosphatic manures alone are what are 
required on this soil. 

As much as 86 per cent, by weight of the fertilisers used in 
the Rugby district was basic slag, which in most cases produces 
excellent results, largely increasing the proportion of wild white 
clover in the turf to which it is applied. It is probable that on 
many grazing fanxis the use of more fertilisers, judiciously 
chosen to suit the land, and less cake would produce better effect 
at less cost, by improving the quality of turf and thereby 
increasing its fattening properties. 


IV; EfflEDma Stxjefs. 

The total quantities and cost of feeding stuffs used are given 
in Table 14, where the number of all livestock in sheep equiva¬ 
lents per 100 acres is also recorded. This shows that on different 
types of farms there is no constant relation between the numbers 
of livestock kept and the quantity of feeding stuffs used. It 
should be remembered, however, that most of the stock in the 
grass districts is only on the land during summer, so it naturally 
requires relatively less purchased foods than does a smaller head 
of stock in the arable area, where as many or more beasts are 
maintained in winter than in summer. 


Table 14 .—The Use of Feeding Staffs. 



Total 

Ooncentrated 

roods, 

texts 

Concentrated 
roods pet 
100 acres, 
tons 

Total Cost 
Foods 

Cost Foods 
per 100 acres 

Livestoclc In 
Sheep equi¬ 
valents per 
100 acres 

Ootswold 
Rugby . . 

Harborough, 

1,609 

1,729 

49 

6-75 

9*24 

2-21 

£ 

17,060 
19,720 
475 - 

S t. d. 
71 10 0 
106 8 0 
21 6 0 

146 

326 

350 
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Wlieat ofEals are the largest single item of foodnstuffs pur¬ 
chased in the Cotswold district, showing the important part 
taken by pigs in this district. 88 per cent, of the concentrated 
food-stuffs used in the Rugby district consists of cotton, com¬ 
pound and linseed cake. Compound cakes were all valued at 
£12 per ton, which represents the average price of “ feeding ” 
and dairy " cakes in 1922. 

In an arable district it would be very unusual to find farmers 
purchasing roots, apart from sheep “ keep ” standing in the 
field; but in the Rugby area the smaller dairy farmers make a 
regular practice of buying roots, in small quantities at a time, 
from neighbouring allotment holders, railwa 3 mien and others. 
Thus they are saved the trouble of oifitivatmg a very few acres 
of arable land in order to obtain some winter keep. 

SECTION IV. 

OAfITAL. 

To obtain a full measure of the relative efficiency of grass and 
arable farmiug it would be necessary to procure estimates of the 
capital required under both conditions as well as of the produc¬ 
tion itself and expenditure on labour, fertilisers, manures, etc. 
At the start of the survey it was hoped that these estimates 
would be obtainable, but it was soon found that many farmers 
had no regular valuation made, while others were naturally shy 
of entrusting their figures to a stranger. Thus the evidence on 
capitalisation is somewhat scanty, except with regard to imple¬ 
ments, of which a list was taken from every farm visited and a 
reasonable second-hand value was subsequently applied to the 
various implements, with the results shown in Table 15. 


TABia 16 .—Implement Equipment. 


Xiooality 

. !Z7otat Valuation 
of Implements 

yaltiatlon of 
Xsaplements per acre 



£ 

Obtftwold , . . , , . 

4:%m 

119 9 

Bugby * » . * . . , i 

15,697 

0 16 9 

Harborougb. * • < ^ • 

746 

0 6 8 


The above figures may appear to be rather low, but it must 
be remembered that they do not in anyway represent the cost of 
equipping a farm mth new implements, but simply the real. 
market value of the implements in fair second-hand condition. 

C<dsioold IHstrkt ^—The value of implements on arable farms 
of diilei^t sizes is shovm in Tiable 16; the oo^ pmr acre rises, 
. regularly as the farms grow smaller, as would be expected. 
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Table 16. —Relation of Size of Arable Farms to Implement Equip¬ 
ment, 


Size Group 

KumlJer of Farms 

Implement Valuation 
per acre 

Over 600 acres .... 

16 

£ s, d, 

1 10 6 

300-600 acres . . . : . 

26 

2 2 6 

100-300 acres. 

28 

2 7 4 

Under 100 acres . . . 

16 

3 0 2 


Figures are available for the total valuation on nine arable 
farms comprising 3,891 acres, or roughly one-sixth of the whole 
arable district: the average size of these farms is thus 432 acres 
and the figures are representative of the larger arable farms. 
On the smaller farms more capital is required per acre for efficient 
working:— 





Acreage 

Livestock 

Valuation 

Tenant Bight 
Valuation 

Total 



3,B91 

£16,425 

£11,390 

Ter acre , 

•; ' 



M 4s. $d. 

£3 U, 


Tenant right includes tillages, unexhausted mahtnial values^ hay 
and straw, etc,, in fact all items not included under the heading 
of livestock or implements, 

Rugby District, —^There are not enough actual valuations 
available to make valuation tables for the grass farms satisfac¬ 
tory or reliable, but figures supplied by a local auctioneer and 
valuer with a large practice show roughly the money required to 
equip a grass farm. ‘‘Tenant right*—that is^ unexhausted 
manurial values and hay, etc.—^w3l not amount to more than 
10s. to 16s. per acre as compared to £8 Is, on the Cotswold farms, 
since there are few or no tulage operations to be paid for. The 
money required to equip a grazing farm with livestock depends 
entirely on the quality of its grass and the price of store cattle, 
but at present at least £10 per acre is needed on a farm where 
there is a certain amount of store land; this will be increased to 
£16 per acre where any considerable part of the land is capable 
of fattening a beast to the acre. Thus with implements at 
16^. 9d, per acre, at least £11105. is needed to equip a grass farm 
efficiently. 

On the Market Ha/rborough farms approximately £20 per acre 
is invested in livestock. 
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SECTION V. 

SUMMAKY OF FEODTJCTION. 

Some common measure to which all farm produce could be 
reduced had to be found in order to compare finally the value to 
the nation of the two farming systems under review. With this 
object in view production has been summarised under two 
headings, as neither of these is quite satisfactory by itself, 
although when taken together they afford as good a simple 
gauge of productivity as can be obtained. 

In times of scarcity or famine, such as the Great War, physio¬ 
logists use the calorie as the basis on which to found rations. 
Although no one wishes to be guided solely by calories in choosing 
his diet in time of plenty, they do give the only basis to show 
what food-stuffs will provide the necessary energy to keep men 
alive and enable them to work with a fair measure of efficiency 
and the minimum of cost. But the farmer is never likely to be 
guided by a scale of calories in deciding what policy to adopt, 
and what crops or stock it will best pay him to produce. To 
him money values are more important, and in the end the price 
which is paid for any sort of food represents what the community 
thinks that particular food is worth. This would not be true in 
the case of what may be termed luxury products,” such as 
peaches or asparagus; but as the produce of the Bugby and 
Cotswold districts consists only of the staple factors of diet, such 
as meat, milk and cereals, this question of luxury products need 
not pro-TO a prions ^culty. Aooordmgly production be^ 


the field" 

1. OaMEOI VAltTBS.: 

The figures oomprisit^ the table of calorie Values represent 
the final produce sold os the fams; and so they are all in a 
form in which they can be eaten by man. Wool, hay and horses 
cannot be classed with food-stuffs. They, however, do hot play 
an important part in the salra off the farms visited, and so may 
be excluded from the calorie tables without seriously impairmg 
their valuer 

Great difficulty was experienced in deciding upon a suitable 
scale for converting foods into calories, as most of the inve^- 
gations into the caloric value of foods, notably those, of Atwater 
and Bryant for the TJ.S.A. Department of Agricifilture, ^ve the 
value of certain spe<^ articles of diet only. Thus it is oom- 
paratively easy to dCdde on the Energy yalue of beOE-steak 
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mutton-chop, but it is much harder to say what values can 
fairly be applied to the complete carcass of beef and mutton. 
Much enlightenment was gained from Sir Thomas Middleton’s 
Food Production in War, and the author of this book very kin^y 
gave his valuable assistance in drawing up a complete conversion 
table for all the principal foods produced in the Cotswold and 
Kugby districts. These figures are worked out from the average 
composition of the various foods, using Atwater’s factors which 
have been generally recognised for a number of years, namely :— 

Protein and Carbohydrates = 1,860 calories per lb. 

Pat — 4,200 „ „ 

Guided by these figures, a scale for vegetable and dairy 
products was definitely adopted and runs as follows 

Wheat grain whole contains 1,600 calories per lb. 


Barley 

99 

99 

99 

1.480 „ 

99 

Oats 

99 

99 

99 

1,470 „ 

99 

Beans 

99 

99 

99 

1.420 ,. 

99 

Potatoes 

99 

99 

99 

390 „ 

99 

Mfilr 

99 

99 

99 

325 „ 

99 

Butter 

99 

99 

99 

3,600 

99 


The composition of different carcasses of meat varies enor¬ 
mously according to the esiact degree of fatness of the animal 
when slaughtered, its age, etc., etc., so that the fi^es adopted 
for meat are bound to be somewhat arbitrary, and in every case 
what appears to be an average figure for the different classes of 
meat is the only reliable figure that can be adopted. Thus it is 
best to explain the conversion figures taken for meat in some 
detail, 

1, Fat MvMon. —Plimmer’s Analyses and Energy Vahm of 
Food (Stationery Office, 1921) gives the whole carcass of fat New 
Zealand Sheep at 1,800 calories (the figures are per lb. in all cases). 
In his own estimates Sip Thomas Middleton averages mutton at 
1,500 calories, but states that well-fattened sheep might run to 
1,660 calories. Thus it was thought best to adopt 1,660 as the 
conversion figure for fat mutton. 

%. Fed Beef. —Atwater’s figure for ‘^Medium Side of Beef” 
to 1,260 calories, and Sir Thomas Middleton says that the fatten¬ 
ing increase of beef off the finest pastures rises to 2,000 calories 
per lb., while the fattening increase on land between the finest 
feeding pasture and ordinary store land, that to second quality 
feeding pasture, may be allowed for at 1,500 calories.” Accord¬ 
ingly the figure 1,600 was adopted for the Cotswold and Rugby 
farms, where the land to rather mixed; while 2,000 was taken for 
the Market Harborough farms, where the pasture to all of first 
quality and all cattle are sold in very prime fat condition. 









Tabx^ 17.— Total Production and its Calorie Value. 
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* The ** Calorie Factor for Harborough fat beef is te^n as 2,000 per pound. 
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3. Fat Bacon is valued at 2,600 calories per lb. As nearly all 
the fat pig meat sold oflE the farms under review went as bacon 
and very little as pork, it was thought that 2,600 might be 
adopted for all fat pig meat without introducing any appre¬ 
ciable error. 

4. Store Meat —Sir Thomas Middleton recommends that 
“ The increase of a growing store animal on a moderate pasture 
is not likely to exceed 800-1,000 calories per lb., and 1,000 may 
be taken for calculation.” Accordingly 1,000 calories per lb. was 
used for all store meat whether from cattle, sheep or pigs. Veal 
was also valued at 1,000 calories per lb., as many calves are 
slaughtered in rather lean condition, when only a few days old. 

Wiere animals are moved from one farm to another at 
different stages of their life a further element of dififioulty is 
introduced: it is hard to determine the value of the “ fattening 
increase ” as the animal grows. With this difficulty in view only 
the broadest divisions between store and fat meat have been 
recognised, as it was thought that any attempt to adopt a more 
delicate and intrioate scale of values would only lead to further 
error. Again it is perhaps rather misleading to assign a calorie 
value to lean meat, as no farmer would think of killing and no 
consumer would think of eating realty lean store meat. 

But it these difficulties and sources of error are frankly 
recognised it is thought that the tables of production in calories 
will be of interest and value. 

Table 17 gives the production converted to calories of the 
three districts. It will be noted that corn and meat are both well 
represented in the Ootswold district, while the Rugby farms 
produce principally meat, with a good deal of milk and a certain 
amount of wheat. Thus the true dietary value of the food from 
the Rugby farms is greater than appears from the Energy 
Values, as it contains a much larger proportion of digestible 
proteins and fat. 

Assuming that every person in the United Kingdom requires 
2,765 ^ calories per day, it is seen that an acre of the Ootswold 
land will feed one person for 290 days, an acre of Rugby land for 
92 days, and an acre of Harborough land for 106 days, if the 
question is regarded solely from the “Energy Value” point 
of view. 

II. Money Values. 

With a view to converting all produce into terms of calories 
and money, in visitiag the farms everything was recorded in 
pounds avoirdupois; this introduced certain difficulties, as it 
was a method of reckoning strange to the minds of most farmers. 
But it was the only method of obtaining strictly comparable 
^ Food Prodw^on in War, page 61. 
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results. Thus in tumuig the original tables into money values, 
it was only necessary to find out and apply the average prices per 
lb. of different classes of meat, wool, etc. The objection may at 
once be raised that this system makes it impossible to differen¬ 
tiate between good and bad qualities of produce. For if one 
price is applied, say to all fat mutton in a distriot, no credit is 
given to those men who always aim at producing first-class sheep 
as opposed to those who are content with inferior sheep. But it 
is only fair to assume that the number of good and bad farmers 
will balance one another pretty evenly, and that, where as many 
as eighty farms are being considered together, inaccuracies 
resulting from variations in quality will not be at all serious. 
In any case the value of the tables is relative rather than 
absolute. 

In dealing with livestock which were bought on to a farm and 
sold out later on, the gain in weight during the period on the farm 
was the only thing considered. This system may be objected to 
in the case of graziers; for instance, the relative price per cwt. 
of store and fat cattle is one of the most important factors in 
deciding whether feeding cattle wUl pay or not, and graziers 
may say that the money figures given here are valueless as they 
do not take into account the price paid for stores. But there 
seemed to be no way of avoiding this difficulty, for not all far¬ 
mers will reveal the money actually paid for all purchased stock 
and the money received for the same stock when sold. On the 
other hand, it was comparatively simple to find out how many 
cattle were turned out off a farm annually, and take it that eacffi 
beast gained a certain weight in the season on the average, 
thereby arriving at an estimate of the total weight of beef 
produced. Then the value to the community of this mmt is 
simply arrived at by applying the average price of beef' 
throughout the year. 

All prices are taken from Part III of the Agricultural Statis¬ 
tics for 1922. Prices of crop products call for v^ little remark; 
they are higher in some oases than the prices actually realised 
for the 1922 harvest, but they represent values during the whole 
calendar year, and as it was a period of rapid f SpE in values it majjr 
at first appear that the general level is somewhat higher than it 
should be. An exception was inade in the case of potatoes, for 
which prices for the months September-Deoember 1922 were 
taken as representing the value or the 1922 harvest. Tim gave 
76s. 6d. per ton compared to 141s. for Ihe whote calendar year, 
taking an average of first and second quality King Edwards ai^d 
: Arran Chiefe. It was thought fairest to ttke a figure half-way 
‘ between first and secpiid quality quotations for all fat meat, |^d 
as the breed pf aninial kept varied so much from farm to farm , 
the average inrioe for all breeds was used in every It wSs ; 



Table l%.^A7valysi$ of Cash 


AEABLE EABMS 


Descilption of Prodiicfe 


Unit Price 


I, Over 600 Acres 


Quantity Sold 


Value 


Wheat .... 
Barley .... 

Oats. 

Beans .... 
Potatoes .... 

Hay. 

Olover Seed . . . 

Pat Lamb . . 

Pat Mutton . . . 

Pat Ewes . . . 

Store Sheep . . . 

Wool (Unwashed) . 
Prime Beef . . . 

Oow Beef.... 
Store Cattle . . . 

Veal. 

Pat Piffl .... 
Store Kgs, 12 weeks old 

Milk . 

Butter .... 

Horses. 

Total Sales . . . 

Total Acreage . . . 

Sales per Acre . . . 


47/10 per qr. 
40A „ 

11^ :: 
76/6 per ton 
US/- 

120/- per cwt. 

l/4i per Ih. 
l/3i 

^4/- hea^ 

l/8i per gali. 

1/8 „ a. 

£80 heavy 6 y.o. 


4,033 qrs. 
1,781 „ 
1,158 
33 „ 
606 tons 
287 „ 


157,152 IhS. 
29,600 „ 
10,820 „ 
20,000 „ 
83,306 „ 
4,023 „ 
89,620 „ 
666 ,. 
123,880 ,, 
602 pigs 


£ 

9,646 
i 3,670 
1,648 
87 
2,287 
1,694 


10,162 

1,814 

631 

1,083 

3^644 

201 

4,476 

23 

6,194 

964 

1,307 

74 

180 


£49,674 

8,986 

£ 6 / 11/1 


BUGBY GBASS BABMS 


Description of 
Product 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats , 

3Beans 

Potatoes 

Hay . 

OoverSeed 

Pat Lamb 
Pat Mutton 
Pat Ewes 
Store Sheep 
Wool (Unwa 
Prime Beef 
Ck>w Beef 
Store Cattle 
Veal 
Pat Pigs . 
Ston Kgs, 
old 


Milk • 
Butt^ 

Horses 


12 


5d) 


weeks 


Total Sales 
= Total Acreage 
Sales per Acre 


Unit 

L Over 500 Acres, 
Meat 

Ha. 300-500 Acres, 
Meat 

IXb. 300-500 Acres, 
Milk 

Price 

Quantity 

Sold 

Value 

Quantity 

Sold 

Value 

Quantity 

Sold 

Value 

47/10 per qr. 

29/1 „ 

68/- „ 
75/6 per ton 

iw- 

120/-per cwt 

201 qrs. 
36^„ 

£ 

602 

72 

238 qrs. 

40 „ 

£ 

670 

80 


£ . 

1/4 J per lb. 

29,080 lbs. 
81,780 „ 

1,968 

5,377 

36,622 lbs. 
46,170 „ 

2,489 

8,080 

13,455 lbs. 
3,600 „ 

925 

236 

:: 

1/1 » 
md, ,: 

74, „ 

:: 

li,620* „ 
446,760 ,, 

14,831 „ 
1,600 

Tss 

19,604 

*233 

■742 

76 

10,^5 „ 
304,128 „ 

1,285 „ 
1,861 „ 

*7i8 

13,305 

"^64 

518 

lym „ 
22,712 „ 
11,200 „ 
1,400 „ 
1,6TO „ 

"?0 

1,026 

350 

70 

78 

W-Head 

8 pigs 

16 

217 pigs 

412 

— 

— 

l/3i per gall. 
.l/8p^fb. 

3,565 galls. 

. 260 lbs. 

229 

23 

2,965 galls. 
364 lbs. 

192 

31 

30,295 galls. 
520 lbs. 

1,966 
. 44 

£30 heavy 
5y,d. 


305 


49 


60 


! '■ 

£29,501 
' 5,097 
£5/16/9 


£21,176 

8,000 

£6/9/1 


£4,815. 

■ 7X7’ 
£6/14/4 


238 


* Hote.—Wool off thelgrass faroMtioiitiy 




































Receipts on all Farms. 


ABABLB BAEMS-^JonW. 


IL 300-500 Acros 

TEL 100-300 Acres I 

IV. Under 100 Acres 

Quantity Sold 

Value 

Quantity Sold 

Value 

Quantity Sold 

Value 


& 


1 £ 


£ 

4,260 qrs. 

10,210 

2,501 qrs. 

5,970 

612 qrs. 

1,461 

2,780 „ 

5,500 

1,071 „ 

3,340 

822 „ 

646 

742 „ 

1,070 

352 .. 

611 

10 „ 

24 

26^ » 

70 

63i „ 

142 

3 „ 

8 

230 tons 

860 

688 tons 

2,507 

86 tons 

316 

122 » 

780 

48 „ 

343 

12 „ 

86 

40 cwt. 

240 

60 cwt. 

360 

10 cwt. 

60 

28,400 lbs. 

1,953 

12,432 lbs. 

854 

__ 


166,554 „ 

10,926 

51,902 „ 

3,418 

5,460 lbs. 

850 

40,580 „ 

2,094 

13,312 „ 

818 

1,660 „ 

06 

8,653 „ 

400 

2,240 „ 

181 



17,983 „ 

970 

S,402 „ 

202 


”20 

00,038 „ 

4,332 

80,616 „ 

1,835 

10,228 „ 

444 

9.121 „ 

346 

6,628 „ 

244 

2,620 

81 

111,240 „ 

5,502 

88,204 „ 1 

4,410 

18,715 „ 

686 

765 „ 

38 

1,887 „ 1 

99 

860 „ 

18 

105,100 „ 

4,038 

156,470 „ 1 

7,776 

73,080 „ 

8,664 

1,342 z>igs 

2,b00 

615 pigs 

1,510 

326 pigs 

620 

53.887 Ralls. 

3,480 

42,621 galls. 

2,817 

11,065 galls. 

773 

8,134 lbs. 

262 

7,474 lbs. 

654 

2,562 lbs. 

213 


600 


280 


30 


£5S,043 


£37,913 


£9,695 


8,780 


6,078 


1,005 


£6/13/6 


£7/0/4 


£9/11/11 



RUGBY GRASS FARMS—conM 




MARKET ita-r. 

BOROUGH 
GRASS FARMS 

*ITa. 100-300 
Acres, Meat 

Iltb. tOO-300 
Aorcs, Milk 

IVa. Under 1001 
Acios, Meat 

IVb. Under 100 1 
Acres, Milk 

AU Sizes 

Quantity 

Sold 

Value 

Quantity 

Sold 

Value 

Quantity 

Sold 

Value 

Quantity 

Sold 

Value 

Quantity 

Sold 

Value 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

184 qrs. 

320 

212 qxs. 

607 

— 


70 qrs. 

168 

101 qis. 

241 

63 „ 

123 




— 

11 « 

22 



50 „ 

73 









23 „ 

152 



... 




_ 



Z! 


z 

z 


6 tons 

23 

z 

z 

66,834 lb<i. 

4,586 

50,260 11)S. 

8,405 

6,085 lbs. 

846 

11,826 lbs. 

823 

8,800 lbs. 

605 

83,628 „ 

2,200 

23,192 „ 

2,200 

6,120 

336 

2,100 „ 

138 

68,670 „ 

8,523 

1,540 „ 

97 

4,770 „ 

293 



w 

— 




6,780 „ 

305 



1.200 .. 

00 

3,520 .. 

205 

10,049 „ 

410 

8,903 „ 

320 

708 „ 

38 

1,691 , 

70 

17,328 ,» 

724 

225,980 „ 

9,886 

121,277 „ 

6,805 

47,008 „ 

2,056 

10,788 

472 

228,480 „ 

9,954 



61,486 „ 

2,060 

.... 


28,695 

942 


— 

83,643 „ 

1,672 

17,013 » 

861 

4,077 „ 

209 

16,248 „ 

763 



3.625 „ 

170 

10,851 „ 

842 

405 „ 

20 

2,402 » 

120 

180 „ 

0 

9,680 „ 

479 

10,760 „ 

637 

1,240 „ 

62 

9,160 „ 

458 

760 „ 

38 

82 pigs 

156 

112 pigs 

213 

47 pigs 

89 

62 pigs 

118 

— 

— 

4,066 galls. 
5,332 lbs. 

263 

444 

203g459^S^ 

13,142 

685 

2,544 galls. 
620 lbs. 

177 

43 

43,035 galls. 
7,178 lbs. 

2,621 

648 

600 galls. 

38 


02 


180 


— 


15 


- 

£ 

£21,524 

3,860 

6/11/10 

£ 

£ 

80,986 

3,837 

8/1/3 

£ 

£3,365 

441 

7/12/7 

£ 

£7,491 

868 

8/12/7 

£ 

£ 

m 


^'long Troola at 10^ per lb* 

23^ 
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impossible, as already shown, to draw fine distinctions between 
different qualities of meat; but cow beef and fat ewe mutton 
have been assessed at a lower figure than beef and mutton from 
younger animals, as this difference of classification is quite 
simple and reliable. All the weights recorded in the original 
tables for wool are for unwashed wool; in the Cotswolds the 
average price for the coarser Down wools was adopted, and in the 
grass districts the average price for the coarser long-wool breeds 
which prevail here. 

In the Agricultural Statistics all quotations for store animals 
are per head and not per pound weight, but this method of 
valuing stock sold could not be applied m view of the way in 
which the tables had been prepared, as explained previously. To 
arrive at the price per lb. of store animals the average weight of 
stores of various classes and ages was taken and divided by the 
market price, and the results thus obtained appear to be quite 
satisfactory. 

A detailed analysis of estimated cash receipts is given in 
Table 18. 

in. COMPAEISON OF CaLOKIES AOT MoNEY VALUES. 

It is shown in Table 19 that there is no constant relation 
between the energy value and the money value of foods, as on the 
grass farms every calorie unit costs roughly three times as much 
as on the arable farms, since meat, a dear food on account of 
its high protein and fat content, is the staple product of the 
grass farms. This must not be taken m support of less intensive 
production and the laying back of land to grass, for it is fairly 
certain that if the Rugby district were largely arable it would 
produce food of a much higher calorie and money value than the 
Cotswold area does at present, owing to its superior natural 
fertility. The situation is simply put forward to illustrate the 
fact that a fairly rich district under grass will produce food-stuffs 
of nearly as great money value as will a poor arable district, 
although this food will not be of the same service in feeding the 


Table 19.— Production in Calories and Money Values, 


Loc^ty 

Calories 
pec acre 

1 

Calories per 
acre taking 
Eogby farms 
as 1,000 

1 

Total Value, 
Sales per acre 

Cost tb Consumer 
of 1 million 
calories 

dotswold . . 

816,427 

3,202 

£ a. A 

6 10 7 

£ a. A 

7 19 9 

Bugby . . . 

254,409 

1,000 

6 7 0 

26 12 7 

Harborough 

290,041 

1,140 

6 17 4 

23 13 7 
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nation during a period of emergency as the mixed com and meat 
of an arable district would be. 

The larger number of calories per acre on the Harborough 
farms as compared to the Rugby farms is largely due to the 
higher value placed on the increase of fat beef from the Welland 
valley, i.e. 2,000 calories per lb. against 1,500 calories per lb. 
This is justified by the fact that all cattle in the Harborough 
district are sold in very fat condition, so the increase will be of 
the highest calorie value possible for fat beef. 

The superiority of the Cotswold district in calorie production 
is not so marked if the question is regarded &om the point of 
view of calories produced per man employed, as shown in 
Table 19a. 

Table 19a. Produdion of Galories per Man employed, taking 
Rugby District as 1,000. 

Ootswold District 1,727 cals. 

Harborough ., 1,578 „ 

Bugby „ 1,000 „ 

This table shows that the efficiency of a labourer, from the 
point of view of producing food in time of emergency, is 72 per 
cent, higher in the Cotswold area and 67 per cent, higher in the 
Harborough area than it is in the Bugfy area, which last is 
typical of much of the grass land in the Midlands. 


SECTION VI. 

BCONOIPO SIZE OB HOLDING. 

It would be out of place to discuss at great length the meriis 
and demerits of large and small holdings, but something must 
said to illustrate how the s^tylei of farming is naturally adapts 
to the size of the farm in the Cotswold and Rugby districts 
respectively. It is only possible here to give to results of pro¬ 
duction, expenditure, etc., in condensed form in order to bring 
out the main points of comparison. 

From Table 20 it is seen that to nuinber of acres worked per 
man and per horse increases steadily as to farms grow larger 
while to expenses per acre (rent and rates, labour, fertilisers and 
manures) decrease on the larger famisi As would be expected, 
inroduction is higher,: as represented by the mon^ value of the 
sales per acre, as the farms grow smaller; the r^ffit of these tvri> 
tovements is that prodvotioLi P^ man is much to same for the 
three biggest size groups, though there is a distinct falHng ofiE ini 
to small holdings gronp. It should be mentioned again, that 
the expenses 6n farms under iOO acres appear low, as no charge , 
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Table 20.— Influence of Size of Holding on Expenditure and 
Production, Arable Farms, 


Size 

group 

No. of 
farms 

Average 

size 

Acres 

per 

mau 

Acres 

per 

horse 

Expenses 
per acre 

Production 
per acre 

Production 
per man 

Over 600 acres 

15 

acres 

699 

47 

62 

& 8, d. 
3 13 1 

£ 8, d, 
6 11 1 

£ 8. 

261 1 

300-600 acres 

26 

362 

41 

41 

4 3 10 

6 13 6 

266 17 

100-300 acres 

23 

181 

34 

33 

6 2 6 

7 9 4 

263 11 

Under 100 acres 

16 

63 

22 

26 

4 8 2 

9 11 11 

211 2 

Average of 

84 

281 

40 

41 

£4 4 8 

£6 10 7 

£261 4 


is made for family labour, 'which forms a large item though no 
money actually leaves the farms for it. 

The natural size unit for farms of this type would appear to 
be just under 300 acres judging from the second column in 
Table 20, as this was the size most commonly met with. In 
most instances the largest farms included a good deal of inferior 
land, which may in part account for the larger acreage worked 
per man and per horse on these groups. But the fact remains 
that labour can be used more economically on Jarge farms. 

The same general principles are brought out in Table 21, 
whibh deals ■with the size groups of grass farms. Production per 
acre decreases, sales per man increase, and the number of acres 
worked per man increases as the farms grow larger. There is 
one notable exception to this, namely the group comprising six 
“ meat ” farms under 100 acres, where the sales per man employed 
are greater than in the next group of meat farms. This is 
because these six farms included four of superlatively good land, 


Table 21.— Influence of Size of Holding on Expenditure and 
Production, Grass Farms {Rugby)* 



Size 

Group 


Aver¬ 

age 

size 

Acres 

per 

man 

Acres 

per 

horse 

Expenses 
per acre 

' 

Production 
per acre 

Production 

perman 

Heat ; 


8 

637 

121 

124 

& i. 

3 11 4 

£ 8, d, 
6 16 9 

£ 8, 
703 6 

Meat 


11 

364 

93 

126 

4 6 4 

6 9 1 

607 6 

Milk . 


2 

36$ 

68 

102 

see 

6 14 4 

466 16 

Meat 


19 

202 

73 

78 

3 14 11 


416 14 

Milk 


22 

174 

-60 

62 


8 13 

419 17 

MOk . . 


14 

62 

36 

37 

6 4 4 

8 12 7 

302 13 

Meat 


6 

74 

60 

88 

6 16 7 

7 12 7 

464 3 

Averages 

for 

82 

228 

73 

87 

£4 2 8 

£6 7 0 

£477 14 
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and cake was used more heavily on these than on any other 
farm. 

Comparison of Meed and Milk Farms .—^Ih eyaTnitiing Table 
21 the most interesting results are to be found by comparing 
meat with milk farms. It is clear that production is much more 
intensive on the latter, though generally their land is not good 
enough to be used for pure grazing. More labour is employed, 
but the value of the production per man employed is lower on 
the milking farms; they also appear to leave a much larger 
surplus from which a profit might be derived. Tlus bears out 
the general opinion that milk production has been one of the 
most lucrative styles of farming during the last few years. The 
averajge size of the pure grazing farms was 302 acres, and of the 
dauying farms only 142 acres. 

These figures show that as usual the less exacting sort of 
farming, namely pure grazing, gives the best return per man 
employed, but is of least service to the nation in providing food. 
Thm distmetion between dairying and grazing farms is most 
important, as the sales per acre are £1 Os. lOd. larger on the milk 
grass farms and 16s. lid. smaller on the meat grass farms than 
they are on the Cotswold farms.^ 

Exactly half of the Bugby grass farms visited range from 
100-300 acres; many more small-holdings could have been 
surveyed, but it was thought that twenty were sufficient to give 
results comparable with those obtained from the other size 
groups. Where individual men ooou]py a large area of grass 
land, it is frequently scattered about in fairly small units over 
several parishes, and not concentrated in a ring fence as on nao^ 
Cotswold arable farms *, this made it more difficult and com¬ 
plicated to collect exact figures for grass farms which came 
under the large size group headmgs. 

No refereixoe is made ini Table 21 to the Market Harborough 
farms, as the number visited in this district was not sufficient 
to warrant any subdivision into “ size groups.’? 


sBcmpNm;^: 

'ghkhbal <K>Nca.usmirs..,,, 

It may be said that the oonoluMons aniwed at after making 
the two surveys described in this paper ! are ihappheable to 
general conditionSj unless it is possible to argue from the par- 
ticiilar to the general; Eor the grass land surveyed is naturally 
more fertile and valuable than the arable land, and so the; s>fr: 

' . 1 . »;See;Teble'':82, page''245.. 
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veys might be said to be unfair to the interests of tillage in 
general, since very different results would be obtained if some 
rich arable district, such as the Fens, had been studied. The 
difference in value is most simply illustrated by reference to the 
rent paid for the land. 

Average rent 
per acre 
& a. d, 

Cotswold land . . . . • . 0 19 11 

Rugby land . . . . • • . 1 13 6 

Harborough land.2 6 2 

Thus, fanners are willing to pay 67 per cent, more for the 
Rugby land and 130 per cent, more for the Harborough land 
than they are for the Cotswold land. But under present eco¬ 
nomic conditions much land that is good enough to establish a 
fair turf in a few years will probably be laid back to grass, so it 
may be said that the Ootswolds are typical of what will remain 
of the arable land of England. In any case the object of the 
survey was not to supply materials for sweeping and possibly 
ill-founded statements applicable, to the whole country, but 
rather to examine and elaborate detailed evidence from the two 
districts selected. If it be borne in mind throughout that the 
arable farmers start at a disadvantage, as they have inferior raw 
material to wort with in the shape of their land, there is little to 
prejudice the comparison of the two areas as representing grass 
and arable farms respectively. 

There is little or no other grass land in the whole of England 
better than that in the WelEtnd valley and these farms were 
visited to obtain an estimate of the productivity of these superb 
pastures and compare it with residts obtained in the Rugby 
district, where there is a good deal of inferior ** store ” land 
mixed with the better land. It is on this magnificent pasture 
land that farming assumes its simplest form; here only the last 
stage in preparing the finished product, namely fat cattle and 
sheep, is gone through; yet the money value of the produce per 
acre is slightly larger than on the Cotswold farms. Rent is the 
most important item of expenditure on the best grass farms and 
labour plays relatively a very unimportant part. 

The principal statistical results of the surveys are summed 
up in Table 22. 

-The most interesting figures in this table are those contrast¬ 
ing grazing and dairying grass farms, for production per acre is 
much greater on the milk farms (measured in money values) 
though production per man is less. Thus where grass land is 
■ used for dairying rather than grazing it has advantages approxi¬ 
mating to those of tillage fanning in providing employment in 
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Table 22 .—Summary of BesuUs. 


Typo of 
Parm 

No 


Acrco 

Production 

Produc- 

Produc- 


in 

Group 

per 

man 

per 

horse 

in 1»000 
calories 

tion in 
money 

tion in 
money 

Expenses 
per acre * 


per acre 

per acre 

per man 


Cotswold— 





£ a. d. 

£ 

£ 8, d. 

Arable . . 

84 

40 

41 

816 

6 10 7 

261 4 

00 

Bugby— 

Grass—^milk 
Bugby— 

Grass—^meat 

38 

60 

61 

342 

7 19 6 

394 18 

4 13 8 

44 

91 

106 

221 

5 13 8 

520 4 

3 18 2 

Harborough— 








Meat 

6 

100 

248 

290 

6 17 4 

686 14 

3 16 11 


* This column includes rent and rates, labour, fertilisers and feeding 
stuffs only. 


rural districts and producing a large bulk of food-stufis. If the 
value of a fanning sptenx is, however, measured in calories, 
even the milking grass farms produce considerably less than 
half as much food as the Cotswold farms, while the meat farms 
produce only slightly over a quarter as much as the Cotswold 
farms. 

Bearing these distinctions between dairying and grazing 
farms in mind, it must b^ remembered that the &al conclusions 
bn the last page are for the grass district as a whole, and taking 
all the eighty-two Bugby farms together the intensity of pro¬ 
duction on the dairying farms is just balanced by the easier 
ranching methods on the pure grazing farms. 

It is hard to sum up in a few sentences the broad results of 
the investigations which have been carried out, as so much 
depends on the different points of view from which the problem 
may be discussed. It is undoubtedly to the interest of the 
community at large that as much food, as possible should be 
produced from the land of England, and more intensive pro¬ 
duction wffl maintain a larger nmnbar of farm labourers. The 
quantity of labour employed has been shown to be roughl;^ twice 
as large on the arable farms as on the grass farms, while the 
“ energy value ” of the food produced is more tlym three times 
as great. These facts taken by themselves would seem to prove 
that nothing can be said in defence of grass land. But, unril 
hurnsn nature is changed, it is unpo^ble to ignore the fact that, 
farmers natruaUy wish to obtain a marimu3n. return for a mini-.. 
iuum. of outlay, and effort* This they can be^ do on grass land, 
as shown by the fact that the sales per man employed ate 
per cent more in the Btgby district than hi the Cotswold di^ ‘ 
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trict. It is probable that if a man could be found with sufficient 
courage and enterprise to break up some of the old grass land of 
the Mi^ands he wrould grow- very heavy crops and increase the 
production of the land enormously. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that the facts which have been collected all tend to prove 
that under present conditions grass farming, where soil and 
climate admit of the grass land being good, is the safest economic 
policy. 

H. J. Vatjghait. 

Agrictaltural Economics Kesearch Institute, 

Oxford. 


RESEARCH WORK BY THE SOCIETY 
IN 1924. 

I.— Electeio Power ir Agrioulturb. 

Pbbraob. 

The study of the use of dectric power in agriculture which is 
embodied in the following paper was undertaken at the request 
of the Besearch Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
The present instalment contains an account of existing practice 
in electrical engineering, so far as it is applicable to agriculture, 
and of the mo^ imporSint special experiments which have been 
made. As the application of electric power to rural purposes 
is extending, it is hoped that in some future number of the 
Journal a second contribution may appear describing any new 
and useful results which may then have been obtained. 

Much of this first part is merely a compilation of facts already 
known; but it was thought that it might prove convenient to 
have those facts and the inferences wMch can be drawn from 
them recorded in one place in an accessible form. Moreover, 
although there is now a considerable literature of the subject, 
it consists for the most part either of scattered papers on par¬ 
ticular points, or of short general accounts written by pioneer 
workers who sometimes seem to allow the flood of their enthu¬ 
siasm to droTm their critical sense. This enthusiasm is natural 
and in a way useful, but perhaps a calmer survey may now not 
be out of place. 

Besides studying as much of the avaflable literature as I 
could find and read in the time at my disposal, I have consulted 
many who have special knowledge of various parts of the sub¬ 
ject. Among them I wish particularly to thank the following: 
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Mr. Borlase Matthews, who first brou^t the question to the 
notice of the Itesearoh Committee, and showed me the equip¬ 
ment of his own farm; Captain Owen, Director of the Oxford 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering, who has helped me in 
ways too many to specify; Mr. H. G. Richardson, of the Ministry 
of Agriculture; Mr. Adeane and Sic Dou^s Newton, who gave 
me details of the power used on their own land; Mr. C. G. Lamb, 
of the Cambridge Engineering Laboratory; Mr. E. J. Dykes 
and Mr. D. R. Pye, both of trinity College; Mr. Burrough, of 
Wedmore, and Mr. H. E. Phillips, of Kintbury. My acknow¬ 
ledgments are also due to the Rural Industries Bureau, to the 
British Thomson-Houston Company, the General Electric Com¬ 
pany, the Cambridge Electric Supply Company, the Austin 
Motor and Lighting Companies, and Betters of Yeovil, all of 
whom have given me valuable information about recent practice 
and costs. But, of course, I am alone responsible for the con¬ 
clusions which have been drawn and the opinions which are 
expressed. 


The possible applications of diectricity to agriculture are of 
two kinds 

(A) Where there is some specific electric action, as in the 

stimulation of growing crops by a high-pressure electric 
discharge; 

(B) Where electric currents are used, as M ordinary engineer¬ 

ing practice, to convey power from one place to anothm*, 
and drive motors or light electric lamps. 

Under (A) the following applications are considered:— . 

I. The eleotrolytio treatment of seeds; 

II. The electric treatment of kirilagC; 

III. The deotrio sterilisarion of milk; 

IV. The electro-culture of growing drops ; 

V. The reduction of the taught in ploughing. 

Undpr (B) are dealt wUh :—; 

I. The general problem of noechanioal power in agriculture; 
n. Electric energy and powers; 
m. llie different uses of electrie power in agriculture; 

IV. The probabU demt^ for eiectrio ^wCr, and the possi- 
bmty Of pubho dectrio supply, 

(1) The power now used on fams, 

(2V Existing examples of eleotrifioation, 

'■ (8) Keld work, 

; /(4), Eural ;d6otin^ 
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V. Village power stations, 

(1) Water turbines, 

(2) Heat engines; 

VI. Private electric installations, 

(1) Water turbines and windmills, 

(2) Oil engines. 

Ifindthat the probable demand for power and light in purely 
agrictiltural areas is too small to be generally remunerative to 
large central power stations. We cannot expect supply com- 
paznes or local authorities to run a network of mains over 
the countryside. Moreover, the cost of transforming high- 
tension currents down to a workable voltage is too great foi 
a single farm. Nevertheless, an intensive study of one neigh¬ 
bourhood shows that, where there is a line of villages, it will 
probably pay to supply them with electricity at a moderate 
voltage, when the cost of transforming is less, and to connect 
up with the farms which lie within reach. 

A certain number of village power stations already exist. 
Five examples are described, two depend!^ on water power, 
two on heat engines, and one pn a combination of both; figures 
of costs and charges are given. Village electric supply can 
clearly be made a success. Very little of the power thus 
gmerated is used in agriculture, but electric light is a great 
boon to village life, and some help to rural industries. 

Several types of private installation are described, and esti- 
msttes of cost and of working expenses are given. Many engine- 
driven sets now made are quite satisfactory, and should be 
found useful on farms, especially when automatic in action. 
And, in the future, the prospecl^ of small electric generators 
driven by water turbines or by windmills should not be over¬ 
looked. 


(A) SPEcmo Eleotrio Action. 

I. Electrolytic Treatment of Seeds, 

Some few years ago a treatment called the Wolfryn process 
was introduced, in which seeds were placed in a salt solution 
and an electric current passed through the bath. It was claimed 
that an increased yield was obtained when the seeds were grown. 
Further experiment has not confirmed this claim. Sir John 
Erussell collected the available evidence in a paper which will 
be found in ihe Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture for January, 
1920, and concluded that the few positive results were inadequate, 
and that no case had been made out for belief in the value of 
the process. Again, a subsequent investigation, carried out by 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons,^ led to a negative result. 

^SeeJtmrnalKjtheMin, a/A$rr.,Aug.,1920;orNcf«t«-e,Vol. 106, p.337. 
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n. Electric Treatment of Ensilage. 

It seems that an improvement in the quality of ensilage is 
obtained by passing an electric current through it, probably 
owing to the heat developed, and I understand from Captain 
Owen that in Germany much research is being carried out on 
this subject. In particular a monograph by A. Vietze,^ of 
Halle, makes clear the principles underlying the process and 
describes a new form of apparatus. 

To obtain sweet ensilage, it is necessary to suppress the 
acetic and butyric acid bacteria in favour of those producing 
lactic acid. This can be done by raising the temperature to at 
least 47® 0., above which only the lactic ferment can act. 
One method is to let the crop lie out till the proportion of 
water falls to 70 or 65 per cent. The crop is packed loose 
into the silo to a convenient depth and left so as to promote 
oxidation till it heats spontaneously to 60® 0.; then it is con¬ 
solidated, and covered by another loose layer of the same depth. 
To pass an electric current is merely another method of rapidly 
reaching the desired temperature. 

In a method due to Schweizer, fully described in a paper 
on Electro-Fodder by H. Osten,® the current is passed between 
iron plates at top and bottom of the silo. This requires insula¬ 
ting sides, difficult to obtain. Vietze has therefore designed 
screw-shaped electrodes, which are screwed into the silage, and 
between these electrodes, or between the electrodes and the 
walls, the electric current is passed. The consumption is about 
20 to 30 electric units per ton of silage, but no satisfactory esti¬ 
mate is given of the corresponding gain in feeding value. 

HI. Electric Sterilisation of Milk. 

Experiments carried out by Professor Beattie and Mr. F. G 
Lewis at Liverpool since 1914, and some supplementary work at 
Birmingham, go to show that milk may be treated, by passing a 
high-pressure alternating current through it, in such a way that 
its contents of bacteria are reduced by 99*9 per cent., without 
raising the temperature in bulk beyond 63® or 64® C. It is 
not quite clear whether this is due to a specific bactericidal 
action of the electric current or to local heating, but the condi¬ 
tions necessary for success seem to have been fuEy determined, 
and, from the practical point of viewi no further scientific investi¬ 
gation seems necessaiy.® The Health Committee of the City 
of Liverpool established a lairge plant to deal with milk on these 

Die. BUhHsoh^ 

* ElekttofuUef^ Hermann O^n, Oharlottenburg, 1923. 

® See Medical Research Oommittee, Special Iteport Series, Ho. 49,1920. 
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lines. It was found to work perfectly, but it was too expensive, 
and for that reason was discontinued. Modem views favour 
care in the production and handling of milk rather than sterilisa¬ 
tion, and tend to rely on the resistant power of a healthy popula¬ 
tion to deal with the few stray harmful bacteria sometimes 
foimd in clean milk. 

17. EUdro-cuUure of Growing Grope. 

Early experiments by Sir Oliver Lodge and others seemed 
to indicate that growing crops benefited by a high-tension electric 
discharge, passing between the earth and a wire network over¬ 
head. 

This surprising indication led the Ministry of Agriculture in 
1918 to appoint a Departmental Committee to investigate the 
subject, and to arrange for a grant from the Development Com¬ 
mission. An abstract of their fifth Intedm Report appeared in 
the Journal of the Ministry, Vol. XXX, 1923-4, but the full 
reports have not been published, and for them 1 am indebted 
to the Ministry. 

- From 1918 till now, laboratory, pot-culture, and small-plot 
experiments have been carried out. Erom 1918 to 1922 field 
i^speriments were also made, but it was then felt that these 
^o^d be postponed till the general scientific work was more 
, advanced, and the electrical conditions necessary for success 
better understood. It is proposed to start field work again at 
an early date. 

The preliminary experiments show a large preponderance of 
positive results. The Committee in 1923 stated that a 20 per 
cent, increase can be obtained with certain cereal field crops. 

It seems that alternating current is rather more efieotive 
than direct current; that the current need not exceed one milli- 
ampere per acre, with a voltage of 20,000 to 60,000, and that 
an application for 6 hours aday for one month early in the crop’s 
growth is even more effective than a three months’ treatment. 

S i mil ar experiments have been made in America, Erance, 
Germany, and Bohemia, and many favourable results obtained.^ 
But success is not universal, and in some cases electrification 
has damaged growing plants. It is clear that the conditions 
necessary have not yet been fully established. 

Nevertheless, there is a strong case for further experiment. 
Of course, the whole thing is still very speculative. On the face 
of it, one would expect such a process as high-tension electrifica- 
rion to be more suited to the intezisive methods of the market 
gardener than to the field cultivations of the arable farmer. 
Moreover, it is pri)bable that other developments now proceed- 

^ Trullinger s Amer. Soo. of Agr. Engineers, June, 1924. 
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ing, such as plan.t-bjreeding and impxoTements in cultivation by 
sub-soiling, &o., ■will produce a greater effect for a given expendi¬ 
ture. Even the difference between the crops of good and bad 
farmers is greater than that produced by electrification, and it 
would be easier and more economical for the bad crops to be 
•le^velled up to the good by ordinary well-faiown methods of 
improved cultivation. The extra yield of 20 per cent., or what¬ 
ever it may eventually prove to be, is thCTefore oiily wortih 
auning at by the good farmer who is already exploiting tried 
methods to ■the full. Eor him, electrification may prove a pay¬ 
ing proposition, especially if the improvement be found to apply 
to other crops in -the rotation as well as cereals, and if the ears 
of cereals do not become too heavy for their straw. 

Future results are almost sure to be of great scientific interest; 
they 'wiU probably help the market gardener, and may eventually 
be useful to the farmer. But I do not expect them to lead to 
immediate results of practical importance. 

V. Bedmdion of i/ie Draught in Ploughing. 

In the Journal of AgrvouUural Science for April, 1024, there 
■will be found an account of some experiments by Messrs. E. M. 
Growther and W. B. BEaines, which showed a reduction in tiie 
Motion on a> metal plate moving over moist soil whai an electric 
current was passed from soil to plate, the plate being negative. 
This reduction, 'the authors think, may be due to the formation 
of a film of wa'ber, which lubricates the surfaces in contact. 

Some preliminary field experiments were made to confirm or 
disprove this laboratory, result. The field tests were made both 
at Bothamsted and at Mr. Borlase Matthews’ farm at Greater 
Feloourt. The current was conveyed to -the plbu^ either by a : 
trailing cable or from a dynamo oanried oh the tractor. It was 
found that the drav^ht cff the plou^ 'vms reduced by a current 
between the coulto and the mould-board. The change was too 
small to be of praotioal use, but it is su^^ted that turner 
experiments may lead to an improvement in tihe^ process. 

Other speoifib effe<^ of eteoMoity on plants sdght be cited. 
Several are named in a useful summary presaated by R. ^. Trul- 
hnger, of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, to -the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, June, 1924. But those oon- 
sidered aboTO aire probably at present the most important. 

(B) EMOTOM OraSBOT AS PdWBB. 

I. GejiamZ C'bws^JemiMMW. 

Modem j^tpriea and railwa]™ are contihually inoreasiiig their 
demands for mechanical po'wer, '«md m» dndm^ elects tran^ . 
missibn convenient ! and ; economical. Hence , it is, sbmedmei 
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argued that, in agriculture also, an increase of mechanical power 
operated electrically must necessarily be an advantage, and that 
the slowness of its adoption must be due to the stupidity or 
conservatism of farmers, or a failure of electrical engineers to 
understand rural requirements. 

Now,electricity maybe useful to the farmer in various ways, 
but the reasoning given above seems based on a false analogy. 
Hiere is an essential difference between a farm and a factory. 

In a factory, the bulk of the energy needed to convert the 
raw material iuto the finished product is obtained either directly 
from a steam engine or from electric motors driven by a steam 
or water turbine at a public power station. The control and 
direction both of the materials used and of the main motors or 
engines is done by hand, or by quite subsidiary low-power 
machinery guided by hand. 

On a farm, the energy needed to convert the raw materials 
in soil and air into wheat or roots or grass is obtained by natural 
processes from sunlight. Perhaps hafi a calorie ^ of heat may fall 
on a square centimetre in a minute on a sunny summer’s day in 
England. That means about 2,000 horse-power per acre. A 
thousand-acre farm, wMch hi output may be compared with a 
very mall factory, has freely poured on to it an^hing up to 
2 on which it draws for its main supply of energy. 

If we bake a growing season of six months and suppose that 
we get the equivalent of three hours’ sunshine a day, each 
acre receives heat equivalent to about 1,000,000 horse-power- 
hours for the farming year. 

Of course, only a fraction of this energy is available, and, 
only a part of that fraction is actually used. The fuel value 
of a wheat-crop of 30 bushels of grain and 30 cwts. of straw may 
be about 3 X 10® calories, the equivalent of sonoe 6,06o h.p.h., 
the one two-hundredth part of the million received. 

The limiting factor which controls the rate of growth is sel¬ 
dom or never deficiency of light. But sunlight, direct or diffuse, 
is the main source of power, and the farmer’s function in life is 
to coax nature to use as much of this sun-energy as she will 
for the benefit of man. AD cultivations, whether carried on by 
hand, horse, tractor, or electric motor, are merely guiding or con- 
feolling operations, which direct a tithe of this vast flood of power 
into useful channels. They are carried out only for short periods 
at long intervals and at different places over a large area of land. 

The secondary operations, by which some of the food grown 
is converted into meat or milk, are also carried out by natural 
processes, the energy needed coming from the food, and thus 
indirectly again from the sun. The power used in threshing, 

^ A calorie as used in physics; the biochemical calorie is 1,000 of 
these unite. 
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chafi-ontting, &o., goes to finish the first rough products, and 
the only otW large consumption of energy is in transport to 
store-yard or market. All this maJkes the power used in agri¬ 
culture essentially different from that concentrated on the 
work within the walls of a factory, every day and at the same spot. 

Thus we see that the horse or machine power used in agri¬ 
culture is analogous, not to the main power employed in a fac¬ 
tory, hut to that Uttie which is used therein for controUmg 
devices, for finishing operations, and for carrying away the 
finis hed goods. On this true analogy, the scope of nfienhn.ninB.1 
power is seen to be much less in farming than in industrial 
manufacture. The farmer’s main power station is and must he 
the sun. 

n. Electric Energy and Power. 

Power is defined as the rate of doing work, and the power 
of an electric current in watts is measured by multiplying together 
the electrical pressure or tension expressed in volts and the 
strength of the current expressed in amperes, just as the power 
of a waterfall in foot-pounds per minute is measured by the 
product of the “ head,” or height, of the fall and the weight of 
water which fiows over it per minute. 

One horse-power (h.p.) is defined as 33,000 ft.-lbs. per minute, 
and this is very nearly three-quarters of one practical electric 
unit or kilowatt (kw.), equal to a thousand watts. 

Work done is usually measured in horae-power-hours (h.p.h.) 
or kilowatt-hours (kw.h.)—the work done when a horse-power 
or a kilowatt is used for an hour. 

To convey power electrically, copper wires, carried overhead 
or in insulated underground cables, are needed. The currents ; 
used flow through the substance of the oop|>er, and so the cur¬ 
rent-carrying oaW>^ity of a wire is proportional to its area of 
cross-section and diminishes with its length. It is then cl^ 
froin the first paragraph that, to convey a given amount of poww. 
a given distance, we can diminish the copper needed by inert¬ 
ing the voltage and decreasing the etperent; That is why poww 
companies use high-pressure mains, with currents perhaps of 
10,0^ to 50,000 volts. But such currents are dangerous, and 
it is 3iecesSary to tiansform them down before To trans¬ 
form easily and economically, it is necessary to use altt^^^ 
currents—^tha>t iSi currents periodically reversed in dheotion, 
usually 50 times a second, Altei^tiog currents,; preferably 
- what are called three-phase ourrehts, must therefore be used 
^hen distances aire great j and such currents will almost certainly 
be emplc^ed in the proposed “ deottifioation of the country ” 
from huge power stations. ‘ 

The problem of .the applicationelectrio powim must be.;. 
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regarded in two aspects—^firstly, when a public supply is avail¬ 
able; and secondly, when a private installation is necessary. 
These two oases are dealt with below, but, before they can be 
fully investigated, the chief possible uses of electric power in 
agriculture must be considered. 

■ ni. Different Uses of Ekctric Power in Agriculture. 

There is no doubt that, if electric supply were available, 
farmers could use electric motors for aU purposes for which they 
now use oil engines or water-wheels, such as chaff-cutting, grind¬ 
ing, threshing, root-cutting, wood-sawing, pumping, &c. Electric 
motors, especially those for three-phase currents, are very simple 
and robust. They are cheaper and longer lived than oil or petrol 
engines. On tiie other hand, most farmers only use power for a 
few hours a week, so that expensive transforming or generating 
plant might prove unremunerative. 

Next there are a number of operations such as cream-separat¬ 
ing, butter-churning, sheep-shearing, horse-clipping, now often 
done by hand, which can be more conveniently, speedily, and 
economically done by power when small motors of | to 2 h.p. 
are available. The number of these operations can easily be 
extended. 

Then there are many new applications. For instance, Mr. 
Borlase Matthews uses an incubator in which a current of hot 
air is driven over the eggs by an electric fan. This gives a very 
uniform temperature everywhere, and much reduces the size 
of the apparatus. 

It seems that the method of drying crops by blowing through 
the stack a current of hot air has now become a practical agri- 
cidtural operation. The fan may, of course, be driven by an 
oil engine, and this has the advantage that the waste heat of 
the engine might be used to help warm the air. But in other 
ways, an electric motor would possibly be more convenient were 
current available. 

There is one very important point—^that electric current 
gives an easy, efficient, and economical niethod of lighting, 
which may safely be used where flame lights are dangerous or 
inadmissible. There is no doubt that electric light in oow-staUs 
would tend to cleanliness and save loss of milk in winter. In 
poul^ farming, by turning on light for a short time in the 
evening and feeding the birds, the proportion of eggs laid in 
winter, when prices are high, can be increased. Again, the 
action of {ultra-violet light for ten minutes daily seems to raise 
the number of the eggs laid and increase the proportion which 
are fertile.^ On any farm, it is clear that with electric light 

» Hughes and Payne : Sdmce, Vdi LX, p. 649. New York, 1924. 
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some work might be earned on into later hoxirs, while the 
amenities of rural life generally would be increased by good 
lighting. Indeed, I regard lighting as the chief function of 
electric current in country districts, and power as subsidiary. 

With regard to other domestic uses, unless very cheap power 
is available, it is unlikely that farmers would take a very favour¬ 
able view of electric cooking, and still less of electric heating. 
But electric irons are said to be popular, and this is confirmed 
in the case of farms by such experience as is avai^ble. Aga.iTi^ 
power may be employed for washing-machines where much 
laundry work is done, and probably other things, such as vacuum 
cleaners, may become common as time goes on. But at present 
experience shows that an occasional electric iron is almost the 
only article which absorbs electric current for domestio heat or 
power on ordinary Englirii farms. 

Edtherto, from the electrical and mechanical points of view, 
the applications of electric current as power wbic^ we have des¬ 
cribed are quite strai^tforward, and can be dealt with in accord¬ 
ance with known principles, though special knowledge is needed 
to draw specifications for some of the plant required. But when 
we turn to field work the case is different. 

Many attempts have been made abroad and a few in England 
to devise a good form of electric ploughing apparatus.^ The 
most common is similar to the familiar steam plough. Two 
electric motors mounted on wagons haul a plough backwards 
and forwards between them by means of a rope of steel wire. 
In other forms only one windup motor is used, the rope return¬ 
ing over a pulley on an anchor^ wagon at the other ride of the 
firid.^ Another plant uses a wire rope running round four 
rides of a rectangle, the motor being kept throughout at one . 
ride of the field, and the plough being muled backwrids and 
forwards along the opposite ride between anchored pulleys, whioht 
are moved as the woi^ic pi^boeeds.^ 

In all these methods, the exgpehditnre df energy seems to be 
from 20 to 40 kw.h. per acre, according to the depth of the 
furrow and the nat^ of the sod. &ese figures may be. 
compared with Ihore obtained in tractor trials. At Sitowar-, 
dine in 1921 the av^age work done on, the draw-bars in ploxgh- 
ing an acre 8 in. deep was 20’5 h.p.h., equal to 16'2 ekotrie 
units. The tcaotors seem to waste about half thrir total output, 
which was about 40 h.p.h:., or 80 kvir<h., the same as the electrical 
i»8uite within the liinits of variation. 

Again, two horses '(riH plough an arare ,aE ftee-TTOrMng land 

^Dehunatie: Beoue CHuMl 'de PSleetrioitii Sieo., 1917; 

Srimohart, jpaoiiriblri> on MeeUit^ in Agricx^imret Borlaao JffatttowB,;, 

Blec» 1922/ 

»10/p* 3^?5^ aisb Sbi.; Abstracts 
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in a day of 7 hoxirs. If we assume that a horse does the rated 
amount of 33,000 ft.-lbs per minute, this means 14 h.p.h., 
or 10'6 kw,h. On heavy land three horses may plough | acre 
in 6 hours, so that an acre needs 24 h.p.h., or 18 kw.h. Horses 
seem to be very efficient ploughing machines, which apply all 
their energy to the job, and do not waste half of it like tractors 
or electric ploughs. Taking the usual estimate of 6s. a day for 
the total cost of a horse’s labour and 6$. for a man’s wage, the 
cost of ploughing with horses is 165. an acre for light and 21s. 
an acre for heavy land. I am told by a man who owns steam- 
tackle that the total cost for an acre of heavy land is ISs. 6d. 
The cost of electric current for the same work at 2|d, a unit 
would be about 85., but, in the absence of figures for cost and 
depreciation of the very elaborate plant required, no useful 
estimate of the total cost of electric ploughing can be given. 

Now it seems probable that a large fraction of the electric 
energy in aU these methods is wasted in hauling the rope, &c., 
and the difficulties of moving anchorages are considerable. Some 
people, therefore, have set to work on other lines, and designed 
ploughing sets “^th an electric motor attached to a balance 
ploughs The plough carries a flexible electric cable wound on a 
drum, pays it out as it goes one way and winds it up as it returns 
on the next set of furrows. I do not know whether experiments 
have been m^e to test if the efficiency gained by hauling on 
an anchored chain or steel rope would be worth the extra trouble 
involved. In any case, with this apparatus we have a consider¬ 
able weight attached to the plough, which is bad for the land. 
The cable must be armoured for protection, and it seems likely 
it would even then soon wear out. 

With any system of electric ploughing, it is necessary, of 
course, to lead the electric current to the field, and this can be 
done most cheaply by means of overhead wires. The need for 
such connections, the danger of high-tension currents^ and the 
difficulty and cost of haunng the very heavy winding wagons 
on to the field, are serious drawbacks to electric plouglnng. 
In a flat country of large arable fields, where alone mechanical 
ploughing of any sort has advantage over horse-work, it seems 
that tractors are most convenient on light land and steam-tackle 
on heavy soil. 

Moreover, Captain Owen finds that in recent continental 
experience, electric ploughing sets are subject to heavy deprecia¬ 
tion, and, for that reason, are more costly than steam. Electric 
ploughing is therefore being abandoned in many districts on the 
Continent, and, for the time being, till some more efficient method 
is devised, or some definite new idea is forthcoming, it is unlikely 
to be successful in England. . 
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IV. The Probable Demand for Electric Power and tile Possibility . 
of Public Supply. 

Having thus considered some of the possible functions of 
electric power in agricultme, we must proceed to examine whether 
the demand would justify a supply company in running mB.iTia 
into a rural area. In other words, what amount of power per 
acre or per square mile would farmeirs use, and how would the 
demand be distributed over the day and over the year ? The 
Goal Conservation Committee of the Ministry of Beconsianiction 
(Cd. 9084) recommended the establishment of large power 
stations near coal-fields. If any such extension of electdo power 
materialises, can we fairly ask for rural areas to be supplied 
with current 1 The question is pressing and important. 

I have investigated the problem in two ways. Etotly, by 
an inquiry into the power now used on farms, and an estimate 
of that which would be taken for li^t and other domestic uses 
were current available. Secondly, by obtaining as much infor¬ 
mation as I could get about electric power actually consumed in 
those few areas where it is already available. 

1. The Power now used on Farms. 

It is, of course, impossible to deal with the question as though 
all farms were similar. Methods differ so profoun(fiy that even 
an average would be misleading. One can only investigate 
individual farms representative of different types m agriculture. 

I have taken four oases which may be considered to repre¬ 
sent (a) grass-land dairy farming, (6) mixed farming, (c) heavy 
land arable farming, (d) bght land arable farming, the SxsA two 
being in the W^t of England, the last two in East Anglia. Eor. 
ea>oh of these farms I have obtained figures, from which I could . 
calculate approximately the energy £rom oil ei^ines u^ to 
drive bam machinery during one yeaTi and calomte also the : 
equivalent of that energy in electdo units. 

If electdo current were available, doubtless it wduld be used 
for lifting. A house and set of buildings, ought install from 
t'f^ty to twenty-five lamps, and each cotta^ three more. 
Each lamp might consume about 10 electdo units per annuin. 
Other domestic uses are doubtful, but, as already said, electric 
irons are popular, and I am told a faxfiihou^ might use one fcnr . 
five hours a week. Working at 400 watts, it wotdd oonsame 
100 units a yeser. Few dairy farms me^butter or cheese now- 
adajre^the milk is generally sold as such—but occasipnally. a 
little power might be used in a dairy. , 

On these lines the estanm^ m the table on the inext page: - 
have been compile. . 

The inquiries refer to kr^ farms; but in any tra^ td , 
country small holdinj^ will wo bcour, and expraienoe shows 
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tliat they take less power per acre. A reduction of 20 per cent, 
has been allowed for this correction in the last column. 

Much more power is used in winter than in summer. Thus 
in (6) the ratio was given as 5 to 1, and in (c) as 9 to 1. This 
is serious from the point of view of a Central Electric Supply 
Station—^what is called the annual load factor is very bad. 



Per¬ 

centage 

Energy per Acre 
actually used 
in a Year 

Estimated Electric Units for 
Power, Li^t and Heat per 
annum 


of'' 

Arable 

Xiand. 

Horse- 

Equiva¬ 

lent 

Per 

Per Sq. Mile. 



power- 

honia 

Electric 
i Units { 

Acre 

Large 

Pamofi 

Farms of 
all Sizes 

(a) Dorsetshire dairy 
farm .... 

15 

1-16 

0-87 

3-6 

2,000 

1,600 

{h) Devonshire mixed 
farm .... 

45 

10-4 1 

7-8 

10-0 

6,000 

4,800 

(e) Cambridgeshire heavy 
landi .... 

60 

8-8 

6-6 

8*5 

7,000* 

5,600* 

{d) Cambridgeshii’e light 
land .... 

75 

15-1 ' 

11-3 

12-0 

7,500 

6,000 


2. Existing Examples of Electrificoition, 

Now let us compare these pre^ctions with the actual con- 
suinption of electric energy where current is available and motors 
an.d lamps at work. Unfortunately, all English examples are 
in grass countries, and for arable land one must look abroad. 

I have obtained figures in the following cases:— 

{a) At Wedmore, in Somerset, a local company supplies the 
village and neighbourhood, including fifty-two farms, consisting 
of grass with orchards, to a total area of 4,053 acres. In one year 
these farms used 6,274 units for light, and 1,001 for power. 

(6) In Herefordshire, rural mams have been installed with 
the help of the Development Commission. The figures are taken 
partly from a report and partly from more recent verbal infor¬ 
mation. They are probably not very accurate. 

(c) Mr. Borlase Matthews gave the Eesearoh Committee of 
the B.A,S.E. details about twenty-one British farms of a total 
area of 1,342 acres, of which 84| acres are arable land, 

(d) Figures for Wiirtemberg before the war are. given by 
Eeisser,® (1) for a large farm of 230 acres, and (2) for twenty-five 
small facnis with a total area of 581 acres. 

^ No grinding 

* The figures have been raised to allow for this. 

« Ehhtr%s<M JSnergm&tsorgung WtndZwsfter Bezirhe. Walter Reisser, 
Berlin, 1912. 
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Peicentage 
oi Arable 
Land 

Electiio Units 



Used per 
Acre for 
Power 

Used per 
Farm for 
Light 

1 Power, Light and 
Heat 



Per Acre 

Per Sq. 
Mile 

(a) Grass and orchard 
farms near Wedmore 


0-25 

120 

1*7 

i 

1,080 

(b) Herefordshire farms. 

— 

. _ 

_ 

3-1 

1,880 

(c) Small farms described 





by Mr. Borlase Mat- ' 






thews .... 

6*3 

0*49 

212 

4*4 

2,600 

(d) Wiirtemberg small 





farms * . . . 


— 

. — 

10-0 

6,000 

Wiirtemberg large i 





farm .... 




11:0 

6,800 


It will be seen that these realised results agree fairly well 
with the estunate based on the power of oil engines used on 
English farms. It appears that the total consumption of electric 
energy for power, l%ht and heat varies from about 1^ to 11 
units per acre, as the proportion of arable land rises. This 
indicate a present demand of .1,000 to 6,000 units a year per 
square mile of ooun^, if all farms took the current when avail¬ 
able. It makes no aUowanoe for future devebpments in tke 
use of electric current, but it is probably a maximum estimate 
in present conditions. 

Now, for an Electric ^Supp^y Oconpany,, these fiiguros seem 
absurdly sms^. In towns the consumption per square nnle 
may be a hundred times as much. Moreover, the fact that 
farms use |)ower at irregular intervals, for. short times, and mnch 
more in winter than su]mner, inalms the agricultural load very , 
awkward and unremunCTative: 1 am told that it is becoming 
very unpopular with supply companies on the Continent, wher¬ 
ever farms have been connected vrith the mains. ; 

But, before dismisring oential sumly for rural areas as imprao- 
tioahle, we must comder the ]^ossibility of inorearing the agri¬ 
cultural demand and of oomhiniog it with other uses mr eleoixio 
current in country districts; , 

3. Work 

4s e^lained above, it is unlikely that at present eleotric 
povver will be used ter moving field work, but it may be of rate|^ 
to see how ike demand for current woidd be .afieeted, if plough¬ 
ing were done by electric niotets. : , 

, Id a grass' dairy country the proportion of arable land is so 
• low, and ike fields aa» »siMuly so^^ tize, that nothing hut '’ 

hortes oan be used, bub te fiat nei^bourhob(b wl^ 'tiieie: ^ 
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more arable land, the use of mechanioal power becomes possible. 

If we reckon that three-quarters of the arable land on a farm 
is ploughed each year, and allow another ploughing for land 
under roots, on mixed (half arable) farms some 300 acres are 
ploughed per square mile. For light land this will need about 
16 h.p.h., and for heavy land perhaps 24 h.p,h., per acre. For 
medium land we may take 20 h.p.h., or 16 kw.h., at an expense 
of 16 X 2 = 30 kw.h. per acre, or 9,000 units per square mile. 
If three-quarters of the land is arable, this rises to 12,000 units. 
Thus the work which would be done in ploughing seems some¬ 
what to exceed that absorbed by light and farmyard machinery. 

But, as said above, experience shows that at present electric 
ploughing is not usually convenient or a financial success, and, 
till new or improved methods are devised, we cannot fairly 
reckon it as likely to add to the agricultural demand for electric 
power. 

A much more promising outlook is presented by fans for 
drying crops. These seem likely to be a real help to farmers 
in wet seasons. Possibly they will not be much used in dry 
seasons, but even then it may pay thus to treat some crops while 
others lie m the sun. 

I think that usually it would be found better to drive some 
of the fans at all events by an oil engine, for the following reason. 
Qreen crops are perhaps three times the weight of dry crops, so 
that to save carting, it will be well to stack them on the field. 
Brin^g wires to the field may be troublesome and expensive— 
it w3l usually be found easier to take a portable oil engine or 
tractor. Nevertheless, where current is available, for a field 
near the homestead or for ricks built in the farmyard, doubtless 
electric power will be used. Perhaps this might cover half the 
- total of the crops dried artificially. 

The Oxford results go to show that, with hot air, a 20-ton 
rick can be dried in 9 or 10 hours. Assuming that about 6 h.p. 
is used, this seems to indicate a consumption of 2 kw.h. per 
ton. Perhaps 200 tons of hay, or its drying equivalent in other 
crops, may be made per square mile. If half of this be dried 
artfficially, and half that by electric power, we get as a guess 
60 tons, taking 100 kw.h., per square mile of country—a small 
addition to the probable demand. 

4. Bural Bkctric Supply, 

Since electric ploughiag is not likely to develop in the near 
future^ and the demand for electric power for drying crops is 
likely to be small, it will be safer to return to those uses of elec¬ 
tricity already proved, and the actual consumption of power 
by bam machnaery. Here, as we have seen, the probable maxi¬ 
mum annual consumption per square mile for purely agrioul- 
tuird purposes for which power is now used and for light, &;c., 
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tatiges from about 1,000 units on grass-land to 6,000 units in an 
arable country. 

Of course, farms are not the only consumers even in a rural 
area. The supply might be taken by waterwor^, blacksmittis, 
flour-mills, cider-works, laundries, and iron-works. Country 
houses, vicarages, and some cottages would install Metric light 
and pumping plant. It is impossible to estimate the total 
demand without an intensive study of some one neighbourhood. 

To do this, I have taken the country for ten miles round 
Cambridge. I have excluded Cambridge itself and the suburban 
parishes, which have already an electoic supply. Then I have 
taken that invaluable guide-book, Kelly’s Post-OjSoe Directory, 
and gone tbrou^ it parish by parish and noted areas, popula¬ 
tion, and any industries likely to use power. 

A flrst rough estimate of the probable maximum present 
demand for mwer and light can be obtained on the basis of 
population. Experience in towns shows that the payment per 
head of population for electric current ranges round an avera^ 
of about £1 per annum.^ Cambridge is below the average with 
a consumption per head of 36 kw.h., charged for at Ids. lid., 
an average of 5'ld. a unit. 

It is probable that the non-agricultural rural demand, even 
when fully developed, would be somewhat less. We shall per¬ 
haps not be far wrong in reckoning it at from half to two-tmrds 
of that in the town, or say 20 units costing lOa. a head, when all 
likdy premises are connected. It would probably be consider¬ 
ably leas at first. At Wedmore the average for all cpnsmners, 
including the farms mentioned S.bove, is 10 units a head, at 
a cost for meter rent and cux]^t of 11a. But there the hij^ 
charge of la. a unit for light must tend to dimmish oonsumptibn. 

The population of the Cambridgeshire partekes within the 
ten-mile radius at ^e 1911 census was 45,793, and the area 2t77 
square milbs, or 165 persons to the square mile. As the oouhtry 
is chiefly arable, we may guess the number engaged dirediiy in 
farming operatioias to m sonsewhere about 20 to the squaio 
mile, who with, say, an average of three in family,^ give an agri¬ 
cultural popiflation of ^ to the square loile,, or in all 16,620. 
This leaves about 105 to the squaremile, m: a total of . nearly 
30,000, for the remaining population. . , 

If all these people could he reached, their probable dmnand. 
for eledtrio energy migfht run to some mch total as 600,000 units 
at £15,000 a year, or 2,100 units and £62 per square mfle. 

Now, we nave , estimated the maximum agrioultaral deamd 
from farms of all sizes in; an arable country to he about 6,600 
Units a year pot square mile. :!i^rhap8 4,000 units a y;^ ,pOT 

. i See tables, in the;JB?ee<ric(ri tor September 4, .1924, ■ . , 

\*'Aee.a>wIey,J5«ej(((>»M(>b*'May, 1921; 
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square mile will be a fair guess for the average agricultural 
demand in Cambridgeshire. Beckoning at 6d!. a unit,^ this gives 
a revenue of £100 a square mile, or, adding in £52, the non- 
agricultural demand, a total of about £160 per square mile. 

For comparison it may be noted that the present area served 
by the Cambridge Electric Supply Company is about 18 
square miles with a population of 64,000. The total revenue of 
the Company in 1923 was £49,900, that is, £3,800 a square mile. 
This shows how extremely small the probable rural demand 
per square mile is compared with the urban demand. 

No supply company could run a network of mains over a 
countryside to meet the rural demand even when supplemented 
by that for agricultural power, especially since that power is 
chiefly used in winter with a very bad annual load-factor. And 
again, in planning rural extensions, still other difflculties arise. 
To cover the long distances involved in a complete rural service, 
it would be necessary, in order to economise copper, to erect 
high-tension mains, carrying electric current at 10,000 to 60,000 
volts. But such mains are costly, running into thousands of 
pounds a mile. It would not pay to erect a network of hig:h- 
tension maios for the rural demand alone. Moreover, even 
a such a main ran from one town to another, a farm on the road 
might not be able to get current from it. These high pressures 
are dangerous, and must be lowered to at most a few hundred 
volts b^ore being used. But a high-tension transformer is very 
e^ehsive, and the demand from a single farm is much too small 
to make it profitable to install a transformer; it may even be 
cheaper to erect a private generating plant, if electricity be 
wanted. All this goes to show that central station supply can 
only be made available for farms when mains and transformers 
are erected for other purposes. It is not practicable to spread a 
network of mains like that in a town over a purely rural area. 

But when we examine the problem further, a more favour¬ 
able outlook appears. The rural population is not spread evenly 
over the countrywide. A study of a map generally shows chains 
of villages, often following the line of a river or a road, and end¬ 
ing, perhaps, in a little town. For instance, in Cambridgeshire, 
we notice at once three such chains diverging from Cambridge; 
(1) through Shelford and Sawston to Chesterford and Saffron 
Walden in Essex; (2) through Melboum to Eoyston in Hert¬ 
fordshire ; (3) throu^ Oottenham and Willingham to St. Ives 
and Huntingdon in that county. 

“As an instance, I have studied the first of these chains of 
villages, and followed it till it leaves the county of Cambridge, 
The population in 1911 was 7,000, for the most part concentrated 

^ The charge ia Cambridge for is 7c2. and for power 4d!. a unit for 

the first 100, and then IJd. a unit. 
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in villages, of wliioh the largest are Great Shelford with 1,466 
people, and Sawston with 1,678. 

For this short distance the current could be carried at a 
much lower pressure, say 6,000 volts. The Tnaina might te 
CTected for about £600 a mile and transformers for £160 each. 

If a main were run from Cambridge through these villages, 
its length would be about 11 miles, of which 4 mile a are already 
served with current. The remaining 7 miles run to Tnlrlatm , 
beyond which we enter Essex. Along these 7 Tnilea transformers 
would be placed at convenient pl^es, probably one in each 
village, and would serve a distance of a mue on each side. But 
farm-houses at this distance would have some of their hdds 
beyond it, so we may reckon on serving 1J miles of country on 
each side of the main, or about 20 square miles in aU. 

Estimating by the same method as above, we find the agri¬ 
cultural demand likely to be about 20 x 4,000 = 80,000 nuita 
a year, which at 6d. means a revenue of about £2,000. 

The final non-agricultural demand may be calculated in two 
ways, which serve to some extent as a check on each other. 

(1) On a basis of population. The non-agrioxdtural popula¬ 
tion being about 6,800, at 10s. a head the pro^ble final demand 
is £2,900. If they only took 10 units a head as at Wedmore, 
at fid. a unit, the revenue would be £1,460. Perhaps a probable 
guess, somewhere between these values, would be £2,000. 

(2) KeUy’s Directory shows in these parishes 220 private 

houses, and 227 names other than farmers of sufficient standing 
to appear in the commercial list. If we assume an average 
consumption of 100 units for light in each of these 447 premises, 
we get about 46,000 units for lighting. In Cambridge ihe charge 
for lighting is 7d. a unit; perMps 8d. might be charged in the 
country. This indicates a revenue of £1,600. . 

Kelly also i^o'vfs the following village,industries Ijhnly 
want power; 1 mill now using steam povrer j 3 motor engineers; 
1 gelatine works; 6 builders; 6 eaipenters or wheelv^ghts; 

1 iron foundry; 6 leather works; 1 nfineral-viater vcorks; 

2 blacksmiths; 1 paper factory; 1 brevracy; 2 chemici^ or 
manure works;. 1 agricultural machinist. 

In these ihdusteies the probable total annual use of power 
seems to be something of the order of 100^000 units. If we 
assume that one-third of this matriialises into an effective final 
electric deitnandj we. have, 33,000 unite, Power is ohaaged for 
at a lower rate than h^t, and; if we take the highest reasonable 
charge of a unit, we get a probable revenue of about £400. 
If we add this to the £1,800 for light, we get a probable hon- 
agricultural revenue cff £1,900, which compares very well with' 
the £2;000 estimated bn a population basis. Theen figure are 
little more than'guesses, hut they are probably of the r^ 
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order of magnitude when the demand has risen to its maximum. 

The probable agricultural revenue, we found, was £2,000. 
We thus arrive at a total probable final revenue from this chain 
of vfllages of about £4,000 a year, derived from the sale of about 
160,000 units. If we suppose the cost of production at the 
power station is 2d. a unit, it amounts to about £1,700, and we 
get left with a gross income of £2,300 to meet the cost of installa¬ 
tion and of the upkeep of the rural mains. 

The cost of installation, including mains, transformers, legal 
expenses, &o., may be roughly estimated as about £16,000 for 
this chain of villages. On this capital, a gross return of £2,300 
a year, after paying the central station costs, is probably above 
the margin of remunerative investment. But at first the cost 
of wiring would deter some potential users, and the immediate 
return would almost certainly be less. 

The estimates of probable demand which have been given 
are in many ways arbitrary, and can only be a very rough approxi¬ 
mation. But they seem to warrant a further consideration of 
the possibilities of a chain of villages in an arable country, 
especially where an additional, load can be expected at the end 
of the chain. In this particular case, for instance, the mains 
would naturally run on for five miles to Saffron Walden in Essex, 
throng Chesterford and littlebury. These places have a total 
population of about 8,000, and, at the expense of a heavier main 
arid further coimections, might give additional gross revenue of 
£3,000 or £4,000. 

The dkastroiis failure of the Hereford experiment, and the 
unfavourable results of much foreign experience which are now 
becoming manifest, may dispose, the minds of the directors of 
supply companies and of the Development and Electricity Oom- 
misrioners to ignore altogether the agricultural possibilities of 
central station electric power. Those possibilities are small 
compared with the demand in towns; but, in carefully chosen 
circumstances, they are worth consideration, and the future 
action of the Commissioners and of the Supply Companies should 
be watched by agriculturists. 

V. Village Power Stations, 

The difScuIty of carrying high-pressure mains over a sparsely 
populated country can be evaded in two ways—either by a 
village supply or by a private installation. 

If a village is situated on a river, with a convenient fall near 
at hand, the best and cheapest supply can be obtained from 
water-power. Failing that, it is possible that, in future, wind- 
nxills may be employed as a source of electric cuirent. The 
problems they present are of much interest, but have not yet 
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been fully explored. Fmally, if no natural power be available, 
an engine burning oil or suction gas can be used. The running 
expenses will be more, but possibly the capital outlay less than 
that needed to harness water-power. 

1. Water-fower. 

Two successful examples of village supplies driven by water 
may be mentioned—Uannwchllyn, near Bala, in North Wales, 
and Greenlaw in Berwickshire. At Kintbury in Berkshire the 
water turbine is now supplemented by an oil engine. 

The power of a waterfall in foot-pounds per minute is meas¬ 
ured by the head, or height of fall, in feet, multiplied by the 
weight of water which flows over the fall per minute. TI^ 
product, divided by 33,000, gives the “ water-horse-power.” 
How much of this can be converted into ” brahe-horse-power ” 
on the turbine, or “ electric-horse-power ” in the current, depends 
on circumstances. Each river presents its own proUem, and 
appropriate apparatus must be designed. 

If water be plentiful and falls hi^, as in North Wales, the 
solution is simple. At Uannwchllyn, two Belton wheds, driven 
by the impulse of jets of water from a fall of 70 ft., together 
develop up to 40 h.p. and turn a dynamo giving 240 volts direct 
current. There are no accumulators; the dynamo runs night and 
day for months together, with a few minut^’ daily attention for 
lubrication. Current is supplied to the village and a mile or more 
round, at l|d. a unit for pov^ and 4d. to 6d. for light, according 
to distance. These low charges are possible owing to the favour¬ 
able nature of the water supply, and to the fact that the plant 
was partly made, and partly bought second-hand and adapted, 
by a local engineer, who owns the undertaking—a good instanOe 
of private ent^rise. 

Kintbury gives an example of a low head of watw, ondy 
5 or 6 ft. being available. Here, an automatic system was 
installed in 1913 by the Austin Motor Company- The battery 
of. 122 cells will light 600 lamps of 16 oaiidle-power at 
220 volts for 10 hours. It is charged by a 6-kw. dynamo 
driven by a reaction turbine. This is controlled by automatic 
sluice-gates which open and start the turbine when tbe battei^ 
needs charging or the bad <m it becomes high. The autom^o 
system is economical of bbbur, occasmiuil inspection for lubrica¬ 
tion and adjustment being all that is needed- The charges at. 
Kintbury are Is. a unit for li^t and 3d. a unit for power. I 
am informed by the Austin Company that .tiie first cost of a 
similar plantj iholudmg buildings turbine, dynamo, and battery, 
■would how be about £800- To this must be added any cost 
necessary to alter water-courses. 

In 1922, in order to Supply new consumers, an . addition was 
made, consisting of a 25; h.p. pjl engine and dynarno-; Itong; 
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the time of peak load of 80 or 90 amperes in the evening, the 
current is supplied direct from the two dynamos driven paraUel. 
"VSTien the load falls to about 60 amperes, the engine is stopped, 
and the turbine and battery run unattended through the night. 

Batteries of accumulator cells are expensive both to install 
and to keep in order, and they need skilled attention. Never- 
liieless, the advantage of being able to store electrical energy 
as chemical energy within them often overrides these drawbacks. 
Unless the effective power obtainable when the water supply 
is low is enough to take the highest probable electric load, some 
kind of storage is necessary, and though water stored in a reser¬ 
voir may occasionally give a possible solution, usually the best 
method is by means of accumulators. A small but steady stream 
of water can then drive a turbine and dynamo, if necessary for 
the whole 24 hours, and two or three times the steady current 
thus obtained can be drawn off from the battery to take the 
lighting load for 5 or 6 hours in the evening. 

This advantage is weE shown by a water-power installation 
at Greenlaw in Berwickshire, where, I am informed, about 80 
per cent, of pc^sible consumers are connected with the mains, 
the chaiges being lOd. a unit for light and 3d. for power. There 
is a considerable demand for power by day, and the peak load, 
which Comes from 6 to 8 p.m., needs in winter more than twice 
the current supplied by the d 3 mamo, which, at that season, must 
run for at least21 hoursadaytoproduoethedectric energy used. 
Thus the effect of storage batteries is to enable a comparatively 
small generating plant to deal with a load otherwise much be¬ 
yond its capacity, the plant being run nearly continuously at 
its maximum efficiency. 

2. Heat Engines. 

At Wedmore, in Somerset, tp which reference has already 
been made, a Limited Company supplies electric current. 

It is developed by two dynamos, together giving about 
40 kw., driven by two suction-gas engines. The energy is 
stored in a battery of 133 cells, and is distributed as a direct 
current of 230 volte to the village, and by three rural lines up to 
3 miles’ distance. The service is continuous, the battery taking 
the load after 11 p.m. The cost for budding, plant, cables, 
poles, &o., erected before the war, was a little over £4,000. The 
charges were at first 6d, for light and 3d, for power, but they 
have now been raised to Is. and lOd. It is interesting that 
consumers are willing to pay such high prices. It is stated 
that ** the cost of renewals is heavy, especially for the battery/’' 
But the Company is successful, and, after an interval during 
the war, has now resumed payment of 6 per cent. dividendB* 
Another example k to be fbtmd at Hexton, m HertEordshk 
Here two oil engiaes drive two generators, of about 16-kw. 
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oui^nt, which charge a batteiy of 60 cdls. This plant, like 
that at Kintbiuy, is automatic in character. When the batteiy 
needs charging, or the load, becomes too heavy, the battery, 
using a dynamo as a motor, starts one of the engiues, which 
stops when charging is complete. 

The first cost of a similar plant would now amount to £1,000 
or £1,100, and ^e co^ of a building. At Hezton the present 
Tnn.TriTniim load is about 10 Or 11 kw. A charge of 9d. a unit 
has been made, but this is now to be lowered to Id. a unit for 
H^t and 2d. for power. 

These four examples are enough to show that village electric 
supply is quite feamble, and, in very diverse conditions, may 
prove successful financially. ’Whether or no it be used to give 
power for agricultural purposes, it certainly adds greatly to the 
comfort and amenities of IHe in farm-houses and in rural villages 
generally. 

VI. Private Electric InetdOaUcm. 

The facts given above show that in ail probability pubHo 
electric supply from large central stations will only be available 
for those farmers whose holdings lie near electric mains, perhaps 
even transformers, put down for other purposes. Village sup^fiy 
has proved successful in many cases, but is not likely to ^ 
arranged everywhere. We must therefore consider how far it 
is .possible and advantageous to install private plant. . 

Electricity in engmeering is, of course, merely a means of 
conveying power from place to place. When a farmer’s only 
requirement is to use occasionally a good deal of power at one 
time to drive bam machinery, chaff-cutters, &c.,. in one build¬ 
up, dr other machines in a place to which a portable en^ne dr 
tractor can be taken, he may just as well drive direct from his 
engine, and not botber about electricity. 

But goc% lighiiing is always useful, and somethnes it is desir¬ 
able to work small maohifies—-separators; fans for incubators, 
&.c.—^whioh need but a small fraction of the power of the tractor 
dr eigine. Sometimes, also, these or other machines are wmted 
at times or places when dr where it is not convenient to run an 
ffld engine.. ■ 

1. Wtd&rTmUim. and WiwdJw’lfe. 

If a farmer have water-power at hand, he do well to . 
cruder its possibilities. A steady stretdn, with a &11 of 3 ft. ; 
and upwds, may dq all that is neoessai^, mther alone <x with 
the help of aocrumulatots. A i^-pond may pethaps s^e tbn 
purpose of. stora^, , But a* pre^t water-pow®; |lant is not 
standardised, and each case needs sfcillfid consdraation du the 
'spot!.;'.,,,^ 
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Again, in the near future, wind-power may prove successful 
for charging accumulators for small-scale insi^ations. Messrs. 
English, of Wisbech, exhibited one such plant at the Leicester 
Show in 1924, and Captain Owen, of the Oxford Institute of 
Agricultural Engineering, is examining another design invented 
in Germany, and is investigating the whole subject scientifically. 

2. Oil Engines. 

Nearly all farmers now have an oil engine, and the addition 
of a small dynamo and battery gives a quite satisfactory electric 
plant. If the cells are of adequate size to carry on for some 
days, the dynamo need only be run when chaff-cutting or other 
work calls for the starting of the engine. Any maker of electric 
plant will supply what is necessary to fit an existing engine. 

If a complete plant, including an engine, is wanted, its size 
and cost will, of course, depend on the number of lamps and 
motors to be driven. Not more than half the lamps fixed are 
likely to be switched on at once; indeed, the usual allowance in 
larger installations is one-third. Each lamp consumes about 
20 watts, so that on a small farm, with 20 lamps fixed and 10 
possibly burning at once, the maximum load is 200 watts. If 
no power is needed, a J-kw. (260-watt) plant would just take 
ibis lighi^ load, though with little to spare. With 13 cells, 
giving a 26-volt current, it should cost about £60, and another 
£20 ^ould be allowed for wiring and sundries. But it would 
be better to have some reserve and install a |-kw. plant at 
a cost of, say, £80 and £20 for wiring, £100 in all. The total 
running expenses, mduding interest, depreciation, repairs 
and fuel, should be about £20 a year. This should prove a 
useful outfit for a farm wanting up to 30 lamps, and occasion¬ 
ally a little power to drive a separator or the fai^ of an incubator. 
Heavier work should be driven direct from the engine. Here, 
again, an automatic arrangement, as described above for v^age 
supplies, can be used to charge the battery when it needs it. 

Some makers carry the automatic principle furt£er and use 
only a few cells to start the engine. When a lamp is switched 
on, these cells give a current and start the engine as does the 
self-starter of a motor-car. The engine then takes the load and 
runs till all lamps are switched off. But any inequality m the 
running of the engine is reflected in a flicker of the light, and to 
work an engine to drive one lamp must involve a certain waste 
of power- 

More usually, no automatic device is fixed, and the engine 
is controlled by hand. If electric power is wanted as well as 
light, it will be desirable to increase the size (not necessarily 
the number) of storage cells. In new installations, both engine 
and battery may perhaps conveniently be put down in a rather 
larger size than for light alone. 
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A very common plant on the larger scale for private installa- 
tions consists of a 6-h.p. oil engine driving a direct-onrrent dynamo 
which charges a battery of & cells of 75 ampere-hour capacity 
with a normal output of 2,000 watts, that is, 2 kw., at a 
pressure of 100 volts. An alternative battery has a capacity 
of 120 ampere-hours and a normal output of 3’2 kw., equivalent 
to 4*3 h.p.^ Let us consider this larger size. 

Such a battery, when charged, would deal with a lighting 
installation up to 300 lamps, one-third to one-haH of which may 
be used at once, and a^ other times would drive any motor up 
to 3 or 4 h.p., and for a short time would perhaps manage 6 h.p., 
though probably at the expense of the life of the ce]&. If it 
and the engine were run together, a load of 8 or 9 h-p. could be 
taken. The time required to charge the battery would be rather 
more than the time it was dischargii^ on full load of 4 h.p. All 
this is possible, but It would generally be better to drive any 
machine over (say) IJ h.p. from the engine direct, or from a 
motor connected to the d 3 mamo while it is being driven by the 
engine, and keep the cells, when working alone, for lighting and 
for driving small motors of | to h.p. 

The distance over which this plant would supply light or 
power is limited. A common practice is to aEow at least one 
square inch of cross-section in the copper wire for 1,000 amperes 
current. If the wire had to carry 6 h.p. or 3*76 kw. at 100 
volts, the maximum current would be 37*6 amperes, and the 
diameter of the wire must be about J in. With such wires, and 
the maximum current, we should get a drop of about 6 volts 
in the electric pressure for each 100 yards of Ime, including wires 
out and return. Thus for each 100 yards* distance from the 
source at maximum load, we lose 6 per cent, of the power. Motors; 
and lamps at the end of a long Ime must be arranged to work 
on lower voltage, but i£ only I kw* were needed, to light 
60 lamps, only 1 volt per 1(K> yards would be lost on the way, 
and the range is increased tP about 600 yards. ^ , 

I thick this simple adaptation of a standard Eghting set 
would prove useful on a farm (especiaEy the home farm of a 
country house, where skiEed labour to look after the dynamo and 
battery is available) when the normal demand does not exceed 
an ocoasimal J to 6 h.p., and aE the motors and lamps are within 
a few hundred yards of the engme and battery. But its chief 
function, of course, is Eghtmg—it wouldnot be worth instaBiug 
for power alone. The cost of the engine, dynamo, switchboard, 
and battesry would be about £300. That of wiring md motors 
would vary, with the distances and requirements*:. Motors of 
f h.p. may cost from £10 upwards, and those of 4 h.p. from £30* 

^ The figures given are of plant* that of other makers might, 

.difiEer m/details, - ■ 
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Wiring for short distances may be reckoned at about £1 a point, 
taking both light and power together. The cost of copper and 
of erecting an overhead main may be put at about £12 to £16 
for each 100 yards, or £10 if home-grown poles are used. 

The working cost may be estimated to be somewhat as 
follows:— 

£ d. 

Interest at 5 per cent, on £600 total cost . 30 0 0 

Depreciation at 10 per cent, on battery . . 10 0 0 

99 99 & per cent, on engine, dynamo, 

and motors, &;e. . . 12 10 0 

„ „ 2J- per cent on mains (500 yards) 

and wiring (200 lamps) . 6 5 0 

Bepairs and maintenance . . . . 10 0 0 

Labour, one-sixth of man’s time at £160 • • 25 0 0 

Fuel and lubrication at 10 kw.h. a day for one 
year . • . • • • • . 40 0 0 

£133 15 0 

Thus, with an adequate allowance for contingencies, the total 
cost of this installation should not exceed £150 a year, and the 
cost of energy per electric unit should be under lOd. 

If more power than this be wanted, the apparatus will approach 
in size and output that of the village power stations already 
described. 

In closing this short survey of the present state of the sub- 
jeetj it may be well to point out that further progress is to be 
sought in two directions. Firstly, in developing on farms uses 
for electric power new or already Imown; and secondly, in improv¬ 
ing existing generatmg plant, and especially in adapting it to 
small-scale rural use. Probably, in the near future, most 
improvement will be made in the application of water-turbines 
and windmills to the solution of th^ problem. 

0. Dabipibb Whbtham. 

Upwater Lodge, 

Cambridge. 

n.—SpmDsra Oat Tbials, 1923-24. 

Eably in 1923 the Research Committee of the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society of England~beh^ aware of the lack of informa¬ 
tion available conoeming the relative merits of the various 
spring oat varieties on the market—^were authorised by the 
Council of the Society to delegate to the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany the carrying out of a series of yield trials 
of oats on a field scale on a principe devised by Dr. E. S. Beaven, 
of Warminster, Wilts, md already succesrfully employed by 
rile Institute for determhung comparative yields of varieties 
of wheat and barley. 
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In order that all the Tarieties should be given an equal 
start in the trials, in 1923 half-acre plots of {dl the varieties 
which it was decided to include—^namely, Abundance, Black 
Tartarian, Potato, Superb, Supreme, and Victory—^were grown 
in the same field under identical treatment at the TTia.Tn Farm, 
St. Ives, Himts. The produce from these plots was used to 
seed the trials proper, which were carried out in 1924 on the 
drill-strip method. 

Mbtood. 

Dr. Beaven’s Drill-Strip method of test was devised with 
the object of decreasing the effect of esdernal factors, such as 
soil irregularity, depredations of birds, rabbits, etc., contour 
variation, irregdar shading, and other circumstances which 
have been ]proved, in single-plot trials, to militate seriously against 
the reliabinty of the results. The only way of discounting the 
effect of these factors is by the multipucation of plots and their 
distribution over the trial ground in such a manner that the 
varieties under test shall have, as far as possible, an equal chance 
of encountering the same proportion of favourable and unfav¬ 
ourable conditions. For the trial to be of practical value it is 
important that the crops shall be grown under conditions dosdy 
approximating those which they would encounter in normal 
farming practice. Where several varieties are under field test 
no satisfactory device has been fotind by which plots of each 
variety can conveniently be distributed under anything like 
normal farming conditions over the whole area used for the tiM; 
Thus, owing to mechanical difficulties, no direct comparison of 
the relative yielding capacity of four or five varieties,. each 
against each, can be made. To circumvent this difficult a 
“ standard variety ” is selected which has already been widely 
grown by farmers throughout the couhixy, and the qtbUties 
of which are consequently generally known. With this “ stan¬ 
dard” a direct comparison of each of the other varieties is 
made in turn. The variety under test and the “ standard ” 
variety are, wherever possible, each grown on ten car more altemar 
ting strips of about ^ acre per strip. To achieve this the 
seed-box of the drill is divided into two equal compartmeELts^ 
and if the coulters of the drill are an odd number, the centre 
coulter is put out of: action. Drilling then proceeds with one-; 
haff of the se^-box delivering seed cJ the “ standard ” variety - 
while the other half & delivecing that of the variety to be t^ted.' 
Thus, after each “ tniin ” the drill,; two half-drill: strips dE 
one or other cff the varieties are seeded alos^de, so that when 
the drilj has completed twenty-one ” tuims^” there ^ ten drill 
widths of each variety, and an extra half-drill vridth at each ehdi 
In practice twOTty-two “ tunis ” am and one 
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outside drill-width (two half-drill strips) at each end of the 
test is discarded at harvest. It is, of course, essential that the 
spacing of the coulters is accurate, so that equal areas are seeded 
with “ standard ” and with variety under test, and sufficient 
space, usually 9 in., is left between the two inside coulters for 
accurate separation when harvesting. The harvesting is carried 
out with a self-binder or with a sail reaper, a half-dnll strip at 
a time; or, if the crop is laid, it is often possible to cut with 
scythes or even with sickles. The produce from each half- 
dnll strip is separately weighed up in the field. In stacking, 
the produce of aU the ten strips of the “ standard ’’ variety are 
placed in one stack, and all that of the variety under trial in 
another. 

Probable Ebrob. 

In addition to neutralising the effects of external conditions, 
one of the great advantages of having the variety and the “ stan¬ 
dard ” grown in several plots is that from the separate weighings 
so obtained the amount of reliance which can be placed on 
the result of each set of comparisons can be calculated out by 
statistical methods. 

In view of the lucid exposition of the value and use of sta¬ 
tistical, methods in this connection, given by Dr. Beaven in 
the JoumoU of the Ministry of Agriculture,^ when first intro¬ 
ducing the drill-strip method of trial to the public, it would 
here be superfluous to go into the question in detail. It is 
sufficient to say that calculations give in each set of comparisons 
a figure known as the “Probable Error”—^an average euor 
whi^ affords “ a measure of the unreliability attaching to any 
average of results by reason of the operation of chance con¬ 
ditions.” 

The degree of unreliability indicated by any probable error 
depends on the size of the probable error in proportion to the 
quantity to which it refers. Por instance: if the probable 
error of a difference between two averages of say 6 per cent is 
as much as 3 per cent, it is an indication that the difference of 
5 per cent is one that might easily be due to chance conditions, 
If, however, the probable error ci the same difference is only 
1 per cent, it would be extremdy improbable that such a dif¬ 
ference (5 per cent) arose entirely from chance conditions. 

If the difference between the average yields of two varieties 
exceeds the “ probable error ” of their difference by three times, 
the odds are 21:1 in favour of that difference being significant, 
j.e. the odds are 21:1 against it having arisen from the opera¬ 
tion of chance events. If the difference equals four times the 
“ probable error,” the odds are 142:1; five times equals 1^310; 1 
^ Vol. iNTos. 4 and ^ July and Atgust, 1922*, 
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aad so on. this triai diSeiences ezceeding three times the 
probable error are regarded as significant. 

Since the separate storage and threshing of the produce of 
each half-drill strip presents almost insuperable difficulties, the 
“ probable error ” is calculated from the weights of total pro¬ 
duce (grain and straw) of the several strips as obtained in the 
field, and is applied to the relative yields of grain and of straw 
when threshed. The justification for this procedure rests on 
the experience of Dr. Beaven, who, from the tabulation of results 
cH a very large numbra of similar cases, has found that the 
probable errom of the weights of grain are in fact lower than 
those of the corresponding total produce wei^ts. 

As far as straw is concerned, there is perhaps less justifica¬ 
tion for adopting the total produce probable error; consequently 
the straw data in these trials have not been considered to lite 
significant unless the difEerences exceed four times the probable 
error. 

The total yields obtained are naturally infiuenced to a cer¬ 
tain extent by the dryness of the produce. This is a fortuitous 
circumstance, and should, where possible, be allowed for. 

At time of threshing, therefore, when the grain weights were 
taken, complete sets m samples of grain were placed in sealed 
bottles and were immediately afterwards submitted to a mois¬ 
ture analysis in the laboratory. These detenninations estab¬ 
lished what percentage should be deducted from the grain 
weights as threshed, and tire grain ratios given below represent 
the comparative yitids of dry grain produced. 

This precaution has not been taken in the case of straw, 
for the dMculties of accurate sampling and analysis are almost 
insuperable, and it is the yield of grain and not of straw which 
is tiie point of real importance to the fanner. , 

Although yield at the present time is the factor which has 
the preponderating influence oh the financial success or failare 
in growing a crop, quality has also to be taken into account, 
and as wnl be seen below, efforts have been made to obtain 
some idea of the relative quality of the varieties included in 
the present trials. 

In estimations of percentage of husk^ bushel weight and 
thousand bom weight, as in yield, tiie figures given are each 
averages of several determiziatiQm made on each separate bulk. 
In this way it is possible to calculate the d^tee of reliability 
which can he placed on the determinations of quality, as of 
yield; by the use of theprobable error.” 

Details of drilling, etc., of the several stations are giveiq 
■below. 
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Eepobts on ctb Sepabatb Stations. 

Babrabam.—^T he soil was a light loam overlying gravel. 

The total area drilled occupied approximately 3 acres. 

The total area harvested and counted for trial was approxi¬ 
mately \ acre for each of the 6 plots, viz. J acre of control and 
J acre of variety under test. 

The previous cropping was: 1921 clover, 1922 wheat, 1923 
mangolds—^then received about 10 tons of dung and 3 cwt. super¬ 
phosphate per acre. 

Drilling Vas done on February 12, 1924, and the seed rate 
was approximately 3| bushels per acre. There was a good free 
tilth, and the seed was readily covered. On May 13 the crop 
was inspected, and it was found that the “ plant ” in many 
pl^es was thin and patchy owing clearly to bad attacks of 
wire-worm, and that growth had been slow during the spring. On 
July 12 the whole area was very full of weeds, principally pop¬ 
pies, also some thistles and knot grass. It had been impossible 
to keep these in check by hoeing, as sainfoin had been sown 
under the crop. The thickness of the crop varied considerably, 
but was on the whole a moderately good one. Thunderstorms 
and unsettled weather from July 29 to 31 ddlayed cutting until 
August 1, on which date four plots were out by binder—the 
crop was^ dry and in good order. Weighing of sheaves by strips 
was carried out on August 6—^unsettlM weather having inter¬ 
vened, but the sheaves were dry and in good condition (except for 
the butts). The 6th plot, ** Potato ” with ‘‘ Abundance as 
control, was not ripe until August 7, and was then cut by scythes 
and tied by hand and weighed in fine dry weather. For the 
whole crop the grain and straw were dry, but the butts contained 
about 6 per cent of green poppy with some knot grass which 
increased the weight of the sheaves. These butts dried out well 
before threshing, so that the weight of grain and straw together 
in sheaf will contain this extra green element which will be absent 
from the comparative weights taken of grain and straw (separ¬ 
ately) at threshing. The amount of weed, however, is a for¬ 
tuitous circumstance, and althou^ it has an adverse effect on 
the actual yields, it should not influence the ratio of control 
to variety. 

Threshing was completed in one day in dry condition on 
Augi^t 27, after the crop had been in ten small stacks, corres¬ 
ponding to the produce of the plots—control in each case being 
dealt with separately from its corresponding stack of variety 
under test. The grain and the straw of each stack were weighed 
as they caine from the machine. 

Ltonby Pakb:.—T he trial was laid out on the site of a natural 
pasture from time immemorial until ploughed up in 1922. The 
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oroppmg lias since been: 1922 Boots, 1923 Yeoman Tebeat (a 
heavy crop)—^10 tons of farmyard mantne was ploughed in the 
autumn of 1923—^no further manure for 1924 oat trial. 

The soil is a ruddy loam, light, but fibrous from previous 
pasture. The old red sandstone rock is only a few indhes below 
the surface, and ploughing not more than 4 to 5 in. Height 
above sea-level 40-60 ft. The field was on a gentle slope and 
affords a warm aspect. 

P ri ll ing was done on March 6,1924, in fine weather and with 
good tilth. The seed rate was approximately 3 bushels per 
acre. The area drilled was slightly under 3§ acres. On June 7 
the plots were reported “ to be looking exceedingly well.” On 
June 24 the crop was a heavy one, and lodging was anticipated. 
“ Magging ” was suggested, but it was much too late to do thfr. 
On Jdy 4 the crop was luxuriant. The straw of Abundance 
was about 4 ft. 6 in. high and the others not much less. The 
crop was dean and exceptionally uniform. Between July 4 and 
August 19 the weather in this district was very inclement—a 
number of very wet days and several heavy stmms of wind and 
rain. The contents of the strips were laid and twisted about in 
all directions, the long straws of the control and its varieties 
were intermingled, and to out with the binder was out of the 
question. Bhuud labour for scything was scarce, as all other 
crops were bdi^ out by scythe. Moreover, a secondary growth 
of green pats of mixed brigia was appearing, and any chance 
obtaining accurate comparisons between adjacent half-strips 
of control and variefy was out of the question. 

Under iiiese droumstanoas it was deemed necessary to 
abandon the triaL 

Yixcesxm. —Soil: deq),rich,alluvial. Chopping: 1922,VaaSous 
market garden crops; 1923, Potatoes, figures per acre— 
no farmyard manure: 

30 per cent Super . , . . . 6 cwt. 

Sulphate of Axomonia . . . . 2 mrt. 

Potadi manures of various forms each applying 
approximately 100 per cent of H^O. 

The area drilled was approximately 3 acres. ^ The total area 
harvested was approximately 1 acre, and owing to necessary 
rejections of strips on account ^ interference the actual area 
per plot to count for tiM was apjwoxinmtely acre for yie- 
toiy and I’x acre for each of tto otiwr four plots. 

Ilrilling was doneon Fehruaiy 6 and,6, l^j iu fcie weather. 

The soil was clean and in emellent tilm The seed rate ’tras 

bushels per acre ih the case of the short. Supreme ahd Superb, 
and with remaiimig v^ the rate was aj^roximately 
.3 budxe^-'.per'aorer' 

; T^ The wesatheir had 
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been very unsettled; the crop was a heavy one—standmg over 
6 ft. high in places, and much of it was interlaced and laid. The 
laying, however, was not of a serious nature, and the contents of 
a strip was lying on the broken or bent straw of its neighbour, 
and the grain was usuaEy well off the ground and could dry 
quickly. Cutting by binder was out of the question, but a por¬ 
tion of the area, representing approximately one-third of the 
whole, was selected as being least laid and entangled, and this 
was cut by scythe and bound by hand. The selected strips were 
approximately 40 yards long, representing xiir ^cre. Nine such 
strips were available in the case of Victory with Abundance 
as control, and eight such strips in the case of the other three 
plots. 

Even with this small proportion of the total area the crop 
was proportionately rich and heavy and of really good quality, 
and to make up for the shortness of the strips and take every 
advantage of the otherwise favourable considerations, it was 
decided to subdivide the strips into half-lengths and thereby 
obtain double the number of pairs of comparisons for each plot 
(each half-strip having an area of acre), i.e. a total area of 

s>cre for plot Victory and Abundance, and tV for each of 
the other four plots. Ihe whole operation was completed in 
6 days, with occasional interruption from xmsettled weather, 
but the drying periods were very favourable, and none of the 
weights or crop were influenced by wet. After weighing of the 
contents of the ^^acre strips the crop was then stocked on its 
respective plots and subdivisions and was stacked in two stacks 
of ten subdivisions each, the total control being in one stack 
and the total varieties being in the other. The contents of the 
subdivisions of each plot were kept separate by layers of hes¬ 
sian canvas sheets, and were threshed and weights of grain and 
straw recorded still in the form of comparisons of subdivided 
areas per plot. 

The i^ettled weather just previous to August 21 prevented 
the cutting of Potato before the others, and all plots were 
harvested in the following order with their control: 

Victory, Supreme, Potato, Black Tartarian and Superb. Po¬ 
tato alone showed signs of over-ripeness, and there was very slight 
loss on this account. The crop lay in stocks in the field from 
August 27 to about Septembers, and was then stacked and was 
threshed in fine weather and dry condition on September 17, 
weights of grain and straw being recorded as they came from 
the machine. 

Bickbbstaote.— The soil was a medium light black loam, ele¬ 
vation about 139 ft. above sea-level. Previous cropping: 1922 
Hay, 1923 Potatoes, followed by cabbages. Manures: 16 tons 
per acre farmyard manure was spread in the spring of 1923. 
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Dnlling took place on March 25, 1924. There was a good tilth 
aito rain on the 24th. The whole area was rolled the day after 
drilling. The seed rate was approzimately 4 bushels per acre, 
this being slightly less than the rate selected by the farmer for 
his own oats. The total area drilled was approximately 3 acres, 
and was made up as follows: 

By plots which include the variety and its control: 

Superb, Black Tartarian and Victory . . f acre each. 

Potato and Supreme . . . . | acre each. 

Add to this a marginal surplus of 2 yards at either end of the 
strips to complete the 3 acres. 

The above aUowed for strips of to be available at 

harvest, but for reasons given below these were reduced to 
acre, disposed as follows: 

Supieme with Abundance, 11 strips of ^ acre each >= 11/25 acre 

Black 

Tartarian „ „ 12 „ „ „ „ c 12/26 „ 

Potato „ „ 10 „ „ „ „ = 10/26 „ 

Supreme „ „ 10 „ „ „ „ « 10/26 „ 

Victory ,, „ 11 ,, ,, ,, ,, as 11/26 ,, 

Total acres 

On July 31 the whole crop was particularly clean, and promised 
a heavy yield and was standing well. On August 26 the follow> 
ing conditions prevailed: 

Gontinuous wet weather and lack of sunshine had delayed 
ripening. The crop, especially Potato and Abundance, was 
badly laid. It was decided to out two of the pbts by s<grthe 
to jnrevent admixture and give greater accuracy. Outriug com- 
inenced on August 27, and the plois were taken in tte foUowuig 
order and dates and weather conditions: 

August 27 . Black Tartarian with Abundance. 

„ 28, 29, 30 Raining. 

2 /Supreme with Abundance.: 

” iViotoiy „ „ cut by binder. 

The weighing of the sheaivea on their comparative hatf-dzill 

strips was oaxrM out for all plots on S^tember 3, and stacking 
was done in ten separate stacks with orc^ in good condition on 
September 6. 

Threshing took place on October 1-—weather fine. W^ffats 
of com and straw were recorded at the time as they dame fiom 
the rcaohinei^ tiie straw beii^ beled direct from the thietiieir and 
weij^bed inunediately. ; 

SPABSHO^.r-rThe soil wm a me^um. light loam; fiints 
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overl 3 ring chalk which is 1 to 2 ft. below the suiface, 300 ft. above 
sea-level. Average annual rainfall, 30 in. 

Groppiag 1921: Wheat—^a good crop, 62 bushels per acre. 

Manure: cwt. of Basic Slag; 2 cwt. 

of 14 per cent Kainit. 

„ 1922 : Wheat—an average crop, 32 bushels per 

acre. 

Manure: 6 cwt. Super 30 per cent; 3 
cwt. Kainit 14 per cent. 

,, 1923: Clover ley—a very good crop folded 

with sheep and ploughed up first week 
in November. 

„ 1924 : Oat trial. 

Drilling was done on March 11 in fine weather with excellent 
tilth. Ihe soil appeared to be clean, seed rate about 3| bushels 
per acre. The total area drilled was acres. Total area 
harvested for the trial was 2*9 acres, which gave 19 strips for 
each plot, oi? *687 acre per plot, the generd condition of the 
crop on July 8 was good and fairly clean. 

On August 20 harvesting commenced. The crop had been 
wdl grown and was thick, but on account of the slope of the 
laud the fertfiity of the soil seemed to affect the plots in the 
fdllowiog Older, commencing with the least fertile plot: Superb, 
.Black Tartarian, Potato, Supreme, Victory. A binder was 
used for cutting purposes, and as the whole crop was in first- 
rate condition only, the Tninimum area was rejected and 19 
pairs of comparisons of 62f yards each = 2814 sq. yards, were 
harvested for the purpose of the trial on each plot. The general 
condition of the crop at harvest date was such that all the varie¬ 
ties were ready for cutting and siuprisingly uniform in this 
respect, the grain of aU being sufficiently ripe, although in most 
cases the straw was still sappy. Cutting was done on August 
20 and 21, in fine dry weather and in the following order: 
Superb, Black Tartarian, Potato, Supreme, and Victory. On 
August 22 the weather broke to thunderstorms and heavy rain, 
and it was not considered advisable to weigh the sheaves until 
September 11 and 12, on which dates the sheaves were dry and 
in good condition, although the excessive damp had caused 
iiiem to smell somewhat musly, and Victory had sprouted a 
little in places. 

Prior to threshing pigs got into the portion of the yard 
in which Superb and its standard were stacked, and tbeir depre¬ 
dations w^e such that this particular portion of the trial had 
to be discard^. 
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Obdbr oe’ EiPBNiera. 

The relative orders of maturity "were as foUorra: 

JSabraham, SparsholL Kirton^ JBicherafqffe. Lydney, 

1. Supreme 1. Superb 1. Potato l.Abimdance l.Abundaace 

2. Superb 2. Abundance 2. Abundance 2. Victory 2. Victory 

3. Abundance 3. Victory Victory Supreme 3. Superb 

Victory 4. Supreme Supreme Superb 4. Supreme 

5. Black 6. Black Superb 5. Black 5, Potato 

Tartarian Tartarian Tartarian 

6. Potato 6. Potato * 6. Black 6. Potato 6. Black 

Tartarian Tartarian 

(No. 6, 4 days (12 days be- 

after others) tween No. 1 

and No. 6,} 

No explanation can be given for the early ripening of Potato 
at Kirton, and several other lesser discrepancies make the 
results difficult to interpret, but taking the averages for what 
they are worth it would appear that Abundance, Superb, Vic¬ 
tory, Supreme, Potato, Black Tartarian, was something like the 
order of ripening in the year in question. 

Lodging. 

The standing capacity of the difiEerent oat varieties is an 
important economic factor. Notes were taken concerning this 
at all the stations. At Babraham ho lodging took place, and 
at Sparsholt Potato only was slightly laid, 

Kirtm» Bicherataffe, Bydney* 

1. Black Tartariaa 1. Victory 1. Victory 

2. Abundance Superb Superb 

3. Victory 3, Black Tartarian 3, Black Tartarian 

Potato Supreme Supreme 

5, Superb 6. Abundance ; 5. Abundance 

6, Supreme 6. Potato Potato 

Thus, on the whole, Victory, Black Tartarian and Superb 
appeared less subject to lodging, on the whole, than Abundance, 
Supreme and Potato, 

RnsDMS OP Tbials at tsb Shvbeai. Stations. 

In the tables given below it wOl be found that all the char¬ 
acters dealt with are given as percentages of the standard variety— 
Abundance. Except in the case of bushd weight, which will 
be dealt with specifically below, ihe actual average yield, per¬ 
centage of husk and other cbaractezistics pi the standard variety 
are given as an indication of the succei» or failure from a fanning 
pioint o! view, of the trials at each station. Actual yields, 
■thousand oom weight®, etc., are merely of secondary interest, m 
they are dependent oh quality of land, seasonal weather, mahur-, 
, ingj etc,, which differ from farih to farm and from field to field. 
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What the farmer wants is the comparison of varieties about 
which he knows nothing with a variety which is well known, 
and “ Abundance ” should satisfactorily provide such a stan¬ 
dard of comparison. 

In the tables, showing the behaviour of the varieties at the 
difEerent stations, the diSerences which, according to the theory 
of chances, can be regarded as. significant, are given in italics. 
No attempt has been made to give relative value to the different 
factors recorded. Yield of grain obviously comes easily first, 
and in most cases yield of straw last, but in the case of quality 
it is quite impossible to say what is the relative financial value 
of high bushel weight or percentage of husk, and the last three 
columns of the table must betaken as more or less complementary 
to each other. 

A few notes are necessary to explain the methods which 
have been adopted in estimating the characters set out in the 
quality columns. 

Husk. 

At threshing time samples were taken at each station of 
each variety and its conirol. For purposes of husk percen¬ 
tage determinations each sample was reduced by the quartering 
method (the division of the sample into four by means of a 
ruler, and. the subsequent subdivision of one of the quarters 
into four and so on) until there were left just over 100 grains. 
Of these 100 were counted out, de-husked, and the husks and 
naked grains weighed separately. This was repeated five sep¬ 
arate tmes with each sample, and the figures given are each the 
average of determinations on five separate hundreds. 

Bus3SCeii:i Weioht. 

This was determined by averaging ten different chondrometer 
determinations of each separate sample. Check tests comparing 
the chondrometer results with those obtained by using the bushel 
measure showed that the former were consistently low; for 
this reason the bushel weight of the standard is omitted from 
the tables. This difference should not affect the value of the 
determinations, since both standard and varieties under test 
were subjected to identical treatment. 

Thottsato Cobn Wbioht. 

The quartering method was again used imtil samples of 
just over 1000 grains were obtained; these samples were weighed 
and then counted, and the weight of a thousand grains was cal* 
culated from that of the number foxmd in ^e sample. In the 
case of each variety and its standard the figure given is the 
average of three determinations. 
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Hei© it wiD be seen that in 1934 for light land of this nature Abundance is probably on the whole the most satwfactory 
variety though Victory is also indicated as a success. Black Tartarian, which also produced one of the highest yields, ^ows 
itmlf d^cieht in quality. The r^aiamder were, inferior either in yield or quality or both. 
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Again in tha Victory and Abundance are to the fore, and perhaps Abundance is filij^tly the better of the two. 
Then* general superiority over other varieties is more marked here than elsewhere, thou^ the yields throughout were light. 
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In the present instance it is particularly to be remarked that 
although the trials were well distributed over the country and 
were sown in soils of very different nature, almost without ex¬ 
ception Abundance and Victory have produced the best results 
as far as yield of grain is concerned. Their position as regards 
quaJity is generally good, and the only character in which they 
fall short is the production of straw, where, almost without 
exception, Potato and Black Tartarian excel. The production 
of staraw, though valuable, is of very minor importance, and is 
hardly like to induce farmers to grow these latter varieties in 
preference to the former. 

It is truly remarkable that, as far as these trials go, the two 
most serious competitors for favour should be one of the oldest 
oat varieties on the market (Abundance), and a variety (Victory) 
bred in a foreign country, presumably with a view to satisfying 
foreign agricultural conditions and a climate not identical with 
our own. 

As regards method of testing for yield, it is to be noted that 
the accuracy of these trials, as judged by ihe size of the probable 
error, must be considered as highly satisfactory. It is true that 
the series laid down at Lydney Park had to be abandoned, but 
the remainder, in spite of a season exceptionally favourable to 
‘^laying,’’ were safely harvested. The average probable error 
for yield amounts to no more than 1'24 per cent, i.s. on the 
average, differences of 3*72 per cent or over may be considered 
as si^tificant. This' compares very favourably with the results 
of comparisons of pairs of single plots, where Wood and Stratton 
have estimated that if their size is over 4 V acre the probable 
error amounts to 7 per cent, dr, nothing under a difference of 
21 per cent can be considered as significant. 

Although the results of these trials can only be considered 
as valid for the districts in which they were carried out, and 
for the year in question, a table showing the averages of all 
the stations has been compiled as it may possibly furnish some 
indication of the relative values of the varieties over a wider 
area. 

Wilfred H. Parker. 

ITational lostitate of Agricultural Botany, 

Oambridge. 
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CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW 

I.— ^LSGISIATIOlSr. 

In the article on “ Contemporary Agrioultural Law ” in Vol. 84 
of this Journal, on p. 200, the provisions of the Finance Act, 1923, 
in respect of relief from entertainments’ duty in favour of certain 
entertainments by societies not established or conducted for 
profit, which would include agricultural societies, are shortly 
stated. These provisions have been amended by the Finance 
Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. 5, c. 21), so as to enlarge the hene&ts of 
the exemption. Section 7 of the Act of 1924 strikes out para¬ 
graph (6) of Section 11 of the Act of 1923, which required the 
society providing the entertainment to have been established 
solely or partly for the purpose of promoting the interest of 
any industry, and substitutes for paragraph (c) a new paragraph 
(6) which (so far as material) enacts that the entertainment 
must consist solely of an exhibition (i) of the products of an 
industry, or of materials, machinery, appliances, or foodstuffs 
used in the production of those products, or displays of skill by 
workers in the industry in work pertaining to the industry, or 
. , . . solely of such exhibitions or displays of skill, together with 
a performance of music by a bander an exhibition of work or dis¬ 
plays of skill by children under the age of sixteen years or by ■ 
young persons attending a school or other educational, insti¬ 
tution.” Agricultural societies which confine their shows or 
exhibitions within the limits above set out will be entitled to 
escape the liability to entertainments duty. Section 23 of the 
same Act contains an exemption from income tax in favour of 
agricultural societies, exempting them from any profits or gains 
arising to an agricultural society from any exhibition or show 
held for the purposes of the society, if they are applied solely to. 
the purposes of the society. An agricultmal society ” is 
defined to mean in this section any society or institution 
estabHshed for the purpose of promoting the intere^ of agri¬ 
culture, horticulttne, live-stock breeding or forestry.” 

The only other sections of the Finance Act, 1924, which call 
for notice hero are Section IS, which entitles a holder of a licence 
for a mechanically propelled vehicle to surrender his licence to 
the county or borough council with which; the vehicle is for the 
time being regist^ed and t6 be repmd a proportionate amount of; 
the duty paid for the licence; Section 20^ which abolishes in¬ 
habited house duty; and Section 36, which exempts from stamp \ 
duty receipts given for or on account of any salary, pay or wages,: 
oirfor oron apqpunt of any like payment to or for the account or ■ 
ben^t of an employee or for or on adcowt of money paid: m 
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respect of any pension, superannuation allowance, compassionate 
allowance or other like allowance. 

The Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. 
5, c. 37), is of great importance “to emjployers of agricultural labour. 
It revives the powers of fixing agricultural wages given by the 
now repealed Com Production Act, 1917, but the fixing of the 
rate is now put in the hands of agricultural wages committees 
established for each county and not in the central Agricultural 
Wages Board, as was the case under the Act of 1917. The Act 
of 1924 provides for the establishment by the Minister of Agri- 
culture and fisheries of county agricultural wages committees 
and a central agricultural wages board, and by Section 2 defines 
the powers of the committees with respect to minimum rates 
of wages. They must fix minimum rates for time work and may, 
if they think it necessary or expedient, dp so also in respect of 
piece work. The rates may be fixed so as to apply universally 
to all workers employed in agriculture in the county, or to any 
special class of workers, or to any special area in the county, and 
may vary according as the employment is for the day, week, 
month, or other period, or according to the number of working 
hours, or so as to provide for a differential rate in the case of 
overtime. They are empowered to grant permits for employ¬ 
ment at rates below the minimum rate of workers affected by 
any physical injury or mental deficiency or any infirmity due to 
age or to any other cause. In fixing minimum rates a committee 
shall so far as practicable, secure for able-bodied men such 
wages as in the opinion of the committee are adequate to pro¬ 
mote efficiency and to enable a man in an ordinary case to main¬ 
tain himself and Ms family in accordance with such standard of 
comfort as may be reasonable in relation to the nature of Ms 
occupation.” Before fixing, cancelling or varying any minimum 
rates the committee must give the prescribed notice of the pro¬ 
posed rate and opportunity must be given for lodging objections 
within a limited time and the objections lodged must be con¬ 
sidered. By Section 3, when the committee have fixed, cancelled, 
or varied any minimum rate of wages, notification of their decision 
must be made to the Agricultural Wages Board for England and 
Wales, whose duty it is to make an order for carrying out their 
decision wMch will become effective from the date specified in the 
order. Section 4 provides for complaints as to inadequate payment 
for piece work when no minimum piece rate has been fixed, and em¬ 
powers the committee to direct an employer to pay to the worker 
such additional sum by way of wages for any piece work as in their 
opinion represents the difference between the amount wMch would 
have been paid if the work had been done by an ordinary worker 
at the m i nlTnum rate for time work, and the amount actually re¬ 
ceived by the worker by whom or on whose behalf the complaint is 
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made. Section 6 empowers the Minister to direct an agricultural 
wages committee to reconsider any minimum rate which has 
been fixed by them. Section 7 contains provisions as to penalties 
and legal proceedings. An employer who fails to pay wages to a 
worker employed by him in agriculture at a rate not less than the 
minimum rate is liable on summary conviction in respect of each 
offence to a fine not exceeding £20, and to a fine not exceeding £1 
for each day on which the offence is continued after conviction. 
It is also provided by Sub-section 2 that in any proceedings against 
a person under the section it shall lie with that person,to pro ve that 
he has paid wages at not less than the minimum rate—a somewhat 
harsh provision throwing the onus of proof that he has not been 
guilty of the offence charged on the person accused instead of on 
the accuser, according to the ordinary rule of law in other cases. 
Sub-section 6 is in favour of employers and enables an emffioyer 
charged with an offence under the section to escape conviction if 
he proves that he has used due diligence to comply with the 
provisions of the Act and that the offence was in fact committed 
by his agent or some other person without his knowledge, consent 
or connivance. By Sub-section 10 any agreement for the payment 
of wages in contravention of the Act or for abstainuag to exercise 
any right of enforcing the payment of wages in accordance with 
the Act is void. Section 8 empowers the Mmister to make regu¬ 
lations on various subjects, including regulations for requiring 
wages committees to define the benefit or advantages (not 
being benefits or advantages prohibited by law) which may be 
reckoned as payment of wages in lieu of payment in cash^ andthe 
value at which they are to be reckoned, and for requiring wages 
committees to define for the purpose of any differential rate of 
overtime the employment which is to be treated as overtime 
employment. Section 16 defines ^' agriculture ” as including 
dairy-farming and the use of land as grazing, meadow, dr pasture 
land or orchard or osierland or woodland, or for market gardens or 
nursery ground, and “ worker ” as including a boy, woman and girl. 

Ihe first Schedule to the Act provides that an agricultural 
wages committee shall consist of members representing employers 
and members representing workers in agriculture in the county 
for which the committee act m equal proportions, of two impartid 
members appomted by the Minister, and pf a chairman. It is 
also provided that the Agricultural/Wag Board shall consist 
of members representmg employers and members representing 
workers in agriculture m equal proportions, together with such 
number of members as the Jdmister may thick fit to appoint, 
but so that the number of appointed members shall not exceed 
one-quarter of the total number of members df the Board when 
fully constituted, M. least one member of the Board must be a 
womabr ' 
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The only other Act of 1924 which it is necessary to notice 
here is the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 16 Geo. 6, 
c. 38), which is a consolidation of all previous enactments relating 
to National Health Insurance, commencing with the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, and does not contain new law, 

n.—D ecisions oe the Courts. 

1. Labour. —Amongst the decisions of 1924 under the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906, there is one relating to a farm 
worker. That is the case of Wood v. Wood (93 L.J.K.B., 638), 
where it was held that a farm worker employed by the partners in 
a farming business, who consisted of his two brothers and a 
sister, and living with two of his children in a farm-house belong¬ 
ing to the partnership in the occupation of two out of the three 
partners, is not excepted from the operation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906, by Section 13 as being a “ member of the 
employer’s family dwelling in his house.” He is a “ workman ” 
and the partnership being a “body of persons . . . unincor¬ 
porate ” is an employer within the Act and therefore where his 
death has been caused by accident arising out of and in the 
course of his employment, his dependants are entitled to com¬ 
pensation under the Act. 

2. Landlord and TewaTai,—The cases relating to the relations 
of landlord and tenant of agricultural land have been numerous 
and principally arise under the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923. 
The Minister of AgricuUure and Fisheries v. Dean (93 L JT.K.B., 
374; [1924] 1 K.B., 851) related to the compensation for dis¬ 
turbance given by Section 12 of that Act. It was held that a 
tenant is bound as a condition precedent to his right to com¬ 
pensation for disturbance to prove that he has actually suffered 
some loss or incurred some expense such as is indicated in 
Sub-section 6 of the section upon quitting his holding on the 
termination of ids tenancy. On proof thereof he is entitled as a- 
minimum to the amount of one year’s rent, but in the absence of 
such proof he does not come within the sub-section and is not 
entitled to compensation under the section. 

In a Scottish case of McSarg v. Speirs ([1924], S.C., 272) a 
tenant clahned compensation for disturbance to an amount 
exceeding one year’s rent, and the claim went to arbitration in 
which it was proved that the loss sustained by him was less than 
one year’s rent, and it was held that the tenant was entitled to one 
year’s rent and was not limited to the amount of loss actually 
proved, although the Act, after enumerating the items which may 
be considered in calculating the amount of compensation, says 
that “ for the avoidance of &putes ” the compensation is for the 
purposes of the Act to be computed at an amount equal to one 
year’s rent of the holding, unless the loss and expenses incurred 
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exceed that amount, and although it was argued that as the 
matter had gone to arbitration a “dispute” had not been 
avoided. 

In another Scottish case of Kestoiok v. Wright ([1924] S.O., 
766), where compensation for disturbance was claimed, the 
tenant had held a farm where the sheep stock on the farm were 
not bound to the farm, as is common in Scotland, and therefore to 
be taken over by the landlord or incoming tenant. Having taken 
another farm with a bound stock of sheep he sold his sheep and 
claimed compensation for loss upon the sale of the sheep amountmg 
to the difference between the price realised at the sale and the 
“ going concern ” value of the stock. It was held that his claim 
was good, for the price realised was not conclusive of the value of 
the stock to the tenant and that any diminution of price caused 
by selling the sheep stock as he did, was a loss directly attributable 
to quitting the holding within the meaning of Section 12, Sub¬ 
section 6. 

In MiUs V. Hose (68 Sol., J. 420) the claim was for compensation 
for disturbance, which by Section 12 of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923, is given when the tenancy is terminated by reason of a 
notice to quit given by ike landlord in consequence of which the 
tenant quits the holding. The tenant had received notice to 
quit, but owing to the illness of his wife he did not quit the farm¬ 
house at the expiry of the notice. Ejectment proceedings 
were brought by the landlord and iu<%ment was obtained in 
default of appearance and possession was subsequently obtained. 
It was conteidied on the landlord’s behalf, that ike tenant did not 
quit the farm in consequence of the notice to quit, but ih conse-' 
quence of ike ejectment proceedings, and the Oouhiry Court, 
Judge on a case stated hdd that he was not entitli^ to compen¬ 
sation oh that ground. The Court of Appeal held that when the 
tenant was ejected the ejectment was in conseqiiehce of the noiice 
to quit, and therefore the tenant had quitted the farm in conse¬ 
quence of the notice to quit terminat^g the tenancy. He was 
wer^ore entitled to compensation for diiburbahce under ike Aab, 

In TcanJbs v. Twvey (93 L. J.K.B., 786) the question that arose 
was who was the landlord ” of the holding wit^ j^e meaning 
of the Act, and therefore liable to ike claims of the tenant and 
entitled to counter-claim under the Act. ^e landlord is defined 
in the Act as “ any person for the time being entlHed to receive , 
the rents and profits of any land.” The tenancy in this case 
: expired on September 29 j 1922. In May, 1922, the then landlord 
contracted to seU ike holding subject to the tenancy to a pur¬ 
chaser, cconpletion to take place on September 29, 1922. In 
factj completion took plaoB-on November 2,19^. The oontcMt 
! of s^ contaiuied a condition that any rent payable on Septembeif 
29 was -to be, deemed V otfflrent rent.” and wah to be payable by 
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the purchaser on completion. It was held that the purchaser 
was not at the date of the termination of the tenancy the “ land¬ 
lord ’’ for the purposes of the Agricultural Holdings Act, as the 
vendor was entitled to receive the rents and profits at that date. 

Simpson v. BaUy (93 L.J.K.B,, 919 ; [1924] 2 K.B., 666) was 
an important case. Section 16 of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923, is very wide in its terms in referring to the arbitration 
of a single arbitrator questions or differences arising out of claims 
by the tenant of a holding against the landlord or claims by the 
landlord against the tenant for waste, breach of contract or 
otherwise, and any other question or difference of any kind 
whatsoever between the landlord and the tenant of the holding 
arising out of the termination of the tenancy of the holding/’ 
The landlord of an agricultural holding having received from 
the tenant a notice to determine the tenancy brought an action 
of ejectment against him after his refusal to give up possession 
at the expiration of the notice. The tenant pleaded (1) that the 
landlord had waived the notice to quit, and (2) that the land¬ 
lord’s action was barred by Section 16 of the Act and he applied 
to stay the action. It was held by the Court of Appeal that the 
dispute between the parties as to whether the tenancy was deter¬ 
mined by the notice to quit was not a question or difference arising 
out of the termination of the tenancy, and that Section 16 did not 
prevent the action being brought. It was also pointed out by 
I^d Justice Scrutton that Section 64 of the Act expressly pre¬ 
served the landlOTd’s common law rights except as destroyed by 
Section 16. 

An Irish case of Wergmom cfe Co. v. Ferguson ([1924] 1 Ir.R., 
22) should be noticed. The appellants were lessees of 37 J acres 
of land in the county of Antrim on which a factory and certain 
other buildings were erected; They went into liquidation and 
thereby incurred a forfeiture for breach of a condition in the lease. 
Section 2 of the Conveyancing Act, 1892, allows relief against 
forfeiture of a lease on bankruptcy in certain cases, but excepts 
from the operation of the sections any lease of agricultural 
or p^toral land,” The Court of Appeal in Ireland held that 
notwithstanding the demise of the factory and machinery, the 
lease was a lease of “ agricultural land ” and accordingly that 
the section did not apply to the lease. 

In Queen's Club Garden Estates, Ltd. v. BigneU (93 L.J.K.B., 
107; [1924] 1 K.B,, 117), which is noted in the article on ‘‘ Con- 
tempor^y Agricultural Law ” in Vol, 84 of this Journal at 
p. 209, it was held that in the ease of a weekly tenancy a week’s 
notice to quit is a reasonable and proper notice, and that it must 
be given to terminate on the last day of a week, calculated from 
the begi nning of the tenancy. This decision has been followed 
in Freomisr. Beedie (98 L,J.KB., 800; [1924] 2 K.B., 149), where 
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it was hdd that to determine a monthly tenancy a month’s 
notice expiring with a month of the tenancy is required, and that 
a notice given for the wrong day is not a good notice for the end 
of the next ensuing month unless it contains saving words such as 
“ or at the end of a month of the tenancy next after one month 
from the date hereof.” 

There have in 1924, as in previous recent years, been many 
decisions on the Eent Restriction Acts which do not directly 
affect agriculturists except possibly m respect of farm cottages 
let to and occupied by workers in. agriculture. In this comiection 
it may be useful to notice two cases, viz., WiUiamson v. PaUaia 
(93 L.JJK.B., 726; [1924] 2 K.B., 173) and Shrimpton v. JRabbita 
(131 L.T., 478). By Section 8, Sub-section 1 of the Increase of 
Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, as amended 
by Section 4 of the Rent and Mortgage Int^est Restrictions 
Act, 1923, it is enacted that recovery of possession of a dwellmg 
house to which the Act relates may be obtained if “ reasonably 
required ” by the landlord for occupation as a residence for him¬ 
self or for certain other pmsons therein mentioned which include 
“ some person engaged in his whole-time emplo 3 rment ” and “ the 
coiurt considers it reasonable to make such an order or give such 
judgment.” In the first-mentioned case it was hdd that in 
determining whether it is “ reasonable ” to make an order for the 
possession of a dwelling house the County Court Judge is entiiled 
to and is bound to take into consideration every circumstance 
that may affect the interest of the landlord, or that of the tenant, 
in the premises, including the financial hardship, if any, which 
would be infiioted on the tenant if an order for poffiession were 
made. In the second case it was laid down that in considering 
whether it is ” reasonable ” to make an order for possession the 
Judge must consider the circumstances of the tenant as as 
those of the landlord. 

4. Prodme. In Stepkemm v. ThcMpfm (93 L.JBliB., 771;, 
[1924] 2 K.B., 240) a farmer by agreement in writing sold to 
the dmendant, another farmer, in May, 1922, the crop of potatoes 
planted on the farm of the former for the sum of £3,000. The 
sale was an out-and-out sale made bona fide for c^sh. Under 
lire agreement the vendor was to cultivate and manage the crop 
in a good husbandlike manner, and ultimately deliver the pota¬ 
toes to the defendant or his order.. The vendor in the fdlowmg 
Oototo mitered into an arrangement with his creditors, and the 
plaintiff was his assignee. : The defendant sold the potatoes for 
£1,266, having expended £320 as the o(»t of reeving the pota¬ 
toes; The plaintiff claimed that the agreement for sale to the 
defmidant was void, not having been registered as a bill of sale,' 
and si^ for £944, the value of the potatoes less the £320 cost bf 
removal. It,was;hdld!tot;the plam >ras not entitied to 8n|^- 
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ceed in his action as the agreement for sale was not a bill of sale 
within the meaning of Section 4 of the Bills of Sale Act, 1878, 
but came within the exception to the definition, being a * ‘ transfer 
of goods in the ordinary course of business of any trade or call¬ 
ing.” The Court said that growing crops are ‘‘ goods ” as well 
as personal chattels ” within the meaning of the Act. 

6. Bates and, Taxes, In Drughorn v. Moore (93 L.J,K,B., 
161; [1924] A.O., 53) a question arose as to the right of a tenant 
to deduct income tax under Schedule A from his rent. The 
appellant became tenant to the respondents of certain property 
at a peppercorn rent for the first year, and after that at an 
agreed rental, and by a covenant in the lease the appellant agreed 
to. put the premises into a proper state of repair at his own 
expense. The appellant paid the landlord’s property tax under 
the Income Tax Act, 1918, for the first year of his tenancy and 
claimed a right to deduct a proportion of the amount so paid 
from the first instalment of rent payable in the second year of his 
tenancy under Schedule A, VIII, rule 1, of the Act. It was held 
by the House of Lords that the deduction could only be made 
from the rent payable for the first year of the tenancy, and as no 
rent was payable for that year no deduction could be made, 
although fiae tenant had made considerable expenditure in re¬ 
pairs. , 

Backv. Daniels (41, Tim^ L.B., 162) was a case in which the 
question was raised whether potato growers were liable to be 
assessed to income tax under Schedule B or Schedule D of the 
Income Tax Act, 1918. The respondents were potato merchants 
and growers and took from farmers for the season certain lands 
on which to grow potatoes under an agreement which provided 
that they should provide artificial manure and seed, and manual 
labour to drill and plant the same, and to take up and pit the 
potatoes, and to prepare them for market, and that the farmers 
should plough, cultivate, and work the land, cart the manure and 
seed to it, and provide horse labour for manuring the land, 
cultivating the potatoes and carting them to the railway when 
taken up, the respondents paying a rent for the land and remunera¬ 
tion for the farmer’s services. The farmers and not the respon¬ 
dents were rated as occupiers of the land. The potatoes grown on 
the land were sold by the respondents, and they were assessed to 
income tax in the sum of £9,632 under Schedule D in respect of 
their profits as potato growers. They contended that they were 
only liable to be assessed under Schedule B in respect of the occu¬ 
pation of the lands at a figure based on the rental of the lands, 
which would come to a much smaller sum. It was held that the 
respondents were in occupation of the land and were assessable to 
income tax in respect of such occupation under Schedule B, and 
that the profits made by them from the sale of potatoes were not 
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chargeable under Schedule D as profits arising from trade except 
possibly to the extent of a sum representing a commission on the 
sale of the potatoes, although they had been grown by the re¬ 
spondents themselves. 

IxL Royal Agricultural Society of England v. Wilson (9 TaxCas 
62 ; 40 Times L.R., 763) the question was as to the liability of the 
Society for income tax on profits made from their annual show. 
The Society is a “ charity ” within the meaning of the Income 
Tax Acts, being carried on for educational purposes and not exist¬ 
ing for purposes of gain, and profits made from the show are used 
to further the general objecte of the Society. Notwithstanding 
these facts, it was held that the Society carries on a trade by the 
holding of the show and consequently is assessable to income tax 
on the profits (if any) under Schedule D; but see how the 
amendment of the law is effected by the Finance Act, 1924, as 
noted above. 

In Ttmtchin v. Alton Union (22 L.G.R., 482) tithe rent- 
charges issumg out of certain lands in a parish were redeemed 
under an order of the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries made 
pursuant to the Tithe Acts, 1836 to 1918, in consideration of an 
annuity payable by the landowner for the term of forty years. 
Thereupon the overseers of the parish made a supplemental valu¬ 
ation list, increasing the gross estimated rental and the rateable 
value of the lands by adding thereto the rateable value of the 
tithe rent-charge, and they reduced the assessments of the 
tithe rent-charges affected by the redemption by amounts equal 
to the amount by which the gross estimated rental of the lands 
was increased. It was held that the lands could not be re-v^ued 
by this simple process, and that the rule laid down by Section 1 
of the Parochial Assessments Act, 1836, for ascertaining the 
rateable value must agaia be appli^, that is to say, the rent at 
which the lands might reasonably be expected to let from year to 
year, free of all usual tenant’s rates and taxes and tithe com¬ 
mutation rent-charge, if any, and deducting therefrom the annual 
cost of the repairs, insurance, and othier expenses, if any, necessary 
to maintain them in a state to command such rent, 

6. Miscdlaneous^ In Pulling v. JMbetter (93 LXK.B., 642; 
[1924] 2 K.B., 114) the plaintiff wa« a pig-keeper who purchased 
from the defendants, who were bakers, the sweepings of their 
bakery for use as food for pigs. Four of the, pigs who had been 
fed wdth. these sweepings di^, and it was found that this was 
Caused by the excessive proportion of salt in the sweepings. 
By Section 1, Sub-section 4 of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act, 1906,on the sale of any article for use as food for cattle 
or pbultiy, there dxall be implied a warranty by the seller that 
. the article is suitable to be ^ed, as such.’’ It was held that ihe 
word /‘ article ’’ in this sub-section must be construed in its 
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\videst sense, and is not limited to “articles artificially pre¬ 
pared ’’ or “ articles sold under a name or description implying 
that they are prepared from any particular substance/’ The 
sub-section therefore applies to bakery sweepiugs sold for use as 
pig food, and the defendants having committed a breach of this 
implied warranty were held liable to the plaintiff for the loss of his 
pigs. 

Pratt Y. Patrick (93 174; [1924] 1 K.B., 488) is an 

instructive case as to the liability of owners of vehicles whether 
driven by motor or horse-power. The defendant’s car, owing 
to negligent driving, came into collision with a lorry, causing the 
death of the plaintSC’s husband. The defendant was not himself 
driving, but was in the car, and it was being driven by another 
vrith Ids knowledge and assent. It was held that he was liable 
for the accident, for when the owner of a vehicle is in it while it 
is being driven by another to whom by a “ casual delegation ” he 
has entrusted its management, though himself retaining its con¬ 
trol, he will be liable to third parties for damage caused by 
negligent driving. / 

In Oayler db Pope y. Davies (93 L.J.K.B., 702; [1924] 2 K.B., 
76) the servants of the defendants (who were milk vendors) left 
a pony and van imattended in a roadway. It bolted and dashed 
through the wdndow of the plaintifife’ shop and caused cpnsider- 
able damage, for which the plaintiffs sued. The judgment of 
the learned judge (McOardie, J.) contains some valuable observa¬ 
tions on the liability of an owner of cattle (including horses) for 
trespasses by them. He said that as a general rule a man is 
liable for trespasses by his cattle, but it seemed that this rule did 
not apply in the case of damage done by cattle straying off a high¬ 
way on which they are being lawfully driven. In such case, in 
addition to proof of the trespass, negligence or wilful intention 
must be proved. Where, however, a horse and cart unattended 
by the owner or his servants has dashed into premises adjoining 
the highway on which they lawfully were, he hold there is a prima 
facie case of negligence for the damage caused, for which the 
owner will be liable. 

Beaummt v. Jeffery (93 L. J. Oh., 632) related to the Court Rolls 
of a manor which had been sold by a former brd of the manor and 
got into the hands of a bookseller. It was held that it is not 
illegal for the lord of a manor to part with the Court RoUs, but that 
any stranger who may acquire them is placed in the same position 
as the lord as regards the tenants of the manor,, and is under the 
same obligation as the lord to produce the Rolls to the tenants 
when reasonably required to do so. 

Aubbey j. SPBisroBB. 

15 Old Square, 

Lmcola's Ini, 

W.O. 
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Tabus I.—^Acreage under Crops and Grass j and Number 
of Live Stock onihe4ih June, 1924, and 4-^ June, 1923, 
in England and Wcdes. _ 

England Wales 

(eiECluding Monmouth) (inclnding Monmouth) 


Total Area (excluding water).... 
Total Acreage under Crops and Grass (a) 


Arahle Land. 

Permanent Grass for Hay. . ! ! ! 

^ y« . »* • • • 

Ehugh Grazings. 


Wheat . 

Barley . 

Oats . . 

Mixed Corn 
Bye . . 

Beans {&) 

Peas (6) . 

Potatoes. . . . 

Turnips and Swedes 
Mangold . . . 

Cabbage for fodder, 

Hohl-rabl and Bape 
Vetches or Tares . 

Lucerne .... 

Hops 

Small Emit (c). 

Orchards (e) . 

Clover and Botatlon Orasses, for Hay .. 


Acres 

S2,037,243 


Acres 

6,098,762 


123,071,382 23,128,176 2,805,415 2,815,085 

10,227,726 10,451,425 700,947 

3,897,304 3,767,944 604,144 

8.946,352 8,908,807 1,600,824 

3,357,488 3,317,204 1,688.850 ! 



t Hot including Boui^ GraMngs« 

Exduding in 1923 areas grown for green fodder (4,696 acres in England and 175 acr^ 
ales).-. 

(6) Including Small Bruit, in Orchards; In 1924 the acreage under this headlzig in Engde^d 
motmted to 34,023 acres and in Wal^ to SSatkcies. . , 

,(^: Including|Majes kept for, bireed^ ; ^ 
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Tabud 11.—Total Produce, Acreage, and Yield per Acre < 

(a) in 1924 and 1923, wUk Ste Avera( 


Crops 

Total Produce 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average of 
the Ten 
Years 

1914-1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1928 

1924 

1928 

WHEAT. 

*EngIand. . . 

fWales - . . 

Scotland.... 

Tons 

1,344,000 

19,000 

49,000 

Tons 

1,404,000 

28,000 

64,000 

Acres 

1,518,148 

26,616 

49,449 

Acres 

1,703,706 

36,500 

68,789 

Clwt. 

17-7 

14*3 

19-8 

Cwt. 

17*5 

16-0 

21-8 

Cwt.. 

17<2 

16-1 

21*5 

Gkbat Bmtaet 
Ireland . . . 

1,412,000 

28,000 

1,586,000 

34,000 

c 1,694,213 
32,488 

0 1,708,995 
38,761 

17-7 

17*0 

17-6 

17-6 

17*3 

19*0 

Gbeat BBxrAusir 
AND Ireland 

1.440,000 


1,626,701 



tm 

17-4 

BARLEY 

^England. 
fWales . . . 

Scotland . . 

977,000 

37,000 

129,000 


1,254,433 

59,593 

151,588 

1,261,491 

65,309 

158,657 

15-6 

12-3 

17*1 

14*6 

12-6 

16-9 

ri4*7 

13*5 

17*1 

Great Britain 
Ireland . . . 

1,143,000 

182,000 

.1,099,000 

121,000 

d 1,465,614 
166,033 

d 1,485,467 
153,458 

15*6 

16*8 

14-8 

16‘8 

14*9 

17*71 

Great Britain 
AND Ireland 

1,275,000 

1,220,000 

1,631,647 

1,638,915 

15*6 


Bi 

OATS. 

^England. * . 

tWales . . . 

Scotland . . 

1,401,000 

98,000 

701.000 


1,851,098 

185,999 

955,635 

1,781,605 

194,697 

968,211 

16*1 

10*5 

14-7 

14*1 

10-2 

18'9 

18*6 

11*3 

14*4 

great Britain 
Ireland . . . 

2,200,000 

796,000 


e 2,992,632 
1,089,216 

e 2,644,513 
1,137,486 

14-7 

X4‘6 

18*8 

13-7 

13*6 

16*2 

Great Britain 
AND Ireland 



4,081,848 

4,081,998 

14*7 

13'7 

14*3 

BEANS. 

*Entiiand. .. 

fWales . . . 

Scotland .. . 

186,500 

680 

3,500 


226,727 
880 
3,732 j 

222,298 

1,079 

8,803 

16-4' 

16*6 

!l8-7 

17*0 

17-4 

17-0 


Great Britain 
Ireland . . . 


192,540 

iBSH 

{/):227a80 

16-6 

ii) 

17-0 

«) 

15-6 

23*4 

Great Britain 
AND Ireland 


(«) 

a ) 

a ) 

0) 

(^) 

15*8 

PEAS. 

^England... 
fWales . , , 

Scotland . . 

80,100 

100 

23 



94,512 

166 

81 

14-8 

8-9 

8*3 

II 

vn» 

13-4 

11*6 

11*6 

Great Britain 
Ireland . . . 

80,223 

W 

67,606 

(/) 108,358 

tf) MjTOO 

14-8 

(i) 

14'3 

ii) 

13-4 

fie-sii 

Great Britain 

AND IRELAND. 

(i) 

(«) 

(i) 

_ S _ 

(0 

(i) 

13*611 


* Excluding Monmouth, t Inoludiug Monmouth. 

J d) The particulars for Ireland have been furnished hy the Department of Lands and Agrl- 
ture for the Irish Free State and by tiie Ministry of Agriculture lor the Government of 
Horthem Ireland* and those for Scotland by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 

J &) Bere. 

e) Inclusive of a certain area (amounting in 1924 to 40 acres)^ the produce of which was 
green. , . 

(d) Exclusive of a certain area (amounting in X924 to 46 acres), the produce of which was 
cut green. 

(e> Exclusive of a certain area (amounting in X924 to 851 acres), the produce of which was 
cut green. 

(f) Exclusive of a certain area (amounting in X924 to 14,087 acres of beans and 68^303 
acres of peas), the produce of, wliich was cut or picked green. 
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e€u:h of the Principal Crops in Great Britain and Ireland 
of the Ten Years 1914-1923. _ 


Crops 

Total Produce | 

Acreage 

Yield 
per Acre 

Average of 
the Ten 
Years 

1914-1923 

1924 1 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 1 

POTATOES* 

•England. . . 

fWalPS . . , 

Scotland . . 

Tons 

2,500,000 

106,000 

845,000 

Tom 

2,642,000 

116,000 

821,000 

Acres 

428,566 

23,676 

138,281 

Acres 

442,148 

24,510 

136,076 

Tons 

6 0 
4-5 
6*1 

Tons 

6-0 

4-7 

6-0 

Tons 

6-2 

6*4 

6-6 

GitEAT Britain 
I reland ... 

3,641,000 

2,286,000 

3,579,000 

2,363,000 

500,523 

540,612 

603,620 

553,958 

6-0 

4*2 

6-9 

4-3 

6-2 

5-1 

Great Britain 
AND Ireland 

5,827,000 

5^^000 

1,131,135 

1,157,587 

5-2 

6-1 

5-7 

TURNIPS 
AND SWEDES. 

•England. . . 

1 Wales . . . 

Sootland . . 

10,038,000 

600,000 

6,752,000 

10,226,000 

653,000 

6,561,000 

17,440,000 

3,664,000 

781,825 

40,070 

405,603 

1 808,763 

40,450 
400,642 

14-0 

12-2 

16-6 

12-6 

13-2 

16*0 

12*3 

14-0 

16-5 

Great Britain 

Ii eland . . . i 

18,200,000 

3,162,000 

g 1,236,588 
252,552 

g 1,267,855 
247,450 

14-8 

12*5 

13- S 

14- 8 

13-7 

16*1 

GREAT Britain 
AND Ireland i 

21,442.000 

21,104,000 

1,480,140 

1,.515,314 

14*4 

13-0 

14-1 

MANGOLDS, 

•England. . . 

tWales . . . 

Scotland . . 

7,650,000 

173,000 

22,700 

6,743,000 

201,000 

25,200 

376,478 

11,570 

1,316 

388,974 

12,484 

1,631 


n 

BESI 

fl8*9 

17-6 

10-0 

GREAT Britain 
I reland ... 



(70380,364 

76,350 

(A) 403,080 
78,216 

20-2 

11-8 

17-3 

14-5 

18-0 

X8‘7 

Great Britain 
AND Ireland 

8,745^00 

_8,103,200 

466,714 

481,305 

18*8 

16-8 

18-0 

HAY from 
Clover, Sain- 

EOIN, AO. 
•England. . . 

tWales . . . 

Scotland . . 

2,542,000 

245,000 

720,000 

2,679,000 

248,000 

667,000 

1,564,757 

187,279 

415,322 

1,624,350 

190,468 

414,527 

cwt. 

32-5 

26>2 

34*7 

cwt. 

31-8 

261 

317 

cwt. 

28-4 

24-8 

SO'7 

Great Britain 
I reland . . . 

8,507,000 

(C 

3,484,000 

1 ^*3.87,358 

2,829,364 

(t) 

82*4 

(«) 

31-8 

(i) 

23.# 

86.711 

Great Britain 

AND IlUfiLAND 

HAY from 
Pervanbnt 
Grass. 

•England« . . 
tWales . . . 

Sootland . . 

.(0_ 

4,502,000 

020,0f)0 

254,000 

6,466,000 

(i) 

(f) 

. Jt) _ 

(t) 

(C 

(f) 


4,284,000 

506,000 

233,000 

3,807,304 

604,144 

154,765 

3,767,944 

588,800 

162,857 

23-6 

20*6 

32-8 

22-7 

20-2 

30-5 

20-8 

10-4 

30-3 

Great Britain 
Ireland . . . 

6,113,000 

(C 

T,656iir8 

it) 

4,609,700 

it) 

23-5 

ii) 

22*7 

m 

21-0 

4O-01I 

Great Britain 
AND Ireland 

(0 

(«) 


it) \ 

(C 

ii) 

26-511 

^ ECOPS. 0 ) 
England . . 

444,000 

229,000 

1 26,807 

24,893 

17-1 

9-2 

10-7 


iff) Exclusive of a certaiu area (amountUig in 1924 to 1,569 acres), on vrhicli the crops were 
grown for the production of seed. 

(h) Exednsive of a certain area (amounting in 1924 to 1,612 acres), on which the crops were 
grown for the production of seed. 

(i) Figures not available. 

{^) No Hops axe grown in any other part of O^reat Britain and Ireland. 

Ko separate d^os available. The total area under Beans and Peas In Ireland in 1924 
was 1^96 acres, as against 1,212 aorea in 1928. 

t Ho separate figures availablB. The total area \mder Hay In Boland In 1924 was 2,571,986 
acres as agt^st IM87,68S aorea in 1928. The total production of Hay in 1924 was 5,257,000 
tons and in 1923,4,407»000 tons. 

)i Average of five years only. 
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Table m. —^Hops :—Total Prodme^ Acreage, and YiM per 
Acre, in 1924 aTid 192.3, in each Gcnmty of England in which 
Hops were grown ; and the Average Yiela of the Ten Yeara 
1914-1923. 


Counties, &o. 

Estimated Total 
‘ Produce 

Acreage returned 1 
on June 4 | 

Estimated Aver¬ 
age yield per 
, Acre 

Average 
of the 
Ten 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1923 

Years 

1914-23 

Total for England 



25,897 

24,803 

17-1 

9*2 

10*7 

I East . . . 

^ ^jMid. . . . 

Kent-j Weald . . . j 



Acres 

3,659 

6,411 

6,897 

Acres 

3,635 

5,204 

6,719 

Cwt. 

19- 2 

20- 2 
18-1 

Cwt. 

10'6 

10-7 

8-9 

Cwt. 

11’6 

12-2 

lOsS 

\ 

Total Sent. . 

Waintg. 

Surrey. 

Sussex, East . . . 

Sussex, West . . . 

Gloucester . . . 

Hereford .... 

Salop. 

Worcester .... 
Berkshire .. . . . 1 

. 

304,000 
16,000 
4,200 
• 42,100 
1,600 
100 
50,000 
800 
26,000 
300 


15,067 

1,037 

216 

2,306 

83 

11 

4,101 

72 

2.080 

24 

15,458 

1,018 

209 

2,189 

77 

11 

8,892 

76 

1,951 

12 

19*1 

15-2 

10-5 

18-3 

17-6! 

10- 9 
12*3 
10-1 

11- 9 
13*0 

9-9 

7- 8 

8-1 

8- 2 

6*9 

8-7 

7*7 

7-2 

9*3 

6-0 

11*6 

10-0 

8-6 

10-1 

10-6 

8^7 

7-1 

9-3 


Table YV.—Average Price of British Corn per cwt. {of 112 
Imperial standard Iba,)* in England and Wales, as cbscer^^ 
tained under the Com Returns Act, 1882, and the Com 
Sales Act, 1921, in each Week of the Year 1924. 


1924 

Received in the Week Ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 



a. 

d. 

9 , 

d. 

s. 

d. 

January 

5 % m 9 m m 

9 

8 

10 

6 

9 

4 


12. 

9 

8 

10 

8 

9 

3 


19. 

9 

11 

10 

11 

9 

6 


26. 

10 

1 

11 

1 

9 

8 

February 

2. 

10 

4 

11 


9 

10 


9. 

10 

7 

11 

6 

9 

11 

ft 

16. 

10 

10 

11 

9 

10 

2 


23. 

11 

0 

11 

9 

10 

2 

March 

1. 

11 

0 

11 

9 

10 

1 


8 . 

11 

1 

11 

7 

9 

11 


16. 

10 

10 

11 

8 

10 

0 


22. 

10 

9 

11 

2 

9 

9 


29. 

10 

7 

11 

7 

9 

7 

April 

6 . • ... 

10 

6 

11 

3 

9 

7 

»» 

12 .... . 

10 

6 


4 

9 

6 


19. 

10 

7 

11 

6 

9 

7 

ft 

36. 

10 

8 

11 

4 

9 

8 

May 

3. 

10 

9 

11 

3 

9 

8 


10. 

10 

10 

11 

3 

9 

7 

99 

17. 

10 

11 

11 

6 

9 

9 

»» 

24. 

11 

1 

11 

1 

9 

10 

9» 

31 ..... 

11 

2 

11 

0 

9 

10 


* SecUozx 8 of the Com Betnms Act, 1882, as amended hy section (2) of the Com Sales 
1921, provides that in the weekly summary of quantities and prices each sort of Biiti& 
Com sl^ he computed with reference to the hundredwdidLt of one. hundred and twelve 
imperial standard pounds. 
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Table IV— contimied. 


1924 

Becoived in tho Week Ended 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 





a. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

June 

7 . . 



11 

3 

11 

1 

10 0 

>9 

14 . . 



11 

3 

11 

3 

9 11 

ft 

21 . . 



11 

3 

11 

1 

9 10 

ft 

28 . . 



U 

5 

10 

8 

10 0 

July 

6 . . 



11 

9 

10 

11 

10 3 

tf 

12 . . 



11 

10 

10 

9 

9 10 


19 . . 



12 

0 

12 

3 

9 6 

„ 

26 . . 



12 

3 

11 

10 

10 0 

August 

2 . . 



12 

9 

11 

9 

10 2 

99 

9 . . 



13 

1 

12 

5 

10 3 

ft 

16 . . 



12 

11 

13 

2 

9 7 

ft 

23 . . 



12 

11 

14 

3 

9 3 


30 . . 



12 

2 

14 

8 

9 1 

Soploinber 

6 . . 



12 

3 

16 

3 

9 1 

tf 

13 . . 



12 

1 

17 

5 

9 3 

99 

20 . . 



12 

0 

17 

7 

9 5 


27 . . 



12 

1 

18 

0 

9 8 

October 

4 . . 



12 

1 

17 

6 

9 9 

ft 

11 . . 



12 

3 

17 

3 

10 1 

ft 

18 . . 



12 

8 

17 

2 

10 4 

ft 

25 . . 



13 

0 

17 

3 

10 7 

Novernber 

1 . . 



13 

0 

17 

0 

10 6 

ft 

8 . . 



12 

9 

16 

9 

10 4 

tf 

15 . . 



12 

6 

15 

11 

10 2 

ft 

22 . . 



12 

6 

15 

7 

10 0 

tf 

29 . . 



12 

6 

15 

6 

9 10 

Docomber 

6 . . 



12 

5 

14 

11 

9 9 

ft 

13 . . 



12 

3 

14 

5 

9 8 

ft 

20 . . 



12 

2 

14 

4 

9 6 

*f 

27 . , 



12 

2 

14 

5 

9 6 

Average for tho Year 

• • 

* 

11/6 

13/1 

9/9 


Table V,—^Atmual Average Prices jper cwt, {of 112 ImperM 
standard lbs.) of British Wheat, Barley, and Oats, in 
England and Wales, in each year from 1916 to 1924, as 
ascertained wider the Oom Betwms Act, 1882, and the Gom 
Sales Act, 1921; with the Value of £100 of Tithe Rent- 
Charge, based on the Septermidt Au&tage Prices. 


Year 

Anjiual Average Price per cwt. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 


8. d. 

8. 

d. 

8. d. 

1915 . . 

12 4 

10 

5 

10 10 

1916 . . 

13 7 

16 

0 

12 0 

1917 . . 

17 8 

18 

1 

17 11 

1918 . . 

17 0 

16 

6 

17 9 

1919 . . 

17 0 

21 

2 

18 9 

1920 . . 

18 10 

25 

0 

20 6 

1921 . . 

16 8 

14 

7 

12 3 

1922 . . 

11 2 

11 

2 

10 6 

1923 . . 

9 10 

9 

5 

9 7 

1924 . . 

11 6 

13 

1 

9 9 


Value of Tithe 
Bcut-Oharge of 
£100 


£ 8. d, 
83 2 6| 
92 1 Oi 


*109 3 11 


* The Htho Act, 1918, fixes the value of Tithe Kent-Chargo, up to the year 192$ indusive. 
at the sum payahle in 1918, he. the value basoa on the septennial averages for the peifoa 
ended 19X7. 
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Table VI.—Monthly Average Prices of Fat Stock and Milking 
Cows in England and Wales during the Year 1924. 
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Tabub Vn.— Yearly Average Prices of Fat Stock and Milking 
Cows in England and Wades daring the Years 1915-1924. 



MlLKiiro Cows: 


£ s. 

£ s. 

£ 8. 

£ 8, 

£ 8. 

£ 

8, 

£ 8. 

£ 

8. 

£ 8, 

£ 

8, 

SborthoTna: 















Shorthorrii) in milk • 

1 

26 6 

34 6 

45 3 

53 15 

52 11 

61 

6 

54 13 

39 

8 

36 6 

36 

9 


2 

21 14 

27 10 

35 14 

41 16 

80 3 

48 

0 

41 19 


8 

28 8 

28 10 

Calves . * , 4 

1 

24 XS 

32 10 

42 2 

48 17 

47 14 

58 

1 

HiMW 

35 15 

38 8 

33 

2 


2 


26 13 

33 15 

38 19 

36 S 

45 

7 

40 6 

28 12 

26 5 

27 

7 



F6rll)» 



d. 

(2, 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 


d. 

d. 


d. 

d. 


VBAXi CALVES ... 

1 

10^ 

12i, 

16 

154 

131 

21 


18 

14, 

f 

134 

13j 



2 


11 

14i 

134 

114 

18 


154 

Hi 


114 

11 

i 

fat Sheep : 















Downs . . . . 

1 

IX 

13i 

16| 


17 , 

23 


104 

18 

■ 

164 

16 



2 

10 

12 

16 

154 

17 

21: 


17 

16 


14#' 

14 


Xiongwools ... 

1 

lOi 

121 

164- 

15| 

,174 

22 


18 

16 


154 

16 



2 

H 

111 

14i 

15} 

174 

21 


154 

14; 


134 

13 

.. 

OroBstMcods . . . 

1 

11 

13i 

164 

16 

174 

22 


194 

17 


164 

16 



2 

10 

12 

15 

154 

.irl 

m 


vl 

16: 


144 

14 




: For stone dead 

Fat Fios i 


IT; d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

S. d. 

8, d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

S* 

d. 

s. d. 

8, 

d. 

Bacon Figs . . * 

X 

0 7 

12 4 

16 7 

ittn 

21 2 

24 

e 

17 0 

14 

c 

12 3 

10 

6 


2 

EH 

u r 

16 S 


21 2 

23 

s 

15 5 

12 

7 

11 C 

9 

4 

Forkors . . , . 

X 

10 d 

IS 2 

17 2 

10 0 

21 2 



16 

7 

13 1C 

11 

6 


2 

0 6 

12 6 

16 6 

10 0 

21 2 

24 

2 

17 4 

14 

3 

12 8 

10 

4 
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Notes^ Gommunicationa ard Bemma. 


Table VIII. — Qmntities and Declared Values of Imports of the 
principal Agricultural Commodities into the United Kingdom 
in 1923 and 1924, with the Average for the Years 1911 to 1913, 



Quantities 

Values 

Commodities 

A-nnTial 

Average, 

1911-13 

1923* 

1924t 

Annual 

Average, 

1911-13 

1923* 

1924t 

Grain and Meal. 

Wheat. 

Wheat Meal and Elour . 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Oatmeal (including Groats 
and Boiled Oats) . . 

Peas. ,. 

Beans (other than Haricot) 

Maize. 

Molze Meal .... 

Tons 

5,225,307 

638,713 

1,118,516 

912,268 

42,283 

112,485 

63,771 

2,193,910 

29,099 

Tons 

5,023,846 

585,923 

906,464 

487,953 

42,665 

98,848 

32,810 

1,724,482 

76,284 

Tons 

5,918,776 

552,864 

1,087,258 

624,667 

45,832 

89,163 

81,218t 

1,889,080 

86,758 

£ 

43,068,074 

5,714,439 

8,071,609 

5,800,459 

^ 602,913 
1,108,733 
471,456 
12,692,064 
215,885 

£ 

53,567,863 

8,207,956 

7,830,004 

4,143,239 

803,187 

1,848,649 

396,620 

14,251,840 

688,297 

£ 

69,603,138 

8,333,898 

12,149,929 

4,414,131 

909,142 

1,803,269 

991,006 

17,060,393 

920,644 

Meal. 

Beef . .. 

Mutton and Lamb. . . 
Pork (Including Bacon and 

. Hams). 

Uneniunerated (including 
Babbits). 

443,953 

267,924 

317,011 

74,928 

690,732 

298,245 

541,663 

25,270 

681,504 

260,762 

527,432 

39,874 

15,064.027“ 

10,331,026 

19,781,848 

3,034,851 

81,965,373 

23,185,285 

52,246,043 1 

1,757,829 

82,017,481 

20,104,481 

49,815,706 

2,667,682 

Total Bead Meat , . . 

1,103,816 

1,555,910 

1,609,072 

49,112.762 

109,104,480 

104,595,800 

Butter ...... 

Cheese.. . . . 

Milk, Condensed . * . 

' Eggs 

207,448 
115,912 
60,498 
-Gt. Hunds. 
19,907,633 

264,776 
141,927 
il2,883 
Gt. Hunds. 
20,045,943 

264,638 
144,478 
110,882 
Gt. Hunds. 
20,817,653 

24,679,478 

7,196,490 

2,141,184 

8,620,894 

44,284,584 

16,260,707 

6,240,326 

18,816,806 

40,699,468 

13.571,548 

5,745,844. 

15,604,314 


* Bevised figures. t Subject to revision, t Including Haricot beans. 

JToJa.-—Erom April 1, 1923, the figures include the trade of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
. ^rith the Irish Eree State, and exclude the direct foreign trade of the Irish Free State. 


NOTES, COMMUNICATIONS AND REVIEWS. 

DR. G. D. nVEING, F.R.S. 

George Dowing Liveing, So.D., F.R.S., died in Cambridge 
at Christmas, having survived his 97th birthday by a few days. 
He came of a seafaring and landowning family who possessed 
estates near the Suf oik coast in Constable’s Country. £te>ving 
taken a high place in Mathematics he was elected a Fellow of St. 
John’s College and appointed lecturer in Chemistry more than 
seventy years ago. He at once visited Germany to work with 
liebig, in whose laboratory he met the late Sir Henry Gilbert of 
Rothamsted, with whom he kept up a life Jong friendship. Soon 
aftCT his return he was appointed Professor of Chemistcy in the 
Universiiy, an office which he continued to hold until his resig¬ 
nation in 1907, Very soon after his appointment he succeeded 
in prasuading tihe University to build for him a ^emical Labor- 
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Notea^ Communicatiom and Be/uiews, 

Sbtory, the first building in Cambridge for the study of experi¬ 
mental science. His original laboratory was pulled down thirty- 
five years ago and replaced by the present magnificent building, 
which houses about a thousand students. And around it are 
laboratories for every branch of science, including even an experi¬ 
mental cold store. 

Dr. Liveing was a man of wide interests. As a chemist he 
was perhaps best known for his work on spectroscopy in con¬ 
junction with Sir James Dewar, but he also took an active part 
in the public work of the university, the town and the county. 
For many years he was on the Council of the Senate and private 
correspondent of the Chancellor—the late Duke of Devonshire. 
He also sat with great regularity on the magisterial bench and 
presided over the Prison Committee. After resigning his Pro¬ 
fessorship he was elected President of St. John’s College and up 
to the day of the accident which caused his death he was to be 
seen almost every evening walking slowly to College to preside 
at dinner in the College 

But perhaps the chMacteristic which will be of most interest 
to members of the Society was his persistence in establishing 
agriculture as a subject of study in the Universily. When the 
“ whisky money ” was first given to the County Councils for 
technical ic^truotion, Mr. Chaplin, the then President of the . 
Board of Agriculture, wrote to the Chancellor of the University— 
the late Duke of Devonshire—suggesting that the University 
should establish a Department of Agriculture. The Chancdlor 
sent on the letter to Professor liveing, who, being a landowner 
himself, took up the suggestion with alacrity and prevailed upon 
the University to appoint a syndicate to consider the question. 
Lack of funds, however, prevented any formal action. Brofessor 
liveing then took the law into his own hands, and having coL 
leoted an informal Cormnittee which included Sir Michael Foster, 
Professor MoEenny Hughes, and Dr. Albert Pell, who have all 
passed away, made a start in the basement of his new laboratory 
in January, 1893. It was a modest start indeed, seven students 
sent by ne^hbotiring County Councils who guaranteed a small 
‘income which was backed By an equally small grant from the 
Board of Agriculture, but Kofessor livemg as Secretary and 
treasurer of the Oominittee stuck to his idea, and the success 
which came at last, in the shape of the present School of Agri¬ 
culture, is in great measure the direct outcome of his faith aaad 
perseverance. 

. Dr, liveing was elected an Honorary Member of the Society 
on March 7, 1894, a year in which the S<k5iety held Summer 
Meeting at Cambridge, as some recognition of his eminent posi¬ 
tion in tihL0 wbrld of science. 
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MR. E. J. POWELL. 

The death of Mr. E. J. Powell, a few days after his last public 
appearance at the Show of the Smithfield Club in December, 
1924, was an event of more than ordinary significance. The 
interval of only a few hours since the severance of his connection 
with the Smithfield Club as its Secretary, and since his presence 
at the general meeting of the Club, was indicative of the almost 
excessive devotion tb duty which characterised a long and dis¬ 
tinguished public career; but the death of Mr. Powell also 
removed a conspicuous, if not the last, link in secretarial oflSces 
with the days of H. M. Jenkins. 

Bom in Yorkshire in 1853, Mr. Edwin James Powell attached 
himself to agricultural or live-stock interests at an early age. 
His first appointment, as was appropriate for one who was to 
become so prominently and intimately associated with the great 
breed of Shorthorn cattle, was at Buncombe Park. The Earl 
of Peversham already owned there a noted herd of Bates Short¬ 
horns, and, presumably, it was during the five years he was in 
the Duncombe Park Estate OflEloe, ttot Mir. Powell formed the 
admiration and love of the Shorthorn that the future was to 
make so valuable an asset for hims elf and for the breed. It is 
probable, also, that it was while at Buncombe that he attracted 
the attention of Mr. Henry Strafford, with whom he was soon, 
at about the age of twenty, collaborating in the compilation and 
- publishing of Coates’s Herd Book, at that time the property of 
the famous auctioneer. Mr, Powell’s connection with Coates’s 
Herd Book, therefore, was older than that of the Society itself, 
and when regard is had to the vital work he did for the regis- 
teation of live stock in general, and Shorthorn cattle in particular, 
it is easy to iinderstand and sympathise with the reluctance he 
showed in his maturer years to delegate to yoimger colleagues 
the preparation of the portly volume into which the herd book had 
grown. Eor fifty years Coates’s Herd Book had been Mr. 
Powell’s close companion, and he lived to make the register as 
complete and as accurate as possible. The intimate connection 
with the Herd Book was broken only when advancing age com¬ 
pelled him to relinquish the duties of Secretary to the Shorthorn 
Society in 1920. ^ Into his well-earned retirement he carried the 
respect and gratitude in very generous measure of Council and 
Members. 

The lighter duties of the Smithfield Club he oontinued to per¬ 
form, as has been stated, till within a day or two of his death, and 
at final meeting with the Council and Members of that Insti¬ 
tution there were the same manifestations of regret and appre- 
ciatfon BB had marked his departure from the Shorthorn Society. 

Haying served as a trustworthy second to Mr. H. J. Hine in 
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tihe BecretaryBbip of both the Shorthorn Society and the Smith- 
field Club, Mr. Powell succeeded to both offices on his senior’s 
death in 1888. In his hands the hi^ tractions he 
were fully and efficiently maintaiued. 

In his private life Mir. Powdl was as faithful and as lovable 
as he was in his public career. It was a privilege and a delight 
to know him out of office as well as in it, and it is not only 12 
Hanover Square, and members of the Shorthorn Society and the 
Smithfidd Club, who will lament his passing, but also all who had 
the advantage of his acquaintance in private life. Mr. Powell, 
who was elected an Honorary Member of the Society in 1920 in 
recognition of his good work for agriculture, is survived by his 
widow and a son and daughter. 

C. J. B. M. 


SENHOR ALFREDO CARLOS LE COCQ. 

The death has been announced of Seohor Alfredo Carlos le 
Cocq. He was for many years Director of the Department d 
Agriculture, at Lisbon, and was elected an Honorary Member of 
the Society on July 29, 1903, following a state visit to Portugal 
by His Majesty the late King Edward VH, and in pursuance of a 
desire of the Council to associate with the Society the leading 
permanent officials connected with agricultural administration in 
various countries. 

The Frozen Meat Trade.—The Annual Report of Mesas. 
Weddel & Co. on the frozen meat trade for the year 1924 disdoses 
some remarkable facts which: must tend to operate to the detri¬ 
ment of consumers of imported meat in the United Kii^om, 
though they may prove of advantage to those engaged in the 
production of home-grown meat. 

Till recently Great Britain was the market for by far the 
greater bulk d the meat exported from the big cattle-rais^ 
countries and no other nation entered into sdious competition 
with her for the laige supplies oi frozen meat rent to the Old 
World from the cattle ranches overseas. The consumer in the 
United Kingdom was in a very favoured position. The produc¬ 
tion of cattiie overseas had increased out of all prc^ortion to the 
consuming power,; and as the greater part oE the exportable 
surplus found its way to this countiy there were abundant 
supphes and consequently low prices ruled. During 1924, 
howevCT, the position has undergone a vital change. As was to 
be expected, cattle prices have risen ance, in aorerdance with 
the law of supply and demand, world production has been 
retarded rill world opnBamption can once ihore krep pace with::, 
it; but a iiew factor hw-arisen^i^ the United Kmgdooa 
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is no longer without rival in the world’s meat market. Many 
hhmopean countries have now entered the arena and compete 
with this country for supplies of meat, and in 1924 the imports 
of frozen beef into the Continent were equal to 70 per cent, of 
those of the United Kingdom. Krance, Belgium, Italy and 
G!ermany were the principal meat importing countries on the 
Continent, though the imports of Holland showed a heavy 
increase. The United Kingdom was the only European country 
in which imports of frozen meat in 1924 show a decrease, not an 
increase, as compared with those of previous years. 

The new situation which is thus ariang augurs wdl for the 
cattle-raising industry both at home and overseas. 

Imperial Forestry Institute.—The Imperial Forestry 
Institute, which has been established at Oxford to give post¬ 
graduate instruction and to carry out research work in forestry, 
started work on October 13, temporary accommodation having 
been provided in the School of Forestry building until arrange¬ 
ments can be completed for the erection of new buildings on 
another site. The Board of Governors of the Institute is now 
fully constituted and consists of the following:— 

Lord Clinton, Forestry Commissioner (Chairman); 

lie Vice-Chancellor Oxford University, Mir. J. WeDs, 
liSLA.,.Warden Wadham College; 

i The Preddent of Magdalen, Sir Herbert Warren, K.C.VU., 
MA.., Hon. I).0.L.; 

Professor W. G. S. Adams, Fellow of All Souls College; 

Mr. B. L. Bobinson, O.B.E., Forestry Commissioner; 

Major B. D. Furse, D.S.O,, Colonial Office; 

Colonel G. L. Oourthope, M.P., Empire Forestry Associa¬ 
tion ; 

Professor B. S. Troup, O.I.E., MA.., D.Sc., Director. 

The following Staff has already been appointed: Director, 
Professor B. S. Troup, O.I.E., M.A., D.Sc.; Secretary, Mr. P. S. 
Spokes, B.So., M.A.; Lecturers—Economics of Forestry, 
Mr. W. B. BHley, MA.; Silviculture, Mr. H. G. Champion, M.A.; 
Mycology, Mr. W. B. Day, B.A., B.Sc.; Structure and Pro¬ 
perties of Wood, Mr. L. Chalk, B.A. Other posts have yet to 
be filled. The Institute wdll, in addition, have the assistance 
(ff the following members of the Staff of the School of Forestry: 
For^ Management, Mir. B. Bourne, M.A.; Surveying and 
Engineering, Mr. H. F. MacKenzie, Hon. MA. The Forestry 
Commissioners have agreed to station at the Institute certain 
of th^ r^earch officers. In spite of the fact that the Institute 
is not yet fully organized and that sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed for the attendance of students from all parts of the 
Empire, nine students, deputed by the Colonial Office and ^ 
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Forestry Commissionars, have begun qiecM courses, and further 
students are expected to join during the next isw months. 

The Life of WilUam Cobbett. By a. D. H, Cole. Pp. x + 
468. (Collins, Sons & Co., London. 18s.) 

“ Take this self-taught peasant for all in all, he waa perhaps, 
in some respects, a more extraordinary Engl^bmau than any 
other of his time.” So said The Times in its obituary notice 
of Cobbett, and in his Life of WiUicm Cobbett Mr. Q. D. H. Cole 
gives a very vivid portrait of this “ self-tau^t peasant ” stand¬ 
ing out in bold relief against the storm-swept background of 
the Industrial Revolution and French Wars. 

Cobbett’s almost superhuman energy was, perhaps, his 
most striking oharacteristio. He threw Itself heart and soul 
into all the controversies of his day, and his writings cover an 
almost incredibly wide held. No matter seemed too trivial 
to engage his attention, no problem too vast for him to tackle. 
He lived in a period of transition and was essenthJly a product 
of his age. He was full of prejudices and desires inherited from 
earlier days, but was forced to march with the times and identify 
himself with the working-dass movement, which, by focussing 
the attention of the workers on their present position rather 
than on their past was to drive the last nail into the cofEba of 
the old system for which Cobbett repeatedly declared his rever¬ 
ence. The small master was the object of his admiration, 
and he hated the growing power of the commercial magnates. 
In his most violent tirades he always maintained that he wished 
for nothing new, but only a return to the old system under 
which his forefathers had lived and prospered. 

Much of Cobbett’s life was necessarily piassed amongst 
townsmen. The growing urban popcdation provided rdidy; 
material for him to work upon, and it was easier to preach 
cause of reform to the ma^ed workers m the new industrial 
centres than to the scattered rural population. But he was 
essentially a countryman, and whenever he could he scaped 
from the town into the country. His_outlook throughout his 
life savoured of the peasant rather than of the artisan, and for 
this reason he never completely grasped the industrial problems . 
of bis time. He wished to see a return to the so-called ” good 
old days ” when, according to him, the oounttyside wm peopkd 
with prosperous farmers and contented peasants; when the 
labourer received a, just reward for his labour and wM well fed, 
wdl housed and able to keep his wdfe and family in comfort. 
He thought that Parliamentary Reform and the establishment 
of a sound system of national jfinance Vere the only me^ by 
which this end could be effected, and he carried on a vigorous 
campal^ amongst tmant farmers; and small landoTraers. to 
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induce them to combine in a demand for these reforms. He 
was never tired of inveighing against the shocking plight of 
the farm labourers and of denoimcing the tithes of the clergy 
and pensions and emoluments of placemen, who, he declared, 
took the very bread out of the people’s mouths and were gradu¬ 
ally laying waste the countryside. He was not an advocate 
of the com laws, for he held that by raising prices they merely 
decreased the purchasing power of the labourers’ wages and 
raised rates, thus profiting the producer nothing, and this view 
lost him the support of many farmers. Oobbett wrote a large 
number of pamphlets setting forth simple ways in which he 
believed the labourers might improve their lot. He advo¬ 
cated, amongst other things, the re-establishment of cottage 
industries, which were being destroyed by the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, and his writings often treat of improvements which he 
wished to see effected in the methods of husbandly. In Rural 
Rides, perhaps his most widely read work, he gives expression 
to his love of the countryside and to his desire for the return 
of rural prosperity, and his agricultural politics are clearly 
demonstrated. Later in the century Cobbett’s views obviously 
influenced Disraeli, who, out of genuine S 3 rmpathy with the 
plight of the agricultural workers supplemented by Ms personal 
ambition, desired to effect a union of Tory landowners, small 
farmers and labourers to oppose the growing political ascendancy 
of the towns. 

In his book Mr. Cole gives a valuable insight into the con¬ 
ditions prevailing both in town and country in the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century and early years of the nine¬ 
teenth, and follows Oobbett through all his vicissitudes of fortune 
and changes of opinion, doing much to explain these changes, 
which are otherwise somewhat bewildering. He avoids the 
pitfall of unduly praising his hero, wMch causes so many bio¬ 
graphers to stumble, and giv^ a clear record of Cobbett’s views 
and actions, leaving the reader to form his own opinion as to 
the merits and demerits of William Cobbett as writer, poUticiah 
and farmer. 


F. M. B. 
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THE LEICESTER SHOW, 1924. 

When in December, 1920, the venue for the Royal Show for the 
following five years was finally decided upon, it was confidently 
anticipated, and with good reason, that the Leicester Show of 
1924 would be an outstanding success in every particular. It is 
therefore a matter of great regret to have to chronicle the adverse 
circumstances which led to the result failing to justify the pro¬ 
phecies of both the members of the Local Committee and of the 
Council of the Society. 

Widespread outbreaks of foot and mouth disease in the early 
part of the year gave rise to much misgiving in the minds of all 
interested in the breeding of stock. The Council, Honorary 
Director and other Officials, however, refused to take anything 
but an optimistic view of the future, and proceeded with the 
arrangements for the annual Show as usual. They are to be 
congratulated on carrying through the eighty-third aimual 
exhibition of the Society in its entirety. 

In view of the continued outbreaks of foot and mouth 
disease special precautions were taken to avoid risk of carrying 
infection prior to the opening of the Show, during the Show, and 
in the transit of animals to and from the Show. 

These precautions, although preventing some intending 
Exhibitors from sending their stock to the Leicester Show, were, 

I think, generally approved and considered to be necessary to 
secure the margin of safety for all concerned. 

The Society’s first visit to Leicester to6k place at a time when 
the country was recovering from a dreadful visitation of rinder¬ 
pest, and the success of that Meetmg in 1868 helped, it is said; 
to dispel the shadows Of the past, f^en the Society first went'' 
to Leicester, twenty-eight shows' had been held tmder ite 
auspices, twenty-eight years elapsed before the second visit in 
1896, and another period of twenty-eight years passed before the , 
third visit in 1924. Eigures relating to these three Leicester 
Meetings are given in i£e table below:— 


Teftr 

President 

Imple¬ 

ments 

etc. 

entered 

Entries 
of Live 
Stock 

1 ■ ^ . 

1 Persons 
paying 
for . 
Admis¬ 
sion 

i 

Amount 

of 

Prizes 

financial 
. Kesult. 

4 -wProflt 
— w*Xoss 

1868; 

6th Duke of Ridh- 



97,138 

.. 


mohd . ... 

6,369 

994 

2,480 

+ 488 

1896 

Late Sir Walter Gil- 



14M77: 

+3,600 


bey, Bart. . . 

6,447 

1,883 

6,017 

1924 

Mr. Ernest Mathewd, 





-^6,976 


c.v,o.. . • • 

3,002^ 

3,976 

86,631 

15,362 
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In view of the visit of the “ Royal,” no County Show was 
held in 1924, and, following the usual custom. Members of the 
Leicestershire Agricultural Society were accorded special privi¬ 
leges in connection with the national agricultural function. 

The showground, adjoining Abbey Park, and a mile from 
the centre of Leicester, covered an area of about 140 acres. 
To facilitate dealing with the special traffic, the London and 
North-Eastern Railway Company constructed a siding adjoining 
the site. 

Electric cars from the city ran right up to the Main Entrance 
in Blackbird Lane, and a special service was put into operation 
by the Corporation during the Show period. 

Lnduding champions, specials and medals, the total value 
of the prizes ojBEered for competition in all sections was £15,362, 
towards which sum the Leicester Local Committee and the 
various Breed Societies made generous contributions. 

Comparative statements are given, as on former occasions, 
of the number of entries in the various sections at Leicester in 
1924 and 1896, and other Shows of recent years. 


Entries of Live Stock, Poultry and Produce. 



Lei* 

oestev, 

isaa 

castle, 

1823 

■ 

Ciatii- 

brldge, 

1B23 

Derby, 

1821 

Dadlng- 

toa, 

1820 

Curdlfl. 

1918 

Man> 

diester, 

1910 

Netting 

bam, 

1910 

Lei¬ 

cester, 

18fl6« 

Horses . . ; 

Cattle . . : 

Goats . . .. 

Sheep . . . 

Pigs . . . 

768» 

1,302* 

60* 

(633 

1,212 

641* 

1,185* 

68* 

728 

1,048 

713* 

1,647* 

81* 

715 

1,164 

601* 

1,254* 

68* 

788 

902 

714* 

1,176* 

143* 

739 

692 

669* 

867* 

91 

686 

389 

518* 

808* 

92 

607 

321 



Total . . 

3,975 

3,670 


3,613 

3,463 

2,502 

2,341 

2,297 


Ponltry , . 

1,157 

1,180 

1,205 

1,219 

1,476 

1,383 

1,519 

1,286 


Produce . . 


436 

247 

322 

475 

387 

565 

I 

461 

574 


»KxdBslve of Dowble Entries. * Entries in a Class by one Exhibitor limited to two. 


Shedding in Implement Yard {in Feet). 


Description of 
Shedding 


New¬ 

castle, 

1823 

Cam* 

1 

Deiby, 

1921 

Darling* 

ton, 

1920 

CsTdifi, 

1819 

Mha- 

obester, 

1910 

Notting* 

1930 

Lei¬ 

cester, 

1890 

Ordinaxy , . 

Machinery . . 

Special . . . 

|»eeds, 

ete.)i 

4,146 

3,686 

8,867 

4,280 

4,230 

8,392 

4,450 

4,240 

3,601 

4,595 

6,560 

3,835 

5,410 

5,710 

3,374 


■ 

4,885 

2,935 

2,884 

8,506 

2,732 

2,692 

Total . . . 

(Sxebulve of 

cfpen grtmnd 

11,697 

11,902 

12,191 

13,990 

14,494 

11,209 


10,704 

13,930 

Ho. of Stands 

455 

453 

494 

508 

471 

. j 

871 

239 

339 

450 

1 


























COMPAPATIVE STATEMENT OF ENTRIES, &o., 
At two Shows hhld at Leiobster nr 1896 ahd 1924. 


BOR8E8, Cattle 
ASD Goats. 


HORSES 

Prizet . . 

Shires .... 
aydesdales . . 

Siiffolks . . . 

Percsheron . . . 

^ICEltiiral Hoises 
Iftinters^ 

Brcedin]^ Classes 
Biding Classes . 
Polo and Biding 
Ponies— 
Breeding Classes 
Hack and Biding 
Ponies . . 

Olovcland Bays \ 
Coach Horses •' 
Hackneys . . . 

Hackney Ponies . 
Welsh Ponies . . 
Shetland Ponies . 
Children's loonies . 
Pit Ponies . . , 

Driving Classes . 
Jumping . . . 


Total for HOBSE3 

CAmE 

Prizes . . 
Shorthorn . . . 
Hereford . . . 
Sussex .... 
Welsh .... 
Aberdeen Angus . 
Dun and Bolted 
GalloTray . . 
Galloway . . . 
TT ighTa n d . , . 
Park Catilo . . 
Dairy Shorthorn . 
Xdncolnshiro Bod 
Bliorthom . . 
Devon .... 
South Devon . . 
Jjonghorn . . . 
BedPoU . , . 
Blue Albion . . 
British Priosian . 
Ayrshiro . . . 
Guemsoy . . . 
Jersey .... 
Kerry .... 
Dexter .... 
Dairy Cattle . . 
Milk Yield . . 
Butter Test . . 

Total for CATTLE 
Prizes . 

lospec^n Classes 
Mi&Yleld . . 


Total for GOATS 


1924 

GlaasM 

Eatriai 

12 

£4,634 5s. 
128 

0 

62 

11 

77 

0 

76 

— 

— 

12 

101 

6 

118 

8 

31 

3 

29 

2 

11 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

21 

4 

13 

3 

17 

2 

10 

2 

33 

8 

10 

17 

137 

4 

203 


— 

116 

1,074» 


£6,657 m* 

11 

1,58 

9 

66 

6 

80 

8 

52 

6 

63 

4 

18 

4 

25 



2 

6 

11 

228 

7 

66 

6 

14 

5 

12 

8 

5 

6 

76 

6 

67 

n 

162 

4 

21 

7 

66 

7 

128 

6 

88 

6 

34 


WI.. 

14 

164 

2 

112 

145 

1,678> 


mo 

10 

60 

1 

32 

11 

92» 


Sheet. Pigs. 

POUWEY, \ ’ i 

AND Pbodttob. cnaBses Entries CilMses Entries 


STtBTilP 

Prizes . . 
Oxford Down . . 
Shropshire . . . 
Southdown . . . 
Hampshire Down . 

Dorset Horn . . 
Dorset Down . . 
Wiltshire or Western 
Horn .... 
By eland .... 
Kerry HiU (Wales). 
Lincoln .... 
Leicester . . . 

Border Leicester . 
Wensleydale . . 
Kent or Bomney 
Marsh .... 
Coiswold . . . 
Devon .... 
South Devon . . 
Lonk .... 
Derbyshire Gritstone 
Herdwick . . . 
Exmoor Horn , . 
Dartmoor . . . 
Clievlot .... 
Blackfaced Moun¬ 
tain .... 
Welsh Mountain . 
Black Welsh Moun¬ 
tain .... 


Total for SHEEP 


Prizes , 
Large White . . 
Middle White . . 
Small White . . 
Tamworth . . . 
Berkshire . . . 
Large Block . . 
Gloucestershire Old 
Spots .... 
Lincolnshire Curly 
Coated . . . 
Cumberland . . 
Wessex Saddleback 
Essex .... 
Long White Lop- 
T^d . . . 

Total for PIGS i • 

POULTRY 

Prizes . 
Entries . 


Butter . . . 
Cheese . . . 
Cider . . . 
Wool . . . 
Hives and Honey 


£l,m 

8 193 

8 272 


mr 6s* 

104 1,167 


mo 

6 59 

15 144 

S 27 

17 70 


Total for PRODUCE 81 674 41 
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Horses made the biggest entry since 1914; with the excep¬ 
tion of Cambridge in 1922, the Cattle entries were larger than at 
any Show since the Society's “ Jubilee " at Windsor in 1889; 
pig entries created another new record ; and, though the number 
of goats and sheep entered were fewer than in 1923, yet the 
aggregate of the live stock entered in 1924 had only twice been 
exceeded. In 1922 at Cambridge the total was 4,200; at 
Windsor in 1889 the number was 3,976—one more than in 
1924. 

Generally, the various breeds of Horses were well represented 
in the showyard, and the absentees were few. Record entries 
were made foir the prizes offered for Horse Jumping, and the 
daily competitions in the Large Ring were keenly contested. 
Owing to the restrictions on movement, and to the precautionary 
conditions laid down by the Society, there were many empty 
stalls and pens in the other live stock sections. 

Notwithstanding the fact that probably one-third of the 
cattle entered failed to appear in the yard, the standard of 
quality one usually associates with the “ Royal'' was creditably 
maintained by the animals actually shown. Sheep and Kgs 
suffered heavffyj too, from absentees, but the exhibits present 
provided quite a representative display. A breed malong its 
appearance for the first time in the showyard of the national 
sociely was the Long White Lop Eared Kg. 

As compared with the previous Show, the Produce Section, 
comprising butter, cheese, cider and wool, showed some falling 
off. A section for honey, hives and bee appliances was organised 
by the British Bee Keepers’ Association, and demonstrations of 
bee driving were given during the Show. 

The Poultry Section, exhibits in which numbered 1,157, and 
comprised birds of nearly thirty different varieties, was opened 
on ihe second day of the Show, and continued for the remainder 
of the week. 

Entries in the Horticultural Section at Leicester were more 
nimerous than in former years, and the exhibition, which was 
open from the Tuesday to the Friday, proved particularly attrac¬ 
tive. 

Horse-shoeing competitions, open to shoeing smiths from all 
parts of the dountiy, were carri^ out by the National Master 
Farriers’ and Blacksmiths’ Association at Leicester on lines 
si m il ar to those of last year. These competitions—which 
included the Shoeing Championship of Great Britain—excited 
co3ariderable interest, and the lectures given in the shoeing forge 
during the Show drew apprediatiye audiences. 

An exhibit reflecting great credit on aU concerned was the 
Model jUlotment in the Showyard arranged by the Leicester 
County Council. 
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One of the most interesting exhibits—^particularly to sheep 
farmers visiting the Show from Overseas—was that arranged in 
a building adjoining the Produce Section demonstrating results 
obtained in an investigation into the nature of pedigree wools, 
and their spinning and weaving qualities. Two years ago, the 
Eoyal Agricultural Society, with the help of the British Plock 
Book Societies, collected for the University of Leeds typical 
lots of wool and skins of twenty-seven different breeds. Selected 
skins of representative sheep, tanned with the wool on, were 
shown, together with specimens of every stage in the manufac¬ 
turing process. Enlarged photographs of typical sheep and 
brief histories of the breeds represented were also exhibited. 
This interesting demonstration was arranged by Prof. A. E. 
Barker of the University of Leeds, from whose pen an article 
entitled “ British Wools ’’ appears in this volume. 

A section devoted to Dogs has formed part of the Royal Show 
on several former occasions, but at Leicester the experiment was 
tried by the Society of holding this Department under its own 
auspices and management. Prizes were offered for some fifty 
breeds, and the Kennel Club granted Challenge Certificates for 
the “ best dog and ‘‘ best bitch of each breed. The Cham¬ 
pionship Dog Show at Leicester occupied two days—July 2 and 
3, and, both in numbers and quality of exhibits, the experiment 
proved a great success. 

No band performances have taken place at the “Royal” 
since it was decided some years ago that such performances 
rendered agricultural show visitors liable to Entertainments 
Tax. A concession subsequently made . havitig reversed this 
decision, the Society was able to engage the Band of His Majesty’s 
Life Guards (1st and 2nd) to give performances daily during &e 
Leicester Show. 

Separate reports are included in this’volume dealing with the 
Miscellaneous Implements, the Working Dairy, the Farmers^ 
Milk Competition, as well as the Forestry and Educational 
sections. The List of Awards made by the Judges in the different 
sections will be found in the Appehdis:. , 

On Tuesday, July 1, the Show was favoured with cool but 
pleasant weather, and the judging, which, as usual, was the main 
business of the opening day, was carried through tmder agree- 
able conditions. 

Though the second day opened ^th ram, the sun was shining 
by 10.30, and the conditions relnained fair for the rest of the 
day. The Show was honoured by a visit from H.R.H. Prince 
Henryi K.6., who arrived about mid-day, and was present at 
the General Meeting of Governors and Members in the large 
tent. In a speech acknowledging a resolution of welcome. 
His Royal iHighiiess said The fact that the Officials decided 
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to carry out the Show in its entirety, in spite of adversity, is 
worthy of the courage and persistence of such an old Society, 
and I think that Sir Gilbert Greenall ought to have our 
heartiest thanks for the steps he has taken to arrange every 
detail of the Show with such perfection as we see it to¬ 
day.’* 

After luncheon. His Royal Highness, accompanied by the 
President (Mr. Ernest Mathews) and the Honorary Director, 
made a tour of the Show, during which visits were paid to the 
Working Dairy, the Wool Section, the Horticultural, Forestry 
and Educational Exhibitions, the Leicester County Council 
Model ^otment and the Dog Show. Later, His Royal Highness 
spent some time in the GraM Stand watching the events in the 
Horse Ring. 

Thursday opened with fine weather, but, in spite of the fact 
that from 11 o’clock onwards there was a good deal of rain, the 
attendance on this day (36,347) was the largest during the 
Show. During the night of Thursday-Friday, a gale raged 
over Leicester, and a certain amount of damage was caused 
in the showyard- Among the sections to suffer were the 
Horticultural Exhibition and the Dog Show. The effects of 
the storm w^e, however, not so serious as might have been 
expected. • 

Frida.y morning was bright and clear, but during the after¬ 
noon there were several heavy showers, and there was but a poor 
attendance of the public. 

In the early part of Saturday the conditions were not un¬ 
favourable, but heavy rain fell from 3.30 till the close of the 
Show. 

As will be seen from the comparative statement of admissions 
by payment, the attendances during the five days of the 1924 
Show reached 85,631 against 186,610 at Newcastle in 1923, and 
146,277 at Leicester in 1896. 


Admissions by Payment at Leicester^ 1924. 


Pay of Show. 


Ua.m. 8p.ia. 6p.xru Day's totaJU 
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Total Admissions at Leicester in 1924, compared with previous 
six Shows and Leicester, 1896. 


Day of Show 

Lei- 

cester, 

1924 

New¬ 

castle, 

1923 

Cam- 

hridge, 

1922 

Derby, 

1921 

Dar¬ 

lington, 

1920 

Car¬ 

diff, 

1919 

Man¬ 

chester, 

1916 

Lei¬ 

cester* 

1896 

First . . . 

Second . . 

Third . . . 

Fourth . . 

Fifth . . . 

2,273 

16,204 

35,347 

14,845 

16,862 

3,587 

37,926 

63,183 

42,457 

39,357 

3,338 

21,880 

31,903 

21,408 

13,823 

3,791 

33,979 

83,931 

81,777 

22,350 

11,397 
51,479 
52,626 
40,389 
27,001 { 

8,466 

45,096 

68,838 

36,292 

33,002 

4,067 

29,145 

36,938 

40,874 

38,173 

1,801 

17,409 

21,735 

80,602 

24,558 


85,531 

186,510 

92,352 

125,828 

182,892 

191,694 1 

149,197 

146,277* 


♦Including 172 on preliminary “Implement Day.’* 


This result was disappointing, but probably a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances was responsible for the smallness of the “ gate.” 
The indifferent weather was, no doubt, an important factor, and 
another was the counter-attraction of the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, which was visited by several thousands 
of people from Leicester during the period of the Society’s Show. 

T. B. Tubkbb. 

16 Bedford Square, 

London, W.0.1 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPLEMENTS 
EXHIBITED AT LEICESTER, 1924. 

Tma year there were 37 implements entered for the SooietT^s 
Silver Medals for “ ISTe-w Implements ” for Agricnltnrfdpr Ei^te 
purposes, oompa:^ with 50 entered last year. Eour enides : 
were withdrawn, leaving 33 to be judged. 

Thou^ the number was smaUpr than h^ been the case, 
during the last few years, there is no dhninution of the ingehuxiy 
and originality sho'^, and it is graiafyi^ to note that, in ^ite 
oLthe depresidcm in the trade, there is no relaxation of the 
efforts to produce new and moro efiSbient implements. 

The Judges awarded three Silver Medals as Under, foBowing 
the order of the Catalogue:— , 

1. Potato Digger. 

Exhibited by T. M. Jarmadn, Ltd,, Haseley, Oxon. 

2. BeAn-Drvo&i Tractor. 

Exhibited by John Fowler aind Co. (Leeds), Ltd , Xeeds; 

Z. Penm^ Dropper. 

, E vhib ifed by J. B. Coirie and Co., 16 Victoria Street, 
London,. S,W.l. 
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The following is a description of these exhibits:— 

Stand 42. No. of Exhibit, 191. Potato Digger, shown by 
T. M. Jarmain, Ltd., Haseley, Oxon. 

The leading feature of this machine is a rigid semi-horizontal 
tine wheel to the periphery of which are attached the tines at 
an angle outwards of about 25 degrees from the centre spindle 
which is positioned at an angle of ab^out 20 degrees from vertical. 

The result of this arrangement is that the tines have a 
sweeping horizontal movement across the ridges, with no tendency 
to lift the soil, and this is accomplished without the aid of com¬ 
plicated and costly mechanism. 

The drive is by chain and sprockets. A pinion of any 



Fig. i.—Jaxmain’s Potato Digger. 


reasonable size can be used to give the tine wheel the speed 
suitable to the conditions prevailing where it is working. 

There is a screen provided to stop the few potatoes that are 
thrown too far—^the distance from the machine being adjust¬ 
able. This screen has two good features. First, it trails upon 
the ground so that no potatoes can pass under it, and secondly, 
it is formed by one cord instead of netting, and the cord is held 
taut by a spring frame. The cord is of course much cheaper 
to renew than a net. 

The machine was tried on; a crop of potatoes which had 
unx^ally long and heavy haulms, and worked perfectly, ex¬ 
posing aU the potatoes and layu^ the haulm in a straight, narrow 
line.: , ^ 
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3Pcg. 2. —^Fowler’s Bein Drive Tractor. 
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Its great simplicity should make it cheap to make, easy to 
pull, fool-proof and durable. 

Stand 88. No. of Exhibit, 700. Rein Controlled Tractor^ 
shown by John Eowler and Co. (Leeds), Ltd., Leeds. 

This is a most interesting machine, and is the nearest ap¬ 
proach to a mechanical horse that has yet been brought out. 
There is something ‘‘ uncanny ” in the way in which it answers 
the slightest movement of the reins going backwards or for¬ 
wards or turning in either direction. A sl^ht jerk of the reins 
puts the tractor into forward gear, and the band clutch takes 
up the drive quite smoothly. A slight puU at the right- or left- 
hand rein steers the tractor. A steady puU on both reins stops 
it, and a further puU puts the reverse gear in action. The 
reins are easily operated by one hand, leaving the other free 
to attend to the implement being drawn. The power steerage 
enables the tractor to turn over into full lock while standing. 

It is fitted with a tubular drawbar which gives a rigid 
attachment to the implement or vehicle being drawn, and allows 
it to be backed when desired, and so allows square corners 
to be cut with mowers and reapers. 

It has two wheels which are of the rolling pad type, with 
suitable strak^, between which wooden blocks can be attached 
for road work. 

The engine is V type, with two cylinders in. X in., 
giving. 30 B.H.P, at 1,000 R.P.M. It is fitted throughout with 
ball and roller bearings, and automatic lubrication, and runs 
on ordinary paraffin fuel. The clutch is of the contracting 
band type, which allows easy starting, and is easily adjusted. 

The whole machine is a thoroughly sound engineering job, 
and with reasonable care should last for a long time.. 

Stand 250. No. of Exhibit, 2377. Fencing Dropper (Corax 
Patent), shown by J. B. Corrie and Co., 15 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.l. 

The merits of this dropper ^e its simplicity, cheapness and 
efficiency. 

It is adaptable to any gtoge wire and any spacing of wires. 
It is impossible to slide the popper , along the fence, and the 
effect of a broken wire is confin^ to the point of fracture, as 
the wire cannot run through the clips. 

Amongst the other exhibits entered for Silver Medals were 
several of much interest. 

Stand 76. No. of Exhibit, 584. Artificial Manure Die- 
tributor, shown by Wm, Birtwisle, Hartford, Northwioh, Cheshire, 

This is a very ingenious and simple machine, with a tfiting 
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box with no working parts inside. The distributing mechanism 
is separate from and quite independent of the box, and consists 
of a series of chains, on rollers driven by worm and spur gear, 
which skim, the manure in the tilting box. 

With the two spare worms and one spare spur gear supplied 
with the machine, twenty-five different feeds are available, 
sowing from 1 to 25 cwts. per acre. 



I’m. 3.—Corrie’s Fencing Dropper. 


The great simplicity of this machine shotild ensure a long 
ISe and freedom from breakdowns, as, pwbg to the corrosive 
nature of chemical manures, it is desirabie to have as few work- - 
ing parts as possible in a distributor. 

Stand 93. ITo. of Exhibit, 737* Ghms shp^ by,; 

J. B. Edlihgton and Co., Ltd., Gainsborough. 

This is an mtkesting anachine, adapts to put ipng grass 
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Fig. 4. —Edlington’s Grass Mower. 
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and weeds growing between rows of bushes, such as are found 
in tea gardens, etc. 

It is driven by an internal combustion engine. It has a 
cutter bar and reciprocating knife similar to that on an ordinary 
hay mower placed in front of the machine. Behind the cutter 
bar is a conveyor on which the cut grass is carried by an endless 
chain fitted with prongs over the top of the machine, and de¬ 
posited on the track over which the mower has just travelled. 
The machine can be made any width to suit the work required. 

The engine is water-cooled with an ingenious radiator arrange¬ 
ment. All controls are in convenient positions, and clutches 
allow the whole machine or the knife and conveyor to be put 
out of gear. As there is a difierential on driving wheels, the 
steering is very easy, and there is a reverse gear fitted so that 
the machine can be moved an3rwhere under its own power. 

Stand 115. No. of Exhibit, 1217, Oil Engim, shown by 
Blacfcstone and Co., Ltd., Stamford. 

This is an engine with a new device for starting from cold 
on the lowest grade of oil without the use of compressed air or 
petrol. 

The fuel is injected by means of a spring plunger composed 
of two members with a spiral spring between them. To one 
end of this plunger, fuel is delivered by a governed pump. This 
fuel moves the whole of the plunger with its spring bodily out¬ 
wards, so that the pump does not have to work against pressure. 
The spring of the plunger is then compressed by a lever which 
presses on its outer meinber, the inner one being held by abuttiujg 
on the fuel which is retained by the spraying valve. At the 
inward end of its travel the lever relieves the pressure of a 
spring which normally keeps the spraymg valve closed against 
the injection pressme, allowing the ^ring of the plunger tb 
force the fuel into the combustion chamber, where it is ignited 
by the heat of compression. 

One great advantage of this system is, that the fuel is in¬ 
jected at the same pressure at all engine speeds. The com¬ 
pression pressure is 350 lb., and the initial pressure at full load 
650 lb., with a M.E.P. of 100 lb, to the square inch. 

This device w;as tried several times, and acted perfectly in 
starting the engine from cold, and will, no doubt, proTO a great 
boon, especially where it is required to rim an engine at inter¬ 
vals for short periods, as is so often the case: where it is used 
for driving farni machinery. 

The sarhe firm shdw^ another New Implement/’ a 12 
Syv^ro Balav^ E^^ model of the satne wlfich shows ; 

■■its mode'.of action. 

In a 4-cylmd®!^ arrangement ^ves' a perfect 
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balance of the reciprocating parts. The angularity of the con¬ 
necting rods is reduced to a minimum, thus causing the ascending 
and descending pistons to move at equal speeds at all points of 
their stroke. 

It is a very ingenious and novel arrangement, but is at 
present in a more or less experimental state, and leave was 
given for it to be shown as a “ new implement ’’ next year. 

Stand 126. No. of Exhibit 1462. Side Delivery Bake and 
Sivcok Turner, shown by W. N. Nicholson and Sons, Ltd., 
Trent Ironworks, Newark-on-Trent. 

The chief novelty in this machine is the independent head 
used for swath turning mounted behind the side rake bars, and 



Fig. 6 . — ^Nicholson’s Side Delivery Bake and Swath Turner. 


unmasked when swath turning is to be done by removing a 
section of tines from each of the side rake bars, which is very 
easily and quickly done. The result is to convert the machine 
into a two-head swath turner, which turns the offside swath 
in behind the near side one instead of in front of it, ds is usual 
in combioation machines. The independent head: can be moved 
to suit different widths of swaths, so that the swaths We turned 
evenly, and lie the same distance apart as before turning. 

The arrangement is a distinct advance on previous combined 
machines, as it is practically two separate machines—one a 
sin^e pxupose swath turner with none of the disadvantages 
of a combined machine, and the other a side deliver rake quite 
independent of the swath turner. 

This maphihe was tried on a fr^hly cut heavy crop of hay, 
and Worked^ very well, doing all that is claimed for it. 
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Stand 133. No. of Exhibit, 1697. Grass Bejuvenator^ or a 
machme for Aerating Grass Land, shown by Eansomes, Sims 
and Jefferies, Ltd., Orwell Works, Ipswich. 

This machine has a series of knives or cutters about 7 in. 
apart. These cutters pass through slotted shoes which are 
free to rise and fall and have upturned toes so as to ride over 
obstructions. A “bursting” fcoife is mounted behind each 
cutter and opens the cut. 

It is claimed that the work of this machine is much more 
effective than that of harrows, etc: 





Fio. 6;—Grass Bejuvenator. 


Stand 160. No. of Exhibit, 1946. Miracle Piihenser and 
Grinderi shown by Watmoughs, Ltd., Idle, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

This is an extremely interesting grindw- 

The grinding is effected by shattering the to be 

ground hj blows and not by attrition betweai tTO 
moving parts. 

A battery of pressed sted hammra or “ maces revolving 
at a very high speed strike the slowly faJl^ material as 
it enters the grinding chamber, and dm into fine 

dust which flies through a soire^ 
chamber.^^- v-.. 
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Wien tried, the results were surprising, such unlikely materials 
as feathers and straw were passed through the machine, and 
came out as very fine dust. 

The machine is so simple that the wear and tear should be 
very small. 



Fig. 7, —^Watmoughs’ Miracle Pulveriser and Ormder. 


Stand 164. No; of Exhibit, 1994. Straw Bops Making 
Machine, shown by McLaren's Straw Rope Worlm, Offerton 
HaU, Sunderland. 

This is a machine for making straw ropes, for which there 
is a great demand for packing pui^oses for all classes of goods, 
from iron castings to the most fragile articles. 

It is understood that the demand has been met hitherto 
by imported ropes, but there appear^ to be ho reason why they 
should not be produced in this country, where the manufacture 
would make a useful side-line in com growing districts. 
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The machine is very simple, and produces a two-strand 
rope. One girl can work the smaller machines; two girls are 
required for the larger machines. The manip^ation is very 
easy and can be learnt in a few hours. 

This machine will make a continuous rope, and wind it into 

rolls of 250 yards, or it will cut the rope into any lengths up 
to 7 ft. .7 & r 


Stand 161. No. of Exhibit, 2039. Portable Steam Engine^ 
shown by The Sentinel Waggon Works (1920), Ltd., Shrewsbury. 
This consists of one of the firm’s well-known engines which 



Exo. 8.—^MoLaren’s Straw Bope Makmg Haohiae. 


have been so successful in their steam waggons. It is mounted 
on a strong channel steel chassis, at one end of which is carried 
a sentinel boiler to wMch has been added a specially enlarged 
firebox to make it possible to biim almost any fuel. 

As is well known, this boiler with its super heater and feed 
water heater, is extremely efiScient aiid economical, and the 
whole outfit gives a portable engine of great power tod light 
weight. 

Stand 346. No, of Exhibit, 2817. EledsimUy-Driven Cremb 
SeparcUor, shown by Watson, Laidlaw and Co., Ltd., 98 I>undas 
Street (South), Glasgow. , 
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The novelty in this case consists in the fitting of a centri¬ 
fugal clutch arrangement whereby the full current can be 
switched on to motor at starting, as it starts at practically no 
load, and the load does not come on through the action of the 
centrifugal clutch until the motor has attained something like 
working speed. 



N?20S5 

Fig. 9.— Boi^v atteohed to Fowler’s, Stpaan Waggon, 


Of the remamdec of the implezaeats eateced for SHver MedaJs, 
ei^t /were Pig S%^eis, the demaxul for ’which appears to be 
’my great. , They do hpt differ veay greatly froih one another. 

In aJl of tii^ the by the xhoyement of his snout, admits 
a given quantity .of dy food into a’trough. 
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Amongst exhibits not entered for Silver Medals were several 
very interesting appliances. 

Stand 88. John Fowler and Company (Leeds), Ltd,, Steam 
Plough and Locomotive Works, Leeds, showed & Steam Waggon, 
which has many attractive features. 

The boiler (see Kg. 9) is designed on entirely new lin^ 
to give an ample supply of steam for prolonged heavy work. 
There are no sta 3 rs. It has spherical pressed firebox and smoke 
box tube plates, into which are fitt^ 108 curved fire tubes 
which are always submerged, and thus protected from over¬ 
heating. An extension fitted at the top of the boiler ^ves a 
large water line area and steam space, and reduces the liability 
to sudden fluctuations in the water level. 

A super heater is fitted in smoke box, in which the steam 
temperature is raised to cir. 590 degrees F., also a heating 
chamber, through which the exhaust steam passes on its way 
to the funnel, the object being to silence the exhaust and render 
the steam invisible. 

The engiae is compound V type, placed under the driver’s 
seat. The connecting rods have a common big end fitted 
with roller bearings. ^The gear" box gives three running 
speeds. 

The waggon has a minimmn ground clearance of 12 in., 
and is fitted with hydraulic tipping gear. Brake bands are 
removable without dfeturbing anything else. 

^together, this st^m w^on, with its Aort whwl base and 
large loading capacity, simplioity and accessibility, is a most 
attractive proposition. 

Stand 89, Aveling and Porter, Ltd^, Eochester, Kent, 
showed a JRoad BpUer, driven by a dow running mternal com¬ 
bustion engine, using crude or residual oils or paraffin.^ 

It is si^dficant of the present-day tendency to install inteiml 
combustion engines in place of steam engines, to find this exhibit 
on the Stand of a firm who have done so much to perfect the 
steam roller, and whose steam rollers are at work all oyer the 
world. 

Doubtless the absence of a boiler will be fotmd a great ad¬ 
vantage, especially in some countries wh^e the rules as to 
inspection, etc., are strict, but where it often a long and 
troublesome business to get the inspectioni made. 

The Sty) all quantity of water required will also be a great 
advantage in mimy places. . 

The engine has a single water jacketed cylinder of sufficient 
power to meet all rei^cmable demands. \ 

A self-starter of compressed air type i$; fitted, ydth ah; 
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automatic charging arrangement, so that full pressure is always 
available. 

The frame is a remarkably rigid construction of heavy steel 
plate and stays. 


Stod 109. Boulton and Paul, Ltd., Biverside Works, 
Norwi^,^ showed a jBouUon Fatent Water Elevator. 

This is a very simple and efficient apparatus, deaignp^ to 
replace the ordinary deep well pump. It consists of a pulley 
mounted on the top of a tank. On the pulley is carried an end- 
less band, which reaches down to the bottom of the well. On 



Ite. 10.—Avding and Porter’s Bead Boiler. 

this band is mounted a metal band which is bent to fonn a 
senes ra open cells (as shown in illustration). 

Owing to shape of tie ceUs, and the surface tension 
^ as long as they are in a vertical 
but when the band passes over the top pulley, and is 
ben;^the water runs out and is discharged into the up^ tank, 
arram^emi^t of the machine is simplicity itself, and the 
thing about it is the yeiy hi^ efficiency which is 
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Messrs. Boulton and Paul gave the results of tests on a lift 
of 152 ft., in which an over-all efficiency as high as 74 per cent, 
was obtained. 

As there are no fixtures in the well, no ladders or stages 
are required, and the absence of all vibration renders the ap¬ 
paratus peculiarly suitable for old or unsafe wells. 

Owing to the few moving parts, the cost of upkeep should 
be very small. 



Fig. 11.—Boulton Patent Water Elevator. 

Stand 259. Pi-nglkh Bros., Ltd., Wisbech, showed a Bumfs 
Paterd WiridmiU, charging a battery of accumulators, which 
has several novel features. . . 

The windmill shown had four sails, governing system 
consists in dividing the sail in the direction of its length into 
two parts, each part being hinged to the radial arm. _ 

Suitable;.link work, controlled by a rod passing through 
the hollow of the main shaft and pressed forward by a lever 
and weight, holds; the component paxts of the sail up to ,the 
wind pressure, 
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An excess of -vrind overcomes the effect of the weight and 
causes the component parts of the sail to fold back, and so 
spills a certain amount of the wind. When it is desired to stop 
the mill, the sails can be instantly furled by folding them com¬ 
pletely back and so presenting only an edge to the wind. 

The method of charging the accumulators is novel and 
mgenious. Hitherto the usual plan has been to employ a 
special generator arranged to give a practically constant voltage 
over a wide range of speed. This may be described as a constant 
voltage but varying current system, and entails the risk of a 
too large or too small charging current, with the tendency on 
the one hand to disintegration of the plates and wastage of the 
electrolyte, and on the other of starvation and sulphation of 
the positive plates. 

In Burners Patent Windmill an ordinary dynamo is used. 

The battery is divided into groups, which are charged in 
turn. The change over from one group to another being made 
after a given number of revolutions of the windmill and dynamo. 
The number of cells in each group being regulated by a centri¬ 
fugal governor, so that as the spe^ of the windmill and dynamo 
rises or falls, more or fewer cells receive the charge, thus approxi¬ 
mately adapting the counter EJW.P. of the battery to the 
voltage of the dynamo. 

One advantage of this system is that the windmill may be 
run during lighilog hours without any injury to the lamps. 

Besides the exhibits mentioned, there were many others of 
great interest which, as stated in ilxe beginning of this Beport, 
show that our agricultural engineers are as enterprising as 
ever, and are exploring every avenue which may lead to in¬ 
creased efOiciency and economy which, in the present depressed 
state of agriculture, are more than ever called for; but to men¬ 
tion them in detail would be beyond the scope of this Report. 

In conclusion, I wish to express the thanks of my co-Judge, 
Mr. W- Robins, and myself, to the Steward of Implements, 
Col. G. L. Courthope, for the great help he gave us, and the 
admirable arrangements which he made for the Trials of Imple¬ 
ments; and to Mr. P. S. Courtney, the Society’s Consulting 
Engines, for his very great courtesy in helping us in every 
po^ble way, and giving us the advantage of his great knowledge 
and experience. 

B. M. Gbsaves. 

Poitmadoe. 
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REPORT OF THE STEWARD OF DAIRYING, 
LEICESTER SHOW, 1924. 

FARMERS’ MILK COMPETITIOK 

This competition was carried out on somewhat similar lines 
to those adopted in the competition at ISTewcastle last year, 
which were based upon the rules origmated for the competition 
at Manchester in 1916. It was open to Farmers supplying nnilV 
daily from the counties of Leicester, Rutland and KTorthampton 
to anywhere within the Gty of Leicester. 

The Classes and Prizes were as follows:— 

' 01^8 1.—^Farmers being licenced Producers of Graded Milk 
(Certified or Grade “ A ”) sending the same by road or rail in 
two deKveries morning and evening. Prize, £6 6s. 

Class 2.—^Farmers sending by road or rail 46 gallons of milk 
and upwards in two deliveries, morning and evening. First 
Prize, £6 6s. Second Prize, £3 3s. 

Class 3.—^Farmers sending by road or rail 10 to 46 gallons 
of milk in two deliveries, morning and evening. First Prize, 
£4 4s. Second Prize, £2 2s. 

Awards of Merit were also given:— 

To those obtaining 70 points and upwards. First Grade. 
„ „ 61-^9 points, Second Grade. 

„ „ 41-i50 points, Third Grade. 

The samples of milk were taken, without notice, between 
May 19 and June 19, by the Local Authorities. 

The points on which the awards were made were as follows:— 
4 points for every 1 per cent, of fat. 

2 „ „ 1 per cent, of solids other than fat. 

20 „ as a maximuTn for comparative freedom from 

Bae. Coli. 

20 points as a maximum for comparative fr^dom from 
other bacterial contamination, 

Milks were discjualified from receiving a Prize or Award oi 
Merit for any of •&e following reasons 

(а) Showing less than 3 per cent* of fat at either sampling. 

(б) „ „ „ 8*6 per cent, of solids not fat at eithei 

sampling^ 

(c) Not obtaining any points for comparative freedom from 

Bac. Coli. 

(d) Not obtannng any points for, comparative freedom from 

. \ other feacteriaLcontamimtiom ^ l ^ 
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The points awarded for comparative freedom from B. CoK 
were;— 

B. Coli not detected in 1 c.c.20 points. 

»» 3f »» >9 0*1 c.c. ..... 10 

>3 99 99 99 0*01 C.C. . . . . 5 ,, 

The points awarded for comparative freedom from other 
bacterial contamination were :— 

Count not exceeding 30,000 organisms per c.c. . . .20 points. 

»> 99 99 100,000 ,, „ . . . 10 ff 

99 99 99 200,000 ,, 99 99 • • • ^ 99 

There were no entries for Class I. Eleven entered in each 
case for Classes II and III. 

The Prizes were awarded as follows:— 

Class II. 

First Prize.—Ernest Thirlby, Stanton-under-Bardon, Leicester, 
Second Prize.—William Ball, Old Farm, Batby. 

Class in. 

First Prize.—Joseph Ball, Hopyard Farm, Batby. 

Second Prize.—^Fmik Bertisford, Hall Farm, Ai^by Magna. 

Awards of Merit were given to the under-mentioned com¬ 
petitors. 

Gbadb n. 

Bnderby Co-operative Society, Ltd., Manor Farm, Queniborough. 
John Iliomas Heard, The Glebe Farm, Lutterworth. 

William George Bowley, Folly Farm, Pockleton, Iteicester. 

N. Forster, Cotterell Farm, Houghton-on-the-Hill. 

J, Grundy Wood, Hill Top, Walcote, Rugby. 

Gbade m. 

Joseph Ball, Woodley Farm, Batby. 

Co-operative Wholesfide Society, The Grange, Staughton, Leicester. 
John Henry Page ds Son, Horsepool Grange, Stanton-under-Bardon. 
Page Bros., Glebe Farm, Blaby, hr. Leicester, 

In every case the compositipn of the millc was well above 
the so-called Government Standard—3 per cent, fat and 8*6 per 
cent, solids not fat, but 9 out of the 22 herds were unable to 
gain the requisite number of marks given under the headings 
B. Coli and Freedom from other Bacterial Contamination. 

The following Table gives the results of those who obtained 
Prizes or Awards of Merit:— 

The quality of the milk is shown by the following average 
figures 

Average solids 

„ . Average fat not fat 

No. of beids Baily niUk yield. per cent. per cent. 

22 63 gallons 3*86 8*89 
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From the number of disqualifications attributable to the 
presence of B. Coli and other bacterial contaminations, it would 
appear that some farmers prefer to pasteurize the milk, so delay¬ 
ing the development of impurities, rather than take the trouble 
to see that the milk is taken from premises where cleanliness in 
every particular is the principal object. 

The examination of the samples of milk was undertaken by 
Mr. S. F. Burford, F.I.O., Public Analyst, as regards chemical 
composition, and by Dr. W. W. Macherell for bacterial con¬ 
tamination. The arrangements for taking the samples of milk 
and for transmitting them to the experts were made by Dr. C. 
KiUick Millard, Medical Officer of Health for the City of Leicester, 
assisted by Mr. F. G. McHugh, Chief Sanitary Inspector. To 
these gentlemen the thanks both of the Royal Agricultural 
Society and of the farmers competing in the trials are specially due. 


MILK YIELD TRIALS 


(CATTLE, CLASSES 241-254 inclusive). 

Out of 164 entries 83 animals arrived in the Show ground 
to compete for the prizes offered in the milk yield classes, which, 
considering the prevalence of Foot and Mou& Disease, the large 
areas closed and the risks undertaken by the exhibitors, must 
be considered a very good entry. Out of this number 16 cows 
gave milk showing less than 3 per cent, fat on the average of 
the two milking as under:— 


5 Dairy Shorthorxis 
3 Lincolnshire Bed 
1 Bed Poll 

6 British Friesians 
1 Kerry 


out of an entry of 12 

>9 99 99 7 

99 99 99 4 

99 99 99 16 

99 99 99 4 


I? „ „ „ 43 

BM the disqualificatioQ. been enforoed on each s^arate 
minring the numbers would hare been much high ey as 4S cows gave 
mQk in the morning's Tnilking containing less than § per cent, 
fat as below:— 


8 Dairy Shorthorns 

out of an entry of 12 

3 Kon-pedigree Shorthorns 

99 

99 

>9 6 

7 liinoolnshire Bed ,, 

99 

99 

99 7 

2 Bed Polls 

99 

99 

99 4 

1 Blue Albion 

99 

99 . 

« 2 

12 British Friesians 

99 

99 

« 16 

2 Ayrshires 

99 

99 

f9 4 

1 Guernsey 

99 

99 

99 6 

2 Jerseys 

99 

99 

« 17 

3 Kenys 

99 

99 

99 4 

2 Dexters 

99 


99 6 

43 

9* 

. 19 

99 83 
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I have called special attention to these figures as they tend 
to show that a good quantity of milt containing less than 3 per 
cent, fat must be sold to the public, a fact largely due to the 
craving for heavy milk records without any regard being had to 
the quality of the milk. 

The Champion prizes offered at the four previous shows 
were again forthcoming, the prize winners being as below:— 

A.— For Cows of ithe Dairy Shorihom, LmoolnsTidre Bed Shor&mn, Devon, 
South Devon, Longhorn, Red PoU, and British Friesian Breeds* 

Champion Prize, £30.—1704 W. B. Bobinson’s Biiti^ Fiiesiaxi, Felhamp- 
ton Ariadne. 

Reserve Number, £6.—1693 G. Holt Thomas’s British Friesian, Eingswood 
myrtle Leaf. 


B.— For Cows of Ihe Ayrshire, Jersey and Quemsey Breeds. 

Champion Prize, £20.—1813 James Howie’s Ayrshire, Fidendlesshead 
Blossom 4th. 

Reserve Number, £5.—1811 William Gibson’s Ayrshire, Moorside Amelia* 


C .—For Cows of the Kerry and Desster Breeds. 

Champion Prize, £10.—^2016 Kerry Estates Ltd. Kerry, Valenda Eileen 
8rd* 

Reserve Number, £5.—^2054 W. Lindsay Everard’s Dexter, Cort Primula 


7th. 


The Special Prize in Class 262 given by the Midland Counties 
Jersey Club for the Jersey Cow the property of a member of 
the M.C.J.C. giving the greatest weight of mflk was won by:— 

1935 Hon. Mrs. Hurray Smith’s “ Lubenbam idby.” 

Table 11 gives the full report of the trials with the awards in 
each class. 

Table III shows the average results of each breed. 
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Table III. — Average Results obtained by Cows of different Breeds 
in the Milk Yield Classes, 


3S-0. ol 
Cows 
com¬ 
peting 

Bo. of 
CJOWB 
Enteied 

Breed 

LtYO 

Weight 

Bays in 
Mlfc 

WSk 

Fat per 
cent. 

Points 





Lb. 


Lb. 

oz. 



12 

30 

Dairy Shorthorn . 

1369 

43 

65 

1 

3-162 

67-96 

5 

10 

Non-pedigree Dairy 









Shorthorn 

, , 

1612 

99 

47 

15 

3-766 

68-16 

7 

14 

Lincolnshire 

Red 









Shorthorn 


1347 

45 

60 

11 

3-360 

73-97 

— 

2 

Devon . . 



-■■■ 




-I-- 

— 

1 

South Devon 




— 



— 

4 

9 

Bed PoU . 


1328 

92 

67 

3 

3-300 

74-23 

2 

4 

Blue Albion 


1462 


48 

0 

3-437 

64-375 

16 

25 

British Priesian 

»M!1 

61 

61 

0 

1 3-146 

82-26 

4 

8 

Ayrshire 


1116 

34 

68 



nssM 

6 

11 

Guernsey , 

, , 

■Eil 

66 

mm 

12 

4-300 

61-08 

17 

32 

Jersey . 

, , 

$38 

106 

33 

15 

4-800 

58-83 

4 

8 

Kerry . . 

, , 

910 

77 

33 

2 

3-200 

49-60 

6 

8 

Derter . 

* _ • 

661 

38 

29 

8 

3-937 

46-78 


1 Kon-pedigree Dairy ShdrtBom waa imable to complete the trials 
owing to a chill and is therefore not dealt with in the breed averages. 


BUTTER TESTS (CLASSES 255a & b). 

Only 58 animals out of an entry of 112 were present to com¬ 
pete for the butter tests, this no doubt being due to the preva¬ 
lence of Foot and Mouth Disease. OiE these 58 animals 18 
received no award as their milk showed a butter ratio of over 
30 lbs. as follows:— 

5 Dairy Shorthorns out of 12 received no award. 

4 Lincoln Bed Shorthonas „ 5 , 

6 British Fnesians 12 » ,, 

1 Kerry M f*: !>».»?,»» 

, The cattle were all weired od Tuesday evening, July 1, 
and divided into two daiseB, A and B: A, exceeding 900 lbs.; 
B, not exceeding 900 lbs. live weigh*' All com were milked out 
and stripped, at 6 pjn. on Wednesday, July , 2. 

Bull details of the trials aie giveu iu Table IV and the average 
results oljtained by the various breeds in Table V. 












Tasm IV.—results ov butter tests at LEICESTER, 1924. 

ClABS 85 Sa.—CCWS EXCEEDBI’a 900 LB. UVE WEIGHT. 
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Table V .—Average Results obtained with the Gows in the Butter 

Test Classes, 

Class 265a.— EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


jsro.of 

Cows 

Com¬ 

peting. 

Breed 

Live 

weight 

Days 

in 

milk 

MUk 

Butter 

yield 

Batio 

Total 

Points 

12 

Dairy Shorthorns . . 

Lb. 

1367 

45 

Lb. 02. 
54 13 

Lb. 02. 

I 12i 

Lb. 

32*41 

28*82 

1 

Non-Pedigree Shorthorn 

1692 

29 

61 

0 

2 Bi 

24*09 

40*50 

5 

Lincoln Bed Shorthorns 

1392 

41 

63 

3 

1 m 

33*05 

31*60 

1 

Bed PoU . . . . 

1260 

64 

78 

4 

2 Ui 

26*92 

48*90 

12 

British Eriesians 

1468 

55 

63 15 

2 Zi 

130*07 

36*51 

1 

Ayrshire . , , , 

1185 

30 

70 

0 

2 13i 

24*75 

46*26 

5 

Gnernseys 

1035 

63 

38 

7 

1 13 

21*42 

31*74 

4 

Jerseys. 

940 

97 

31 

4 

1 

20*91 

29*62 

1 

Kerry. 

931 

72 

28 

8 

0 12f 

35*76 

16-95 


Class 256b.— NOT EXCEEDING 900 lb. LIVE WEIGHT. 


15 

1 j 

I Jerseys , , . . . 

808 

105 1 

34 

4 

1 12 

19*45 

33*63 

1 

Kerry. 

883 

48 i 

1 

33 

4 

1 H 

27*63 

20-05 


Estate 0£61c6, 
Hursley Park, 
Windiester. 


T. W. Ashtok. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN THE DAIRY. 

Cheese ExPERmENTS. 

As at the Derby, Cambridge and Newcastle Shows, experi¬ 
ments in making cheese from the milks of different breeds of 
cattle were carried out in the Dairy at Leicester, the types of 
cheeses selected being Leicester and Wensleydale. 

Tables VII and WII give the details connected with the 
making of the cheese, which were subsequently sent to the Staf- 
fordshne Farm Lastitute at Penkridge, where they were looked 
after by Miss E. Noble, the County Dairy Instructress. 

The supply of milk this year was most uncertain owing to 
the Foot and Mouth restrictions, and in the Leicester cheese 
experiment ifc will be noted that only seventeen gallons of Lincoln 
Red Shorthorn milk was used, this being the total amount 
procurable at the time. 

An experiment was also carried out in the making of Wen¬ 
sleydale Cheese from different breeds of milk, the bree^ selected 
being Jersey, Guernsey and Ayrshire. Six gallons of milk 
were taken from the afternoon’s and six from the morning’s 
milk. The same dairymaid was responsible for the three cheeses. 

Table VIII gives the full details of the experiment. 
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As in previous years, the manufacture of scalded cream and 
soft cheeses and cheese mixture was carried out throughout 
the week. To this must be added the Tv^ilking trials and butter 
tests, which gave the staff of the Dairy a large amount of work 
on this occasion, when the valuable assistance of Messrs. Ham¬ 
mond and Crawford was greatly missed. To all the workers, 
to the Assistant Stewards, to Mr. Hasted, and to Mr. T. Ham¬ 
mond, Junr., I tender my most sincere thanks. 

T. W. Ashtok. 

Estate Office, 

Hursley Park, 

Winchester, Hants. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION EXHIBIT, 
LEICESTER, 1924. 

1^0 visitor to the Leicester Show oau have f^ed to be impressed 
by the great importance which is attached at the present time 
to .AgiionltaraJ. iMncation. In attempting to di^lay exhibits of 
this natxire there are several questions (3. general policy which 
have to be considered, and among them that of deciding whether 
it is preferable to concentrate all the educa^onal exhibits, more 
cat less, in a sin^e place, as has been the practice at previous 
Shows, or to diverse them about the grounds, as was done at 
Lmcester. 

It may wdDl be argued that by this latter me&od many of 
those matters which are in the forefront of agricultural progress 
axe forced into the notice of practically every yisitar to the 
ground. It would indeed be short-sifted to uhder-esthhate 
the value of the luunerous illr^traridns, for example; of dean 
milk poductirm, which were to be found in many difident 
places in the Showground. But, on the hand, it cannot 
be denied that such a plan usually involves considerable difpa- 
tion of energy in that the sarne facts axe placed bdore the 
pubUo by more than onelnstitarioa, It is certainly most def¬ 
able that all members of the communify should appreciate, the 
difierence between clean milk and dirty, but this atone is not 
ffficient. At Ihis Stage the really fadacal interest lies in 
whether the foducer can aSord to supplj^ dean milk, and the. 
consumer to pay for it, and, although in three or fpur diSecent 
flaoes in the Show there were rows of sterilized fites shoudng 
the iacferial cootent of vaiioUs sam.]^es of milk, fotcgiaphs of 
dean milkers and dE cows being washed and ffdrih, earn dthu 
efibitorB refrained fimn compleimg the picture by add^,a 
stotementastocost. Had OitoXusIfiripn alone 
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taken to deal witli this department, it could have devoted all its 
attention to covering the whole of this vital question, not 
omitting the all-important question of profit and loss, whilst 
other exhibitors with the additional energy thus liberated could 
have applied themselves to other important matters on a more 
comprehensive scale than was possible imder the conditions 
obtaining at Leicester. To say so much is not to decry the 
admirable work of this year’s exhibitors, but only to point out 
that, through lack of co-operation, there was in most cases 
a cettain impression of overlapping. 

Speaking generally, the Educational exhibits at the Leicester 
Show do not suffer at aU by comparison with former years; 
and there were several additional features of great merit, which 
it is hoped will be repeated in future. Especially noteworthy 
in this respect were the striking display of fleeces and wool 
products by Leeds University, and the botanical garden and 
model allotment shown by the Leicester County Council. 

The items selected for display were very numerous, and 
covered a wide field. 

The National Institute of Agricultural Botany at Cambridge 
had a useM and convincing chart, illustrating the reduction 
in the number of parishes newly infected by wart disease since 
1917. The figures are sufficiently cogent to bear repetition, 
and they are given below 

Parishes infected. 


1917 . 



. 


. approximately 270 

1918 . 





275 

1919 . 





„ 200 

1920 . 





80 

1921 . 





30 

1922 . 





40 

1923 . 

. 




„ 12 


Simple dia^ams of this natoro should do much to dispel the 
illusions of the sceptical farmer as to the value of scientific 
investigation, made eiective by control measures of an able 
administrative department. 

The skilful and unremitting labours of Firofessor Sir Bowland 
Bifien were evidenced by a few plants of his Yeomm II Wheat, 
which will be available for sowing in the autumn of 1,924, and 
which, it is claimed, combines ^ the merits of the original 
Yeoman mth even better milling qualities. Here again the 
g^eral farmer has reason to be grateful to his scientific Mends, 
thou^.he would probably say with some jusiace that with the 
present rdySon between the prices of hard and! soft wheats his 
most urgent heed is for the seed that will yield him the largest 
crop, be the quality what it may. 

The remar& that have already been made about clean milk 
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would apply equally to the exhibits of seed-testing, with the 
additional comment that, owing to the fact that the stalls of the 
leading seedsmen usually include demonstrations of this nature, 
the educational institutes might well consider the possibility of 
omitting them altogether. 

The Rothamsted section was of absorbing interest to the 
scientifically-minded observer, but the farmer undoubtecfly failed 
to feel the same attraction. This exhibit might almost be 
described as an epitome of pure as opposed to applied agricultural 
science. The effect of fertilizers on the yield of various crops 
was well illustrated by model com-ricks and clamps, the effects 
of lucerne inoculation and boron as a factor in healthy plant 
growth were considered, and the effect of the chalking of land 
on the drawbar-pun of farm implements was indicated. No 
pains had been spared in the attempt to make these exhibits 
attractive, and any failure in this respect was to be attributed 
to a lack of appreciation of the kind of question which immedi¬ 
ately presents itseK to the mind of the interested visitor. What, 
for instance, does inoculation for lucerne consist of 1 Under what 
circumstances is it necessary or advisable ? How does one set 
about it i And, above all, what does it cost ? These were 
questions which, as far as the printed explanations were con¬ 
cerned, were left unanswered, and it should not be forgotten 
that, although there are nearly alwa^ stewards present, who are 
anxious to answer all inquiries with the utmoi^ courtesy and 
readiness, yet many people refrain from displaying their apparent 
ignorance by asking for explanations beyond those wMch are 
set out on the labels. 

The same well-intentioned criticism may be made of the 
exhibit staged by the Animal Breeding Besemtck Depmiment at 
Edinburgh together 'm^ih^eDe^pa^rlm the Uni¬ 

versity ofNorthW afes,which made no attempt at window-dress^. 
There was justsufiBicient material on the benches to act as a text 
on which the representatives of these Institutes could base thefr 
remarks to those who cared to listen. One of the ultiniate aims 
of tiliese departments is to unravel the genetics of wool, with 
the view of evolving a sheep in which the factors for the produc¬ 
tion of the best mutton wm be combined with those which will 
yield the most valuable wool. This is indeed an ambitious task, 
and it is a long and difficult road which must be travelled before 
any considerable measure of success can be attained. At present 
Dr. (hew and his staff are contented, and quite rightly so, to 
forego the temptation of short outs, and to explore the field 
thorou^y by investigating such clear-cut bereditary factors as 
are already known to exist in sheeps in the hope that eventually 
sufficient light may be thrown on the more intricate and deli¬ 
cate problems connected with wool. In the meantime ev^ 
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endeavotir is being made to arrive at a common vocabulary, wHch 
shall be intelligible both to the dealer, the manufacturer and the 
sheep farmer, who judge wool by the touch, and to the scientist 
engaged in breeding, who relies on microscopic examination of 
the fibres. Of even greater importance is the fact that oppor¬ 
tunities are taken whenever possible to draw the attention of 
students passing through these Universities to problems of 
genetics. In this way it is hoped that many prospective farmers 
will be sufficiently intrigued by the fascinating study of problems 
of this nature to bring to light any irregularities in their fiocks 
with a view to their investigation, a course of action which, for 
obvious reasons, does not always commend itself to the practical 
sheep farmer. 

Aa might be expected at Leicester, the largest exhibit in the 
Education Tent was that of the Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College. Here were to be found items of great value both to those 
engaged in agricultural education, and to the practical farmer. 
Turves of various permanent seeds mixtures were accompanied 
by labds showing the composition of the mixtures, and their cost. 
Experimental rations for feeding pigs were given, together with 
samifies of the bacon produced, the live weight increase in the 
pigs, and the cost of the different rations. Another chart, 
reproduced on p. 355, showed the limit of profitable manuring 
for potatoes. 

Liformation in this form cannot fail to appeal with great 
force to the practical farmer, and it is a matter of some surprise 
that other exhibitors do not present their results on similar lines* 

What is probably an innovation so far as the Royal Show is 
concerned was provided by charts showing the weeMy distribu¬ 
tion of labour on three typical farms. The principles of farm 
labour organization would probably have been more clearly 
demonstrated without so much detail, but the seasonal variations 
in requirements were clearly shown. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that the whole of the exhibit from Sutton Bonington 
deserves special commendation, not only as to the material, and 
the way in which it was displayed, but also, and more particularly, 
as showing the development of the economic sense in agricultural 
educational work. 

The main item of interest brought to the notice of the public 
by the National Institute for jResear'oh in Davryvng, Beading, was 
the success which is attending the efforts, which have recently 
been in progress there, for the better utilization of whey. It is 
not commonly appreciated that oh a rough estimate for Great 
Britain alone there is a loss every year of 60 million gallons of 
whey, in which are to be found sotearly 60 per cent, of the total 
solids contained in the milk from which it is derived, and the 
value of which, if taken a,t the market price of the substances 
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which it contains, may be put at so much as £1,000,000. Here 
then is a problem of great importance, to the solution of which 
Mr. Golding is making valuable contributions. Samples of dried 
whey and of bread made with whey were shown, and it is interest¬ 
ing to learn that 4 per cent, of flour had been saved in the process 
of making a loaf 5 per cent, larger than could have been 
produced in the ordiimry course, but here again it was most 
disappointing that no financial statement was presented. If a 
process has not yet reached the stage at which it can be generally 
employed with profit, there can be no harm in saying so ; whereas 
if it can be shown to be an economic success, then it is inevitable 
in the very nature of things that the greatest interest can be 
aroused by a consideration of pounds, shillings and pence. The 
public appreciates confidences of this nature. 

The Leicester Qmrdy Council exhibit divided itself into: 

(1) Rural Education in Elementary and Secondary Schools; and 

(2) Adult Agricultural Education. In the first section the exhibits 
were displayed in categories, such as Handicraft, Cooking, Laundry 
work. Housewifery, Upholstery, Needlework, Elementary Science 
and School Garden eAibits. These were all shown separately, 
much to the advantage both of the exhibits themselves, and also 
erf the visttor, a course which has been previously advocated in 
tibese reports. Some of the collections of harmful weeds would 
have had greater educational value if some explanation had been 
offered of the conditions under which they are found and the 
means of combating them. It should also be remembered that 
a collection of wild flowers is always more valuable, to the 
collector as well as the visitor, if the complete plant is shown 
wherever possible together with a note about the locality and 
the time of year when it was found. It was pleasing to note 
in the hancUcraft section that the curriculum included the 
utilization of discarded materials, the repair of damaged utensils 
and the making of articles of utility on the farm. Among other 
exhibits were pieces of farmhouse and dairy furniture, poultry 
houses, chickens’ fostermothers, meteorological instruments, cold 
frames, garden gates, wheelbarrows, harness-and-saddle racks 
and beehives. 

The Adult Agricultural Section gave no room for doubt as 
to the valuable work being done by the county. A chart showing 
the results of grassland improvements at Shoby was not ade¬ 
quately esqjlained, nor were some placards advocating one 
definite mixture for permanent ^ss; a label which read “ Use 
Wild White Clover,” without giving any indication as to why 
it Aould be used, left too much to the imagination, a criticism 
which mi^t also be levelled against a clean-milk exhibit, which 
was so complicated as to be hardly intdligible even to those 
normally en^ged in dealing with charts and figures. It was 
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observed that inost visitors passed by Tsdthout an attempt to 
unravel the mass of data shovna. The art of simplicity had not 
been mastered. There was no space left between the various 
items displayed, and each exhibit was in itself too cramped, 
with the result that the spectator had to search out things for 
himself, instead of having them thrust at him. It was unfor¬ 
tunate under these circumstances that the statement to the 
effect that instructors would be in attendance to demonstrate 
the various features was only to be found towards the end of 
the pamphlet supplied to visitors on entering the marquee. 
The poultry-keeping exhibit was excellent, as were also the model 
allotment, and plots of grasses, clovers, cereals and maize, which 
were to be found outside. Those responsible had exercised 
great foresight and energy, and are to be congratulated on a 
very valuable contribution to the educational element at the 
Show. 

From the point of view of utility, the Pavilion of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries was on the whole more satisfactory 
than the other exhibits, a fact which, together with its situation 
close to the Ring, caused it to be exceptionally well attended. 
The practical application of agricultural research and education 
was shown clearly and simply, and pamphlets were at hand 
dealing with each subject in detail. The showman’s art was 
used with considerable effect, though the exhibit showing how 
frtiit should be packed would have lost nothing had it been 
placed for compiurison aloiagside a case of fruit packed as it too 
often is without care or skifl. The model cowhouse was uncon¬ 
vincing owing to the absence of explsanatipn, a defect which/ 
would have been less noticeable hra the model been more 
accurate in certain particulars. . 

The DepaHmmt of Textile Inckistrm of Leeds University 
provided an exhibit of exceptional merit, which seemed to cover 
the whole range of British pedigree w'obls, yams and fabrics, 
and which included a series of fully-woolSi skins specially 
dressed for the purpose of revealing wool-qualities. Profe^or 
Barker is to be highly congratulate on having collected and 
arranged a display of so interesting and instructive a character. 
Some of the charts, especially one showing the frequenoy- 
dfetribution of wool diameters in different breeds, were rather too 
techaical to be understood by the liymah, but where a subject 
is illustrated so fuUy the ofganizers cannot be blamed for catering 
for the expert. Their difficulty in this case was in striking a 
balance which would appeal to Ihe largest number of people, 
and in this they may fairly be judged t6 have succeed^. 
Apart then from certain obvious defe^ of presentation. 
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as well as those of a merely utilitarian nature, but at the ** Boyal ” 
it is the latter aspect that should receive special attention, since 
the progressive man with scientific interests will always take 
steps to visit the places where such work is in progress, and to 
acquaint himself with current literature. The “ Eoyal ” gives 
an unparalleled opportunity for claiming the interest of the more 
purely practical man, who needs to have things explained to 
him, and to have them driven home with no little emphasis. 
Exhibits which touch the fringe of a subject are necessarily 
unconvincing. Each Institute should aim at setting out as 
complete a picture as is possible of the department it has under¬ 
taken to illustrate, and it should never lose sight of the fact 
that it is the cash-balance which always makes the most forcible 
appeal to the farmer. 

The exhibit was again under the charge of Mr. W. H. Parker, 
Director of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany at 
Cambridge. 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT THE 
LEICESTER SHOW, 1924. 

The Eorestiy Exhibition this year was hardly as well patronized 
by the local estate owners as it has been before. However, 
there were some very interesting educational exhibits from the 
Canabridge University School of Forestry, and the Leicester 
City Museum. The Royal Agricultural Society offered a special 
medal for the best general collection of exhibits in the competitive 
and non-competitive sections, and there was no difficulty in 
awarding the medal to the University School of Forestry at 
Cambridge, for their exhibit was not only by far the best in 
itself and in the varietjrof its details, but it was well displayed. 
It included cases showing aH home-grown timbers as weU as 
cases with hand specimens of Indian and Colonial timbers, 
graphs showing rates of ^owth in height, diameter and volume, 
exarnples of dam^e by insect pests and diseases, and a number 
of microscopes with microscopic slides of timber sections. The 
Leicester City Museum, who were awarded a silver medal, had a 
somewhat formal but well-arranged exhibit, including amongst 
other items framed photographs of trees commonly found in 
Leicestershire, cases of injurious insects with typical examples 
of damage done to trees, and a tree-pruning exhibit shown to 
help amateurs in lopping trees: correct and, incorrect methods 
of pruning wera. illustrated by sections. They also showed fresh 
cofiections dafly of the folh^e of trees; and sirobs common to 
Leioestearehixe, The Earl of Yarborou^, who has been a very 
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consistent and valued contributor to Forestry exhibitions for 
many years, had a very varied exhibit, including specimens of 
the seasoning of home-grovnu pine timbers, oak plank showing 
tunnels made by the larvae of the Goat Moth, specimens of 
abnormal growths, and of estate timbers treated with wood 
preservative, and the well-known record of trees planted on the 
Brocklesby and Manby Estates from the years 1787 to 1924, 
showing a total in the 138 years of 27,075,900 trees. 

Lord Yarborough also showed a collection of boards in Class 5 
cut from 107 different species of trees grown on his estates in 
Lincolnshire and received a silver medal for the exhibit and 
was also awarded a bronze medal in Class 14 for specimens of 
stems and boards cut from various conifers illustrating the 
effects of dense and thin crops in branch suppression and the 
consequent quality of the timber. Other exhibitors included 
the Forestry Commission, who had a general forestry exhibit 
illustrating the growth of a tree from the seed to the final timber 
product, and the Royal English Arboricultural Society, who had 
a small section mostly devoted to photographs and literature. 
One exhibit showing the varied uses of ash timber was of special 
interest and was staged by Messrs. Hopton and Sons in the non¬ 
competitive class, and as an educational exhibit well merited the 
bronze medal a^mrded to it. 

The entries for the classes comprising gates made by the 
staff regularly employed on the Exhibitor’s estate where the 
timber w^ grown were very few in number, but they displayed 
excellent workmanship, especially those that came from the 
Estates of the Duke of Rutland and the Duke of Devozishire. 
The former was awarded a silver medal in resp^t of each entiy 
in Classes 7, 8 and 9, and the latter obtained bronze medals 
for an oak field gate for farm use and a self-elosing wicket or 
hunting gate manufactured from home-grown timber, and was 
highly commended for a field gate of home-grown limber othw 
than oak. Sir Arthur Hazierigg, who showed a specimen of a 
local field gate for farm use id Class 8, was also highly oojQimended. 

There is so much of educational value to the public in the 
exhibition, and there can be so much of interest to estate hands 
and all concerned in country estate life, that it is a pity the 
Society’s exhibition is not taken up more widely end ihade more 
representative of Forestry id this country. 

Lnsira S, Wood. 

Giiustead. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
PLANTATIONS COMPETITION, 1924. 

GEhb Plantations Competition for the year 1924 was confined 
to the counties of Leicester, Rutland, Warwick, and Berkshire. 
It did not command a large number of entries, in fact there 
was not a single entry for Warwickshire, but so far as the entries 
w-ent they reached a very good standard, and gave the impres¬ 
sion that on the whole owners were not disposed to enter their 
plantations for competition unless they felt that they had some- 
thiug really worth showing. As a result all the plantations to 
which awards were made were well worthy of the medals, and 
if the classes had had large entries it is probable that several 
of the awards would have gone to the same plantations. 

The entrants are under the disadvantage that they do not 
see the other entries, and in some cases have not had oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing many other plantations of a similar character, 
so it is dhSicult for them to judge the standard of the areas 
exhibited; but on the whole they gave the impression that 
they did not realise that the plantations were as good as they 
were. With us the result of a week’s work left the definite 
impression that planting was a profitable investment both for 
the value of the timber and the improvement of the estate, and 
our vMts showed us that the plantations were a source of pleasure 
to the owners and to those engaged m the Forestry work. There 
was much to encourage the timid landowner who has been putting 
off his planting for the past 20 years and who, by now, might 
have been showing some really useful and profitable plantations. 

On the whole the plantations do not lend themselves as 
objects for criticism: it seemed to us that the tendency every¬ 
where was to thin insufficiently, but that was a fault—a good 
fault, possibly—that could be rectified without difficulty and 
would only be reflected in the plantation by a reduced average 
girt. There was but little comment to be made upon the mix¬ 
tures and the choice of species to suit the various soils, but a 
competition of this nature does not reveal the failures except 
under C^ss 11 for the best managed woodlands on an estate, 
and in the plantations shown the early thionings would have 
tended to rectify initial mistakes. In the Ramsworth plantation 
of Mr, E. E. Palmer we found an example of a nurseryman’s 
mixture planted 23 years ago, and including Soots pine, spruce, 
larch, beech, sycamore, elm, and hazel: the main part of this 
was on a very difficult chalky bank; the otharTpart was on the 
level ground. These two illustrate our, point, for the trees on 
the bank had been unable to grow and the uselessness of the 
mixture was apparent, but on the better soil below the larch 
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has acquired an average girt of over 4 in. and the Scots fir about 
3i in., and the trees that had got their heads up were about 35 ft. 
high. Thus the evidences of failure had largely been removed 
in the course of a thinning when the dead trees were removed. 
It may be said in favour of such a miscellaneous mixture that 
it did at any rate give an opportunity for the trees best suited 
to the soil to develop, but we should rather say that where the 
soil is favourable to the growing a preliminary error which may 
be very apparent at first can be adjusted in later years and leave 
no trace behind it. 

The Competition followed the lines of the schedule that was 
arranged for the previous year, and as we were not in a coppice 
countey there was only one entry for the first two classes, although 
two other entries had been mcorrectly made in Class 1. The 
one entry in question was that of the Earl of Gainsborough, who 
showed a very interesting area of coppice with standards com¬ 
prising some excellent ash of considerable value, but there was 
not suflGloient evidence of systematic management to warrant 
a prize. 

From the judges* point of view, the chief interest lay in the 
entries under Class 11, because they had under review not only 
a few specially selected plantations but the whole of the ^tate 
woodlands with their successes and failures. In this class the 
Special Medal went to Dr. Herbert Watney, and the Silver 
Medal to the Trustees of Sir E. Sutton. The two estates as we 
see them to-day are very different. The work on the Benham 
Estate is in an early stage and the plantations are newly planted, 
but there is a definite purpose in all that is being done and those 
responsible for the work are very keen: the nursery which wae 
awarded the Silver Medal is in good condition and well managed, 
and there is a good prospect for the future. On the Buckhold 
Estate of Dr. Watney we saw the result of systematic work foi: 
the past 42 years. The plantations and the treatment of the 
old woods have very rightly earned for Buckhold a great reputa¬ 
tion, and they are a wonderful object lesson of the result that 
can be obtained by an owner in his lifetime. It is probable 
that the history of these woods and details of the r^ults will 
form the subject of a publication later bn, so we cannot anticipate 
this in any way except so far as we deal with plantations that 
were entered for sjfecial classes ; but we may say that the 
plantations that we saw have an area of 434 acres and were 
formed at different times between 1882 and 1921. The old 
woodlands cover a further 486 acres and were originally coppice 
with inferior standards of oak. 

The plantations were formed on land that was devoid of 
treei, and they were laid out by the owner as. an amenity to the 
house which he built. They have now grown up to form a series 
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of plantations giving the appearance of a wooded estate. Some 
of these planted areas have already been felled and realised a 
good price during the war, and the work of planting is still going 
forward. Some of the details of the plantations will be given 
later on when dealing with the several entries, and they as well 
as aU the other plantations that go to make up the total area 
are a convincing proof of the profitableness of timber growing 
when it is conducted on proper lines from the beginning. We 
are so apt to judge the profits of Forestry from the old woods 
that we see to-day, many of them mere wrecks of what the 
plantations should be, but at Buckhold we see modern sylvi¬ 
culture at its best. 

The young plantations were divided, as before, into three 
classes—^hardwoods, conifers, and mixed areas. None of these 
plantations could be of less than 10 years’ growth, and every 
class was divided into two stages. In Stage A were included 
those plantations that have been weeded or lightly thinned, 
including the removal of dead or dying trees, la Stage B we 
got the continuation up to the completion of the second thin¬ 
nings. It is very dif&cult to get hardwoods that qualify for 
these conditions, and consequently there was no entry in Class 3, 
which embraced the first stage. In Stage B, which corresponded 
to Class 4, there was only one entry, but it was one of special 
merit embracing a very good plantation of beech with some 
Austrian pines. The trees were long and clean but rather too 
mixch crowded, but it was reckoned by the estate that the annual 
increment was about 88 cubic ft. per annum. It was calculated 
that the trees were about 40 ft. high, and there were about 1,210 
to the acre, of which 193 were conifers. The present cubic 
contents were reckoned at 2,642 ft. of beech and 627 it. of 
conifers per acre. 

Amongst the conifers there were more entries, and in Stage A 
we saw seven entries and in Stage B two entries. In the former 
class both medals were won by Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, who showed 
two good plantations. The plantation that won the Bronze 
Medal was Coney HiH, which was planted 20 years ago, mostly 
with larch but with a few other conifers and some oak, and now 
mostly consists of larch, which have an average height of about 
. 38 ft. and an average of the quarter girts of 3| in. at breast height. 
If the owner had not been so careM in his thmning he would 
have done better, but his Coronation Plantation which won the 
Silver Medal will soon afford an opportunity of testing the effect 
of more open growth. This plantation consists mostly of Euro¬ 
pean and Japanese larch and has a few Scots fir. tt was planted 
12 years ago with trees 3 ft. apart, and at the present time they 
show an average of the quarter ^rts of 2| in. and a height of 
about 25 ft. 
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]ji this same olass was the Bamsworth Plantation that we 
have already mentioned and an entry by Mr. A, T. Loyd, showing 
conifers in three sections. Thefirstof these consisted of Japanese 
and Enropean larch 17 years old and about 40 ft. high They 
were too much drawn up and on the whole did not look happy, 
and the disease was noticeable in the European. The second 
section was mostly European larch with a few Scots fir, and the 
third part, which was the best area, was mostly European larch, 
16 years old, about 32 ft. high. At the age of 17 the Japanese 
larch showed an average of ^rts of 2| in. quarter girt, and the 
European larch at 17 and 16 years showed quarter ghts of 2| 
and 2^ in. respectively. Another comparison in heights and 
quarter girts was afforded by Mr. E. E. Palmer’s Birch Eield Plan¬ 
tation, where the larch growing with an adnuxtore of Douglas, 
alder and ash showed a quarter girt of 2| in. and an average 
height of the trees with their heads up of about 25 ft. 

In Class 6, which embraced the later stage of the conifer 
plantations, Dr. Herbert Watney took the Silver Medal for hte 
Knapps Hill Plantation, and Sir William l^unt was awarded 
the Bronze Medal for a plantailon of larch at Harts TTin X^. 
Watney’s Plantation was a mixtore of European larch and 
Douglas in which a few Norway maple and atii were originally 
planted, but few of the maples survive. The Ixees were planted 
7 ft. apart in 1898, have been well thinned, and to-day look very 
healtiiy and of a good colour, and the Wch show very littie 
disease. The larch have an average of the quarter girts of 6|in. 
and the DougLas 7f in. and the averts height of both is 49 ft. 
There are now 570 trees to tiie acre, of which 35 are Dou^ss.. 

Sir William Mount’s Plantation ;ls 4 years older than the 
foregoing. It is pure larch facing nortii^ orighu^y planted 
6 ft- apart, but the trees were evidently negliected in theh early 
days, and they were drawn up too much and many of thmnhave 
tops too small for makiag good growth. They showed an average 
of their girts of 6| in., and a boring with a Brier’s biver showed, 
sixteen rings in Ine last 2 in. and ten rin^ in tiie last inch. The 
trees w^ not of a healthy colour, and generally gave the impres¬ 
sion that they were rapdly notching the limit of profitable growth 
even at that early age. 

Class 7 was the early stage of mixed plantations, for which 
the Silv^ Medal went to Sir Arthur Hatierigg^ Ihe plantation 
is partiy atii and partly larch, both in need of beihg thinned, 
but ntither has s^^ered harm in consequence. The average 
hti^t of the trees is about 48 ft;, which is a fine growth for trees 
of 24 years. The larch gave an average of girts of 4| in. ovct 
bark and tire atii 3f in. The ground l«id beett trenched prior- 
to planticg and three-year-old plants had bem putin 3 ft. apart. 
The Bronze Medal "was won by Dr. Herbert Watney for an 
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interesting plantation known as Knapps, which was originally 
planted in 1906 with Douglas and European larch 7 ft. apart, 
with a few beech and some four bushels of acorns. The plantation 
has never been thinned, but very few of the oak and beech have 
got through. The average of the girts of the larch is now nearly 
4 in. and the height 38 ft., the average of the Douglas is 6^ in. 
quarter girt and 37 ft. in height. There are 765 trees to the acre, 
of which 120 are Douglas. 

Class 8 for the older mixed woods produced the most inter¬ 
esting plantation in the competition, that of Dr. Herbert Wat- 
ney’s Douglas and European larch on The Gravels, to which the 
Gold Medal of the Royal English Arboricultural Society for the 
best plantation was awarded in addition to the Silver Medal 
for the class. Dr. Watney tells us that the ground before it 
was planted in 1893 was so poor that even weeds could hardly 
grow on it. The land was first ploughed and sub-soiled, then 
tom bushels of acorns and some Spanish chestnuts were sown 
broadcast, and the surface was pressed and harrowed. Then 
Douglas and Thuja were planted about 16 ft. apart, some 150 
ash and 150 beech were planted per acre and the whole filled 
up with larch 7 ft. apart. To-day the Douglas have mostly 
suppressed the other trees, but there is a belt of larch round the 
plantation. The record of the Douglas as supplied by Dr. 
Watney is most interesting:— 

Date. . Age. drcuxnfevence. 

1904 , ■ . . 11 yeeffs IZi ... . 23 feet 

1911 ... 18 „ 27 .... 45 

1918 .... 28 „ 86 .... 55 „ 

1922 ... 29 „ 50 .... 71 „ 

This last measurement, it should be added, is taken fr om a 
part where the trees are doing well. 

The Broi3[ze Medal in this class was awarded to the Leicester 
Gor^ration for their plantation in BoiMey Parish. It was 
originally planted 28 years ago with trees 6 ft. apart. In spite 
of a previous thinning it stiH needs thinning, and if it were treated 
with judgment there would be a good stock of trees and a valuable 
plant of ash. The trees have an average height of about 40 ft,, 
and both the larch and ash have quarto: girts averaging in. 

The awards in Claas 9 followed those in Class 11 because both 
owners in their system of management had dealt wiHi their old 
TOodJands. Amongst Dr. Watney’s areas which the 

^yer Medal were two intoSesting cases of oonveEsion of coppice 
into highwood. One of these was a case of chestnut undenvood 
which was out down 43 years ago and some of the stool shoots 
were allowed to grow into high woods. These trees now stand 
about 465 to the acre: th^. average 70 ft. high and about 7f in. 
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quarter girt at breast height over bark. The other case was 
that of a woodland area that was almost denuded of timber by 
the late owner about 40 yearn ago. Dr. Watney left the few 
oaks that remained, and finding a good growth of oak underwood 
left the stool shoots to grow into highwood with a very successful 
result. In this period there have been three thinnings, the last 
of them in 1917, and the aim has always been to keep a canopy, 
and as a result the trees to-day are taU and clean. The records 
of measurements show that:— 

In 1911 the trees girthed about 20 in. and were some 50 ft. high. 
« 1916 » » ,, m „ „ „ 54 „ 

,, 1922 ,, „ „ 27-|- „ „ ,, 58 ,, 

and they averaged 530 to the acre. 

Sir Richard Sutton’s Trustees’ entry comprised about 200 
acres of rough woodland, which was first taken in hand some 3 
years ago and is being planted up with conifers. It is too early 
to criticise the plantations themselves, but they are starting well 
and the whole scheme is planned on sound lines. 

Class 10 gives an opportunity to the younger plantations, 
for whereas Glasses 3 to 8 are restricted to areas of at least 10 
years’ growth this class embraces plantations of 5 years and 
upwards, but excludes Scots fir and European larch. The 
Silver Medal was gained by Mr. A. T. Loyd for his plantation 
at Langley Wood, planted 8 years ago with Douglas and a few 
Japanese larch. The Douglas has made excellent growth, but 
the Japanese have done rather better. They are of a good colour 
and have cleaned themselves well. Not quite so good, but a 
very good second, was Mr. E. B. Palmer’s plantation known as 
Parson’s Piece. It is mostly Japanese larch, Douglas and Sitka, 
9 years old and full of life, although apparently the soil is not 
quite suited to the Douglas. 

As we have said, and as it will be understood, it was a good 
competition, and it was a pity that there were not more entries, 
for it was a great opportunity for us to see new estates and plan¬ 
tations, it was a matter of interest to the owners, and it is a 
great encouragement to the foresters and woodmen responsible 
for the work to know that their plantations are worthy of entiy, 
and we aU found pleasure in meeting on the ground and dis¬ 
cussing the work and its result. 

Taos.. Eobebts. 

Leslie S. Wood. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
ORCHARD AND FRUIT PLANTATION 
COMPETITION, 1924. 

This competition was restricted to the counties of Gloucester, 

Hereford, Warwick, and Worcester, and the following classes 

were provided:— 

Class 1. Orchards of standard fruit trees planted not less than 
8 years on grass, being not less than 3 acres and not more 
than 10 acres. 

Glass 2. Orchards of standard fruit trees planted not less 
than 8 years on grass, being not less than 10 acres. 

Class 3. Plantations of fruit trees planted not less than 8 
years, being not less than 2 acres and not more than 
10 acres, on cultivated ground. 

Class 4. Plantations of fruit trees planted not less than 8 
years, bdng over 10 acres, on cultivated ground. 

Glass 5. Plantations of bush fruit planted not less than 4 
years, being not less than 2 acres. 

Class 6. Plantations of plum trees planted not less than 
6 years, being not less than 2 acres, on cultivated ground. 

Class 7. Plantations of strawberries of any age, being not less 
than 2 acres. 

Class 8. Orchards mainly of cherries, planted not less than 
8 years, on grass or cultivated ground, being not less 
than 2 acres. 


Entries received for these classes were as follows 
Class 1 . 


■M' 


3 

4 
6 
6 

•7., 

8 ; 


11 

8 

3 

22 

9 

8 

7 

7 


Total 76 
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We adopted a method of scoring, which was found to work 
satisfactorily, based upon the following scale of points: 


System of planting.15 

Pruning and shape.10 

General vigour and productiveness . . .15 

Freedom from pests and diseases . . .15 

Land cultivation, having regard to the profitable 

use of the ground.15 

Selection of varieties . . . . .5 

Economical and commercial aspects . . .15 

General appearance.5 

Fencing and protection . . . . ,5 


100 

The districts visited by us had practically all been subjected 
to the deluges of rain which occurred at the close of May and 
early in June, so that many plantations were badly washed, 
but we saw no serious damage. With wet and dufl weather 
prevailing during practically the whole of May, land work was 
in many cases seriously behindhand, but as t& afiected all of 
the competitors similarly the exceptional circumstances did not 
influence our judging or the awards made. As a whole, the 
orchards and plantations entered for competition were of a 
high standard and competition in some classes was exceptionally 
keen. Only in very few cases did we find any signs m specif 
attention being given to a particular part of a fruit farm by . 
reason of its being entered for competition, and we were there¬ 
fore able to see the entries tmder normal conditions of manage- 
-ment. 

' GrOTiw*, 

The general appearance of the fruit trees was good; growth 
was fair, and there was comparatively little damage done by 
leaf-eating caterpillars. We regret to report that the crops 
of top mat were very poor, and in some eases there was no 
crop at all—^this was especially noticeable in farm orchards. 
It was generally reported that nearly all varieties of apples 
and pears had flowered well, while the blossom of plums h^ 
varied in different districts and accord^ to^ varieties. While 
not attempting to explain the absence of a full crop after such 
a promise shown during flowering, we should state that we 
consider the f^ure of ^e crop in many cases was not in any 
way, as far as we corild see, due to misananagement on the 
pairt of the growers. 
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Pests akb Diseases. 

We are pleased to record that we saw no devastation caused 
by pests and diseases such as was so common last year. Leaf¬ 
eating Caterpillars had done considerable damage in some 
districts, chiefly where banding had not been attended to or 
where spraying had been neglected or not efiS.ciently applied. 
Damage by Tortrix and Lackey Moths was probably more 
prevalent than usual. Apple Sucker had been very prevalent 
in some plantations, as was evidenced by the smutted leaves 
and the hordes of adults. Apple Blossom Weevil attacks, too, 
had been severe in some orchards. 

Aphides were not at all conspicuous; the leaf-curling species 
were scarcely seen on apples or plums. A few bunches of 
Bosey and Blue apple species were noted, as also was the Mealy 
Plum Aphis. The Currant Aphides seemed to be nearly all 
cleared by their natural enemies, particularly by Lady-bird larvae. 

Severe attacks by Capsid Bugs were not common, only one 
bad case being not^ near EveSbam. Damage by the Basp- 
berry and Loganberry Beetle (Byturus) was anticipated on 
several plantations. 

Of diseases, Apple Mildew was serious in some plantations 
on a large number of varieties, and was doing much damage 
to Newton WoMer, Lane’s Prinoe Albert, Worcester Pearmain, 
Cox’s Orange and others. Apple Scab or Spot was also serious 
in some plantations and was seen in nearly all. The variety 
most affected was Worcester Pearmain, although other varieties 
were badly attacked. 

We saw a moderate amount of Silver Leaf of plums and of 
apples, but scarcely so much as niight be expected. Beversion 
of Nettiehead of black currants was general, but only in on© 
or two cases was it seriously bad. 

Bed Plant, or failure of strawberry plants, was rather 
general and really bad in one entry. 

American Gk)oseberry Mildew was noticed in nearly all 
plantations of gooseberries, but in most cases there was no 
serious damage* 

Awabds. 

W© have pleasure in making the following awards:— 

OXiAsa 1. JFirst, T. J. Godsall, The Wood, Suckley, nr. Worcester. 

Second. A. B. Littleton, Grange Court, Westbury-on-Sevem. 

Beaetve. 0. W. Powell, Warham, nr. Hereford. . 

Coinmended. A. J. Cook, Court Farm, !Norton,nr. Gloucester. 
CiAss % ^irst. Exors. of James Best, The Stocks, SucHey, Worcester. 

Seconds The BKlltop Fruit Farm, Ledbury. 

Beaem. H. I. Phelps, Tibberton, Gloucester. 

Commeind^. Mrs. Bayner-Wood, Old Colwall, Malvern, 
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Class 3. Fvrst, B. Harold Bell, Titton Hill, Stoiuport. 

Second, F. Holder, Gaston House, Bidford-on-Avon. 
Commended. S. G. Mason, Steppes Piece Fruit Farm, Bidford- 
on-Avon. 

Class 4. Fvrat, F. Boddington, The Manor House, BurghiU, Hereford. 

Second, Eardiston Farming Co. (1919), Ltd., Stockton, 
Worcester. 

Reserve, The Hilltop Fruit Farm, Ledbury. 

Verg Highly Commended, Messrs. T. <& M. Dixon, Farmers, 
Ltd., Tardebigge, Bromsgrove. 

Commended, J. D. Lane, Broom Court, Bidford-on-Avon. 
Commended, Exors. of James Best, The Stocks, Suckley, 
Worcester. 

Class 5. First, Messrs. T. & M. Bixon, Farmers, Ltd., Tardebigge, 
Bromsgrove. 

Second, F. Paget Horbury, Sherridge, nr. Malvern. 

Reserve, F. Boddington, The Manor House, BurghiU, Here¬ 
ford* 

Commended, H. J. Pewtress, Tillington Fruit Farm, Hereford. 
Commended, H. B. Pollard, Green Hill, Evesham. 
Commended, A. W. Smith, Bowandeld House, Cheltenham. 
Class 6 . First, Exors. of James Best, The Stocks, Suckley, Worcester. 
Second, F. Paget Norbu^, Sherridge, nr. Malvern. 

Reserve, H. B. Pollard, Green Hill, Evesham. 

Very Highly Commended, Col. E. V. V. Wheeler, Newnham 
Court, Tenbury. 

Class 7. First. B. H. Bell, Titton Hill, Stourport. 

Second. C. H. Sykes, Hampton, Evesham. 

Reserve, T. S. Bennett, Manor Farm, Lower Wick, Worcester. 
Commended, F. Paget hTorbury, Sherridge, nr. Malvern. 
Class 8. First, Eardiston Farming Co. (1919), Ltd., Stockton, 
Worcester. 

Second, Col. E. V, V. Wheeler, Newnham Court, Tenbury, 

We offer the following review of the Orchards and Planta¬ 
tions entered for competition;— 

Class 1. An interesting set of orchards, mainly attached 
to farms, containing culinary, cider and perry varieties, and 
also plim trees. Several exhibits were old orchards which 
had been renovated and were not from recent direct planting. 

Firsft (Blx. T. S, Godsall), of 6 acres, was above the average 
standard for the class. Ihe trees were up to 30 years old, 

S " nted 30 ft. by 30 ft. and in very good order. Pests and 
eases w^e not numerous—-this, orchard had been sprayed 
with a winter wash and is usually powder-sprayed in spring. 
Owing to weather conditions and flooded laud the orchard 
was left for mowing. It can be described as a credit tp the 
tenant, who has a good many other matters io attend to con- 
nected with his farm. 

Second (Mr. A. R, Littleton). A renovated orchard of 
apples 36 ft. apart with plums as fill^s. The trees, about 
14 years planted, vigorous and in good order. The turf 
is good and well grazed. , 
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Reserve (Mr. 0. W. Powell). A farm orchard, 5 acres, 22 
years old, direct planting, market apples. We consider there 
are too many varieties, some of which are either not econo- 
3nioally good or are not likely to grow healthily. The pasture 
is in very good order. 

Commended (Mr. A. J. Cook). A farm orchard of 4 acres 
planted at intervals with market and cider apples and perry 
pears. The trees here are well shaped and in good vigour; 
the system of fencing, although most excellent, is probably 
too costly to be recommended for large acreages of orcharefa 
under tenancy. 

Class 2. These orchards were in the main attached to fruit 
farms and were given more attention than those in Class 1. 

First (Exors. of James Best). Area, about 43J acres, planted 
about 30 years. This is a well-set-out orchard with an even 
set of trees at 27.ft. spaces, containing in the main the most 
useful of the commercial varieties of apples. Pests and diseases 
had been kept well in check by spraying; fencing and pruning 
wdl done. This orchard is likely to become too crowded at 
a time when the trees are in their prime. 

Second (The Hilltop Eruit Farm). About 15 acres in extent, 
trees 20 to 26 years old, at 30-ft. spaces. A clean, well-set-out 
orchard, but probably too many varieties, some of which are 
of doubtful value. Vigour not heavy, but sufficient for the 
type of trees, which showed that heavy crops had been carried 
in previous years. The grass had got rather out of hand in 
respect to grazing, but had a very good herbage. 

Reserve (Mr. H. I. Phelps). Farm orchard at 30-ft. spaces, 
of various ages from 11 years. Several local varieties were 
included in addition to the most useful market varieties. Cater¬ 
pillar damage was rather evident on some. General economical 
and commercial aspect very good. Grass rather long on a good 
pasture. 

Commended (Mrs. Eayher-Wood). Area, 23J acres at 30-ft. 
spaces, about 15 to 20 years. Several varieties planted exten- 
sively which are not usually successful in an orchard. Trees 
well shaped but had evidently not fruited heavily. Grass well 
grazed and general appearance very good. 

Class 3. This class was not very well filled, although it 
should have given the Smallholder and smaller type of Frait 
Grower an opportunity of participating in the competitions. 

Fifsi (Mr. R. H. Bell). Area, 9| acres. A plantation of 
apples of Early Victoria and Worcester Pearmain at 21 ft., 
interplanted with plums (Martin’s Seedling), undOToropped with 
black omrrants. This exMbit was in very godd order and well 
managed. 

Second (Mir. F. Holder), A small-holding frait plantation, 
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about .15 years old, of apples and plums in alternate roTTS— 
12 ft. in the row, 24 ft. between the rows, with various crops 
under. Planting is likely to be too close in a few years’ time, 
otherwise the system appears to be vexy good for the type of 
holding. Plums had sujffered badly from Brown Rot, and 
Capsids had marked a large percentage of apples. General 
attention and cultivation good. 

Class 4. This class was well contested by plantations of 
an average high standard of general upkeep. 

First (Mr. P. Boddington). Area, about 20 acres, of 15- 
year-old trees, at 12-ft. spaces. The trees here had been well 
trained on a good economical system of pruning, all parts of 
the trees containing useful wood well placed. Probably the 
trees are too low on the stem, which has necessitated carrying 
the trees up too much. This may affect cropping. Varieties 
are rather numerous, some of which, although finding a sale, 
are not among those usually planted, I^chess Favourite, 
Golden Spire, Golden Noble. The plantation was exceptionally 
free from pests and disease, and in general appearance and 
commercial aspect was exceptionally good. Land cultivarion 
was thoroughly well done. 

Second (The Eardiston Farming Co., Ltd.). Area, 38J acres, 
of half standards with fillers undercropped with red currants, 
black currants and gooseberries. A set of well-trained trees 
showing careful attention all through—^the pruning is not in 
any way overdone. There are, in our opinion, too many trees 
of varieties of doubtful commercial value, e.gr., Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, The Queen, md Gascoyne’s Scarlet. Land cultiva- ; 
tion was good, but we think that^ considering the type of tree 
and system of planting, pl^ might be made to lay part of 
the area to grass or to a sodmulch. Apple Mildew was a serioxis^ 
disease in tihds plantation. 

Beserve (The Hilltop Fruit Farm). Area, 61 acres, of semi¬ 
bush apples, interplanted with plums and pears, at 16-ft. spaces. 
Weil-grown trees canying above the general average crop of both , 
apples and plums for the season. Selection of varieties very 
good. Apple Mildew ^d Plmh Sawfly damage rather extensive. 

Very Highly Cominended (M^srs. T. & M. Bixpn, Ltd.). 
Area, about 18^ acreSi, part in half standards and part in low; 
bushes; System of pruning togetihier with-cropping has resul^ 
in wide-spreading flat-topped trees ; this hinders cultivation 
but has probably ihduci^ cropping. Gener^ economic 
aspect good. ; 

Class 6 . This class was not so heavily filled as might have 
been expected, hut the exhibits were in the main good, mtfa 
some very outetanding examples of bush-fruit oultivatiom 
Coinperition wes close and^ Tnarkiug high.: 
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First. 98 per cent. (Messrs. T. & M. Dixon, Ltd.) Area, 
66J acres, part in raspberries (Banmforth’s Seedling) and part 
in gooseberries (Whinham’s Industry and Lancashire Lad). 
One section of 7 acres of raspberries was exceptionally even, 
&ee from rogues or gaps, with every prospect of a heavy yield 
of fruit. The gooseberries were also above the ordinary, bushes 
well shaped mth a full crop of usrful«sized berries. This exhibit 
was one of the outstanding features of the competitions. 

Second. 97 per cent. (Mr. F. Paget Norbury.) Area, 12 
acres, part in loganberries at 7-ft. spaces, and part in black 
currant at 7 ft. by 3^ ft. The loganberries were in their fourth 
fruiting year and were in thoroughly good order with every 
prospect of a good sound crop. Bandies of canes and posts 
had been done as a control for the Eed-legged Raspberry 
Weevil, which proved effective. The section of black currants 
of three varieties was bearing heavy and good crops, the bushes 
being in full vigour with a low percentage of reversion. 

Reserve. 96 per cent. (Mr. F* Boddin^n.) Area, 12 acres, 
of black currants, planted at 6-ft. spaces. A good vigorous batch 
well fruited and with few gaps or refills. 

CtiASS 6. A medium class with few really outstanding 
exhibits. The variations in the crops, both in set and size 
of fruits, made scoring rather difficult. 

(Exors.of JamesBest). Area, 39 acres, mainly Pershore 
Tdlow E^, planted at 16-fb. spaces. Trees standing well, 
with good well-balanced heads. Crop the heaviest and best 
seen. Cultivation of land very good, and very little damage 
by pests. 

Second (Mr. F. Paget Norbury). Area, about 4 acres, chiefly 
Martini’s Seedling (Pershore Purple) at 16-ft. spaces. Vigour 
of trees not too strong, but crops very good and quite heavy 
enough for a good grade of fruit. Banding and spiraying closely 
attended to, resulting in practically clean trees. 

Class 7. This class did not show any exhibit of outstanding 
merit, although some of the entries were moderately good. 

First (Mr. R. H. Bell). A 6-acre batch of maiden Royal 
Sovereign well established, with very few poor plants, and good 
prospects of an early crop. 

Second (Blr. C. H. Sykes). This exhibit was an undercrop 
, for widely planted plums. Varieties: Royal Sovereign and 
Bedfordshire Champion, Part of this exhibit was in the fourth 
fruiting season, but was showing good-grade fruit with few 
blind or weak plants. 

Class 8. The entries iu this class were variable and we 
were only able to place two as being of sufficient standard to 
mention. . 

First (The Eardiston Faming Co., Ltd^) Area, 36 acres, 
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of an even age and vigour, at 33-ft. spaces. Trees had been 
well attended and were in good order, there being but few 
losses of branches by disease. Crops were very thin on some 
varieties. This orchard was weE managed with very good 
herbage in the pasture. 

Second (Col. E. V. V. Wheeler). Area, 7 acres, of rathar 
young trees, in good condition. Crops thin in parte. 

Qbass OnOHA£DS. 

Some little diMculty was experienced in making awards 
in the case of orchards consisting mainly of cider and perry 
varieties exhibited in the same classes as orchards jdanted with 
market fruit. We have, as far as possible, equalised the merits 
when awarding the points, but it is obvious that cider and 
perry orchards might be economicaUy managed and possibly 
be a commercial success with less detailed attention and liabiUty 
to heavy losses than orchards of market fruit. 

We found that the production of cider fruit was receiving 
closer attention from farmers, particularly in Gloucestershire, 
and from our experience and observations during our inspection 
we would recommend the foEowing varieties for planting or 
top grafting as being good vintage fruit and useful trees in reno¬ 
vated and new orchards: 

Kingston Black (on good land not too dry), Eox Whelp, 
Cowame Bed, Eggleton Styre, Skyime’s Kernel, Sweet Alford, 
Cap of Liberty (Red Soldier) in favoured situations. 

We are of the opinion that it would be a better poEcy for 
the average famer to endeavour to produce good cider fruit 
rather tban attempt to replant his orchards with market fruit 
which might require closer attentibn and probably involve 
more time in marketing. 

In the management of Grass Orchards we would suggest 
that closer attention should be paid to the condition of the 
grass, and more frequent grazing be foEowed, where possible, 
to improve the herbage and prevent starvation of the trees at 
a critical time. The practice of mowing orchards for hay is 
not recommended as this wiE in a short time affect the trees. 

ValOBTIBS. 

Apples, Of the varieties of apples found in orchards and 
in pLmtations we were rather surprised to see quite a large 
proportion of varieties which have for some time been known 
to be uneconomical to plant, either by reason of their shyness 
in cropping, lack of popularity on the general market, or their 
susceptibEity to pests and diseases. 

We would suggest that varieties such as the foEdwing ^uld 
be eEminated from piantatioiis where possible: 
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Wellington, Eclinville Seedling, Gascoigne's Scarlet, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, Golden Noble, and Warner's King in some 
localities. 

We saw a fair proportion of Cox's Orange trees on nearly 
all exhibits, but with few exceptions we could not learn that 
reasonable crops have ever been realised, and we are of the 
opinion that too much reliance should not be placed on this 
variety as a moneymaker except in districts and under con¬ 
ditions where it is known to be successful. 

We found that James Grieve was a popular variety and 
was reasonably successful. While this apple may do in districts 
where sound ripening of the wood is almost certain, we do not 
think that it can be recommended for universal planting. 

Plums. In regard to plums, we found that River's Early 
Prolific was fairly popular, and that the general opinion was 
for the trees to be on grass. We consider that the stock on which 
this variety is worked may have strong influence on the be¬ 
haviour of the tree, and from our observations we venture to 
suggest that M 3 ;To]^laa may be the most suitable for grass- 
orchard trees. 

The Purple Pershore (Martin’s Seedling) is extensively 
planted and was, in general, moderately well cropped when 
worked on the Pershore stock. The trees seem wdH suited as 
a filler and are not so rough in habit as the Pershore. 

yiotpxia is still prominent in most plantations, but is being 
thinned by silver-leaf disease. The best trees we saw, both as 
regards health and vigour and also the grade of crop, were 
worked on Pershore stocks. 

We were surprised to see the comparative neglect of trees 
of Yellow Pershore in regard to damaged branches and open 
wounds, but the relative freedom from silver leaf was note¬ 
worthy. The power of old trees to revive themselves after 
severe heading down is astonishing to those not accustomed to 
seeing this variety in large areas. 

In the use of this variety as a stock, we venture to criticise 
the method of grafting on the suckers still attached to the old 
parent trees, as this cannot be the best means dE producing 
good straight-stemmed, vigorous trees. 

Strawberries. A problem which seems to be pre-eminent 
is ihat of the production of strawberries for preserving, as we 
fed assured the variety Stirling Castle, in its present state, does 
hot produce sufficient weight per acre to be worth much serious 
attention. There will always be a good demand for jam fpr 
a strawberiy variety of the Stirling Castle type, and we think 
that some attempt Should be inade either to regenerate the 
variety or to make exhaustive trials of oth^ varieties having 
the qualities of sufficient acidity and colour for preserving. 
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Of dessert varieties we have doubts as to whether this crop 
is a commercial success on a fruit farm, unless it is exceptionally 
well done and a good strain of the variety maintained. This 
is in view of the fact that strawberries are grown as special 
crops in favoured districts in other parts of the country. 

Systems oe Plantotg. 

In regard to the systems of planlang we are inclined to con¬ 
sider that planting has been too close, and without due thought 
as to the intimate spread of the trees when in their prime for 
bearing heavy crops, or for the methods of cultivating the land 
both economically and to induce frequent fruiting. 

We would suggest that several plantations visited by us 
could be more economically, and possibly more productively, 
worked if grassed down for pigs and poultry or for grass-mulch 
treatment. By this method working expenses could be reduced, 
and vigorous, full-grown trees induced to fruit. We did not 
see any detrimental effect of this system on any set of trees where 
the grass was kept under control, but rather to the contrary 
as inducing a more even growth and fruiting. 

Laed Odltivatioe. 

On some plantations visited we found the cultivation rather 
rough and the land very dirty, which would mean exorbitant 
expenses in cleaning, or, more probably, open abandomnent 
to the rubbish, resiutiiig in due time in starved trees. 

While alloudng for the fact that May is a; bad time for land 
work, we would venture to surest that more labour should 
be put on during late winter rather than to expect to get every¬ 
where clean in spring. In this particular season conditions 
were ideal during Bebruacy and March for cultivation, and 
where advantage had been taken of this the plantations were 
in good order, excepting for a few annual weeds whichhad grown 
during late May. 

We would surest ploughing during late autumn, foUbwed ^ 
by spring-toothed cultivators and possibly disc cultivators in 
spring, to produce a fine workable tilth and kill young weeds 
early in the season. This will be conducive to earner working 
during spring and summer, and should help in conserving soil 
moisture, 

■ We saw a very heavy type <rf wide home hoe with large 
flat blades in general use, and we were led to conclude that 
this implement was used to clear up a good deal of the rubbish 
due to neglect of winter working. We would suggest that a 
too frequent use of Ihis implement may encourage soil pan, 
damage roots and not aid tilth, and we consider it to be too 
heavy in draught and too unwieldy for plantation work. 
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CoOTBOL OF Pests aetd Diseases. 

We viewed with interest all matters appertairdng to the 
control of pests and diseases, as we realise that the grower 
who is attempting to avoid losses is the one most likely to be 
successful. A large amount of delayed winter spraying had 
been done with several types of a tar-product fluid, and in many 
cases we saw some remarkable results in the control of cater¬ 
pillar and sucker pests; but we also saw plantations where 
very little good could be traced to the use of these fluids. We 
were thus led to conclude that the method of application had 
been at fault and probably the workmen had not been instructed 
to wet the twigs and spurs of the trees thoroughly. While 
these fluids, when eflSiciently used, have been of undoubted 
value in controlling some pests, we do not think growers should 
rely on them as cure-alls, and we would suggest that some proof 
is necessary that they do not have ill effects on the bark accu¬ 
mulatively when used for several years. 

As previously mentioned, Apple Sucker was found to be 
a serious pest, especially where it was not fully recognised by 
the growers as being decidedly harmful. We ascertained in 
some cases that efforts to control it were either too late or that 
the fluid used was not sufficiently strong. We would advise 
the use of: 

6 to 8 oz. of ISTicotine, and 1 . 

,4 to 6 lb. of Soft Soap j 

instead of oz. of Nicotine, as used by some. 

We found that the presence of caterpillars was not recognised 
by some growers sufficiently early for spraying to be effectual, 
and that the spray was too forcible in the case of Lead Arsenate 
to deposit the poison on the younger leaves effectually. 

We found grease-banding closely followed up by the majority 
of growers, but we would suggest that more attention should 
be ^ven to reviving the grease in early spring. The practice 
of applying the grease direct to the trunk and without paper 
was very general, but is not followed by all growers. Whale 
aaot wishing to doubt the experience of growers in this matter, 
we think that it is safer to use paper bands rather than direct 
application. There is “the possibility of some types of grease 
bei^ quite dangerous when used direct, and also of good greases 
losing some of their solvent by absorption in the accumulations 
of the grease of other seasons, thus becosning hard and useless. 
The accumulations of grease, whether on the same position 
on the trees or at changed positions, do^ not seem good for 
the natural growth of the trunk, and we would like to be fully 
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assured of the safety of applying grease direct before we could 
recommend this practice. 

With regard to the damage by Capsid Bugs, especially in 
the Evesham district, we consider that every effort should be 
made to cope with this pest, as we had ample proof on one 
exhibit that this could be done by following up each year with 
nicotine sprays. 

We wish to tender our hearty thanks to all competitors who 
gave their time and were so free with information when we 
inspected their exhibits; and we also wish gratefully to ac¬ 
knowledge our indebtedness to aU those who showed us hospi¬ 
tality, or who provided cars and accompanied us during the 
inspection, for without such help our task would have been 
almost impossible. 

C. S. Smith. 

A. D. Tttbnhr. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

To BB Held at the 

Boyar AomotjriiTtrBAn Baix, IsiJHGitOK, lA)m>OH', N., 

On WEDNESDAY, December 10, 1924, at 2.30 p.m, 
Kemtanhh). 

1, The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the foUowing chmiges since the Annual 
General Meeting on December 12,1923; 18 new Gov^ors (includ¬ 
ing 8 transferred h:0m the list of Members under Bye-law 7), 
and 718 new Members have joined the Society, and 8 Members 
have been re-instated xmder Bye-law 14; whiM the deaths of 
3 Life Governors, 10 Governors, 89 Lffe Meinb^, and 184 
Members have been reported. 1 Governor and 76 Members 
have be^ struck off the books under Bye-law 12, owing to 
absence of addresses; 2 Governors and 182 Members under Bye- 
laiw 13, for arre^ of subscription; and 3 Governors and 368 
A^ual Members have resigned. . 
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2. During the past year the Council have sustained the 
loss by death of two of their number. Mr. Arthur P. Turner 
first became a member of the Society in 1883, and represented 
Herefordshire on its Governing Body from 1904 untfi his decease 
at the end of March last, serving as a member of the Stock Prizes 
and Chemical Committees. ]y&. Turner’s memory will always 
be associated with the Hereford breed of Cattle, of which he had 
acted as a judge not only m this coxmtry but also in the United 
States and South America. By the death, on September 23, 
of Lord Ailwyn the agricultural community in general and 
the Eoyal Agricultural Society in particular have suffered a 
great loss. His lordship was elected a member of the Society 
in the year 1888, and joined the Council in 1903. In 1905 
he was appointed a Vice-President, in 1922 a Trustee; and he 
was for many years a member of the Finance, Veterinary, and 
Sdection Committees. As Acting-President for H.M. The 
King in 1911, Lord Ailwyn did an immense amount of work 
to ensure the success of the Eoyal Show held at Norwich in 
the year of His Majesty’s Coronation. During his life he filled 
many public offices, including the Preridency of the then Board 
of Agriculture. 

3. The deaths have also to be recorded of Mir. W. Fitz- 
herberii-Brockholes and Mr. G. Norris Midwood, both of whom 
until recently had been members of the Coimcil as representa¬ 
tives respectively of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

4. Amongst other Governors and Members whose deaths 
the Society has to deplore are : the Earl of Ducie, the Earl of 
listowel, K.P., the Earl of Verulam, the Countess of Carlisle, 
Viscount Downe, K,C.V,0., C-B., Viscount Long, Viscount 
Knie, K.P., Lady Masham, Lord Middleton, the IMght Hon. 
E. S. Montagu, General the Eight Hon. Sir Dighton Probyn, 
V.O., aO.B., G.0.S.L, G.O.V.O., etc., the Hon. Geor^ Eden, 
the Hon. Frank Henderson, Lady Theodora Guest, Sir A. E. 
Bowen, Bart., lieut.-CoL Sir George Dixon, Barb., Sir T. G. 
Fermor-Hesketh, Bart., Sir E. S. Hardinge, Bart.j Sir Frank 
BGollins, Bart,, Sir H. H. Kaphael, Bart., Sir John Stewart-dark, 
Bart., Sir H. W. Worsley-Taylor, Bart., Miijor-Qen. Sir 0. F. 
HEadden, K.O.B., Lieut.-Gen. ffir E. Pole-Carew, K.O.B., O.V.O., 
Mr. John Anwyl, Mr. G, G. Blantem, Mr. TankerviUe Chamber- 
laynoj Ifojor N. C. Cookbum, Mr. Matthew Dixon, Dr. 0. M. 
Douglas, C.B., Mr. M. C. Duchesne, Mr. Eupert S. Gwynne, 
14.P., Mr. 0. F. Kenyon, Mr. J. S. Macdonald, Mr. Kenneth J. J. 
Mackenzie, lieut.-Ool. A. Hickman Morgan, D.S.O., Mr. John 
Q. Eowett, Mr. W. S. Eoyce, M.P.^ and Mr. E, 0. Teimyson- 
D’EynoOuit. 
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Number ot aoremots and Uembers on Begister. 

5. The above and other changes bring the total number of 
Governors and Members now on the Register to 13,371, divided 
as follows:— 

287 Annual Governors; 

155 Life Governors; 

10,693 Annual Members; 

2,216 life Members; 

21 Honorary Members; 

13,371 Total number of Governors and Members, as against 
a total of 13,543 on the Register at the time of the last i^ual 
Report. 

Fresidenor. 

6. The Council have unanimously decided to recommend to 
the Annual General Meeting the election of Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
Bart., O.V.O,, as President of the Society, to hold office until 
the Annual Meeting in 1925. 

Ohaages in the OoniudL 

7. To fill a vacancy in the representation of the Division 
of Herefordshire, Sir John R. G. Gotterell, Bart., has been 
elected. Col. Prank Garrett and Mr. Edward C. Ransome 
have also been elected “ Nominated ” Members of Council 
for a pmiod of threte years as repr^entatiives of the agricultural 
implement manufacturers. 

Mr. Percy Ckutchley has been transferred from the list of 
Yice-Presidents to the list Trustees, and Lord Desborough, 
K.C.V.O., has been elected a Vice-Premdenti 

Amnul Bleotiou (d OohnoiL 

8. The Members of Council who re^ by rotation at the 
next AnunaJ General Meeiing ate those representing the electoral 
districts of Group “ C,” which comprises Berkshire, Cambridge^ 
shire, Cumberland, Glamorgan, Gloucestendiire, Huntingdon¬ 
shire, Kent, linoohisbire, Oxfordshire, Somerset, Sussex,. War- 
mokshire, Westmorland, Yorkshire Bast Biding, North Wales, 
ai^ Ireland. Governors and Members resident in those dis^cts 
have been communicated with, and the usual procedure is 
bein g followed foT the election or re-election of representatives 
for tire divisions concerned. An election is^ also takirg place 
in the county of Iieiioester, which, owing to its increased mem¬ 
bership, is nour entitled to elect one additional representative. 

Dates at Meeliass In 1926. 

9. I^Le Gonnoil ■trill meet upon the following dates in 1925; 
Pebruary 4, Sforch 4, April 1, May fi. May 27, July 8 (Gene^ 
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Meeting of Governors and Members in Chester showyard), July 
29, November 4, and December 9 (Annual General Meeting at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall). 

Accounts. 

10. Under the Bye-laws, the balance-sheet has to be presented 
for consideration at the Annual Meeting. The Council therefore 
beg to submit the Balance-sheet, with the Statement of R/eceipts 
and Payments for the year 1923. These Accounts were published 
in Vol. 84 of the Journal issued to Governors and Members 
this year, having been certified as correct by the Auditors 
appointed by the Members and by the professional Accountants 
employed by the Society. 

Income Tas on tbe Surplus o£ Eeceipts over Expenditure in connection with the 

Society’s Show. 

11. In December of last year the Society’s Appeal against 
the assessment made upon them in respect of Income Tax on 
Show surpluses was heard before the Special Commissioners, 
Mr. Adeane, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, personally 
attended the Appeal and gave evidence, but the Special Com¬ 
missioners eventually disallowed the Appeal and confirmed 
the assessment. 

12. : Sir Leslie Scott, K.C., with Mr. J. A. Bremner, instructed 
by the Society’s Solicitors, Messrs. Garrard, Wolfe, Gaze and 
Clarke, conducted the case for the Society, and, after considera¬ 
tion of the findings of the Special Commissioners, they advised 
the Society to enter an Appeal from such findings in the High 
Court as a Test Case and also that a judicial decision might 
be obtained upon the issue. 

13. The Appeal was duly entered, and the hearing took 
place at the end of June, when again judgment was given against 
the Society, thus rendering it liable for the Tax. 

14. Pending the hearing of the Appeal, however, one or 
two Members of the Council, who were also Members of the 
House of Commons, had been endeavouring to obtain the 
insertion of a clause in the Finance Bill which would have the 
effect of exempting agricultural societies from Income Tax on 
show surpluses. Certain amendments to the Bill were tabled 
by Lord Stanley and Mr. David Davies, and, after the dtecussion 
of such amendments in the House of Commons, the Chancellor 
of the ^Exchequer, although not accepting the amendments of 
the private members, agreed himself to draft an amendment 
which he could accept and which he thought would satisfy the 
requirements of the case and the views of members on both 
sides of the House. 

15. The amendment was recmved and added as a Clause to 
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the Finance Act of 1924, and, in effect, will exempt agricultural 
societies in the future from income tax on profits or gains on 
shows. 

16. The action of the Society in taking the case before the 
Special Commissioners and the Hi^ Court had done something 
to give publicity to the grievance, and it had fought the case 
not only on its own behalf but on behalf of all the agricoltuial 
societies in the Eongdom. 

17. The thanks of the Council are due to Mr. Adeane for 
the personal interest and time devoted to the matter, and to 
Mr. David Davies for his work in Parliament which met with 
such success. 


Iieicester Show. 

18. Owing to the continuance of Foot and Mouth Disease, 
uncertainty existed right up to the time of openmg as to whether 
the Society would be permitted to include in Hieir Annual Show 
at Leicester exhibits of cattle, goats, sheep, and pigs, and this 
state of afiaiis naturally gave rise to considerable anxiety. 
The Council determined to accept entries of stock, and they 
proceeded with the arrangements on the usual lines in the hope 
that the conditions at the beginning of July would allow of the 
Show being held in its entirety. This hope was realised, and, 
though there was a large number of absentees on account of 
restrictions in force in several counties, a representative exhibit 
of British breeds of live stock was to be seen in the showyard. 
Exhibits in the implem^t, machinery and other , sections were, 
generally, up to the usual high stanoairi, and when the gates 
were opened on July 1 there appearetl to; be every prospect 
of a financially succeraful week. 

19. The Ifoyor and Corporation of Leicester and the Mein^ - 
bers of the Local Committee spared no efiorts to promote the 
success of the Show, and the thanks of the Governors and Mem¬ 
bers of the Society were heartily accordedjto them at the Genm»l 
Meeting held in the showyard on the Wednesday, which was 
attended by H.BJS. Prince Henry, K.G., who was paying his 
first visit to the Society’s anntial exhibition. The eairly part 
of the Show period w^ favoured with fine weather, but each 
of the last three days was moire or less showery, and this, to 
some extent, probably accounted, for the disappointing attend¬ 
ance of 86,531, as compared with 146,277 when the Society 
previously visited Leicester in 1896. 

20. Among the visitors hpm the Coxstine^t was a pariy of 
farmers from Holland. Besides attending the Show, these . 
Dutch farmers also had thei opportimity of inspecting the farms 
and live stock of Major J. A. Morrison, at Basildon Park, : 
'Beading*'- 
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Broadcast ndk on Show. 

21. On May 9 last, the ajiniversary of the foundation of 
the Society, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bait., Honorary Director, 
gave a “talk” on “The Royal Agricultural Society’s Show 
at Leicester ” from the London Station (2L0) of the British 
Broadcasting Company. 

Tanners’ UOk Oompetitioii. 

22. Open to farmers supplying milk daily from Leicester¬ 
shire, Rutland, and Northamptonshire to an^here within the 
oiiy of Leicester, a competition was organised in connection 
with the recent Show on similar lines to those adopted in the 
NewcasGe competition last year. Dr. C. Eallick Millard, Medical 
Officer of Health for Leicester, kindly made the arrangements 
for taking the samples and transmitting them to experts for 
chemical and bacteriological examination. There were no 
entries in the class for Inducers of Certified or “ Grade A ’’ 
milk, but the other two classes had eleven entries each. In 
every case the Tnilk was well above the so-called Government 
stan^rd, but nine of the tweniy-two herds were imable to gain 
the requisite number of points for freedom from bacterial con¬ 
tamination. It would thus appear that some farmers prefer 
to pasteurise tile milk rather than take the trouble to see that 
^ is taken from premises where cleanliness in every particular 
is the principal object. 

23. ^e il^port of the Steward of Dairying containing the 
full report bn the competiribn, together with full particulars 
of the Milk Yield trials and Butter T^ts at the Ldusester Show, 
may be had on application to the Society’s office, 16, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.l. 

Tlantstloiis OomipetUioii. 

24. In the Plantations and Estate Nurseries Competition 
this year, which was restricted to Leicestershire, Ruttand, War¬ 
wickshire, and Berkshire, there were thirty-two entries. The 
judges made their tour of inspection in the latter part of June 
and ikrir repeat will, as usui^ appear in the next volume of 
the JmmuH. The Sodeiy’s Special Medal for the best managed 
Woodlands on an Estate of not less than 1,000 acres in area, as 
well as the Gold Medal of the Ro 3 ral English Axboricultural 
Sboieiy for the best plantation, was gained by Dr. Hubert 
Wai^y, of Buckhold, Pangbouriie. 

25.. Cheshire and North Wsles will form the area of next 
year’s coimpetirian. 

Oieluufag and Fratt HantaiH^. 

26. A coinpetition organised in conjunction with the 
Eed^lkm of British Growers for. orchamis and fruit plan- 
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tations situated in the counties of Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Warwick. Seventy-five entries were received in 
the eight classes, and there were nearly fif% different com¬ 
petitors. The report of the judges will be included in the 
Journal. 

27. The area of the competition in 1925 will he Essex, 
Suffolk, and that part of Norfolk lying east of the River Ouse. 

It has also been provisionally arranged that the Competition 
in the year 1926 shall be confined to Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
and Dorset. 

Next Tear’s Show. 

28. The Eighty-fourth Aimual Exhibition of the Sociely will 
take place at Chester from Tuesday, July 7, to Saturday, July 11. 

Judges sad Assistaat Judges. 

29. At the meeting of the Council on July 30, the following 
scheme for the appointment of Judges and Assistant Judges 
of the various breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs was 
adopted:— 

(1) Each Breed Society to submit the juunes of four 
jud^ willing to act, and not having judged the same 
classes at the R.A.S.E. for at least two years, and not 
having accepted an invitation to judge the same claves at 
the London spring shows, Hackney Horse Show, Riclunond 
Horse Show, International Horse Show,, or the Show of 
eitiier the Bath and West of England Socieiy or the Royal 
Counties Aj^ioultoral Society in the same year in whkh 
they judge at the RA..S.E. 

(2) 'Vlmore tixe entry in any secticm averages sixfy or 

more individual animaJs for the last five years, or where 
owing to the location, of the shbw in any year an abnormal 
entry is obtained, the judge must nominate an assistant, 
who, if approved, will be appointed by the R.AB.E. An : 
abnormal entry (as mentioned above) will not be taken 
into consideration when arriving at the average thefpfiowipg 
year. ' ' ■ 

(3) The judge shall nominate his assistant from a list 
of assistant judges furnished by each Breed Sode^, com¬ 
posed of the names of young men ekpetienoej, say under 
thirty years, who are thoroughly familiar with the breed, 
though, ^haps, not experienced enough in judgizg to 
act sini^y. The name of the assistant judge will, appear 
in the catalogue, but not in the sohedulej as in many oases 
it will be imp(»sible. : An asristant judge ; will receive the 
same fee^ 6tc.j as a .judge. The respohsibili:^ of makmg ' 

. awasdb rest ab^ntdy with,the j 
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(4) It is hoped by this system to meet the views of those 
who coiisider that a judge acting alone is overtaxed in 
adjudicatmg upon the larger sections of the Show, and at 
the same time give young men a fine opportunity of acquir¬ 
ing the art of judging and gaining the confidence so necessary 
for the work. 

In those cases where entries are likely to be few, the 
Judges Sdection Committee is empowered to arrange for 
one judge to judge more than one section. 

Prise tiat 

30. The total value of the prizes, including Cup, etc., will 
be about £15,000. The GhesMre Agricultural Society will not 
hold their county show next year, and their members will receive 
privileges in connection with the 1925 Exhibition similar to 
those enjoyed by members of the parent Society. Offers of 
Champion and other prizes have been received from the follow¬ 
ing :-^uffolk Horse Society, British Pereheron Horse Society, 
Hunters’ Improvement and National light Horse Breeding 
Society, National Pony Society, Arab Horse Society, Welsh Pony 
and Cob Society, Shetland Pony Stud Book Society, Hereford 
H^ Book Society, Sussex Herd Book Society, Longhorn Cattle 
Society, Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Society, Argentine Aberdeen- 
Angqs Association, and Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ 
Association, Dairy ^orthom Association, Devon Cattle Breeders’ 
Society, South Devon Herd Book Society, Bped Poll Cattle Society, 
Blue Albion Cattle Society, British Eriesian Cattle Society, English 
Guernsey Cattle Society, English Jersey Cattle Society, Dexter 
Cattle Society, Co-operative Wholesale Society, Oxford Down 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Hampshire Down ^eep Breeders’ 
Association, Dorset Horn Sheep l&reeders’ Association, Wiltshire 
or Western Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association, Society Of Border 
Leicester Sheep Breeders, Wensleydale Longwool Sheep Breeders* 
Association, Elent or Bomney Marsh Sheep Breeders’ isspdation. 
South Devon Block Book Society, Swaledale Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Herdtriok Sheep Breeders’ Association, Cheviot 
Sheep Society, Welsh Mountain Block Book Society, Black 
Welsh Sheep Breeders’ Association, National Pig Breeders’ 
Association, British Berkshire Sodety, Laige Black Pig Society, 
llncolnshire Curly Coated Pig Breeders’ Association, Cumber¬ 
land Pg Breeders’ As«>oiation, Wessex Saddleback P|g Society, 
Ei^sx P% Sodety. 

In the Poultry section q>edal Bkizes are bring contributed. 
by the Dorking CBub, White Wyandotte QuIh Colunibian Wyan¬ 
dotte dub, British lUiode Island Bed dub, Indiau Runner Duck 
dub. ' 
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Closing of Entries. 

31. Intending exhibitors at Chester are reminded that the 
latest date for receiving entries of horses, cattle, goats, sheep, 
and pigs is May 1. Entries of Produce close on May 20; entries 
of Poultry close on May 30. 

Applications for space in the Implement, etc., Department 
must be made not later than March 20. 

Schedules and entry forms will be ready for issue early in 
the New Year. 


. Demonstration Fruit Plot. 

32. Arrangements have been made with a local firm of 
nurserymen to lay out a demonstration plot as a fruit plantation 
in the Chester Showyard next year. The plot, which will be 
half an acre in extent and situate near the Horticultural Exhibi¬ 
tion tents, will demonstrate the methods of planting (1) a grass 
orchard, (2) a plantation of half-standard trees with suitable 
fillers, (3) a plantation of dwarf trees with suitable fillers, and 
(4) a plantation of various kinds of bush fruit. 

Trial of Sugar Beet Lifters. 

33. Prizes amounting to £100 are offered in two classes for 
Sugar Beet Lifters. The trials, which are to take place in 1925, 
will, by the courtesy of the directors of Home Grown Sugar, 
Ltd., be carried out at Kelham, near Newark. 

Show of 19S0. 

34. The OounpU have accepted an invitation to hold the 
Society’s annual exhibition In 1926 at Reading. 

Show of 1937. 

36. The invitation received from the town of Newport 
(Mon.) to hold the Show there in 1927 is now under considera¬ 
tion. The Honorary Diri^tor has inspected, and reported 
favourably upon, the proposed site in Tredegar Park, 

Judges for Argeutiaa. 

36. As in former years, the Argentine Rural Society requested 
the Council to appoint gentlemen to act a$ Judges at the Palermo 
Shovr. The panel this year was as under 

Bhor&hom Robert Hornsby, Spring Close* Wigton, Cum¬ 

berland. 

B&reford Cattle —^Mr. A. W. Trotmaix, Byfotd Court, Hereford. 
Aberdeefn^Angva 0<Me! and Ol^deeMe Horeea —^Ma}or Archibald 
y^yte, Inverquharity, Kirriemuir, N.B. , 
lAmoln emd Blackface and. Shire Hor«eer-Emest Addison* 

Riby Grange, Stallihgboro*, Lincolnshire. ' 

E. Thomlinson; Hall Farm, Hizttoh Wandesley, Marstoh, 
Ybrk. \ ^; {. ^ V'- ; ’ \ 
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Chexnical Department 

37. The number of samples (340) sent by members, for 
analysis, did not differ greatly from those (394) submitted in 
1923. A revived interest has been shown in the important 
matter of the liming of land, and various samples of lime, chalk, 
and limestone were submitted during the year, these frequently 
showing marked dijBEerences as regards quality. A case of 
Uthyrus poisoning, from the use of a particular kind of Indian 
peas, occurred, in which several valuable horses were lost. 

The decision to renew the issue of Occasional KTotes,’' giving 
information from the various scientific departments of the 
Society, will be welcomed in many quarters, and will, it is hoped, 
quicken interest in the Chemical Department and bring before 
members from time to time matters of current importance, 
without their having to wait for the one yearly issue of the 
Journal, 

38. Perhaps the most important matter m which the Chemical 
Department has been especially concerned .was the setting up 
—^by the late Minister of Agriculture—of a Departmental Com¬ 
mittee to consider the working of, and advisability of introducing 
changes in, the PertOisers and Feeding Stufis Act. The need 
of revision, or preferably of anew Act altogether, has long been 
urged by this Society, which, for the purpose of considering desir¬ 
able alterations, caU^ together a Committee compiismg repre¬ 
sentatives of the different interests concerned. The information 
gained in this inquiry was put before the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee of the Mimsfaiy* This latter body, after the holding of 
several meetings and the hearing of selected evidence, pre¬ 
sented early m the year a unanimous report which has since 
received the general approval of agriculturists and traders alike, 
and which, if carried into effect, will, it is universally felt, do 
much to ensure the better and more satisfactory operation of 
this very important measure. The chairman cff the Depart¬ 
mental Committee was Lord Clinton, and the Society’s Con¬ 
sulting Chemist, Dr. Voelcker, was one of the members. 

39. To the recently issued J<ywrml of the Society Dr. Voelcker 
contributed a summary of the thirty-eight years’ work of the 
Woburn Experimental Farm which will, no doubt, serve as a 
useful means of reference to a long series of agricultural inquiry 
conducted under the Society’s auspices. 

Botanical Department. 

40. The most outstanding characteristic of the work of the 
Botanical Department during the past twdve months was the 
number of inquiries prompts by outbreaks of fungoid diseases 
on farm and orchard crops. tJnfavourabie weather conditions 
were responsible for this, and the oontihuance of these conditions 
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made it almost impossible to check the diseases at all eflectlvdy. 
It is to be feared that the losses due to blight in potatoes, the 
tmosual outbreak of browu rust in wheat, and scab in both apples 
and pears, will prove far larger than they do on an average of 
years. 

41. The failure of autumn-sown crops, especially of oafcs, 
occurred on a greater scale than usual and led to many inquiries 
as to the best methods of dealing with crops where the failure 
had been only partial, and for substitute crops where it had 
been too es^ensive to admit of anything except ploughing out. 

42. Grassland iaquMes showed a fafiing oS and were con¬ 
fined almost exclusively to the management of fields sown either 
one or two seasons previously. 

Zoologioal Department 

43. The work of the Zoological Department has been greatly 
affected by the tmusual character of the past season. Weather 
infiuences have had such an effect on most crops that insect 
attacks have been relatively unimportant, and applications for 
advice have been comparativdy few in number. Some pests, 
such as aphis, have been pracilcally absent, and others have 
made a very late appearance, so that the harm done by them 
has been much reduced, il^om the complaints received it 
would appear that dugs and snails have been responsible for 
more damage than any of the usual farm pests. 

44. This peculiarity has been less marked in the fruit section. 
Aphis, so prevalent in 1^3, has dcme comparatively Httle 
harm, but many other fruit pests have been at work, am it is 
noticeable that the caterpillars of tortrix moths are in some 
districts becoming a serious pest, comparable to the winter 
moth in the injury they inflict. 

45. As usual, a considerable number of animal parasites 
have been sent for identification, 

Animal Dlaesses. 

46. The outstanding feature of the yeax with regaird to con-, 
tagious diseases has again been the widespread bpcuneuce of 
foot-and-mouth disease. No fewer than 256 outbKwks were 
confirmed in the first week in January, and during the first 
twelve weeks they numbered 1,132. In the followmg twelve 
weebn they had fallen to 160, and after that until the middle 
of August from 11 to 20 outbreaks were confirmed weekly. 
Subsequently the disease steadily declined, until in the firs* 
week of October no outbreak was r^orted. Unfortunately a 
fresh outbreak occurred in the following week, and, brfore the 
end of October, 18 other outbreaks had been confirmed, brining 
tibie total number of outbreaks since the b^immag of the year 
to 1,494. Amthiax has been prevalmt to about the same estont 
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as last year, but there has been a slight decline in the number 
of outbreaks of swine fever, sheep scab, and parasitic mange. 
Only one case of glanders has been reported during the year, 
and t^t occurred in the last week of May. 

47. Resolutions have during the year been passed by the 
Council:— 

(1) Expressing the opinion that there should be one authority 
only for the control of animal diseases in each geographical 
county; 

(2) Requesting the Minister of Agriculture either to prohibit 
the la.Ti<iing in Great Britain of hay or straw used for packing 
goods coming from abroad, or to provide that all such packing 
shall be burnt at the port of landing; 

(3) Urging that further steps should be taken by the railway 
companies to expedite transit of live stock to avoid xmtrucking 
for watering or feeding during journey ; 

(4) Advocating that research work in connection :with foot- 
and-mouth disease should only be conducted by people author¬ 
ised to do so by ike Minister of Agriculture and only at places 
sanctioned by him. 

48. The Council have been informed that further l^islation 
would be necessary to give efiect to the proposal put forward 
in No. 1, but that the matter is receiving the Mi^try’s con- 
sideratidn ; No. 2 has been referred to the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Eoot-and-Mouth Driease how sitting; and steps have 
been taken by the railway companies to deal as far as possible 
with No. 3. 

Foreign Animale Order, 19S4. 

49. The Foreign Animals Order of 1924, which came into 
operation on July 15, lays down that the master of any vessel 
which enters any port in Great Britain for the purpose of dis- 
chargi^ any cargo shall, if within the sixty days immediately 
preceding such entry the vessel has had on board any animals 
shipped to a port outside Great Britain from a port in any 
country which was at the time of shipment a scheduled country 
for the purposes of the Foreign Animals Order of 1910, forth¬ 
with make and dehyer to the Ministry of Agriculture a declara- 
rion in writing showmg (1) the port and date of shipment of such 
a n im al s; (2) ike number and description of such animals; (3) 
the number of animals (if any) which died or were slaughtered 
during the voyage, and the cause, or supposed cause, of death 
or slau^ter; (4) the number and ^cription of animals dis¬ 
embarked, and the port and date of disembarkati<ni; (5) par¬ 
ticular as to, the health of the animals during the voyage. 
Furth^, the representative of the BEnisti^ of A^oulture may 
stop altogether th^ di^harge di such a cargo, or may nuke such 
stipulations r^;axding the vessel .as appear to.hhn to be neoee- 
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sary, if the requirements are not observed. If the master of 
the vessel fails to make the declaration, both the owner and the 
master of the vessel are subject to heavy penalties. 

50. There is every reason to hope that this Order wiH be 
the means of preventing the recurrence of any further oases 
such as that last year in connection with the steamer 

to which reference was made in the last report. 

Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Conditions. 

51. At their meeting on July 30 the Council appointed a 
Committee to consider conditions in relation to foot-and-mouth 
disease. The Committee met on October 2, and drew up the 
following recommendations, which have been adopted by the 
Council, and forwarded to the Ministry of Agriculture:— 

(1) The Committee are thoroughly in accord with the Recom¬ 

mendation of the Departmental Committee that there 
should be one authority only for the administration of 
the Diseases of Animals Acts in each geographical 
County, and that such authority should include repre¬ 
sentatives of the County and any borough local author¬ 
ities therein. 

(2) The Committee are of opinion that standardised regu¬ 

lations should be issued to all local authorities setting 
out what they are to do in suspected and coixfirmed 
outbreaks in order that there may be uniformity of 
action. 

(3) The Committee recommend that the Ministry of Agri¬ 

culture should issue a general order to aE local author¬ 
ities providing that on a suspected case of Bbot and 
Mouth Disease being reported, a standstill order cover¬ 
ing a radius of five miles should immediately be put 
into force until the case is confirmed or other^e. 

(4) The Coxmnittee recommend that on the confirmation of 

an outbreak movement should be proliibited ower a 
16 miles radius of the infected place, but that if no 
further outbreak occurred within 7 days the area should 
be reduced to as small a radius as possible drasticaQy 
controlled. 

. (6) The Committee are of opinion that Inspectors who are 
present at the Idlling of infected animals and the burn¬ 
ing of their carcases, should not jbe employed also for 
inspecting healthy stock. 

(6) The CJommittee are of opinion that more stringent regu¬ 

lations should be issued and enforced concerning 
Inspectors and Slaughtermen as regards disinfection. 

(7) The Committee consider that the Ministiy of A^culture 

might vrtIJi advantage tighten the Regulations govern^ 
iiig Markets and Cattle Dealers. 
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Skilled Labpnr and Lons Service. 

62. Under the scheme adopted by the Council in February, 
medals and certificates are offered by the Royal Agricultural 
Society in certain districts each year for skilled agricultural 
labour and long service. The awards are made through the 
county agricultural societies, and for the current year are con¬ 
fined to Leicestershire, Rutland, Warwickshire, and Berkshire, 

It was hoped that it might have been possible to announce 
the names of the various winners this year at the Annual Meet¬ 
ing, but, owing to the delay in securing the returns from the 
counties, the announcement of the awards has had to be post¬ 
poned until the first meeting of the Council in 1925, 

53. The area in which medals and certificates will be issued 
next year will be Cheshire and North Wales, 

Establishment ot Instiinte for Besearch in Agrlcnltnral Bngineeiing at Osdord. 

64. The Council have on several occasions made application 
to the Ministry of Agriculture for a grant of some portion of 
the Development Fund for trials of agricultural implements, 
but have on each occasion been informed that it would be 
impossible to mate such a grant, unless the Society could put 
forward a definite scheme of trials with particulars of the imple¬ 
ments or machines to be tested. 

66. After some pressure upon the Ministry, the Council 
were eventually informed that it was proposed by the Machinery 
Advisory Committee of the Ministry that a grant should be 
made for the foundation of an Agricultural Engineering Institute 
at Oxford. 

66. In February last the Convocation of the University at 
Oxford agreed to accept the offer of the Ministry of Agriculture 
to found a Research Institute, and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University stated that it would be necessary that the Institute 
shoidd carry out its work in close co-operation with the Society. 

67. A Director of the Institute has been appointed, and, as 
soon as the administrative staff and the necessary buildings 
and equipment have been arranged for, it is hoped that some 
progress will be made in the testing of agricultural machinery, 
with which the Society may be closely associated. 

Already a demonstration has taken jdaoe of an improved 
process for the artificial drying of crops. 

Beseamh Committee. 

68. In the volume of the Journal issued this year there 
app^s a report on the experiments with bereals at the Norfolk 
A^ctiltural Station. Arrangements have been made by the 
S^tion for the production of a stock of pure seed of two varieties 
of barley noted for the excellence of the malting samples pro¬ 
duced, which were good croppers end likely to do wen in 
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a wide range of conditions. The varieties chosen were Pbumaye 
Arcdier and Beaven’s Improved ArcJier, pure seed of which was 
obtained with some difficulty. Enough seed was produced 
in 1923 to enable the scheme to be extended in the present year 
not only in Norfolk but in several other counties where barley 
is grown with success. It is hoped that the stock of pure seed 
available for the next season will be considerable. Members of 
the Society will, on application to the Norfolk Agricultural 
Station, St. Eaith’s, near Norwich, before the end of January, 
have an opportunity of purchasing a portion of this seed, and 
so demonstratii^ its advantages in different parts of the country. 

69. Yield trials on oats under the supervision of the National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany have been carried on at five 
centres in different parts of the country during the past season. 
A report is being prepared and will be issued in due course. 

60. Experiments on the improvement of grassland are pro¬ 
ceeding at Shoby, Leicestershire, and at Sawley, near Githeroe. 

61. Lucerne seed inoculation and green manuring experi¬ 
ments at a number of different places are in progress under the 
supervision of the Bothamsted Experimental Station. 

62. An experiment carried out by Dr. CWles Crowther 
at the Harper-Adams Agricultural CoU^e to test the merits 
of home-produced foods for pig-feeding has been concluded, 
and a fuU report thereon appears in Yol. 84 of the Jaurml, 
published this year. 

63. It is intended to carry out a feeding experiment with 
bullocks during the winter at the Norfolk Agriciutural Station, 
in accordance with a scheme drawn up by Plof. T. B, Wood, 
E.B.S., and arrangements have been made to continue the 
Silage Experiments in East Suffolk under the superrisioh of 
Mir. A. W. Oldershaw. 

The whole question of the applicability of Electrufity to fann¬ 
ing requirements is being explored on behalf of the Cconmittee. 

64. The Society’s Gold Medal (which caiiies with it life 
Membership of the Sotiety) for Agricultural Besearoh was again, 
offered this year, the r^ulations having been aniended by the 
omission of the age limit; and a number of essa 3 irs wei^ sent in. 
A Gold Medal has been awarded, to Mr. H. J. Yaughan, of St. 
Mary Bourne Vicarage, Andover, for his paper entitled “ A CJorn- 
patison of the Econonuos of Production ori Gti«s and Arable 
Farms,” and an extra Gold Medal, which was not awarded last 
year, to Mr. W. L. Davies, of XJniversiby OoU^, Reading, for a 
monograph on “ The Proteins of Green Eodder Crops.” 

66. It has been decided to revive the issue of “ Occasional 
Notes,” under the direction of the Research Committee. Th^ 
will be ^t out to Governors and Members twice yearly. The 
first issue is bdng made wdth this Report. 
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Revision o£ Bye-laws. 

66. On the recommendation of the special committee 
appointed last year to consider the question of the Bye-laws 
and Standing Orders for the regulation of the procedure at 
Council and other meetings, a number of alterations and addi¬ 
tions were passed by the Council in December last. Further 
amendments to these bye-laws were sanctioned by the Council 
at their February meeting this year. 

Queen Victoria Gifts. 

67. A contribution of £140 has been made by the Trustees of 
the Queen Victoria Gifts Fund to the Royal Agricultural Bene¬ 
volent lastitution for the present year. 

Representatives on other Bodies. 

68. Major Gerard Buxton has been appointed, in succession 
to Lord Roundway, as the Society’s representative governor 
on the Dauntsey School Foundation, and Lord Harlech has been 
re-appointed for a further period as a Governor of the Harper- 
Adams Agricultural College. 

Cattle Pathology Uedals. 

69. In the competitive examination for the Society’s prizes 
for cattle pathology, the Silver Medal was this year gained by 
Mr. T. N, ;Gold, of 7 Church Green East, Redditch, and the Bronze 
Medal by Mr. J. G. Davidson, of Bridge Street, Hungerford. 

National Diploma in Agricnlture. 

70. At the Twenty-fifth Annual Examination held at the 
University of Leeds from April 2 to 9, fifty-three candidates 
were successful in gaining the National Diploma in Agriculture. 
See list on pp, ^7 and 408. 

Kationa! Diploma £q Dairying, 

71. The Twenty-ninth Annual Examination for the National 
Diploma in Dairying was held at the University College and 
British Dairy Institute, Reading, for English students, from 
September 6 to 13, and at the Dairy School for Scotland, Kil¬ 
marnock, for Scottish candidates, from September 19 to 27. 
Seventy-one candidates were examined at the English Centre, 
of whom forty-one satisfied the Examiners, three reaching the 
Honours standard. Sixty candidates presented themselves at 
the Scottish Centre, of whom twenty-five passed, including four 
with honours. See lists on pp. 411 and 412. 

By Order of the Council, 

’ ;T.'B.''Tton‘xr, 

, _ - Secretary. 

16 Bedford Square, 

London, W.0.1 
iVooem&er, 1924. . 
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REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 

WORK COMPLETED AND IN PROGRESS. 

Thb Research Committee was set up in the year 1922 to organise 
and to finance scientific and technical research work for practical 
agriculture and to administer grants authorised by the Council 
of the Society for this purpose. Reports of some of the work 
already initiated by we Commit^ have appeared in the 
Society’s Journal (Vol. 84, 1923), but, for the ioformation of 
Council, the Committee now begs to submit the following 
summary of work completed and in progress:— 

Bxpbbimbnts on Whey. 

It will be remembered that in 1922, soon after their formation, 
the Research Committee undertook an investigation into the 
utilisation of whey. At that time, the large amount of excess 
whey from many cheese factories was contaminating rivers and 
injuring town mainage systems. 

The Committee employed Mr. L. Harding, who worked first 
at Cambridge and then in an experimental factory in Dorset. 
Mr. Harding improved the usual foreign methods for the extrac* 
tion of milk-sugar from fresh whey and, more important, worked 
out a method of condensing whey which gave a paste easily 
transported and of good keeping qualities. Erom this condensed 
whey, milk-sugar of excellent quality was extracted. 

Owing to a combination of dimatio and econonnc causes, 
the amount of whey in the coiintry has been less than normal 
for the last two 3 rear 8 , but it now seems to be inereasiag again.. 

For the last six months Mr. Harding has been employed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture to continue Ins work on a larger 
scale at their Research Factory at Hadmgton, near Crewe. 
Developing the methods he discovered when Working for ^e 
Society, he has produced good milk-sugar from ccmdensed whe^, 
and further, has shown that the residue can be used, either 
alone or when dried on grain ofials, as a food for animals. 

Feeding experiments at several jfiaoes show the value of this: 
substance. One such experiment, carried out on pigs by 
Adeane, at Babraham, is now nearing completioh. It seems 
likely that the work done for ■^e Socieiy may in due time prove 
of great use to faxmdn. 

Farther ejqieriments are being carried out by Ca]?tain Golding, 
of the National Institute for Reseamh in Dairying, Reading, 
where a set of roller driers have been installed. The fitting of the 
roller driers was completed in June, 1924, and trials produced a 
satisfactory product when the reaction of the whey was suitably 
adjusted. It appeared, howeyerj'that the cost of evaporarion 
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would be too high, and a method was devised by which this could 
be reduced and the efiSciency of the plant increased by the 
utilisation of the waste steam from the rolls for pre-heating the 
feed of whey, and of the waste heat from the rolls for pre¬ 
concentrating the whey. 

An improvised apparatus was made of corrugated iron and 
wood, and, though drfective in many respects, it gave sufficiently 
encouraging results. At this time Mr. J. 0. Stead suggested 
improvements which, together with the original idea, were 
embodied in a Provisional Specification applied for by the 
Eesearch Institute in the names of J. Gtolding and J. C. Stead, 
and termed “Improvements in or Eelating to Evaporating 
Apparatus.” The application has been approved and, with the 
help of a grant from the Ministry of Agriculture, a motor has been 
purchased, and further developments are in progress which 
include the fitting of a pre-heater and concentrator to replace the 
improvised experimental apparattzs. 

The dried whey produced has been tested in pig-feeding 
experiments, and has given results which, it is said, clearly 
demonstrate its high vsdue as a food constituent. 

Captain Golding hopes, during the coming season, to be in a 
position to submit a report on his experiments, for publication 
if the Eesearch Committee think fit. 

The value of milk by-products in pig feeding has also been 
demonstrated very clearly by the experiments carried out by 
Dr. 0. Orowther. A full report of Dr. Growther’s work appeared 
in the Society’s Jomrml for 1923. 

SXUGX EX7Bnil!OQNTS. 

These are being conducted under the auspices of the East 
Suffolk Education Committee. 

The object of the experiments, stated briefly, is to compare 
the mfik-yield of cows f^ on a ration based mainly upon rilage 
with one chiefly based upon roots. The first experiment in the 
early months of 1924 was conducted on two farms occupied by 
Messrs. C. 0. Smith & Sons. The cows were selected from the 
herds of two separate farms, and were placed at the disposal ojE 
the Committee free of charge by Messrs. Smith, who also provided 
all cattle food necessary. 

The results obtained showed that roughly 6 per cent, more 
milk was given by the cows upon the roots ration, and this was 
regarded by Professor Wood and Mr. tJdny Yule, to whom the 
figures were referred, as a significant dmerence. Evidently, 
therefore, the root ration fed in this case must be regarded as 
slightly superior to the silage ration for milk production. 
Possibly, ■th©^^foro^ the silage ration used had not such a high 
content of digestible protein as was turned when drafting out 
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the rations. If this surmise is correct, a rather larger quantity 
of silage would have been necessary to equalise the rations. 
The combination of silage with carbohydrate foods—crushed 
oats and a small quantity of mangolds—^proved to be a sound 
method of feeding. 

This raised the important question of the extent to which it 
might be possible to devise a ration which would involve the 
feeding of very little, if any, concentrated foods for the first 
two gallons of milk, by using a fairly heavy ration of silage (to 
reduce the quantity of concentrated foods, rich in albuminoids) 
combined with an equally heavy ration of roots, which are usually 
the cheapest carbohydrate food available. This is a point of great 
importance in view of the urgent necessity of feeding dairy cows 
in the cheapest possible way, and at the same tune giving them an 
ample supply of the necessary food materials required for the 
manufacture of milk. 

To test this, the second experiment, now in progress on the 
farm of Mr. H. G. Smith Bewse, Nettlestead Chase, Ipswich, 
was commenced in January, 1926. 

As far as possible, rations practically equal in composition 
have been arranged. The silage ration embodies some mangolds 
(providing the necessary carbohydrates), rendering necessary 
tiie inclusion of very little concentrated food, and woidd be a very 
cheap way of feeding cows, if successful. The actual rations fed 
for maintenance and IJ gallons of milk are:— 

starts Digestible 

Equivalent Protein 


80 lb. Maxigolds 

. 5*6 

040 

10 lb. Lucerne Hay 

. 2-6 

0*70 

1 lb. Dec. Cotton Meal . 

. 0-73 

041 

1 lb. Beans . 

. 0*66 

049 

1 Ih Oats 

* 0-60 

0*08 


10^ 

1:78 

21 lb. Mangolds 

a 147 

O-IO 

dO lb. Silage » 

. 6-00 

0*74: 

7 lb* Lueerae Hay 

. 1*76 

049 

1 Ih Deo. Cotton Meal . 

. 0*73 

0*41 


9^ 

1*74 


With, botih lots of cows, th® same mixture of ooncentEated 
food im each additional gallon of milk abOTe If gallons is used, 
but further work hss been done on the cost of making 
siLe^ a complete financial oompaxison of the rations is not 
possible, though the saving in concentrated food in No. H is 
apparent. 

Mr. A. W. Oldershaw (Eduoatipn Office, County Hall, : 
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Ipswich), under whose supervision the experiments are being 
conducted, has expressed & willingness to take any Member to 
see what is being done. Mr. Smith Bewse’s farm is situate 
about 7 miles from Ipiswich. 

Yield Trial of Oats. 

Early in 1923, the Besearch Committee, being aware of the 
lack of information available concerning the relative merits of 
the various spring oat varieties on the market, delegated to the 
National Instituto of Agricultural Botany the carrying out of a 
series of Yield Ttials of Oats on a field scale m a principle devised 
by Dr. E. S. Beaven, of Warminster, and already successfully 
employed by the l^titute for determining the comparative 
yields of varieties of wheat and barley. 

Ih order that all the varieties should be given an equal start in 
the trials, ^-acre plots of all those to be tested were grown in 1923 
in the same field under identical treatment at St. Ives, Hunts. 
The produce from these plots was used to seed the trials proper, 
which were carried out in 19^ on the dnU-strip method. The 
five stations at which these trials took place were:— 

Cambridgeshire .. At Babraham. 

Gloucestershire .. At Ljdney Park. 

Lincolnshire .. At Hirton, nr. Boston. 

Lancashire .. At Bickerstaffe, Ormskirk. 

Hampshire .. At Sparsholt, Winchester. 

The varieties tested were : Superb, Black Tartarian, Potato, 
Supreme and Victory. The standard control variety wi^ which 
they were compared was in each case Aburvdaaim. 

Owing to bad weather, with heavy storms of wind and rain, 
which twisted and laid the contents of the alternated strips of 
the variety with its control, it was reluctantly decided to abandon 
the trial at Lydney Park. 

Although the other trials were well distributed over the 
country on soils of very different nature, Abundance and Victory 
have produced, almost without exception, the best results as 
far as jjMd of grain is conoemed. Their position as regard 
quality is ^eraUy good, and the only character in which they 
fall short is the production of straw, where, almost without 
excepMpn, Mack Tartaricm eaid. Potato excd. 

. A full Eeport of these Trials has been prepared, and appears 
in the present volume of the Society’s JomruR (pp. 270-288). 

, Gbbeh MAMxrRisrG. 

Green inanuring toals were commenced ih 1924, but no results 
will be available, ihe present season. The green 
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otapB sown in 1924 "wese either turned in last autumn, or will be 
turned ia this spring. The effect of this treatment on the yield of 
the succeeding main crops will be shown after harvest tbm year. 

The abnormally wet summer of 1924 made it impossible to 
start trials at several of the centres where arrangements had 
been made, but it is hoped to commence work at these centres 
during the coming season. 

The experiments are designed to test two alternative systems 
of green manuring:— 

A. —S umme r catch crops turned in before winter com, 

B. —Winter catch crops turned in before roots. 

The first of these two alternatives, being a preparation for a 
grain crop, may be expected to find usefm application in the 
Eastern counties of England (roughly, to the East of the area 
with a rainfall of over 30 in. per annum) in which the greater part 
of the corn-growing land of England is situated. In general the 
method can be practised only on (a) fallow land, (6) early-ploughed 
seeds ley, (c) land that has carried a special crop that is got off 
early, such as a silage or soiling crop. 

IMals of this method are in progress at six centres, one in the 
West (Gloucestershire) and five in the East (Kent (2), Suffolk, 
Beds, and ISforthants.), mustard being the chief green crop used. 
Annual sweet white clover (“Hubam” strain) has also bean 
tried at some of the centres, but without much suce^. In 
Suffolk, lupins have been lised, as a> preparation for rye. There is 
much scope for the introduotiQn of a rapid-grbwipg annual crop, 
preferably a legume, for use as an alternative to mustard. The 
results of the test at Bothamsted give a forcible illustration of the 
value of the method. Mustard was sown on the bate fallo#, 
after cleaning, on August 20. It w^ turned under <m October 
18 and winter oats were drilled at cmce. The yield of oats were 
as follows:— 


Basal Hauurd 

Yield of Oats: 
Bu./acro 

InoreaBo due to 
Mustard 

.After 

mustard 

ploughed 

' 

After 
fallow > 

.{no 

mustard) 

Biu 

Beroeut* 

i. 

27bzie • « • • « . . • 

43'3 

26-0 

18*3 

73 

6 tons toTO refuse , . 

61-8 

2M 

' 24*7 . 

91 

10 tons town refuse . . , 

A9*3 

30*6 

18*7 

61 

, Average / * ♦ . 

4S-1 

27-6 

20-6 
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The tnmiiig in of mostajrd thus added, on the average, 20 
bushels per aore of oats. The cost per acre, for mustard seed 
and the extra oultivation operations involved in drilliug and in 
turning the crop under, amounts to 18a., whilst the increased 
yield of oats was worth 79a. 6d. per acre, without reckoning the 
value of the extra straw, 9 cwt. per aore. 

The turning in of winter catch crops before roots where 
practicable may prove to be of great importance. Climatic 
factors play a great part, since the green crops have to pass 
ihrough the winter; if this is too cold crops sown m the autumn 
do not usually make sufficient growth, by the time when the land 
nee^ to be prepared for roots, to produce any marked effect 
on the root yield. It is probable that only within regions with 
an average annual rainfall, of between 30 in. and 40 in. can the 
present sort of autumn-grown green crops be grown successfully 
for turning under in the spring before roots. 

The prpbl^ therefore arises of finding a system for green 
manuring of roots which is applicable to the colder Eastern and 
Northern districts. It is proposed to devote special attention 
to this during the coming season. A continental method of un¬ 
dersowing green crops in com in the late spring is being tried : 
this is alre^y much in vogue in certain of the Eastern counties, 
especially amcmg potato growers in Bedfordshire and Lincoln- 
shore, ^e earlier sowing of the green crop ensures its being well 
established when the com is out, and it is thus in a position to 
make better growth during the wintm? and to take advantage 
of any speUs of favourable growing weather. The infiuenoe of the 
under-sown green crops on the yield of the com in which it is sown, 
and the liability of difficulties at harvest time owing to green 
stuff m the bottoms of the sheaves, will be carefully observed. 

The possibility of using green manuring for the sugar beet 
crop will be tested and the effect of green manures on the yidd, 
and also on the sugar content, of the beets will be studied. 

The relative economic value of folding green crops to sheep 
and turning them in direct is being studied at certain centres. 
The effect of the ty^ of soil in modify^ the influence of olimatio 
conditions is being investigated. Tl^ effect is likely to be most 
marked in borderland districts where the possibiHty of growing 
green crc^ successfully is largely a matter of season. Under 
these conditions it is probable that successful results might be 
obtained on a li^t warm soil, whilst on a heavy wet soil the crop 
would' fail. 

finally, it is intmded to lay but small plots in the new experi¬ 
mental garden at Biotbamsted, on which the suitabfiily of possible 
new crops, such as Korean (Hover {Lespedeza) and another Legume 
(BaJea), for use as greenmanure crops under British conditions,, 
will be tested. 
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Lxtoebne Experimbnts, 

(a) Seed Inocviation, 

In the spring of 1924 extensive field trials were started in order 
to test the value of lucerne inoculation in Great Britain. The 
inoculation of leguminous plants with cultures of the beneficial 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria which normally infect and produce 
nodules on their roots, has hitherto been tried in this country 
only in a sporadic manner and with varying success. In the 
case of the majority of legume crops, the special varieties of organ¬ 
ism that infects them are almost universally present in soil. The 
case of lucerne is peculiar, firstly because the variety of the 
nodule-producing organism that mfects it is not found in other 
commonly grown crops, and secondly, because lucerne is not yet 
extensively cultivated in this counti^, and consequently soils 
in many districts are unlikely to be naturahy infected with 
the lucerne nodule organism. The great successes tiiat have 
lately been achieved with lucerne inoculation in Scandinavia 
and elsewhere suggested that careful trials shotfid be made 
in this country. The object of these trials being to ascertain 
whether there are districts in Great Britain where inoculation 
is advantageous, it was necessary to make trials at a large number 
of centres. Trial plots were started therefore last spring to 
compare the growth of inoculated and tminooulated seed. In 
the majority of places eleven plots were laid down, alternate 
plots being drilled r^peotively with inoculated and uninooulated 
seed. In a few cases smaller trials are being made. 

On account of the delay in sowing and in early gro^h due to 
the bad summer, definite results from most centres will not be 
obtained until the coming season (1926). There were five places; 
however, where the difference due to inoculation was strilring 
even in the early growth last summer. It is interesting to note 
that these counties lie outside that area of England where lucerne 
is extensively grown. This suggests that in these areas; where 
lucerne is a comparatively rare crop, inoculation is neoessa^ 
to obtain the best results owing to the absent of the lucerne 
bacteria from the soil. To test the value of inoculation in dis¬ 
tricts to the west of the lucerfie-^owing. area a number of new 
trials this spring are projected, strong growth of lucerne 
obtained by inoculation l^t year in Shropshire, Gloucesterdaire 
and Wiltshire raises the hope that the area of successful lucerne 
growing may be extended westward by this means. To the north 
of the lucerne-growing area, the problem is ratiber a different one, 
for thjBre the cold climate is probably unsuitable for the Provence 
variety^ the one usually grown. It is therdore pro;^osed to 
combine inoculation trials in the north with trials of Chtmm and 
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other cold-resisting varieties of lucerne, and arrangements are 
being made for such trials at a number of centres. 

During the past year laboratory work has been carried out 
in the hope of improving the methods of seed inoculation. In 
this process there are two stages that have to be considered, 
the growth of the bacterial cultures in the laboratory and the 
actual process of seed inoculation. The medium upon which 
the cultures are grown for issue to farmers has been the subject 
of investigation. It was found that the medium used in Scandi¬ 
navia for this purpose induced but a slow growth of the bacteria, 
so that delay often occurred in supplying fresh cultures. A 
new medium has now been obtained on which growth of the bac¬ 
teria is satisfactorily rapid. The second point to be considered 
was the actual method of inoculating the seed. This has usually 
been effected by wetting the seed with a suspension of the bac¬ 
teria in skim milk. After the seed is sown, the bacteria pass 
through the soil and enter the roots of the seedling plants. The 
motion of the bacteria in soil and the causes which induce this 
motion have therefore an important bearing on the question of 
inoculation. An Investigation into this problem has resulted in 
a modification of the method of inoculation which has, in pot 
cultures, greatly increased the number of nodules produced and 
also increased the crop as compared mth the older method. It 
is hoped to make a t^t of this modified method of inoculation 
on a fidd scale during the coming season. 

(6) OuUivation Experiments, 

Experiments regarding different methods of sowing, hoeing 
and harrowing the lucerne crop have been started at the farm 
of the Nationd Institute for Besearoh in Dairying, Beading, under 
the supervision of Mr. James Mackintosh. Here an area of about 
4 acres, which had a crop of winter oats in 1923, was ploughed 
and limed at the rate of one ton per acre in April, 1924. A good 
seed-bed was obtained, and the lucerne was sown at the rate of 
24 lb. per acre, in June, on the chess-board plan. Of the twenty- 
four plots, twelve were drilled, and twelve broadcasted. 

The plants came up well, but the adverse season interfered 
somewhat with the scheme of cultivations which had been 
planned. The drilled plots which received hand-hoeing were, 
however, infinitely superior to the others. 

BiEsn^oH nsr MAnnisro Babx»bys and DisraiBtruioK off Pubb 
SEiin Off AffffEOVBI) VAEraTIBS. 

A good deal of work has been carried out on the farm of the 
Norfolk Agricultural Station, at St. Faith’s, near Norwich, and in 
other parts of JSrorfolk, m the testing and growing-on of varieties 
of malting barley. ; 
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The scheme, which was imtiated in 1922-23, was repeated 
in 1923-24, and is being continned this year. 

Valuable information has been collected about the technique 
of tests with cereals, and a good deal of pioneer work in new 
methods of experiment has been done. 

In addition to the Station’s activities in definite research in 
connection with cereals, a step has been taken which is thought 
to be of ^eat value to farmers throughout the country, and 
which, whole it is a new departure, is in keeping with the general 
trend of scientific development of the times. It is realised that 
the weakest point in the chain leading from agricultural research 
to commercial farming occurs at the junction of the two. It has 
been observed that time after time promising discoveries have 
been lost to practice or much delayed, because there is a gulf 
between experimenters and definite practitioners. At the best 
of times, information and new ideas spread slowly among 
agriculturists, and when no easy road exists between research and 
practice they are often lost altogether before they can do good. 

In the case of the Norfolk Station an attempt has been made 
to get over the difficulty by the production of a quantity of pure 
seed of approved varieties of malting barley for distribution to 
farmers in different parts of the country. 

Early in 1924, 40 qrs. of seed, consisting of Plumage Archer 
and Beaven^s Improved Archer^ were purchased for growing-on 
by nine members of the Society selected by the Research Com¬ 
mittee as farming in various parts of the country, some of them 
not recognised as barley-growing districts, and it was arranged 
that the Society should h^ve a lien on half the produce of the 
growers. Under this arrangement, nearly 400 qrs. of seed were 
available for disposal to Members of the Society this year (1926). 

The value of a sup;^ly Of pure seed of approv^ varieMes is^ 
admittedly great, and, in the case of barley, where quality is of 
equal commercial importance with quantity, the point is doubly 
; stressed. 

The abnormal growing season and difficult h^est of 1924 
have made it impossible to compare the values of these hew 
barleys when grown on different soils and under varying climatic 
conditions. 

The assistance given by the Society^ has enabled the original 
scheme to ^ow to really useful proportions, and has allowed the 
Station both to make useful contributions to research in connec¬ 
tion with fi.eld experiments, and to bring the results of experi- 
jnental work into close touch with the practical farmer. 

GiussnAOT Impbovewnt. 

These experiments are being carried on at two centres; one, 
at Shbby, in Leicestershire^ under the auspices of the Leicester- 
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sliire County Council, and the other at Sawley, near ditheroe, 
on land belonging to Mr. Arthur Holgate, who is bearing the 
whole of the cost of the experiment. 

For the first year, the land in both cases was grazed, but was 
untreated, in order to ascertain what was the natural Tariation 
of the seTeral plots. 

(a) Shoby ExperimeTiis. 

For tiiese experiments five plots were laid out, arranged as 
follows:— 

Plot I.—Basic slag, supplying 100 lb. of pho^horic acid per 
acre. 

Plot n.—The same, with the addition that the cattle and 
sheep received a ration of undecortioated cotton cake. 

Plot m.—No manure or cake. 

Plot IV.—Basic ifiag—double the quantity on Plot I. 

Plot V.—North AMcan Phosphate, supplying the same 
quantity of |k.osphoiio acid per acre (i.e. 200 lb.) as 

Prior to the commencement of the experiment the stock were 
carefully weired and arranged in lots of even weight, on each 
plot, ^ey were weighed, subsequently, every 28 days and also 
at the end of the y^’s trials, the final results bemg as follows :— 


Stnmimv 6v Irvzi Wausax XacsDASB rm Aokd, 1924. 


Plot I 

piotn 

piotm 

Plot IV 

Plot V 

Slag. 


and 

hke 

No Manure 

Slag 

North African 
Phosphate 

Cattle 

Ib. 

226 

Sheep 

lb. 

43| 

Cattle 

lb. 

236 

Sheep 

lb. 

Cattle 

lb. 

186 

Sheep 

lb. 

40 

Cattle 

lb. 

210 

Sheep 

lb. 

47 

Cattle 

lb. 

193 

Sheep 

lb. 

83 


It is, of course, impossible to draw any definite conclusions 
from the results of one year’s experiments. 


The experiments were started in the spring of 1923 at Bank 
Top Farm, Sawley, the property of Mr. A. Holgate, who is bearing 
thw whole cost, and they are bemg carried out by Professor 
iSomerville with the assistance of the Department of AgrioultuTO, 
University dE Leeds. 

The experiments me carried out on three ^ts arranged as 
follows:-^ 

Plot I. BaMc Slag. 

Plot n.— Basic stag + lime. 

' Plot III.~-No treatmmt. 
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The restrlts aie measured by the increase of live weight in the 
cattle and sheep grazed on the plots. No treatment was given 
to any of the plots during the first year, so that some idea of their 
uniformity might be gained by comparing the increases in live 
weight obtained. 

During the first year (1923) three plots, each of 5^ acres, were 
laid out and 3 yearling polled heifers and 5 hoggs were turned 
on on June 20 and remained till October 20. They received no 
concentrates. The stock were weighed at the beginning of the 
experiment and subsequently on August 20 and October 20. 
The hog^ were unshorn and the fieeces of each lot after shearing 
were weired separately. The increases of weight during the 
four months were as follows:— 


SunauBV ov Lrra Wsugex Incihbasss pub Flox (5} aobbs) pbou Jtran 
20 TO OoXOBBB 20, 1023. 


Plot I 

Plot n 

I 

Plot III 

3 heifers 

6 hoggs 

3 heifers 

6 hoggs 

3 heifers 

5 hoggs 

owt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

owt. 

cwt. 

5-39 

1-66 

6*04 

1-34 

6-11 

1*69 


During the second year (1924) owing to difficulties of cartage 
and bad weather, the applications of lime and slag to the plots 
were not completed till April 24 and May 16 respectively. The 
analyses and applications of the lime and slag were as follows:— 

Bough lime, 70 per cent. GaO, 6,360 lb. per acre to P}ot 11. 

Basic slag, 33-6 per cent, total phosphates, of which— 

63*7 per cent, was citric soluble, 

74-6 per cent, passed 120<-mesh sieve. 

1,340 lb. per acre appHed to Plots 11 and m. 

(hi May 24 the |dots were stocked as under, the stock having 
been previously we^ed :>— 

Plot 1 . .5 heifers .. 8 hoggs. 

Plot n ... 6 heifers .. 8 hoggs. 

Pbt in . . 3 heifers .. 5 hcggs. 

The stock in this year were of an inferior qualil^ to those of 
the previous year. They were weighed every 28 days, but before 
the Jtme weighing one of the hoggs on Plot 1 died and was not 
replaced. An examination of the wei^ts shows that the heaviest 
average increase in the heifers occurred on the untreated plot 
' (HI) in June and t^t thei average increases for July and A^ugost 
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are heavier on Plot II than on Plots I and III. The incteases 
of weight during the four months were as follows :— 

SXTMMABY 07 LZVS WEIGHT InOBEASES FEB PLOT 7B0M MAY 24 
TO Sbptembeb 19, 1924. 
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Lot I.—The straw and roots have remained constant. Con¬ 
centrated food changed as follows:— 

January 22, 1 lb. of treacle per head per day was 
added. 

Lot n. —^The straw and roots have remained constant. Con¬ 
centrated food changed as follows :— 

January 7. An increase of 2 lb. per head per day of 
the mixture of equal parts of linseed and Egyptian 
cotton cakes. 

February 4. A further 1 lb. per head per day of this 
mixture was added. 

Lot I are now getting 6 lb. of concentrated food, and Lot 11 
are getting 7 lb. 

The bmlocks will be followed to the slaughterhouse if possible, 
and their carcases, weights and condition noted. Comparisons 
between the two lots wriU be made on an economic basis, i.e., 
on the basis of the cost of producing 1 cwt. of dressed carcase. 

The muck from the two lots of cattle is to be applied to two 
separate areas of land in order to follow out the effect of the 
larger cake ration on the value of the manure produced. 

EUBOTBaO POWH® vs AOBIOtrLTTJBE. 

During tiie last year the Eesearch Committee have considered 
reports submitted to thtem by Mr. Dampier Whetham, Captain 
Owen and Mr. Borlase Matthews regarding the possibilities of the 
application of eleotrio power to farming operations. Mir. Dampier 
whietham, on b^ialf of the Committee, has gone very carefully 
into this matter, and the results of his investigations are contained 
in an article which appears in this number of the Society’s Jcuhiaf 
(pp. 246-270). 

CBOF-DE'SXSrO DBMOJSBTEATIOlir, 

The Besearoh Committee have made a grant to enable the 
authorities of the Xnstatute of Agricultural Engineeriig, of 
Oxford, to demonstrate in the Society’s Showyard at Chester 
next July a new crop-drying process whichj it is claimed, will 
enable harvest operations to proceed irrespective of the weather 
conditions. 

MbQAXS fob ObIOIBAL BBSSUBbE. 

In 1923 the Besearoh Committee decided to renew the offer 
of a GkJd Medal for the best essay embodying oii^nal research 
work. No award was made for that year, but as the result of 
the opinpetitions for 1924, entries for which closed last Michael¬ 
mas, two medals have been awarded, one to Mr. H. J. Vaughain 
fpr an tesay entitled “ Comparisons of the Economics of Bco- 
ductiou inQra^ and, Arable Farins,’’ and the other to Mr. 
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Davies for a monograph on “ The Proteins of Green Fodder 
Crops.” Mr. Vaughan’s essay appears in this issue of the 
Society’s JomruA (pp. 206-246). The papac by Mr. Davies vrill 
be published in the Jovmal of AgriaiAimal Science. 

SXJUMASY. 

This Beport shows that the object of the Eesearch Committee 
has'been to spend the Societsr’s grant as far as possible to enable 
trained scientific agriculturists to carry out experiments on 
properly organised lines. Several^experiments have cost far 
more tbari the money expended by the Committee, as other 
people have been interested in the work of the Committee and 
have made liberal contributions of money, land, buildings and 
personal help. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

L—REPORT ON THE RESULTS 

OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH EXAMINATION FOR 
THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

Hbu) at Lbbds, Apbil 2 to 9, 1924. 

1. The Twenty-fifth ExaminaiAon for the Natxos'aIi Dif- 
LOUA m AoBicui/roBii was, by the courtly of the authorities, 
held at the University of Lee^, from the 2nd to the 9th April 
last. 

2. The subjects of Examination were Practical w4grioulture 
(two papers), Farm Machinery and Implements, Land Surveying 
and Farm Buildinga, A^oultuxal Chemist, Agricultural 
Botany, Agricultural Book-keeping, Agrioulturm Zoology, and 
Veterinary Sdence. The whole nine papers could be taken at 
one time, or a group of any three, four or five in one year and the 
remaining group within the next two years. Candidates taking 
the whole Examination in one year who failed in not more than 
three subjects, and candidates taking a second group who failed 
in not more than two subjects,\were aUowed to appear again 
for those subjects 03aly next year. Candidates failr^ in one or 
two subjects of a first group of not less than four, or in a sit^e 
subject of a ^roup of three, were permitted to take thoee subjects 
again in conjumction \dth the second group. 

All candidate, before ^tting for the Praotioal Agriculture 
and Fann Machinery and Implemoots papers, had to produce 
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evidence of possessing a practical knowledge of Agriculture 
obtained by residence on a farm for a period or periods covering 
a complete year of farming operations. 

3. One hundred and fifty-five candidates presented them¬ 
selves, as compared with 204 last year. Sixteen candidates took 
the whole Examination, 77 who had previously passed in certain 
subjects appeared for the remaining portion, and the other 62 
candidates came up for a first group of subjects. 

4. As the result of the Examination, the following 63 candi¬ 
dates were successful in obtaining the Diploma, the first four 
with Honours, The names of the other Diploma-winners are in 
alphabetical order:— 

Diploma mlh Honotira, 

Ist. BiioHijaD WaiTiAOB Thomtsok, Harper Adams Agricolttzral 
College, Newport, Salop. 

2nd. OsoAB WiLiJAM HnimY FAititAn, Harris Institute, Preston. 
3rd. Abbam Bboadfoot, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agrictfitural College. 

4th. Axtstbn Sta27SBZbld Babxeb, University of Leeds. 

DiploTTta, 

David Tbl&ik Adam, North of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Aberdeen. 

Dokaxd CLAtTDB Bovtbb, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 

Httob OaIiDBBwood, West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow. 
BoKAin BjmBX CKAnLAKD, Midland A^cultural College, Sutton 
Bonington, Loughborou^. 

Boobb Clough, Se^e Hayne Agricultural College. 

Gobdoh Cowah, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Jambs Tboub DauciAS, University of Leeds. 

Gbobgb Duhlob Davidson, Glasgow University. 

John Evans, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth., 
Elizabtob: Hblbn Mabgakbx Eabbxbs, West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

. Kbvxet CoLtTMBA Aloysxus FitzGhbald, Seale H^yne Agricultural 
College. 

Lbonabd Walbankb FmuRBss, Midland Agricultural College. 

Alan Ywsastm University College, lEteading. 

JoBN Gxllxbs, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Claudb I 40 NBL Godson, South Eastern Agiiculturai College, Wye, 
Kent. 

David W. Hbndebson, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Boanr Gilohbist Houston, West of Scotland AgncultruraX College. 
Habby Oandlhe Hunt, Seale Hayne Agncultural College. 

John Jabvxb, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Bobbbt Johns, University OoUege of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Bobbbt Kxnlooh, East of Scotland College of Agriculture, Edinburg. 
CLBiidaBiNT Whxtwobth Lxnxby, Universiiy of Leeds. 

Bobbbt Hamjxton Lohoab, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Jamb® Lymbubn, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Bobbbt Gobdon Maobablann, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

: Axwusnxm West of Scotland Agricultural 

OoUege. 
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Gavin MaoNbuagn, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
AhohibaiiD McVioab, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Thomas Maguire, Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

WiULiAM Ewaht Josfj Milton, University College of Wales. 
William Beveridge Morris, Edinburgh University and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture. 

John Coohran Muir, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

William Alexander Donald Murray, Seale Hayne Agricultural 
College. 

Cbdrio Owen Oates, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Clot'ORD Dent Oxley, Seale Ha;pe Agricultural College. 

John Mosley Peok, Midland Agricultural College. 

William Allan Porter, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
PitANCis Andrew Robb, Glasgow University. 
teoMAS Harvey Rose, Armstrong College, Hewoastle-upon-Tyne. 
Richard Routlbdge, University of Leeds. 

Arthur Leslie Stickland, University College, Reading. 

Stanley Bowser Summers, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
William Edward Watson, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
Prank Edward Weaver, University of Leeds. 

Charles Robert Matthew Webb, Midland Agricultural College. 
Pbederiok Charles White, University College, Reading. 

Ernest Augustus Geobge Wiggins, Midland Agricultural College. 
George Wallace Wilkinson, Midland Agricultural College. 

Cecil Samuel Gill Worthington, University of Leeds. 

5, Niue of tihe Oaudidates appearing for the whole examina¬ 
tion failed in not more than three subjects, and fourteen of those 
taking a second group of subjects faded in not more than two. 
These v® be permitted next year to take again the papers in 
which they failed; if then successful in passing, they will be 
awarded the National Diploma. 

6 . Of the 62 candidates appearing for a first group of subjects, 
the following 26 succeeded in passing, and will therefore be 
permitted, subject to the Eegulations, to take the second group 
in 1925 or 1926 

John H* Autobrson, University of Leeds. 

Jambs A. Craig, West of Scoriand Agricultural College* 

Wil l iam H. Forbes, Glasgow University. 

Gerald E. Purse, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Harold S. BUigh, University of Leeds. 

Bebnard J. Haimes, Seale Hayne Agricultural College. 

Harry 0. Hirst, University of Leeds* 

Donald Horner, Seale Hayne Agricidtural College* 

John E. Hoskxng, Seale Hayne Agricultural College* 

Harry S. Hutton, Glasgow University West of Scotland Agricul¬ 
tural College, 

John G. Ingles, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

IRegINald A. Jeitery, Midland Agricultural College. 

Dorothy Ebjnyon, University College^ Aberystwyth. 

David I. Laird, West of Scotland Agricultural Obhege, 

Leonard T, Lowe, School of Agriculture, Reaseheath, Hantwioh. 
Hugh McCrae, Glasgow University. 
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AiiEXAOTER MoGibbon, Glasgow University & West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

John M. Main, Glasgow University & West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

Sam M. Maeinqs, Midland Agricultural College. 

James Moebison, Aberdeen University. 

Kobebt S. Beu), West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

David Bobbetson, Aberdeen University. 

Tom G. SooxjIiAE, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Wameb Wbib, Glasgow University & West of Scotland Agricultural 
College. 

JkULES H. Wilson, Midland Agricultural College. 

Hebbebt Wootton, University of Leeds. 

7. Twenty-six of the unsuccessful candidates sitting for a 
first group failed in one or two subjects, which, in accordance 
with the Regrdations, they will be allowed to take again in 
conjunction with the second group. 

8 , The Reports of the Examiners in the different subjects 
are appended:— 

Fbaotical Aqbioultube. (First Taper, 300 Marks. Second Paper, 
300 Marks.) Prof. Wm. Somerville, M.A., D.Sc., Wm. Bruce, 
M.A., B.So., and G. H. Garrad, N.D.A. 

We found the candidates up to the average standard, but In most cases their knowledge 
was rather local. We would recommend that more attention might be given to the different 
systems of farming practised throughout the country. It was interesting to note that every 
candidate, without exception. Included Wild White Clover in his Permanent Grass Seeds 
mixture. Most of the candidates avoided a question relating to the comparison of breeds 
of farm live storic, althous^, on the other hand, nearly aU of them answered well a question 
relating to sheep breeding, , 

Fabm Machinbby and Implements. (200 Marks.) Prof. E. Stan¬ 
field, M.Inst.aB. . 

The knowledge exhibited by the majority of the candidates Indicated careful and systema¬ 
tic preparation; the answers to questions bearing on the use, working, and principle of action 
of agricultural implements being Osperially good. At the same timoi it was evident that 
many of the candidates had had no actual personal experience of farm machinery other than 
implements, their knowledge having been mainly acquired from lectures and text-bQ(^, 
ana it is essential that agricultural colleges should take this matter up more seriously in the 
future. Por example, mere theoretical knowledge r^arding the prinriple of action of an 
engine is of very little value unless it is combined with a certain amouns of actual pracfical 
working experience. 

However, oh the whole, the character of the work done by the candidates shows a distinct 
improvement, but more attention should be given to the praotteal ride of the subject. 

Land StrBVEYiNa and Pakm BuiLDiNas. (100 Marks.) B. Cobb, 

; p.sx: ■, ■ 

The low percentage of marks obtained in this subject is probably due to the fact that . 
candidates found the paper a bit too long. 

The answers to the Surveying and Levelling questions were distinctly good, but those 
relating to drainage were not up to standard, psxriy due, I think, to the candidates not taking 
sufficient ca^e In reading the question, as the standard of the isivd voee examinarion in thia 
fiubj^ was a good deal above that of the written onci. 

With regard to Parm Buildings, the candidates ap:Mared to have but little more than 
elementary knowledge, and even wat was conffned to Informatloh obtained from books. 

Ageictotubal Chemistby. (300 Marks.) Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, 
M.A., F.LC., and H, J., Page, B.Se. 

As a whole,ihe examination in Agricultural Chemistry, was of a very satisfactory character. 

. Only ten failures occurred out of the total number (82) examined, and 53 of the candidates 
gained two-thirds marks or over. The written papers reached generally a high standard, 
oecarionaJly eriUlritilng specialJmowledge of recent scientlffo work. 
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The idvd voce examinatioxi was, as a whole, not so satisfactory and brought out in several 
oases the absence of a good grounding in General Ghemlstry. This was Shown with thirteen 
o an dld ffM ^s in paitlcolax. 

As regards individual qu^atlons, those calling for remark are ITos. 6, 7 and 9. Ko. C 
(manuriu requirements of crops), though by no means a difficult question, was very inade¬ 
quately treated; ISfo. 7 (uneschausted manure values) was the worst answered of the whole 
set, though the subject is one prominent nature at tbe present time; while Ko. 9 (offals 
of wheat) was rarely attempted, and, when taken, was incorrectly replied to. 

Agbioultubax Botany. (300 Marks.) Prof. John PeroivaJ, Sc.l>. 

Taken as a whole, the work of the candidates was satisfactory, the majority showing 
evidence of having received a careful training in this subject. There is still too mudh reliance 
upon book knowledge: more time should be devoted to practical work, and the accurate use 
of botanical terms. Few candidates gave dear botanical descriptions of the common weeds 
in Question 7, their accounts being written in vague popular language. In Question 2, the 
connection of the plasUds and starch grains was generally ignored, and tillering of cereals was 
oftmi erroneously described as the production of adventitious buds and shoots. 

Greater attention should be paid to the diagnostic botanical characters of farm plants, 
especially the grasses, clovers and common weeds and their seeds, and familiarity with the 
botanical names of these should be enforced. Considerable confusion results when candidates 
from different parts of the country use the same popular name lor different species of plants. 

AobicuiiTUBAIi Boon-kbbping. (200 Marks.) James Wyllie, B.Sc., 
N.D.A.(B:ons.). 

The average standard of merit in this subject was not hi^. Many candidates showed 
weakness in the application of book-keeping methods to actual farming practice. I7ot one 
candidate knew how to deal with deposit receipts in book-keeping. 

Many of the papers were slovenly done, and more attention should be given to neatness 
and accuracy in working. 

AoBiouiaiiTBAii Zoology. (200 Marks.) John B.Sc. 

The majority of the candidates were fairly well prepared as regards knowledge of the 
appearance, habits and life-histories of the more important held and animal pests, bnt th^ 
showed distinct weakness in dealing with problems of practical treatment and control. It 
appears that In certain cases opportunities for field study are not induded in the»oandidate8* 
conieDla. The knowledge of systematic entomology exhibited by most candidates was poor, 
and there is dear evidence that the instruction imparted under this head In too many cases 
is of a superfdaij^character. 

Tsxmbikabt Sciiarciii. (200 Marks.) Prof. Sir John MoPadyean, 
M-B., B.SO., O.M. 

The knowledge and ability of the candidates were scarcely up to the average of recent 
years. Faihire m a large proportion of the cases was due to ignorance of the dementa^ 
chemistry of food materials and their digestion. 


9. The l^uuaks of the Board are again due to the authorities 
of the University of Leeds, for their liberality and courtesy in 
placing the Great Hall and other rooms of the University at the 
Board’s disposal for the Esnmination; and to the Examiners, 
for the care and attention they bestowed upon the ■written 
answers to the papers set, and upon the vM voce examination. 

Ekstbsod Maihbwb, 

Ohakman. 

16 Bedford Square, Londozt, W.0.1. 

Aprit, 1924. 


n.—REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
TWENTY-NINTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING, 1934 

1 . Th^ Twenty-^th Annual Examination for the Naiaonal 
Diploma iii 'the Sci^ce and Practiee of 'Dairying 'was, by the 
coTurtesy of the Anihbritifis, held for English' candidates at the 
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University College and British Dairy Institute, Beadiog, from 
September 6 to 13; and for Scottish candidates at the Dairy 
School for Scotland, Kilmarnock, from September 19 to 27. 

2 . Seventy-one candidates presented themselves at the 
English Centre. Of these, sixty-seven took the whole examin¬ 
ation, while the other four, having failed last year in the 
theoretical portion of the examination, were permitted to take 
that portion again on the present occasion. Three candidates 
attained the “ Honours ” standard and thirty-eight others were 
awarded the Diploma:— 

Ekolish Cbktbe. 

Diploma with Honours, 

1 . Ekid Habgtjeritb! British Dairy Xostitute, Beadmg* 

2. Dobothy OibOWTKEiB-SMnra, Briti^ Dairy Institute. 

3. Hilda Maey Baloh, British Dairy Institute. 

Diploma, 

Olivz: M. Babnabd, British Dairy Institute. 

Vbna Maby Bz!BB» University College, Aberystwyth. 

, Alybed Joknt Oabxeb, East Anglieui Institute of A^culture, Chelms¬ 
ford. 

Kobah J. Clabs:, British Dairy Institute. 

KoBMAfiT Dennis Glabee, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, 
iSutton Bonington. 

Kobbcan John S. Olay, British Dairy Institute. 

Kiohabd Lionel Coates, British Dairy Institute. 

H. Gobdon Cook, British Dairy Institute. 

Betty Hamilton Cok, British Dairy Institute. 

Estheb Ann Evans, University College, Aberystwyth. 

MABGEBaE Evans, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Babbaba Maud Axioe Eisoheb, British Dairy Lwtitute. 

Mabel Staveiey Eowleb, Lancs* 0.0. Earm, Hutton, . Preston. 
Edith Ebaseb^ Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. ^ 
Ohables Boy Obeenwood, Harper Adams Agricultural College, and 
British Dairy Institute. 

Mabgabet Helen Hall, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Bebnabd Hugh Hunt, East Auglian Institute of Agriculture. 
Walteb G. Jones, British Dairy Institute. 

Geobge Winslow Look, Midland Agripultural aad Dairy College. 
Ethel Lunt^ Lancs. 0.0. Earm, Hutton. 

Eleanob Elobenoe MoIntosh, British Dairy Lmtitutoi 
Marion Ada Makwell, British Dairy Institute. 

Dobis Elbsabeth Kaish, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Geobge Alybed Mabtin Bbed, East Anglian Institute of A^icrdture. 
Janet Bobison Ledingbam Bennie, Briri^ Dairy Institute. 
Margaret Eobbbs Bobinson, British Dairy Institute. 

William Boss, British Dairy Institute. 

Bobbbt Melville Stedman Boutledge, Leeds University arid 
Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 

Gladys Mary Bowling, British Dairy Institute. 

MCaby Abden Shakespeare, British Dairy Institute. 

Phyllis Stewabt, Lancs. 0.0. Farm, Hutton. 

Abschub Leslie Stickland, British Dairy Institute. 

Avebil STXRLlNGj Studley Agricultural College, Warwickshire. 
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Marjobib Stitch, Lancs. C.C* Farm, Hutton. 

Hilda Maby TtnEurasB, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. 
Maby Witting, Lancs. C.O. Farm, Hutton. 

Gladys Mabgabbt Woods, British Dairy Institute. 

Oboil S, G. Wobthington, Leeds University and Midland College. 

3, Sixty candidates were examined at the Scottish Centre. 
Of these, jSfty-six took the whole examination and the other 
four, who had previously passed in the practical part, were 
permitted to appear for the remaining portion. Four candi¬ 
dates reached the “ Honours ” standard, and twenty-one others 
were awarded the Diploma :— 

Scottish Centre. 

Diploma with Honowrs, 

1. Elizabeth H. M. Fabbxbs, Bisk, Castle Douglas. 

2. Habby C. Hunt, 17 Copse H!ill, Wimbledon, Surrey. 

3. Janet L. Stewabt, SouthjSeld, Hirkmuirhill, Lanarkshire. 

4. Alexander S. McKinnon, Tig^-na-Lynn, Lamlash. 

Diploma, 

Jahbs E. Bruce, 17 Braemar Street, Langside, Glasgow. 
Christina M. Campbell, Oraigrosnston, Dalmally, Argyllshire. 
George D. Davidson, Hayfield, Kirkpatrick Fleming, by Lockerbie. 
Kevin C. A. FitzGerald, Seale Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot. 

John Gixlies, Levenvale, Half-way Tree, Jamaica, B.W.I. 

David W. W. Henderson, “ Blairmont,” Carluke. 

Joseph Irving, Greenwrae, Gretna, Dumfriesshire. 

John Jabvie, ** Ardenlea,” Cumbernauld. 

Bobebt Bussell Kay, Beachmount, Stranraer. 

Vida H. 0. A. Lamb, 70 Motmt Annan Drive, Oathcart. 

Joseph MoOlemont, 8 Barra Street, Maryhill, Glasgow. 

Matthew H. W. Miller, “ Baguel,” Paisley. 

John Cochran Muir, 9 Gateside Place, Kilbarchan, Benfrewshire. 
Helen McLa r en Bas, 48 Balshagray Avenue, Partick, Glasgow; 
M. Y. Selim, Agricultural College, Giza, Egypt* 

Thomas B. Shaxson, ** Little Mariners,” Orickham Hill, Edenbridge, 
Kent. 

Agnes B. Thoenley, 62 Buchanan Drive, Cambuslang* 

Bobebt Tobbanob, Junr., ” Glen Bosa,” Stewarton Drive, Cambus* 
lang.. 

OHAsiaa H. WHSarwAan®, Graham Place, Kinross. 

EsiEHHB, EiiAKrai Woon, New Malden, Surrey. 

ABOBJBiXD D. Wtujb, 11 Crom{>tw Avenue, Oathcartj Glasgow. 

M the candidates at the Scottish Centre had been students 
at the Kilmarnock Dairy School. 

4. The Examiners at both Centres were: Biohaid H. Evans, 
B.So. (Oen^al Dairying, Eractioal Buttw-making and Capacity 
for imparting Instruotion); William Lawson,. M.B.E., 1S.D.A. 
(Hons.), C.DA, (Glas.), N.D.D. (Ohsese-mak^); and Dr. jT, 
Augustus Yoelcker, MA, E.I.0; (Chemistry and Bacteriology^ 
6 .> Mr, Evansi who yfm abting for the first iamb as one etf the 
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Examiners for the National Diploma in Dairying, reports as fol¬ 
lows: I cannot compare the 1924 results with those of previous 
years. I am, however, in a position to say that the class of 
student entering for the Diploma has greatly improved during 
the last fifteen years, and that the Examination since its institu¬ 
tion has been the means of raising the standard of work in the 
Practice and Science of Dair 3 ring and Dairy-farming in our 
schools and colleges. 

“The written answers at both centres were, on the whole, 
satisfactory, A certain amount of carelessness in reading and 
grasping the purport of some of the questions was evinced by 
a number of the Kihnamock candidates. When asked ‘to 
discuss the relative importance of the cream supply and of the 
practice of manufacture in the production of high quality butter,’ 
about 90 per cent, of the candidates at this centre wrote detailed 
answers on the management of cream and the actual process of 
butter-making, thus evading the main point of the question. 

“ In the oral examination, while most of the candidates at 
the English Centre were able to improve upon the written answers, 
those taking the Examination at the Scottish Centre were dis¬ 
appointing, and it was evident that they had not as good a grasp 
of the subject as those examined at Beading. The average 
marks obtained in the Oral examination were 58 per cent, at 
Kilmarnock as against 68 per cent, at Beading. 

“In the actual practice of Butter-making, the Kilmarnock 
candidates proved themselves a very even class, and hardly 
any of them showed the least h^itation in proceeding from one 
stage to another, with the result that the average time taken 
was only 2 hours. A number of the Beading c^didates, how¬ 
ever, appeared to be over-cautious at the critical stages, and the 
average time taken at this centre amounted to 2 hours 20 minutes. 

“The arrangements for the supply of creamy and for the 
carrying out of the Exanainationj for both Examiners and 
Students, were excellent.” 

6 . Mr. Lawson reports that: “The Cheese-making paper 
at Beading was, on the whole, well done. Candidates gave clear 
and detailed answers to questions relating to the making of the 
different kinds of cheese, but questions which required reasoned 
answers, and those on the commercial side of the subject, were 
less well done. Candidates were, however, often able to improve 
considerably on their paper in viv& voce examinatidn. 

“ The practical work was good, and it was evident that the 
candidates had had good experience in the making of the different 
kinds of cheese. 

“ At Kilmarnock the answers in the written work were very 
lengthy and much of the matter had little connection with the 
questions asked; There was a tendency for candidates to write 
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a treatise on each subject, going deeply into the scientific side 
of the question but n^lecting simple yet important points. 
Such questions as the quantity of starter to be used in Cheddar 
cheese-making brought long answers of a scientific kind, but 
only a very few made any mention of the temperature of the 
evening’s niilb in. the morning or of weather conditions. In 
vM, voce examination the candidates were disappointing. It 
was evident that they had received a mass of information which 
they understood imperfectly, and they were unable to give 
reasons for their answers. The practical work was well done, 
the candidates being particularly smart and tidy in their work. 
Failures, where they did occur, were due to not recognising at 
an early enough stage the variation from the normal of the 
milb they were dealing with. 

“ The arrangements for practical work at both centres were 
all that could be desired.” 

7. “ As regards the examination in Chemistry and Bacteri¬ 
ology at Beacmig,” Dr. Voelcker reports that “ the results may 
be considered quite satisfactory, seeing that one-half the number 
of candidates succeeded in obtaining two-thirds or more of the 
possible marks. The failures in l£ie subject were twenty in 
number. Special knowledge was shown by five candidates. 
The knowledge of elementary principles of Baoteriolc^ was 
distinctly bet^ than that of the underlying principles of Chem¬ 
istry, and there is reason for repeating the general warning that 
this side of the examination is not sufficiently borne in mind. 
Cleaning to individual questions—such as formed part of Dairy 
practice or were answerable from text-book knowledge, were, 
almost without exception, well and folly replied to. It was 
also satisfactory to find the first question (on multiplication of 
Bacteria, &o.) wdl illustrated by drawings. Farther, question 2 
(importance of mineral matter) was in several instances supple¬ 
mented by records of recent ex^erimentid work. Another 
matter well handled was that relating to the * bacteriological 
purity’ of milk (question 6) and present-day ‘standards.’ 
The one failure in this respect was to indicate the temperature 
and time of duration of heating. 

“Where the candidates, almost without exception, failed, 
was in answering questions such as 4 (Gluoosides) and 8 (Cane 
and Beet Molasses), the information on which was not readily 
wcessible in text-books, but which, because of theic practice 
importance, should have formed part of efficient ckss-teaohing.” 

Ik. Yoelcker stetes that: “ The rraults attained at Ejhnar- 
nock were vwy disappomting, and compared vmy badly with 
the correspondiog ones, at Beadkg, where a general]^ high stan-; 
dard had been reached. Nor did the vivd vooe examination 
reveal that there was mere ffiilure to erpress adequatriy in 
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writing what was reqxiired. On the contrary, but little improve¬ 
ment on the paper work was manifested, and in many cases the 
want of groundwork in elementary chemistry was painfully 
apparent. Of the sixty candidates no less than thirty-two, or 
more than one-half, failed in this subject alone, several others 
only just succeeded in qualifying, and seven only obtained three- 
quarter marks or more, ten others reaching the two-thirds 
standard. Among the failures were all four who came up for 
paper work only, and it is clear that little or nothing had been 
done by them in the way of remedying last year’s deficiencies. 
Of individual questions in the paper, those best answered were 
the ones bearing on actual dairy practice [question 6 (states in 
which milk constituents exist) and question 8 (working of acidi- 
meter test) ], and the least well replied to were those dealing 
with more strictly chemical considerations [question 1 (oxidation 
and reduction), question 3 (conversion of starch into sugar), 
question 7 (different classes of oils)]. As a whole, the bacterio¬ 
logical points involved in the questions set, as al^ in the viva 
voce examination, were satisfactorily dealt with. A not infre¬ 
quent misunderstanding of two questions [question 2 (the essen- 
constituents of plants) and question 6 (state in which con¬ 
stituents 6t milk occur) ] conduced to the general lowering of 
marks, but for these misunderstandings no real justification 
existed.*’ 

Ebotist Mathews, Chairman, 

T. B. Tubneb, Secretary. 

16 Bedford Square, London, W.O. 

Ootoher^ 1924. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1924 OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Asthbax. ■ 

Teb following table shows the number of con&nued outbreaks 
of anthrax in each of the past eloTun yeais; 


Year, 

1914 





Outbreak* 

. 722 

Animals attacked. 
796 

1915 





. . 576 

641 

1916 





. 571 

687 

1917 





. 421 

480 

1918 





. 245 

282 

1919 





, 234 

314 

1920 





. 459 

647 , 

1921 





. 505 

649 

1922 





. 516 

603 

1923 





. 721 

841 

1924 





. 713 

834 
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It has been necessary to give the annual figures as far back as 
1914 in order to explain the remarkable variation in the number 
of confirmed outbreaks during the period 1917-1920. Reliable 
information regarding the incidence of the disease in Great 
Britain has only been obtainable since January 1, 1910, when 
the Anthrax Order which then came into force placed on the 
officers of the Ministry of Agriculture the duty of determining 
by microscopic examination whether any reported case of 
anthrax was actually of that nature or not. The experience of 
the immediately following years indicated that what may be 
called the normal incidence of the disease was about six or 
seven hundred outbreaks per annum, and, as will be seen from 
the above table, the number in 1914 was 722. In many previous 
reports before that year it had been pointed out that there was 
strong evidence to support the view that the majority of the 
outbreaks in this country were due to the introduction from 
abroad of feeding stuffs or manures containing the spores of 
anthrax bacilli; and it was foreseen that the restriction on 
imports which began early in the recent war would, if continued, 
provide a test of the accuracy of this theory. In point of fact 
the figures given in the table are perfectly consistent with the 
theory, and are not explainable by any other view that has yet 
been put forward. 

As the amount both of feeding stuffs and of bone manure 
imported from certain foreign countries was much reduced during 
the war, it is not possible to say with certainty what proportion 
of the reaction in the number of outbreaks which reached its 
maximum in 1919 should be assigned to the one or the other, 
but reasons were given m the last annual report for believing 
that imported feeding stuffs must still be regarded as mainly 
responsible for the continued occurrence of the disease. It 
may be noted, however, that the danger attaching to foreign 
bones and bone meal is undemable, and emphasis has been given 
to this risk by an action in a court of law in Scotland during the 
past year, in which the Sheriff found that two horses became 
infected with anthrax through fine dust carried by the wind 
from an adjoining field on which bone meal was being sovm. 
An important point in the decision was that, although the seller 
of the bone meal had not been in any sense negligent at common 
law, he was liable because the sale was in breach of the implied 
condition that the bone meal was of merchantable quality. A 
decision to the same effect had previously been given in English 
Courts in two cases in which animals were proved to have 
contracted anthrax through the consumption of infected feeding 
stiffis. These precedents are of lees value from the purchaser’s 
point of view than may at first sight appear because of the 
difficulty, often insuperable, of proving, even by ciroumst^tial 
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evidence, that the incriminated material was the actual source 
of the infection. 

The experience of New Zealand illustrates not only the 
danger of infection from imported bones, but also the means by 
which it may be avoided. In that country an enquiry regarding 
the cause of outbreaks pointed to bone manure imported from 
India, and an order was issued prohibiting further importation 
except in the case of bones that had previously been sterilised 
by steam in the exporting country, under supervision of New 
Zealand oflBlcers. The result has been that only one outbreak 
of anthrax has occurred during the last ten years. 


Glanders. 

The following table shows the number of outbreaks and the 
number of horses attacked in each of the last nine years: 


Year. Outbreaks. Animals attacked. 


1916 . 





. 47 


117 

1917 . 





. 24 


62 

1918 . 





. 34 


98 

1919 . 





. 25 


61 

1920 . 





. 15 


22 

1921 . 





. 11 


42 

1922 . 





. 4 


4 

1923 . 





. 8 


13 

1924 . 





, 2 

•. 

3 


In several preceding annual reports the hope was held out 
that the next one might have to record the last case of this 
disease, but the fact that three cases were reported in 1924, 
and two of them as recently as the first week in December, 
forbids the conclusion that the country is now quite free from 
the disease. 


Sheep Scab. 


The reported outbreaks of this disease in each of the last 
eight years were as follows: 


Ym- 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 
1921 
1022 

1923 

1924 


Outbreaks. 
. 543 
. 361 

. 438 


. 479 

, 767 

. 683 
. 646 
. 534 


It is gratifying to find that there been a decline in the 
number of outbreaks during the past yeari ^though it does 
not foresluid.o'nr the early extiiustion of the disease. On various 
'Occasions during recent years the vietr that its eradicarion is 
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practicable has been pressed upon the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and the order which came into force on June 30,1923, was the 
outcome of such representation. Its principal provisions were 
to increase the maximum penalty to which owners are liable 
if they fail to keep their sheep free from the disease, and to lay 
on them, in any case in which the disease is found to exist, the 
burden of proving that the order has been complied with. It 
ought to be noted, however, that the full effect of the latter 
provision cannot yet be estimated, as it did not come into force 
until July 1 last. If after a full year’s operation of the order it 
becomes apparent that it is not having the e:^ected effect it 
will be necessary to press for fresh legislation imposing a very 
substantial minimum penalty on owners who fail to free their 
flocks from the disease. 


Swine Fbvbb. 

' The number of confirmed outbreaks of this disease in each 
of the last nine years was as follows: 


Vear. 

1016 







Outbreaks. 
. 4,331 

1917 







. 2,104 

1918 







. 1,407 

1919 







, 2,305 

1920 







. 1,816 

1921 







. 1,262 

1922 







. 1,390 

1923 







. 1,963 

1924 


. 





. 1,432 


The first year in the above table was the last in which swine 
fever was dealt with by stamping-out measxires, under which 
there was compulsory slaughter not only of visibly diseased 
animals, but also of those that were considered to have been 
exposed to infection, pompeimidon being allowed in the latter 
case. In September of that year a new polioy was introduced, 
the slaughter of ia-contact animals being abandoned, but 
restriction on movement from infected premises maintained, and 
encouragement given to the use of serum in order to bring out¬ 
breaks to an end. This had the effect of throwing on the owners 
the loss inflicted by the disease, and therefore the chief 
responsibility for getting rid of it. As the table shows, the new 
policy appears to have had a marked effect in reducing the 
number of outbreaks, although the sudden rises in 1919 and 1923 
were very disappointing and difficult to explain. Fortunately 
the. outbreaks during the last year have declined, but the reduc¬ 
tion is not of a kind to hold out any prospect that the measures 
now in force will do more than hold the disease in check. 
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PABAsmo Mange in Hobses. 

The incidence of the disease during the last six years is 
shown in the following table: 


Year. 

1919 





Outbreaks. 

. 5,016 

Animals attacked. 
9,861 
3,812 

1920 





. 3,564 

1921 





. 2,055 

3,108 

1922 





. 1,035 

1,454 

1923 





789 

1,119 

1924 





657 

926 


In 1913 the number of reported outbreaks was 2,382, and 
the great increase which occurred in 1918 was undoubtedly due 
to diminished vigilance of the local Authorities and the lower 
condition of horses during the stress of the war. It is very 
satisfactory to note that the decline in the number of outbreak 
which began in 1920 has been continued during the past year. 
As the disease entails only temporary disablement, it has again 
become of little importance from an economic point of view. 

Swine Eeysipelas. 

During the past year a number of very serious outbreaks 
of swine erysipelas were reported, chiefly from the eastern 
counties and in the months of July to September. The more 
important facts regarding the disease were set forth in the last 
annual report, and here it need only be recalled that in Prance, 
Germany, and other countries in which it is much more prevalent 
than in any part of Great Britain, a method of vaccination which 
appears generally to have yielded excellent results has been 
extensively practised during the last 20 years. The same method 
has proved equally effectual in prelvehting tihe disesi^ on some 
English farms where it had previously caused serious loss. 
Unfortunately, in its worst form the disease is'rapidly fatal, 
and where large numbers of pigs are kept many may be attacked 
and die before the preventive treatment can be applied. On 
farms where the disease has shown a tendency to recur annually 
it is therefore advisable to have the whole of the young animafs 
vaccinated before they reach what appears to be the most 
susceptible age, v^., from four to nine months. , 

Patty LrvBB as a Cause oe Death in Lakbxng Ewes. 

During the spring of 1924 reports reached the Besearch 
Institute from dffierent parts of the country regarding losses 
among lambing ewes from what was regarded as a mysterious 
disease. When the circumstances were ascertained, however^ 
it was surmised that the disease was one that is by no means 
rare in England, and this was verified by a visit to one of the 
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farms on which numerous deaths had occurred, and by a number 
of post-mortem exammations. 

There are few other diseases in which the symptoms exhibited 
and the circumstances under which animals are attacked are so 
characteristio. In all the cases that have come under notice 
during the last 30 years only pregnant ewes within a few weeks 
of lambing have been affected, and except in one or two doubtful 
instances no ewe has been attacked after lambing. 

The symptoms are those of rapidly increasing dullness (hang¬ 
ing of the head, drooping of the ears, complete loss of appetite), 
and in some cases ^turbance of vision or actual blindness. 
No ewe exhibiting these symptoms has been known to recover. 
Th all the cases that have come under observation the ewes have 
been in exceptionally high general condition. 

The post-mortem examination as a rule shows no evidence 
of dise^ except in the liver, which is alwa^ the seat of very 
advanced fatly infiltration. Indeed, in many oases microscopic 
examination shows that nearly every cell of the organ has been 
infiltrated with fat to a degree that must have rendered it 
practically incapable of discharging any of its functions. 

The disease has only been observed in the b^t breeds, in 
which there is the greatest tendency to accumulate fat, and its 
occurrence among ewes must be ascribed to injudicious over¬ 
feeding during the latter months of pregnancy. In aU pregnant 
animals at that time a slight degree of fatty infiltration of the 
liver is apt to occur, but it is only excessive degrees of the 
condition that lead to serious consequences. 

It has already been mentioned that the illness is not observed 
in ewes that have lambed, and that is no doubt attributable to 
the fact that parturition and lactation immediately impose a 
considerable drain on the system and thus tend to counteract 
the tendency to infiltration of the liver with fat. 

It is very desirable that flock owners should rejdise that 
overfeeding of pregnant ewes up to the time of parturition is 
a dangerous procedure in the better breeds. When the disease 
shows itself in any flock the food of the ewes should be cut 
down to a bare subsistence diet until they have lambed. 

Is Gbicewebd (SteHaria media) Poisonous? 

The following experiment was carried out because of a com¬ 
munication received from a member of the Society to the effect 
that on various occasions duckweed had caused the death of 
lambs. 

A quantity of fresh duckweed was received on May 30, and 
on June 1 a cross-bred young adult sheep, from which ordinary 
food had been withheld since the previous day, was given 2 lb. 
of it. About half of this ration was eaten during the course of 
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the day, and on the following morning, June 2, the remainder 
had been consumed. A further 2 lb. was then given, and the 
whole of that had been eaten on the following day. The 
remainder of the chickweed, amounting to 1J lb., was then given, 
and it had all been consumed on June 4. 

Within four days the sheep had thus consumed lb. of the 
weed, and this appeared to have no injurious effect whatever 
on the animal, eitW at the time or subsequently. 

The experiment therefore afforded no support to the view 
that chickweed should be regarded as poisonous. It may be 
added that with one exception the textbooks which have been 
consulted do not include SUllaria media among the poisonous 
plants. In the exceptional case a reference is given to an article 
by the late Dr. William Carruthers {Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Societyy Vol. 64, 1903, page 308), but in that the 
author expressly stated that the weed in question is not poisonous, 
but that it had “ the credit of causiug disorder to the digestive 
system when eaten in great quantity by young lambs.’’ 

In conclusion it ought to be stated that sheep will not readily 
eat chickweed if other food is available. 

PoOT-AND-MotXTH DISEASE, 

The following Table shows the number of outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease during the last six years. 


Table I. 


Year 

Outbreaks 

Animals Slaughtered as 
Diseased or Suspected 

1919. 

75 

3,463 

1920. 

93 

11,666 

1921. 

44 

3,085 

1922 ...... 

1,140 

55,699 

1923 . 

1,864 

125,098 

1924 . 

1,615 

101,917 


In 1923 nearly the whole of the outbreaks occurred in the 
last two months and no fewer than 1,147 of them were in Decem¬ 
ber. In the last week of the year the number of oordBumed 
outbreaks was 319, and these "were distributed over 25 counties 
in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

It was foreseen that this serious state of affairs at the end 
of 1923 meant a legacy of trouble for the new year, and in fact 
the disease continued to be widely prevalent during the first 
three months of 1924. For that period the following Table 
shows the number of outbr^ks in the central group of counties 
which were the worst affected at the end of the previous year: 
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Tabm n. 


Weeks 

I 

2 

3 

4 

‘ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


s 

Qiester. . 



[160 

m 

63 

20 

16 

19 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

II 

1 

2 



., 




1 


2 

Salop . . 



19 

16 

9 

4 

6 


3 

1 

,, 

,, 

2 



1 

. . 

.. 

1 

2 


. . 


s 

.. 

Xiancaster . 



a 

8 

5 

5 

2 

13 

12 

7 

18 

2 

5 


1 

5 

3 

1 

.. 


1 

1 



4 

Stafford 



21 

mm 

4 

8 

,, 

5 

6 

5 

7 

7 

5 


2 

3 

.. 

.1 

1 



2 


I-S 

13 

Worcester . 



3 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

», 

X 



1 

1 

k. 

1 

.. 



, . 



2 




3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

5 

1 

12 

2 

5 

*3 


e 

2 

1 i 








16 

Wtr^ck . 



4 


1 

2 

s 

4 

4 

3 

9| 

5 


2 

2 

1| 

1 

1 


4 


1 


3 




2 

*2 

1 

li 

1 

1 

2 



4 

*2 


7 

5 

2 

6 

2 

2 





2 

Nottingham 






2 

11 

i? 

i2 

6 

13 


3 

2 



1 




1 


38 

Northampton 



'*2 


‘3 

. • 



1 

11 

16 

9 

7 

2 

1 


.. 

.. 





1 

§.g 

17 




3 

3 


















*1 

1 

I® 


Bint . . 


_ 

4 

7 

'5 


3 

“i 

•• 

- 

1 

•• 


1 


*• 



•* 





|Zi 



As the Table shows, only five outbreaks occurred in this 
area during the 21st week (ended May 24), and during the 
following week no outbreak was confirmed in any part of Great 
Britain. 

Ih the same period of 21 weeks outbreaks in other counties 
in Engjland were as follows: 

TabIiB in 


Bedford ..... 

. . 12 

London . . 


. 2 

« ... 

• - 8 

Middlesex 


. 12 

Durham . . 

. . 20 

Norfolk . . . 


. 28 

Bssex ; . . . . 

. . 2 

Northumberland 


. 40 

Glouoester . . ; . 

. . 9 

York, B. Biding 


. 8 

Hertford . . . . 

. . 3 

,, N. Biding 


. 13 

Bxmtmgdoxi. . . . 

. . 1 

„ W- Biding 


. 27 

Isleof £ly .... 

. . 13 

Cumberland . 


. 10 

Kent. 

. . 7 

Wiltshire 


. 14 

liincoln. 

. . 6 , 

Southampton 


. 1 


During the latter half of the year the worst affected counties 
were the following: Beikshire, 7 ; Buckingham, 9 ; Derby, 16 ; 
Dorset, 13; Kent, 19 ; Lincolii, 11; Northampton, 17 ; Not¬ 
tingham, 38; Oxford, 44; Wiltshire, 14. 

The following Table shows the disMbution of the outbreaks 
in Scotland during the year. 


Table IV 
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From the end of the 20th week Scotland remained free from 
the disease. 

During the last week of 1924 no outbreak was reported in 
any part of the country, and only four were confirmed duriag 
the preceding four weeite. 

BeHable statistics regarding the occurrence of outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease in this country began with the year 
1877, and the past year was the worst since that date with two 
exceptions, viz., 1923, in which the outbreaks were 1,864, and 
1883, when 18,732 outbreaks were reported. After 1883 the 
disease rapidly declined, and it disappeared entirely in 1886. 
Subsequently, down to 1918, the outbreaks were as follows: 

Period. 

188e-1891 

189^1894 

189&-1899 

1900-1902 

1903-1907 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910-1916 

1917 . 

1918 . 


Dtiring tile last three years the amounts paid in compensation 
for animals slaughtered in connection with outbreaks have been 
as follows:— 


Outbreaks. 
! 100 
! 34 

3 

! 190 

3 


1922 . . . . . . . . £803,629 


1923 . . . , , . . . £2,209,781 

1924 .. . £1^392,417^ 


If attention were confined to the occurrence of the disease 
m Great Britain it would be very natural lb come to the con¬ 
clusion that the stampiug-out measures enforced during the last 
six years should be abandoned because have involved great 
expense and have failed of their purpose, but a different con¬ 
clusion may be reached if one takes account of the experience 
of other European countries in which different methods of 
dealing with the disease have been employed during the same 
period. 

It has therefore been thought useful to include in this survey 
figures (obtained from the Ministry of Agrictzlture) showing the 
incidence of foot-and-mouth disease in the three continental 
countries nearest to Great Britain, and in Germany. 


^ The figures given for this year are approidmate only. 
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Table V. 

Outbreaks in 1923. 


> 

Month 1 

Great 

Britain 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

1923 

January. 


437 

24 

22 

119 

February. 

4 

423 

22 

13 

197 

March. 

1 

770 

10 

166 

213 

April. 

2 

515 

37 

96 

66* 

May. 

— 

703 

146 

64 

930 

June .... 

2 

1,072 

251 

27 

142 

July. 

11 

1,136 

476 

17 

370 1 

August. 

14 

1,992 

1,176 

110 

1,254 

September .... 

69 

2,532 

2,535 

371 

1,182 

October. 

88 

3,176 

2,668 

398 

2,709 

November .... 

521 

1,844 

1,298 

395 

2,947 

December .... 

1,148 

1,456 

557 

491 

3,032 

Total .... 

1,850 

16,266 

9,190 

i 

2,160 

12,361 


Table VI. 


OuSyrea^ in the first eight months of 1924. 


, Month 

Great 

Britain 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

' France 

1924 

January. 

676 

1,897 

211 

436 

2,181 

February. 

297 

1,278 

369 

500 

1,697 

March. 

191 

2,838 

2,397 

490 

1,633 

April. 

83 

1,1481 

4,746 

626 

936 

May. 

31 

1,114 

949 

1,506 

754 

June. 

49 

1,224 

14,914 

1,654 

1,012 

July. 

92 

1,710 

22,581 

i 3,018 

1 I 9426 

August. 

48 

3,363 

20,692 

6,116 

1 3,326 

i 

Total .... 

1,467 

14,372 

66,859 

13,346 

12,966 


The complete figures for the last four months of 1924 in 
the four continental countries are not obtainable, but it is knoTm 
that their inclusion would make the comparison still more favour¬ 
able for Great Britain. 

It ought to be noted that the figures in the tables denote 
outbreaks, the number of animals that contracted the disease 
in the four foreign countries being not known. The average 
number of animals involved in the outbreaks in Great Britain 
in 1923 and 1924 was 67, and, assuming that the average numb^ 

^5’igures incomplete. 
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was only 30 in the foreign herds, it will be seen that in 
Holland probably not less than two million animals became 
affected with the disease in the first eight months of 1924. 

In endeavouring to estimate the relative cost of what may 
be called the British and the Continental method of combating 
the disease, one must remember, (1) that, even neglecting the 
deaths, the deterioration in value which an attack of foot-and- 
mouth disease entails in the case of cattle is not less than £3 per 
head at present prices, and (2) that if the stamping-out method had 
not been employed in Great Britain the disease would long ago 
have over-run the whole country, with results similar to those 
shown in the foreign countries included in Tables V and VI. 

In conclusion it ought to be pointed out that to give up 
the present stamping-out method would mean the abandon¬ 
ment of compensation and throw nearly the entire loss which 
the disease causes on the farming community. The sums spent 
in compensation represent a heavy premium paid from national 
funds to guard against a possible disaster of which the direct 
consequences would fall ahnost entirely on agriculture. 

J. McFAnYUAN. 

Boyal Veterinary College, 

London, N.W.I. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1924 OF THE , 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

Thebe were 356 samples submitted by Members of the Society 
for analysis, during the twelve months, as against 406 in 1923. 
In addition, 18 samples of Cider were analysed in coimectidn 
with the Society’s Country Show at Leicester, 

The samples comprised a good many Compound Cakes and 
Meals, wMe Fertilisers were fewer; a number of Soils were also 
reported upon. 

Prices, generally, of feeding stuffs were high throughout 
the year, whereas fertilisers were decidedly cheap. 

No new material of note has come to the front, but ground 
phosphates have come more into use, especially the North 
African ones, and Potash salts have also been more freely used. 

A paper read by m3rself, on the *Mim!ng of Land,” before 
the Fanners’ Club in March of this year gave fresh interest to 
the important matter of Kme, and a number*of samples of this 
were sent for examination. 

No new form of adulteration has been brou^t to light, but 
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wheat and other offals have, besides being very dear, been 
frequently found to be impure or adulterated. One case where 
Sharps were adulterated with rice-husk formed the basis of 
prosecution under the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, and 
was met by a heavy fine. This was in East Yorks. 

Special reference is made later to a case of Lathyrus poison¬ 
ing, the exact nature of which is still obscure. 

The opening of the French Potash Mines in Alsace has pro¬ 
vided further facffities for agriculturists to obtain potash salts 
more freely and also at very moderate cost. A visit to these 
mines, paid by me in the autumn, showed me the wide extent 
of these, and the facilities for obtaining both the natural salt 
—^generally known in this country as “ Kainit ’’ (though the term 
has lost its original significance)—and the refined and high 
quality salts, muriate (chloride) of potash and sulphate of potash. 
The natural salt as mined contai^ the equivalent of 14 to 20 
per cent, of poiash, and consists practically of chloride of potas¬ 
sium and cUoride of sodium (common salt). It is mined and 
brought to the surface, where it is roughly crashed; pieces of 
clay, slate, etc., are picked out and the salt then finely crushed. 
It is in nice, dxy condition, and is not subject to becoming moist 
on Closure, as are salts which contain magnesia salts also. By 
a process of mystallisation—carried out on strictly scientific 
principles—the common salt can be enthely removed from the 
pota^ salt, and the latter obtained as practically pure muriate 
of potash. By a further process of manufacture it can be con¬ 
verted into sulphate of potash. 

The opening of these mines is of great advantage to the 
agriculturist, as, not only can he get potash salts of good keep¬ 
ing quality, but he is no longer dependent—as was before the 
case—on the potash salts obtained from German sources—^such 
as exist, e.g., at Stassfurt and elsewhere in Prussia. 

A considerable impetus has been given—largely through 
the promise of Government aid—to the sugar-beet industry, 
and various samples of sugar-beet have been analysed and found 
generally to be of excellent quality as regards sugar contents. 
Seed from stock obtained after many years’ selection in Holland 
has been grown at the Woburn Ea^rimental Farm, and distri¬ 
buted from there to various centres where the crop from it has 
been grown this season and wiH in due course be tested as to 
quality. 

Ih other parts of the Sodeiy’s chemical work may be men¬ 
tioned, as leading features, the revival of the issue of Occasional 
Notes, the appearance of the Beport of the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, and the pub¬ 
lication—^in the Jo«£ma^-<of a summary of ihe work of the 
Woburn Experimental Farm from its commencement until 
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the date (October, 1921) of its being given up by the Society. 

Occasional Notes, the issue of which ceased in 1920 for a time, 
were, in my opinion, greatly appreciated by the members of 
the Society, and formed a useful means of acquainting them 
with the work—largely, it is true, of the Chemical Department 
—^in the intervals between the issue of the yearly Journal. 
No. 9 was sent out in December, 1924, and contains, inter alia, 
a digest of the Beport of the Departmental Committee on the 
Amendment of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stufis Act. This 
Committee, of which Lord Clinton was tibe Chairman, and 
myself a member, held thirteen sittings and heard a consider¬ 
able amount of evidence from persons acquainted with the 
working of the Act—^the Chairman of the Chemical Committee 
of the Society being among these. The Committee issued on 
March 27th, 1924, an unanimous report which has had, it may 
fairly be claimed, a good reception on all sides—^alike among 
agriculturists and triers. This Society, after carefully con¬ 
sidering the Report, expressed its gener^ approval of the pro¬ 
posals, without, of course, commitimg itself to points of detail; 
and the like was done by the National Associa^on of Com and 
Agricultural Merchants. It was generally felt that the proposals 
marked a great advance on anything that had previously been 
put forward, and both bodies urged on the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture the desirability of legisla&ig on the lines indicated in 
the Report. 

Lastly, the putting together, in brief summary, of the main 
work carried on at Wobum during the 38 years of its existence 
will be foxmd to provide a useful record and reference for farmers 
and students alike. 

Following my usual practice, I proceed now to comment 
on particular cases which my analytic^ work for the Society 
has brought to my notice. 

A. Fbeuiko Stuffs. 

1, Linseed Cake. 

Linseed Cake has been comparatively scarce and high-priced 
throughout the year. Following a rise at the end of 1923 the 
price quoted in January and February was £13 5a. per ton, 
this falling in March to £12 and to £11 in May. At the end of 
July it again rose to £13 7s. 6d., and to £14 5a. in October, 
experiencing only a slight fall to £13 15a. per ton in December. 
The quality, with few exceptionsj was good and up to guarantee. 

2. CoUon Gahe. 

The terms. " Egyptian and " Bombay ” are applied gener¬ 
ally to two different classes of seed, the former (“ Egyptian 
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being that of the seed which gives the long staple cotton 
which is easily removed from the seed in the process of 
‘‘ ginning.” The other (“ Bombay ”) is the seed of the plant 
that gives short staple cotton and which is closely matted on 
the seed and is difficult to remove. It must not, however, be 
supposed by the buyers of the cake that these two kinds of 
seed come solely from the respective countries indicated by 
the name, inasmuch as seed comes from many other sources, 
such as “ Sudanese,” East African,” ” Brazilian ” &c. The 
distinction,however, is a convenient one and is generally accepted. 
Though there is a ffifference in price, which varies from lOs. to 
£1 a ton, between the two, it is maintained that there is not 
sufficient justification for this. In some parts of Great Britain, 
notably in the north of England and in Scotland, cake made from 
Bombay seed has a much more ready sale, more especially for 
feeding stock on grass land. How far this preference may be 
due to the lower price of the Bombay cake is not clear, but, at 
all events, it would seem desirable to put this question to the 
test of actual feeding experiment. 

Cotton Cake generally underwent less variation in price than 
linseed and other cakes. For Egyptian, £710s. to £8 was quoted 
up to July, rising in November and December to £8 15s. per ton, 
while prices for Bombay cake were at first £7, then, in August, 
£8 5s., tod, in December, £8 7s. per ton. 

Samples of both varieties of cake submitted were generally 
satisfactory. 

3. Decorticated Cotton Cake and Meal. 

These have not been nearly so satisfactory as the common 
or undecorticated cake. Indeed, it has been the exception to 
get really good samples, the majority being badly decorticated, 
tod, in the case of the cake, extremely hard. Prices have ranged 
from £13 25. 6d. per ton in the early part of the year to £13 IO 5 . 
in August, and £14 55. per ton in September and on to the close 
of the year. 

^e following are two instances of unsatisfactory deliveries :— 


Moistfure 



A. 

Decorticated 
Cotton Cake 
8-12] .. 

B. 

BecorUcated 
Cotton Meal 
8-76 

oa . . . 



7-69 .. 

7-47 

Albuminoids . 



. 34-00 .. 

33-43 

Carbohydrates 



. 33-49 .. 

31-76 

Woody Pibre 



. 10-38 .. 

12-01 

^ Mineral matter 



6-42 .. 

6-57 


100-00 100-00 


l^itrogeu 

, 

; ' 

6-44 .. 

5-35 

including sand 

. 

■- ' 

•16 .. 

•26 
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“ A ” had been^guaranteed to contain 8 per cent, of Oil and 
37 per cent, of Albuminoida, and was low in both respects. 
Moreover it was a dark-colonred and very hard cake, and was 
badly decorticated. The price was £11 15s. per ton delivered. 

“ B ’’ was guaranteed to have 10 per cent, of oil and 38 per 
cent of albuminoids, the analysis showing it to be 2J per cent, 
deficient in oil and 4:\ per cent, deficient in albuminoids. The 
fibre (12 per cent.), moreover, was very high. The price charged 
was £14 15s. per ton, £13 2s. 6d. being the then current price for 
good decorticated Cotton Cake. An allowance of 30s. per ton 
was made. 

4. Ground Nut Cake, Coconut Cake and Palm Nut Meat 

These do not appear to have been very largely used, but such 
samples as were sent were found to be generally good. 

The prices have been as follows:— 

Ground Kut Cake , . . £12 10s. to £14 per ton. 

Coconut Cake .... £10 to £12 per ton. 

Palm Nut Meal (extracted) . £7 to £8 per ton. 

5. Compound Cakes and Meals. 

A considerable number of these have been examined, and it 
is only right to say that they have, almost without exception, been 
found to be good. Indeed, a marked improvement has been 
noted by me as regards the materials used and the absence of 
ingredients of valueless, doubtful or objectionable nature. 

6 . Cereals^ Offals, dbc. 

Barley Meal has been somewhat scarce and extremely dear. 
Starting at £10 Is. 6d. per ton in January, the price rose to £12 
per ton in July and £14 per ton in September, remaining at about 
£13 10s. per ton till the close of the year. 

Middlings have ranged in price from £8 to £10 per ton. In 
one instance, in the ssde of Sharps, which was brought to my 
notice, the presence of finely ground rice husk was detected. This 
led to prosecution by the County Council concerned and the im¬ 
posing of a considerable fine. 

The material known as ** Sussex Ground Oats ” would appear 
to have been in great favour, especially with poultry-keepers, and 
it is therefore well to draw attention to the fact that this material 
is frequently adulterated, and is often very different from what 
it professes to be. Though called “ Sussex Groimd Oats,’’ this 
name has now lost all local significance, nor, so far as 1 can 
gather, , is it any longer associated with any .particular mode of 
manufacture, as one may get “ Sussex Ground Oats ” prepared 
in districts far removed from Sussex, The high price (which has 
ranged from £13 10^. to as much as £14 2s. m. per ton) obtain'^ j 
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able for this material makes it particularly amenable to admixture 
with other grain. 

Under the name ‘‘ Oat and Wheat Peed ’’ (which was sold at 
£1010a. per ton) a sample was sent me which was found to contain 
no wheat and only a Httle oats, being practically all barley. 

7. Fish Meal {Feeding). 

A sample of this, which was said to be produced locally and to 
be offered at 12a. 6d. per cwt., was found to give the following 
results:— 

Per cent. 


Moisture . . . . . . ... 44-20 

Oil. 13-93 

Albuminoids.. . 35-94 

Mineral matter ...... 6-6X 

Salt.. . .1-40 


It was in bad condition and contained far too much oil to be 
a safe feeding material. 

8 . Mexd Meal {Feeding). 

Per cent. 


Moisture . ;.8-49 

Organic matter . 53*71 

Albuminoids • . . . . . 37-00 

Pbo^hates ..31*42 

mt : 2-06 


A sample of this sent me had been used for feeding pigs of 10 
to 12 weeks old. It caused scouring, and four of the young pigs 
died, the remainder recovering when the food was taken off. 
I found it to be not Meat Meal, but what would more properly 
be described as '*Meat and Bone Meal.” The bone, however^ 
consisted of somewhat large pieces of sharp bon© such as would 
b© likely to set up irritation. This meal cost £14 105. per ton 
and was very dear, Meat meal then costing only £12 55. per ton. 
The sellers offered to take the delivery hack and to repay the 
farmer for more than half his loss. 

9. Lafhgrus Poiscming 

The question of Latkyrus poisoning resulting from the feed¬ 
ing of so-called “ Indian peas,” or “ Mutter Peas,” has frequently 
come up. It is known that there are kinds that are poisonous 
while there are others that are non-poisonous, but it has not been 
possible, as yet, either chemically or botanically, to distinguish 
them. 

When in India myself in 18901 looked into this question and 
have since endeavoured to follow it up. It, however, remains 
in great uncertainty. 

Erom time to rime one hears of outbreaks, following the use 
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of Indian peas, often resulting in death and heavy loss. The 
most that can be said is that any parcel sold tinder the name 
“ Indian Peas,” and which contains Lathyvus satims^ must be 
regarded with suspicion. 

One such case was lately brought to my notice. A prominent 
breeder of horses sent me a sample of mixed food composed of a 
certain preparation of Maize wil^ peas. Shortly after beginning 
to feed with it several horses became ill, showing the well-known 
symptoms of laihyrus poisoning, such as paralysis of the hind 
quarters, falling about, &c. A number of the horses died. On 
samples of the peas used in the mixture being sent to me, I recog¬ 
nised them as being those of Lathyrus sativus^ but whether they 
were of the poisonous or innocuous kind I could not say. The 
vendors behaved extremely well, recompensing the entire losses, 
which included the death of 11 horses (out of 23). 

10. Silage, 

A sample of good and well-made Silage was sent to me, and 
gave the following analysis :— 


Moisture 






. 60-80 

Albuminoids 






6-60 

Carbohydrates 




, 


. 20-86 

Woody Fibre 






8-70 

Mineral matter « 






3-06 

100-00 

Nitrogen . 


• 




. 1-05 


This was composed of peas, vetches^ oats and wheat, all 
autumn sown. The material had a nice small and was not at 
all wet, nor was the fibre id any way excessive. It fe now pretty 
well realised that, given good material, good dlage can be made. 
There has been quite a conmderable extension of late of the grow¬ 
ing of crops purposely for silage rather than employing the silos 
merely for the saving of otherwise TOste materid. 

11 . Milk Poioder, 

Milk Powder has come largely into rise for pig-feeding, and 
is quite a suitable material for this purpose. The prices cfcged 
for it are often far too high, and enquiry should always be made 
as to whether whole milk or separate milk has been used. The 
follo^p^g is an instance of the latter, the analysis being:— 

Moistiire . . . . , . . . 9*86 

Fat . . . . . . . . 1-5 

Albuminoids . .... . 30-0 

Milk-sugar, &c. . . .... . 61*6' 

Mineral matter • . . . 6-97 

. loo-oo' 
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The price was 50^. per cwt. which is far too much, the powder 
being made from separated milk. Reference to my annual report 
of 1922 will show that such material as this was procurable at 
£20 a ton, and milk-powder from full cream milk at £29 per ton. 

B. FERTHilSBItS. 

While Feeding StufEs have been comparatively high in price. 
Fertilisers, on the other hand, have been decid^y cheap. 

1. Superphosphaie. 

The price of this has remained steady throughout the year 
at the low figure of £3 per ton for 30 per cent, and £3 75. 6d. 
for 35 per cent. ** soluble.’’ The samples sent me have been 
found, without exception, to be good and up to quality. 

2. Basic Stag, 

This, again, has generally been found to be good and—what is 
an essential feature—of satisfactory fineness of grinding. The 
prices have been, for the first half of the year, £3 per ton for 30 
per cent., £3 155. for 35 per cent, and £4 for 40 per cent, these 
falling in October respectively to 475.6d., 575.6d. and 675.6d. per 
ton. An instance of a specially good sample is that of one sent 
to me from Scotland. It tested:—- 

Per cent. 

Phosphates (total).41*45 

Kneness of grinding.90*76 

3.* Ground Phosphates. 

Namiu and Ocean Island phosphates appear not to have been 
coming in at all, but Korth African phosphates have come con¬ 
siderably into use for direct application, after fine grmding, to the 
land. A good deal of attention has been directed to tMs last 
and impo]^ant feature, and we are able now to get a guarantee 
^ven of these phosphates passing through a 120-mesh sieve 
instead of the 100-mesh sieve used in the case of Basic Slag. 
Occasionally a bad sample is met with, as instanced by the fol¬ 
lowing, where a member bought, as he thought cheaply, at 605 . 
a ton, a ship’s cargo of North African phosphate. On analysing 
this I found it to be of only medium quality and so coarsely 
ground as to be greatly deteriorated in value. It gave :— 

Per cent. 

Phosphates (total) . . , . . . 48*94 

Pizieness of grinding.46*16 

4. Nitrogenous Fertilisers. - 

A greal deal has been heard about the progress made in the 
produetipn of synthetic ammonia, both in this country and 
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abroad. The products—so far as the ordinary farmer is con¬ 
cerned—^are not yet regularly on the market. Occasionally one 
hears of Muriate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Ammonia being used, 
and Urea, too, has been mentioned as a possible source of supply 
of nitrogen. Nevertheless, the two nitrogenous manures 
familiar to farmers—Sulphate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda 
—continue to hold the field, and they wiU do so unless it can be 
shown that other forms are alike cheaper and equally effective. 

The price for Sulphate of Ammonia was, up to April, 
£15 5s. per ton, and, in November, £14 65 . per ton. 

In addition to the ordinary Sulphate of Ammonia, which is 
generally sold on a basis of 24|^ per cent, of ammonia, there is 
now manufactured and produced a practically pure salt known 
as Neutral Sulphate of Ammonia, containmg over 25J per cent, 
of ammonia, and which is in very fine and dry condition. This 
form, though it naturally costs rather more, possesses distinct 
advantages, more especially where the material has to be stored. 

The price for Nitrate of Soda varied from £13 5^. per ton in 
January to £14 per ton in May to September, gomg to £13 5s. 
again in November. 


51 Shoddy. 

An instance of inferiority of quality is the following :— 


Per cent. 

Moisture • • » . • » . . 40*62 

Nitrogen.. . . 3-94 


equal to Ammonia • • . . . . 4*79 

A 10-ton lot of this had been purchased under a ^arantee 
of its containing 7 per cent, ammonia. On delivery it was found 
to be very damp, and gave, as the analysis shows, a low result in 
ammonia. An allowance of £6 8s. Id. was made on the 10-ton 
lot. 

6, Potash Salts and Kiln Bust 

Bieference has already been made to the new supplies of 
potash salts from the Stench Potash Mines in Alsace, the opening 
of which has dispensed with the necessity of relying, as was 
formerly the case, on the German mines at Stassftirt and else¬ 
where. 

There has been consequentlya more extended use of potash 
salts in agriculture, though it is mainly the cheaper forms knowui* 
as *‘:Kainit” that have found favour. The term “Kainit,” 
though originally one applied to a ^It of definite chemical 
composition and containing salts of magnesia and lime as well 
as of potash and soda, is now given generally to potash salfe 
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which contain the equivalent of from 14 to 20 per cent, of potash. 
The prices, which have been largely in buyers’ favour, have been 
very stable, viz., for 14 per cent, of potash 475. 6d, per ton 
and for 20 per cent, 625. 6d. per ton. Similarly, the prices for 
sulphate of potash and muriate of potash have been stable at 
£12 and £8 per ton respectively. 

As a consequence of the above, one hears little now of Kiln 
Dust. One sample sent me of this gave the following analysis :— 

Per cent. 

Moisture.8*78 

Orgamc matter 76*20 

Sand . . . . . . . . . 14*4:7 

Potash ........ 1*39 

This had been offered as “ a wonderfully cheap manure for 
potatoes ” and as being very rich in potash, the price being 
£4 105. per ton free on i^il. My analysis showed that there was 
under one and a half per cent, of potash, and the price worked 
out at 665. per unit of potadi, whereas the current rate was about 
35 . 6d. per unit I My correspondent, on receiving my report, 
was just able to stop delivery, the material fortunately having 
been purchased subject to anatysls. 

7. Lime. 

(а) Ground Lime. 

(б) Oyster Shells. 

(c) Carbonate of Lime. 

A paper read by me at the Farmers’ Club, and which has been 
already referred to, has been responsible for numerous enquiries 
which I have received on the liming of land. Also a number of 
samples were sent me, and my experience was, as previously, 
that I found those of lump lime to be decidedly the best. While 
fully admittmg the advantage of ground lime in respect of better 
distribution, and the facility for putting on small quantities at 
a time, my experience has been that ground lime is almost 
univer^y of inferior quality to lump lime. Indeed, I can 
hardly mention a firm who will supply it of equal quality to the 
Imnp lime. ISther it is not made at all, or firms, like the Buxton 
lime Firms, Ltd., have given it up in favour of special prepara¬ 
tions which, while undoubtedly being in nice and suitable 
condition for application, must necessarily be relatively dear. 
Out of the different samples of ground Hme analysed by me during 
the year, I have only had one really good one, and that was from 
a d^very which, I ordered for use on my otm farm, and which 
contained 92J per cent, of lime. The following are instances of 
samples sent me by members; 
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(a) GBOtJND Limb. 



1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

! 

5 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina . 

7*96 

6*41 

1*98 

! 1-09 

4-95 

Lime. 

47-63 

64*45 

69*18 

81*98 

62*65 

Magnesia. 

23-24 

4*65 

4*671 

12*66 

11*61 

Carbonic Acid, Water, &c- 

16-62 

18*27 

13*39} 

Silica ....... 

6-76 

6*22 


4*27 

20*79 

j 





100*0 


No. 1 was sent from Herefordshire. It was called ‘"Derby¬ 
shire ground burnt agricultural lime/’ and cost 39^. a ton. 
It was not well ground and was a magnesian lime, in my opinion, 
unsuitable for agricultural use. The price of 395. a ton, con¬ 
sidering that I can myself get lime at the price of 355. 9d. per 
ton deSvered, is excessive for such a lime as this. 

No. 2. This came from Perthshire and had cost 495. 6i. per 
ton. It was an inferior sample, not being very well ground 
either. 

No. 3. This came from Yorkshire and cost 395. Id. per ton 
delivered. It compares, it will be seen, very badly with the 
lime which I obtained for my own farm at 365. 9d. a ton deliv¬ 
ered. 

No. 4 was sent me from Surrey. It was well ground, an^d, 
though it contained a good deal of carbonic acid, possibly owing 
to imperfect burning, or to subsequent exposure to atmosphere, 
it was of fair quality. It cost 325. 3d. per ton delivered. 

No. 6. Tto came from Wiltshire and was supposed to con¬ 
tain 83*6 per cent, of lime. It cost 395. 6d. per ton delivered. 
It contained only 62^ per cent, of lime, and, though finely 
ground, had a quantity of coal in it. The sellers, a C!o-operative 
Association domg business at Bristol, explained that a wrong 
lot had been sent and made an aUowance of 125. 6d. per ton. 

(6) Oystbb Shbixs. 

Moisture, Organic matter, &c. . . • • 7*7$ 

Oxide of Iron and Alumina . . . . *99 

Carbonate of lime ; . . . - . 86*54 

Insoluble Siliceous matter - . ■ • 

100*00 

This *was finely ground and could be obtained in Kent for the 
mere pa^^ent of carriage, which came to seven or eight shillings 
a tbn. For the purpose of l^tening stiff or clay land, and such 
as.requireB lime, the material would be distinctly useful. 
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(c) Cabbonate of LnkiE. 


Oxide of Iron and Alumina .... *42 

Lime ......... 39*95 

Magnesia ........ *32 

Silica ........ *52 

Water, Carbonic Acid, &c. .... 68*79 


100-09 

Caustic Lime.3*85 

Carbonate of Lime ...... 64*46 


This was refuse from a manufacturing process. It cost 
6s, per ton at Widnes and could be got in Shropshire for 13s. per 
ton delivered. It was finely divided and was easy of applica¬ 
tion, and would just about pay to get for land that needs liming. 

Miscellaneotts. 

Bvjgar Beet, 

Samples sent me from the March district gave the following 
results:— 

Percentage of 123 4 56 7 89 10 

Sugar ill Pkiots . 15-5 16*7 17-1 17-7 17*9 18*9 14*3 13*7 16*7 15*5 


Hops^ Hop Leaves and Hop Bine, 

The following analyses of different parts of the Hop plant 
will be of interest. 



Hops 

Hop LeaTes 

Hop Bine 


In 

natoral 

state 

In 

dried 

state 

In 

natural 

state 

In 

dried 

state 

In 

natural 

state 

In 

dried 

state 

Moisture. 

61*41 


49*93 


64*32 


^'Organic Matter .... 

35*46 

91*90 

40*17 

80*24 

33*04 

92*61 

* Phosphoric Acid 

•47 

1*22 

•34 

•68 

-17 

*48 

Lime.. . 

•49 

1*27 

4-34 

8*68 

•71 

2*00 

Magnesia. 

^Alkalies, Carbonic Acid, Ox¬ 

•21 

•55 

-86 

1*72 

-18 

-61 

ide of Icon, Alumina, etc. 

1*72 

4*45 

3*60 

7-16 

1-54 

4*27 

Silica and Sand . . . . 

•24 

•61 

•76 

1*62 

•04 i 

•13 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

^containing Nitrogen . .. 

1-48 

3*83 

1*88 

3*76 

•74 1 

2-09 

equal to Ammonia ... 

1*79 

4*65 

2*28 

4*57 

•91 1 

2-54 

* equal to Phosphate of Lime 

1*02 

2*66 

•74 

1-48 

-37 1 

1-04 

® containing Potash , . • 

-88 

2-28 

-68 

1*15 

*52 i 

.1 

1-46 
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These analyses show in particular the relatively high percen¬ 
tages of potash and phosphoric acid present in the Hops them¬ 
selves, the Bine being the poorest in phosphoric acid. On the 
other hand, the Leaves are very rich in lime and the Hops least 
so. Magnesia, again, is prominent in the leaves, but not in the 
other parts. Both Hops and Leaves contain more nitrogen than 
the Bine. 

^e following is a list of the samples sent to me by Members 
during the twelve months, December 1, 1923, to ITovember 30, 
1924 


Linseed Cake . 15 

Cotton Cake and Meal ...... 10 

Compound IFeeding Cake and Meal . . . .49 

Palm Nut Cake ..2 

Ground Nut Cake.2 

Cereals, 0£Eals, &o. ....... 39 

Silage.4 

Superphosphate ....... 12 

Compound Manures . . . . . .12 

Baw and Steamed Bones . . . . .8 

Meat Meals ... .... 3 

Meat and Bone Meals.. 2 

Fish Meals.8 

Basic Slag.11 

North African Phosphate . , , ,2 

Sulphate of Ammonia.5 

Flue Dust, Soot, &c. , ..3 

Potash Materials . . , . . . . , 9 

Shoddy, &c. ♦ . . . . . . .25 

lime. Chalk, &g. . . . . . . .33 

Milk, Butter, . . . . ♦ : . , 24 

Waters. ... 24 

Soils . . . . . , ., . . 27 

Miscellaneous . . . . , ‘ . . 26 


355 

J. Augustus Voblckbb. 

1 Tudor Street, B«C.4. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1924 OF THE 
BOTANIST 

The somewhat exceptional climatic conditions of the year 
1923-4 had a marked influence on the nature of the enquiries 
received by the Botanical Department. During the latter 
months of 1923 they consisted, as is usually the case, of enquiries 
regarding the germinating capacity of samples of wheat and 
winter oats which were required for immediate sowing. This 
operation was carried but with difficulty and under unsatis- 
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factory conditions in many parts of the country, TOth the result 
that the plant had not made its normal growth before the 
winter set in. By the beginning of 1924 it was evident that 
many of the autumn-sown crops, especially on the heavier lands, 
were sufEeiing considerably from the climatic conditions. Those 
sown sufSciently early to have become well established by the 
middle of November were, in general, standing the weather 
satisfactorily, but the later sowings were often in a bad condition. 
The rapid ^ternation of frosts and thaws so characteristic of 
the year continued well on into the spring, and even where no 
damage resulted from the actual freezing of the plants the 
heaving of the top layers of the soil broke their root-holds with 
disastrous consequences. The long-continued winter was bound 
to test out the practices which had come into being as the result 
of a succession of unusually mild ones. The practice of replac¬ 
ing a portion of the spring-sown oat crop by autumn sowings, 
primarily with the object of avoiding the attacks of frit-fly, had 
become fairly general and the results had proved satisfactory 
in perhaps the majority of oases. Unfortunately, instead, of 
trusting solely to hardy forms such as the grey and black winter 
oats, known from the experience of many years to winter safely 
as a rule, some of the ordinary spring oats were finding their 
way into the winter shifts. Such forms as Bountiful and 
Supreme^ for instance, which had come through the previous 
three winters in safety and cropped very satisfactorily, were 
^wn somewhat extensively. They failed to withstand the 
conditions of 1923-4, and on the heavier lands the crops were 
frequently completely crippled. One of the newer oats, Mar¬ 
vellous, stated to be suitable for winter sowing, failed in the 
same fashion and showed once for all that its winter hardiness 
could not be relied on. From data collected early in the spring it 
failed very generally on the wetter types of soils, but it succeeded 
here and there on the lighter, well-drained types, especially when 
sown somewhat late and then well rolled. 

The cold was not intense enough to damage wheat, which 
is normally a hardier plant, to any great extent, and crop failures 
must be ascribed to the lifting of the young plants. Many of 
these failures offered one of the most difficult problems the 
grower has to face, namely to decide whether the remaining 
plant is thick enough to leave or whether it should be ploughed 
out or patched. Patching is best carried out by cross-drffling 
with an early maturing wheat such as Red Marvel, but supplies 
of seed were so difficult to obtain that many were driven to make 
use of barley in its place and put up with a mixed crop suitable 
only for feeding purposes. 

By the early spring it was evident that the heavy-land 
farmers were at a disadvantage compared mth those farming 
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lighter soils, and as the season went on it became clear that, 
barring some disaster, the latter would experience an unusually 
satisfactory year. But from then onwards until one of the 
most dijQ&cult harvests of recent years had been gathered in, 
there were cohtmuous threats of crop failures either from exces¬ 
sive rain or from epidemics of disease. 

The abnormal conditions were associated, as was to be 
expected perhaps, with unusual outbreaks of plant diseases. 
Potato blight (Phytophfhora infestans) put in an appearance 
very early in the year, its coming being heralded by importations 
of large quantities of early potatoes in a badly diseased con¬ 
dition from the Channel Islands. The jSrst outbreak to which 
the attention of the Botanical Department was called occurred 
in Wiltshire, on a crop of Early Eclipse. Specimens from this 
crop were received in the first week of June, that is some six 
weeks earlier than the disease usually becomes sufficiently 
abundant to be noticed. Its presence had ‘been detected a 
week or so earlier and the crop had been sprayed to prevent 
the fungus from, spreading to adjoining main crops. But even 
so the fruiting stage of the fungus was abundant on the foliage 
and stems. Fortunately for the potato-growers, comparatively 
low temperatures prevailed through the season and did much 
to prevent a severe epidemic. Had it not been for this the 
1924 crop would probably have been a failure, for the conditions 
for spraying were exceptionally bad. 

The bean crop, especially in the southern counties, was 
considerably damaged by an obscure bacterial disease, the 
symptoms of which are accurately described by its popular 
name “ chocolate spot.” Though to befound almost inyariably, 
it rarely appears to cause much loss. But in the spring of 1924 
the attaclm were so severe that some crops were completely 
defoliated and consequently had to be ploughed in. In other 
cases the yield was below *&e average owing to the partial loss 
of the foliage. 

The barley crop on the lighter soils was more satisfactory 
than might have been expected, but on stiflE sods like those of 
the bcjiulder-clay regions it was often a more or less complete 
failure. In the middle of June fields were to be seen in which 
the plants were only some six inch^ in height, and the foliage 
of a pale primrose-green colour* The yields were negligible* and 
it would have been better policy to abandon the crop and clean 
the land instead of trustmg to a crop recovery. The fungoid 
pests were less in evidence than usual, with the exception of 
Helminthosporium in fields of winter-sown six-row barley. The 
attacks w^ so serious that the yield was probably diminished 
tb one-half the normal by the killing of the ears soon after their 
emergence from Wie leaf 
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The common pests of the wheat crop—^mildew, yellow rust 
and bunt—were no worse than usual, if as bad. But a second 
rust species, Puccinia triticina or brown rust, which has been 
noted frequently during the past five years, was very prevalent. 
It did comparatively little damage to the early ripening crops, 
but where maturation was delayed through late planting, or 
the vigorous growth due to the scantiness of the plant or the 
check caused by water Jogging of the soil its effects were serious. 
The outbreak on the foliage probably passed unnoticed by those 
unfamiliar with the fungus, but the blackening of the leaf 
sheaths and of the top joint of the straw -was so unusual an 
appearance that many enquiries were made. In badly attacked 
crops the grain was shrivelled and the yields smaller than antici¬ 
pated. 

Fungoid pests were troublesome to the fruit-growers as well. 
Most of the usual ones put in an appearance early in the season, 
but with the exception of the scab which attacks apples and. 
pears they were not more virulent than in more ordinary sea¬ 
sons. The scab, however, revelled in the weather conditions 
and took a heavy toll of the abundant pear crop and of an apple 
crop, which early in the season promi^ to be more valuable 
than usuiedi, It attacked the young fruits soon after the petals 
h^ fallen an4 much that escaped then became iofected towards 
the end of the summer. Even when sustained attempts to 
control it were made they failed, and there can be little doubt 
that a plentiful supply of infective material, in the form of 
leaves and twigs carrying the fungus, will be available for start¬ 
ing up fresh outbreaks in the coming year. 

At the end of the year the list of pests contained more species 
than it has during the past ten years. But long as it is, the only 
unusual one in it is the brown rust. Its most striking feature, 
perhaps, is to be found in the comparatively small number of 
enquiries regarding the whole group of mildews and such diseases 
of the potato as black-leg, curl and mosaic. 

Although 1923-4 was undoubtedly one of the worst “ weed- 
years ” there has been this century, specimens sent in for identir 
fication were not particularly numerous. Amongst the few of 
any general interest was the common persicaria {Polygonum 
Persicaria), which was sent in three times once from an old 
pasture and twice from newly sown grassland where it was said 
to be colonizing the ground rapidly. Its presence is usually a 
symptom of inadequate dramage. Unfortunately there are 
grounds for thinking that the effects of the past se^on will be 
felt in the coming year. It was very diBlcult, if not impossible, 
in many parts of the country to carry out the usual cleaning 
operations of the spring and early summer, and annual wee£ 
seeded down abundantly before attempts could be made to 
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exterminate them. The perennial weeds also, such as docks and 
thistles, responded well to these conditions and the lodging of 
the barley and oat crops often revealed an amazing growth 
of these plants. Left exposed to the light and air, they seeded 
freely, and by the time the crops were gathered most of the seed 
had been shed. 

As was the case in the previous year, several members sent 
flowering specimens of more or less uncommon grasses such as 
HoUus mollis^ a near relative of Yorkshire fog, Agrostis spica- 
vervbi, a grass somewhat resembling golden oat grass, and Brachy- 
podium sylvaticum, false brome, asking whether they were of 
any agricultural value. Such species are often locally abundant 
on soils which, owing either to their extreme lightness or extreme 
heaviness, do not carry a vegetation composed of the ordinary 
agricultural grasses, but even so their value is probably small. 

Those who were putting land down to grass in 1924 were 
exceptionally fortunate, for as the result of the continuous 
freezing and thawing of the surface soil an excellent tilth was 
obtained without much labour or expense, and further, during 
March good sowing conditions were prevalent. The rains of 
April and the early part of May came opportunely and were distri¬ 
buted so uniformly that over the greater part of the country, 
if not everywhere, the chances of the seedling grasses drying 
out were non-existent. Under these favourable conditions the 
grass grew with great rapidiiy, and by the end of May much of 
the new permanent grassland was well covered, and givhag 
promise of the formation of a close sward in a month or two 
rather than in a year or two. A query received in June as to 
how a laid crop should be treated may serve to show how 
rapid growth was when the opportunity for sowing early had 
been taken and all conditions were favourable. 

The grassland enquiries were for the most part concerned 
with the management of young fields. Several referred to the 
abundant crops of clovers produced by the use of basic slag, 
and one to a large crop of meadow vetchling {Lathyrus prcdensis) 
resulting from its use. The weeds of permanent grassland 
received less attention than has been the case for the last ten 
years. Amongst the few reported oh were yellow rattle, per- 
sicaria, and soft brome grass. 

Cereals predominated in the seed samples sent for testing. 
Those of 1923 gro^h were, on the whole, veiy satisfactory with 
regard to their germination and their freedom from bimt in the 
case of wheat. The clover sample were less numerous than in 
the preceding year, consisting of oidy nine of red clover, one of 
wild wMte clover, and two each of sainfoin and black medick. 
Whilst the germination was good the purity was generally un¬ 
satisfactory, and with the exception of the sainfoins aU would 
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have been better for cleaning with more efficient tackle than the 
ordinary farm can provide. The germination of the 1924 growth 
has proved better than the appearance of the samples indicated. 
The presence of sprouted grain was only to be expected, but in 
the worst sample examined so far it only amounted to 6 per 
cent. The mean value of the germinating capacity of some 30 
samples of wheat was 95 per cent. The figure seems high, for 
almost every sample was abnormally moist, and one exception¬ 
ally damp one, which was dried out as a matter of curiosity, 
was found to contain 24 per cent, of moisture. 

Amongst plants which had either proved poisonous to live 
stock or were suspected of being so, were Ranunmlus sceleratus^ 
the celery-leaved Eanunculus, Solanum nigrum^ black night¬ 
shade, and garden forms of l^tmospora and Ehododendron, 
The buttercup is unquestionably a dangerous species. Though 
not widely distribute in this country, it is abundant in sorae 
localities, generally as a ditchside wee. It is an annual which 
can easily be exterminated by preventing the formation of seeds 
'by mowing. The black nigh^hade is probably harmless, and 
as it is only common as a weed of arable land stock are not often 
likely to have access to it. The Eetinospora (species not re- 
porte) may possibly have been iresponsible for a case of poison¬ 
ing. little is known with regard to the poisonous properties 
of conifers and stock usually refrain from eating any of them 
with the exception of yew^one of the most dangerous of all 
plants. 

E. H. Bipfen. 

of Agriculture, 

Cambridge. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1924 OF 
THE ZOOLOGIST. 

Iira!R0DtrcTi03sr. 

The year 1924 was remarkably uneventful as regards insect 
pests. AppKoations for advice were extraordinarily few in 
nximber during the summer months and such cases of attack 
as were reported seldom presented any points of special interest. 
This te l^gely to be accoxmted for by the unusual weather 
conditions. In the spring there were signs of seodous impending 
attacks by various p^^ were abruptly checked by the 

heavy rains, and l^r on some of the cu^mary injurious 
insects^ such as gr^h-fiy, wi^ practically absent, while such 
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as were present attracted little attention because tlieic effect 
was small in comparison with that of the general weather 
conditions, which alone were sufficient to account for the partial 
failure of many crops. 

It was noticeable that many of the common pests made a 
very late appearance, and that fact much mitigated the iujuiy 
done by them, for the plants attacked had made good growth 
before their arrival. Those least adversely affected by the 
heavy rains were such pests as wireworm and eelworm, while 
slugs were abnormally plentiful and were the outstanding animal 
pests of the year, ^king toll of aU manner of crops. The 
dearth of important insect attacks was less marked in the I!ruit 
section, where caterpillars of a considerable number of different 
moths were reported to be at work, though green-fly, so abundant 
in 1923, was practically absent. On the whole the weather 
conditions appeared to be greatly more favourable to fungoid 
than to insect pests, and on the latter there is little of interest 
to report. 

A certain number of animal parasites, and of insects infesting 
houses and stored products have been sent for identification. 

Cereals, 

None of the insect pests of cereals were much in evidence 
durhag the past season. I received no complaints of wheat 
bulb-fly, ^d frit-fly m so prevalent in 1922, though it 
occurred here and there, did comparatively little harm. In 
some cases the second attack—in the ear—was more noticeable 
than the <lune attack, which is generally by far the more 
•destructive. 

There was a certain amouxxt of gout-fly in barley> and some 
rather bad cases of eelworm in oats were notified. Mr- Harper 
Gray finds that in the north “ Marvellous ” is not a safe winter 
oat, as it seems to be especially Mable to eelworm attack. It is 
not difficult to imderstand that eelworm should be prevalent 
in a year unfavourable to the ordinary com flies, for it would 
be unaffected by the heavy rains, which must have destroyed 
myriads of such frail insect as frit-flies. So, also, with wire- 
worm, which, as usual, did considerable damage to com croj«. 

Roots. 

There is Kttle of interest to report in this section. The 
most universal pest was slu^. Other attacks notified were 
root-maggots, seed-beetles, mangold-fly, mud-beetles and a 
. case of cockchafer grabs destroying sugar beet. Mangold-fly 
attacks were very locals and often very late, so that good growth 
had been mad© before much desiaruction of leaf. The mud- 
b^tle, Hekphorus rtigoms^ seems to be a pest which is on the 
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increase unless it has often been overlooked and its injury 
attributed to wireworm. Though belonging to a group of 
beetles of which many live in the water, this species is by no 
means confined to swampy ground. It generally attacks late- 
sown turnips, gnawing and disfiguring the roots, but it is recorded 
to have destroyed lettuces following after turnips. 

Pabim: A3sri) Gakdbn Crops. 

There is little doubt that slugs did more harm in gardens 
and allotments in 1924 than any other single pest. They were 
particularly severe on the cabbage tribe, for they were abundant 
all through the season and in many cases cleared off the young 
plants, while the cabbage caterpillars, though they eventually 
became very numerous, made so late an appearance that the 
plants were for the most part well grotm. These latter were 
more than usually destructive to sprouts, which were far enough 
advanced to attract the caterpillars to the new shoots. 

Garden peas were threatened in ,the spring with a bad attack 
of Sikma weevils, and wotdd doubtless have suffered severely 
had the weather remained dry, but they were saved by the 
rains. Pea Th3dps attacks were similarly checked and did 
little harm. On the other hand the Pea Moth {Cydia nigricana) 
was more injurious than I have ever known it, and this was 
probably due to the fact that the weather was fine just at the 
time when the moth was about, while the development of its 
caterpillar in the pod would be unaffected by external influ¬ 
ences. It was exceptionally troublesome this year, but it is an 
annual nuisance in gardens and allotments and is apparently 
on the increase, and it is desirable that more notice should 
be taken of it. Its comparative absence in field peas is, of 
course, due to rotation. A short account of this pest may be 
given here. 

In shelling peas—especially late varieties—^it is a common 
experience to find one or more small yellowish caterpillars in 
the pod, feeding on the seeds. This year, pod after pod woxild 
be found to contain two or three such caterpillars, and a large 
proportion of the peas in the later crops had to be rejected 
as too badly damaged for use. It was particularly noticeable 
in pods which were kept for seed, a large pod often yielding no 
more than two or three sound seeds. The caterpillars are those 
of a small torfarix moth which appears in June and lays eggs in 
the pea blossoms, and the tiny caterpillars which hatch out enter 
the developing pods without doing them any immediate injury. 
Their objective is the seeds, and to destroy these at the outset 
would be suicidal, and it is not till they are well grown that they 
are attacked and afford suffident food for the caterpillars to 
attain maturity. Early peas generally escape—^presumably 
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because the moth has not appeared at their time of blossoming. 
When the caterpillars are fully fed they leave the pods and 
go to earth, where they hibernate as chrysalids, giving rise to 
moths the following year. When the last crop of peas has been 
gathered there are always many pods left which were rejected 
as too old or diseased. These are sure to contain pea-moth 
caterpillars, and care should be taken to destroy them, and not 
merely to throw them on the rubbish heap. But most will 
already have gone to earth, and in a garden next year’s peas 
will not be far to seek, so that it is very desirable to make 
some attempt to destroy the chrysalids in the soil. Miss 
Ormerod recommended the plan of coUecting the haulm and 
other rubbish, laying it along the rows where the infested peas 
stood, and burning it there, so as to destroy at once the cater¬ 
pillars surviving in the pods and the chrysalids in the surface soil. 

Though fields peas are less liable to attack, pretty severe 
infestations are occasionally met with, in which case deep 
ploughing is advisable. 

Celery-fly was one of the pests which appeared much later 
than usual this year, but then became very abundant. In 
October one saw many rows in which nearly every leaf was 
blistered, but growth was no longer active and the stalks were 
but little injured. Asparagus beetle is always present to some 
extent, and some very bad attacks were notified during the 
past season- 

A correspondent wrote to say that in 1923 a clover crop was 
so badly infested with seed-w^vil thiat it only yielded two 
bushels of seed per acre, and that the weevil was more abundant 
than ever this season. This well illustrates the danger of allowing 
a badly diseased crop to go to seed, for not only is the yield 
unsatisfactory but myriads of weev^ are bred to give future 
trouble. If a crop is badly attacked—as is easily seen by the 
number of dead-looking clover heads which on examination 
are found to contain the maggots—^it should be out at once and 
used for fodder, or stored in a silo, which would effectually dispose 
of the pest. 

Fninr. 

The only aphis of which I received complaints was the 
Woolly Aphis. Other species appeared in due course but were 
practically exterminated by the heavy rains, and their com¬ 
parative absence contrasted remarkably with their extreme 
abundance in 1923. Caterpillars of various kinds were, however, 
plentiful, and the number of different species, with different 
habits, which now infest our fruit tre^ renders the problem of 
sprayii^ a very difficult one. And the difficulty is increased 
in a mixed orchard by the vaiying dates of blossoming of the 
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difierent trees. When the outstanding pest was the winter- 
moth it was fairly easy to deal with it, but already in some 
districts its place seems to be taken by tortrix moths which 
can fly perfectly well, and are not amenable to the banding 
treatment. Then again there are such comparatively new pests 
as Qsipsid bugs, for which the spraying is of a different nature 
and at a different date. In fact it is no longer possible to suggest 
methods and dates of treatment suitable to aU cases, and the 
special pests most abundant in any particular fruit garden have 
to be mamly considered. 

Last year I called attention to Sir George Watt’s assertion 
that black currants«could be cured of “ big bud ” by firing. So 
far the method is only in the experimental stage, and much further 
trial is necessary before it can be recommended as a practical 
measure. Sir Gem^e has certainly demonstrated that, if 
properly carried out, it results in more than 90 per cent, of the 
plants sendii^ up strong, mite-free shoots during the ensuing 
summer, but what requires to be known is how the method 
compare, in expense, and in the mpidity' and weight of future 
crops, with the old method of grubbing up and re-planting. 
It would he a very intecesihig experiment to tcy the two pla^ 
mmultanepusly in zieighbouring plots where yield could 
be directly compared. Unfortunately firing does not cure 
\rev;eimon,' 

I was not able to persuade anyone to try the firing method 
; on any considerable scale last season, but one correspondent, 
Mr. Charles F. lilathieson, reports of some bushes that he burned 
respieotively in November and February: “ The bushes cut and 
burned on November 19 have made good growth, and as far as 
1 can tell are free from big bud, as they look clean and healthy. 
Those burned on February 1, although weaker in growth, also 
look clean. They were younger than the first ones fired.” I 
was unable to find any mite in the shoots Mr. Mathieson sent me. 

Meanwhile some success is reported of other methods of 
combating the pest. There is no doubt that Mr. Goude’s plan 
of taking “ green ” cuttings has come to stay. The new growths 
are at ^t free from mite even on infested bushes, and make 
remarkable progress when removed and struck. Then it is 
found that spraying infested plants, when the leaves are about 
the size of a shilUug, with lime and sulphur of winter strength 
does them no permanent injury but checks the mite, and teiat 
another (weaker) spraying as soon as the fruit is gathered is of 
addition^ use. 

MisotixiAotous Noot^ 

There have been several cases reported of furniture or store 
rooms infested by mites. The parriqular species has usually 
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been either CflycipJiagus domesticus or Tyroglyphus hngior —^the 
former being sometimes a distinct nuisance and very difficult 
to get rid of. On two occasions, however, the mites complained 
of turned out to be only casual visitors to the house, being of a 
group which is parasitic not on stored foods but on animals. 
In one case they were traced to starlings’ nests under the eaves, 
whence they had wandered through the open window into the 
bedroom, and they quickly disappeared when the nests were 
cleared away. In the other case mice were the probable 
hosts.” 

A year seldom passes without the receipt of some enquiry 
about hair-worms [Gordius aquaticris ),—^very thin worms several 
inches long which occur sometimes in water-taps, or in grass 
after rain. They are quite harmless, but have an interesting 
life-history, their early stages being passed as parasites in water 
insects. 

Cecil WARBinaToisr. 

School of Agriculture. 

Oambridge. 
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Devonshire, Duke of Carr, Biohasdson 

Northbrook, Earl of Cornwallis, CoL 

Burrell, Sir Merbik B. Courthope, Col. G. L 
Gbeenall, Sir Gilbert Crutohle?, Percy. 

Avelino, T. L. 

Journal and Education Committee, 

Cornwallis, Col. Burrell, Sir Mbrrik B. Disbrowe-Wise,Co1 

{Chainnan) Adeane, C. Luddington, J. L. 

Bledisloe, I^rd Brooklebank, Bev. C. H. Mansell, Alfred 

Fitzwaltbr, Lord Chapman, W. W. Mathews, Ernest 

Mludmay op Flexe, Lord Colxman-Bogers, C. Piuoe, F. Hamlyn 

Bowen-Jonbs, Sir J. B. Courthope, CoL G. L. Wheeler, Col. 

Chemical Committee, 

LUDBINOTON, j. L. BxTRKITT, W. BSYNAim, F. 

{Ghairman) Falconer, J. Sample, 0. H. 

Bledisloe, l^rd Greaves, B, M. Siloock^ T. B. ' 

Harlech, Lord Middxeton, G. Smith, Fred 

Bowen-Jones, Sir J. B. Nbilson, B. B. Soiurville, Prof. 

CoTTEBELL, Shr John Olxveb>Bbllasxs, Capt. B, Tayzar, 0*^ Howard 

Brooklehubst, H. D. Patterson, B, G. . Whetham, C. D; 

Botanical and Zoological Coxmnittee. 
Coltuan-Bogers, C. Newton, Sir Douglas Llewelyn. CoL 

(Chairman) Brooklbhurst, H, D. Mavr, G. P. 

Fitzwaltbr, Lord Brown, Davis Taylor, C. Howard 

Bowen-Jones, Sir J. B. Cornwallis, Col. Wheeler, Col. 

Hazeerigg, Sir A. G, . Courthope, Col. G. L. 

Veterinary Committee. 

Northbrook, Earl of Bell, John,. .Manseli^ Alpred 

(Ohainnan) Brown, Davis Mathews, Ernest 

MiTiPMAY OP Fietb, Lord Burke, U, Boland Montgomery, A. H. 

Parker, Hon. C. T. Carr, Bichabdson Overman, Henry 

Burrell, Sir Mebrik B. Chapman, W. W. Silcock, T. B. 

Oottebell, Sir John Oeutohlby, Percy Smith, Fred 

Gxlbey, Sir Walter Disbrowe-Wxse, Col. Stanyporth, Ck^. 

MoFadyban, Prof. Sir J. Fenwick, E. Guy Strakbr, F. 

Ashton, T. W. Gates, B. J. Tanner, E, C. ; 

Behrens, Major Geive Harris, Joseph Thornton, F, H, 


Greaves, B. M. 
Harrison, W. 
Mansell, Alpred 
Mathews, Ernest 
Wheeler, Col. 
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Standings Committees. 


Stock Prizes Committee. 
Cabb, Richabdsois^ Chapican, W. W. 

(Chairman) Cbutohuey, Percy 

Northbrook, Earl of Fenwick, E. Guy 

Harlech, Lord Greaves, R. M. 

Burrell, Sir Merbie R. Hobbs, Robert 
C oTTEKBiiL, Sir John Howedss, B. 

Gbeenalii, Sir Gilbert Mansell, Alfred 

Hazlebigo, Sir A. G. Mathews, Ernest 

Ashton, T. W. Montgomery, A. M 

Behrens, Major Clive Myatt, John 

Brocklebank, Rev. C, H. Neilson, R. B. 

Brow, Davis Overman, Henry 


Rea, G. G. 
Sherwood, S. R. 
SlLCOCK, T. B. 
Smith, Fred 
Tanner, E. C. 
Tindall, 0. W. 

WICKH AM-Bo YNTON, 

T. L. 

The Stewards of 
Live Stock 


Judges Selection Committee .—Bams as Stock Frizes CommiUee. 


Stanyforth, Lt.-CoL 
(Chairman) 
Aveuno, T. I.. 

Belt., John 
Borke, C. Roland 
Courthopb, Col. G. L. 
Oeutobley, Percy 
Evens, John 


Implement Committee. 

Falconer, J. 

Garrett, Col. 
Gbeaves, R. M. 
Harrison, W. 
Howkins, B. 
Luddxnoton, J. L. 
Middleton, G. 

Myatt, John 


Overman, Henry 
Patterson, R. G. 
Ransome, E. C. 
Sample, C. H. 
Sherwood, S. R. 
Wheeler, CoL 
The Steward of 
Implements 


Sbowyard Works Committee. 
Greenall, Sir Gilbert Bell, John 

{Chairman) Burke, U. Roland 

Burrell, Sir Mrrrik Carr, Richardson 

HAZLERiGQySir A. G. Grutchlby, Percy 

Ashton, T. W. Harrison, W. 

Aveling, T« L. Kezlson, R. B. 


Overman, Henry 
Rea, G. G, 

Sample, C. H. 
STANYFORTH,Lt. -Col. 
Tindall, C. W. 


Committee of Selection and General Purposes. 
Parker, Hon. C. T. Harlech, Lord Courthope, Col. 

(Chairman) Hazleriog, Sir A. G. Greaves, R, M. 
The President Burke, TJ. Roland 

And the Chairman of each of the Standing Committees. 


Dairy and Produce Committee. 


Mathews, Ernest 

[Chairman) 
Bledisloe, Lord 
Fitzwalter, Lord 
Parker, Hon. C. T. 
Burrell, Sir Merrik R. 
Ashton, T. W. 

Carr, Richardson 


Crutchley* Percy 
Disbrowb-Wisb, Col. 
Evens, John 
Everard, W. L. 
Fenwick, E3. Guy 
Greaves, R. M. 

Oliver-Bellasis, Capt R. 
Overman, Henry 


SiLCOCK, T. B. 
Smith, Fred 
Somerville, Prof. 
Wheeler, CoL 
Whbtham, C. D. 
Williams, Prof. R. 
Stenhousb 


Horticultural Committee. 

Gbeenall, Sir G. (Chairman). Hazleriog, Sir A. G. 


Research Committee. 

Devoi^hibb, Duke of Cobnwaxlzs, Col. 

(ChairmarC) Evens, John 

Bledisloe, Lord Greaves, B. M. 

Burrell, Sir Merbik R. Hobbs, Robert 

Adeane, cl . Luddxnoton, J, L. 

Burkett, W* Mathews, Ernest 


Miln, G. P. 
Overman, Henry 
SOMBRVILLB,Prof.W, 
Tomkinson, Major 
Whetham, C. D- 



Stmding Committees, ^ 

General Chester Committee. 

The Whole Coimcil, with the following representatives of the Local 
Cozninittee 

The Mayob off Chesteb Kebr, Major Basil, D.S.C. Wickham, Aid. R. T. 
Fbost, Sir John M. Lyon, Lt.-Ool. Charles Clark, Major H. 'k 
Babboue, Major Robert Morris, Rowe Denton ^ 

CooKRiLL, Councillor G. P. Wall, Alderman A. Dickson, J. H. i 

{Joint Hon, Sees,) 

Honorary Director.—Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V-0. 
Secretary.—^T. B. Turner, 16 Bedford Square, W.C.l. 

EiUoroJ Journal — C. S. Obwin, M. A., jS'cAoo^ of Mural Economy, Oxford. 
CorhauUing Chemist ,— Dr. J. Augustus Voblckeb, M.A., 1 Tudor St., E.C,4, 
ConsuUing Veterinary Surgeon ^— Prof. Sir John McFabyban, Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, N.W.l. 

Botanist .— Prof. Sir R. H. Biefen, F.R.S., School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 
Zoologiet ,— Cecil Wabburton, M.A., School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 
CorhsuUing Engineer .— F. S. Courtney, 26 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 
Swrv^or .— Charles H. R. Naylor, Smith*a Bank Chambers, Derby. 
Publisher .— John Murray, 60a Albemarle Street, W.l. 

Solicitors .— Garrard, Wolve, Gaze & Clarke, 13 Suffolk Street, S.W.l. 
Bankers .— ^Westminster Bank, Square,London. S. W.l. 
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JHskibiUicm of Oovemora and MmJb&ta of fte Society, 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNORS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY, AND OF ORDINARY MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 



NtniBBB OT 

OOVBBKOBS 

ASTD 

ISXMBSBS 

NTnass&or 

OfrDniAXT 

Ubicbbbs 

OT Ooxraoxxi 


129 

1 


671 

8 


110 

1 


S18 

2 


114 

1 


} 858 

* 


245 

1 


\ 443 

2 


^ 101 

1 


104 

1 


49B 

3 


249 

1 


fi63 

3 


819 

2 


224 

1 


299 

2 


309 

2 


—^5,049 

—29 


187 

1 


203 

1 


832 

2 


820 

2 


186 

1 


SOI 

2 


! 573 

3 


233 

1 


48 

1 


406 

2 


333 

2 


i 236 

1 


214 

1 


; 377 

2 


141 

1 


- 4,090 

—23 


207 ; 

1 


821 

2 


199 

1 


i 140 

1 


332 

2 


60 

1 


452 

2 


1 446 

2 


219 

1 


200 

1 


419 

2 


279 

1 


85 

1 


159 

1 


88 

1 


314 

2 


- 3,918 

—22 


263 

4 


26 

4 ' 

• 

13,346 

; 78 


OujofixT Mkmmbmi or Ooovcel 


OOBXrWALL . 
DBEBTBEmH 


DOBSBT . . . 

Haupshibe Ajn> 
Channel Islands 


IiANOASHI&B AND 
07 Man . . . 
MIDDLESEX . . 

MONEODTBSHZRE . 
KOKFOLE . . . 

KOBIBAlCFTONSHniE 
irOSTEDUBEBLAND 
STATTOKDSHDta 


Isle 


VOBXSaZBB. M JL 
SOOSLAND • . . 


DEVON c 
DUEBAX 


IiONDON . . 

Kottxngeaxhszbb 
Sdvland 


StJTTOLK 

SlTBSET . . . 

WlLTSBZBB . . 

YOBESHIBB, W.£. 

South Wales. . 


dnOSKLAND 

Olahoboan 


Hdntinodonshibh 


IlNOOLNBHIBB . 

Oztobdsbibb . 

SOXEBSBT . . 

SUSSEX . . 


WABmOKSSZBE . 
WSSTICOBLAND. 
YOBKSBIBB, 
SBELAND . . . 

Nobxb WALBS. , 


FOBEEGN COUNTfilES . , . , 

Meiib ebs with no ADDBESSES 
Gband Totals. • • . 


B. Eowkins. 

G. P. Miln; E. E Heilson ; Major 

C. W. Tomkinsooi. 

Capt. G. H. Johnstone. 

V . Eoland Burke; Lt.-Col. H. E. D. 
Disbrowe-Wise. 

A. Hiscock. 

T. W. Ashton; J. Falconer. 
Bichardson Carr. 

W. Eanison; T. B. I^oook. 

A. W. PerkiB. 

Col. Edward Cune. 

Davis Brown; Hubert Groom; 
Henry Overman. 

F. H. Thornton. 

G. G. Eea; OH. Sample: F.'Stiakex. 
John Myatt; E. G. Patterson. 
CoL E. V. V. Wheeler. 

Blajor CMve Beihrans; E. 
Twentyman. 

Eobert Dickie; A. H. Montgomery. 

B. J. GatesL 

Lord SDidmay of Flete. 

W. Burkitt; 0. Middleton. 

Sir Walter Gilbey; Hon. E. G. Strutt. 
Sir John E. G. Ctotterell. 

W. lindsay Everard; Sir A. G. 

TTftg^ftTl gg- 

W. W. Chapman; F. P. Matt¬ 
hews ; F. Hamlyn Price. 

John Bell. 

E. Guy Fenwick. 

Allred Mansell; E. Craig Tanner. 

S. E. Sherwood; Fred Smith. 
Major Dunbar Kelly. 

D. Combes. 

Lt.-Coi. G. E. Lane-Fox; G. 

Howard Taylor. 

CoL 0. Venables Uewelyn. 

Sir W. A, Mount. 

EeT. a H. Brocklehank; J. L« 
Lnddington. 

Joseph Harris. 

Hubert Alexander. 

Lord Bledisloe; H. D. Brocklehnrst. 
Sir Douglas Newton. 

T. L. Avellug; Lord Fitzwalter. 
John Evens; 0. W. Tindall. 
Eobert Hobbs. 

Lord Stradbie. 

Sir Menlk E. Burrell; Col. G. L. 
CouTtbope. 

Capt. E. Oliver-BellaBis. 

Jacob Wakefield. 

T. L. WIokham-Boynton. 

Bertram H. Barton. 

David Davies; M^or E. J. W. 
Platt. 


»Nominated Membem or CounelL 
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STATEMENT' made to the Council by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, on presenting the Accounts 
for the year 1924. 

Mr. Adeaite said that last year the Society began with a 
balance carried forward of £3,368, and the income from all 
sources during 1924 was £19,926, giving a total of £23,295. The 
payments, which included an investment of £2,500 in Conversion 
Loan, amounted to £19,421, and the balance carried forward 
at the end of the year was £3,874. 

With regard to the balance-sheet, the only matter to which 
he need refer—^he thought that it was a satisfactory one—^was 
the reserve fund. That now stood at £116,033. If the Members 
of the Council would refer to the sheet which dealt with the funds 
held by the Society upon trust, they would see that there was a 
fund held in trust that was left by the late Sir Walter Gilbey. 
That fund was very generously established by Sir Walter some 
years a^o to start an Agricultural Lectureship at Cambridge. 
At the end of twenty-one years the capital sum was to fall into 
the absolute possession of the Society, the idea being that a part 
of it should be used for the redemption of the Harewood House 
debenture stock. As a matter of fact, when Harewood House 
was sold, twenty years ago, those debentures were extinguished. 
The Finance Committee recommended that the Council should 
continue to grant the interest on the money to the University 
of Cambridge to assist the University in maintaining the 
Lectureship. He hoped that the Council would agree to that 
course being adopted. The present value of the fund was £934. 

The estimate of receipts and expenditure during the present 
year was as under ;— 

' POEECAST OF OEDINAET SECEIPTS AND EXPESnDITTJEE FOR 1923. 

(Other than In respect of the Show.) 

Prepared by direction of the Pinanoe Committee on the basis of the recommendation of 
September 21, 1905, made by the Special Committee. 

Actual figmes for 1924. 

£ JRecdpts. £ 

11,809 From Subscriptions for 1925 of Governors and Members .... 11,809 

279 From Interest on Daily Balances.250 

5,058 From Interest on Investments ..5,058 

280 From Sales of ronxnals, Text Books, Pamphlets, etc.250 

214 Advertisements in Journal . . . .210 

503 Income Tax Bepaid ... . . . . . . . — 

29 Miscellaneous ... ... ...— 

217 17.D.D. Entry Fees, etc. . — 


18,389 


17,577 








& ‘Bavenditure, 
3,246, Salary of Secretary and 0£ficfii-l Staff 
313 Pensions to Officials .... 
1,010 Pent, Lighting, Cleaning, Wages, etc. (say) 


313 

1,000 


Printing and Stationery. 800 

Postages and Telegianis.275 

Miseefianeous.400 

Journal.2,000 

Chemical Department . . *.420 

Botanical Department.250 

Zoological Department.200 

Veterinary Department.403 

Grant to Besearch Institute, University College, Heading . . . 100 

Consulting Engineer.100 

Examinations for National Diploma (E.A.S.E. Share) .... 220 

Amount set aside towards loss on Shows. 3,300 


12,880 

Exceptional Expenditure. 
2,000 Scientific Hesearch (as required) 

191 Painting and Hepairs to Society’s PTouse 
— Hepairs to Society's Pumiture 
28 Library Binding and Purchase of Books 
1,039 Legal Charges (say) .... 

56 Leaflets to Members .... 

— Trials of Sugar Beet Lifters . 

16,194 

Credit Balance; 

Estimated Heceipts 
Estimated Expenditure . 

2,195 Estimated Heceipts over Expenditure 


13,261 


2,000 

100 

150 

100 

400 

60. 

300 

16,371 


17,577 

16,371 


. 1,206 


Tlie accounts and estimates were adopted. 






















STATEMENT OE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 

JTILT 1 TO 


Correspond* 
ing figures 
for IfiSBt. 
£ 

2,500 

3,416 

1,440 

4,856 

Z2I 


12,532 

313 

156 

X3000 


179 
68 
97 
. 26 
27 


11 

7 

1,079 
36 
a ,253 
57 

3,443 


1RCCCt0t3. 

Subscription from the City of Leicester . - 

Prizes given by Agiicnltoial and Breed Societies and others 

Prizes given by Leicester Local Committee . 


€oniribuH(mto Show Fund .... 

Fees for Entry of Implements :— 
Implement Esddbltors’ Paymenis fbr Shedding 
Non-Membeis* Pees for Entry of Implements 
Fees for Entry of “ hfew Implements ” 


Fees for Entry of Live Stock :— 


£ g.d 

2,023 10 0. 
1,600 10 0 


Other Entry Fees:— 

Produce . 

mmu . 

Hoxse-jnmping Competitions . 

Plantations Competition .... 
Ordhazd and Emit Plantatioiu Competition 


Catalogue :— 

Extra I^es for PaitfonlarB of Lmplement 
Exhibits ... . 

Woodcots of ** BTew Implements ”. . 
Advettilring in Catal(^;ae . 

Sales of Implement Secrion of Catalogue 
Sales of Combined Catalogue .. 

Sales of Jumpii^ Programme.... 


18 9 0 
7 0 6 
1,088 0 & 
34 3 0 
I4IX 10 XI 
40 8 0 


£ 

2,000 


8 . d. 

0 0 


0 0 


10,164 12 8 
263 0 0 
111 0 0 


-10,588 12 8 



By 4 Hembeis* Entries @ 5L . 

20 0 

0 

5,193 

1,661 Members* Entries @81. . 

. 4,983 0 

0 

4 

3 Members* Entries @21. . 

6 0 

0 

2,577 

1,500 Members’ Entries @ 30«. 

. 2,250 0 

0 

337 

416 Members* Entries @12. . . 

416 0 

0 

48 

53 Members* Entries @ X5s. . . . 

89 15 

0 

15 

56 Members’Entries!# lOa. . 

. 28 0 

0 

27 

102 Members' Entries @ 6a. . 

26 10 

0 

73 

Entram» Fees.. 

. 13 2 

0 

6X2 

l<Ki Nbn-MeirtbeiB* Entries @62. 

600 0 

0 

X26 

75 ^on-Hembexs* Entries @82. 

225 0 

0 

6 

S^^on-Hembeia* Entries @ 22. 

16 0 

0 

5 , 

11 Kon-Mhmbers* Entries @12. 

11 0 

0 

■. I 

6]^tri«@10«.. 

3 0 

0 

^024 





Fees for Entry op Poultry:— 



141 

By Members:—618 Entries @ 5a. . 

154 10 

0 

310 

By ISTon-Members539 Entries @ 10a. . 

269 10 

0 

a 

Entranee fees. 

6 0 

0 


8,686 7 0 


480 0 0 


108 0 0 

172 1 1 
21 5 6 
37 10 0 


i 16 7 


2,808 12 2 


Carried fomid 


£2,308 12 2 £25,572 16 8 
















TURE OF THE SHOW AT LEICESTER, 

JTOLT 6, 1924. 


3.07* 


S.934- 



SSpenMtute. 

Cost of Erection op Showtard :— * a. 

TraoBfening Soclefey*s Pennanent Buildings from Ifewcastlel o oiro a n 
to Leicester (Indudlng taJdug down and re-erecting). . / ® ” 

Penciiig round Showyaid , .. 

Implement Sbeddlng 
Stock ShftddfTig 
' Pouliary and Produce Sheds 
Expexoaental Wool Shed . 

Dairy . 


£ s. d. 


Fodder Shed and Office 
Education and Forestary . 

Grand Stands and Large Bing 

Various Offices and Stands. 

Paintix^ Signs and do., •Fencing luring R^nga 


Hire of OanTaa. 

ProfiiaionJCT Renewal of Timber. 

General Labour and Horse Hire (including Society's Clerk 

of Works).. . . . 

Bee Shed. 

Extra Entru.TiftA to Show ....... 

Horse-Shoetng Shed . . 


Coat of RaRway Carriage . 
L^ 80 navies @ 10a. 


f 2,672 6 

0 

1,415 5 

2 

2,777 6 

1 

8,489 16 

2 

460 8 

0 

112 1 

2 

562 5 

1 

119 0 

0 

241 5 

0 

1,056 5 

8 

967 18 

10, 

821 8 

6 

80 18 

4 

64 10 

4 

4,115 1 

0 

2,229 8 

3 

46 14 

10 

40 15 

0 

105 18 

10 

26,708 7 

T 

40 0 

0 


Surveyor :— 

Salary, 6001.; Travelling Expenses to London, 311. 10a.: I 
Clerk, 102.10a.; Petty Esepenses, 102.10a. . . . / 

Printing :— ' ‘ 

Printing of Prize Sheets, Entry Forms, Admission Orders, \ 

ChumaiB to Exhlbltom, Prize Cards, lockets and Mis-}■ 785 4 0 


7 8 


558 19 0 


oellaneouB' 


. P!IaM of Showyard 
Printing of Catalogues 
Binding of Catalogues 
Carriage of Catali^n^ 

Printing Awards . 

Programmes of Jumping Competitions 


36 0 8 
11 19 3 
1,294 S 5 
825 17 2 
38 5 7 
74 0 0 
2S 10 0 


2j»9 4 a 


Advertising :— 

Advertising dosing of Entries In Kewspapexs , , .. 162 U 11 

Adveriislng Show In Newspapers . . .. . 415 5 6 

Bill Posting . . 524 0 3 

Printing of Posters, . . , . . . 188 7 6 

Press Pamphlet . . . . . . . . 21 0 0 

Postage, Carriage, &c. :— 

General Postage . 166 14 9 

Postage of Badges to Members. 69 2 $ 

Oaixlage of Luggage ....... 12 5 11 


i;256 5 2 


8 4 


Amount of Prizes Awarded, ' 
g |.|indadi%J^92. given by various SodeUes and Leicester Local 

Cost op Forage for Live Stock :— 


Hay, 42S. lla. lid.; Straw, 946L 19a. 8d.: Green Food, 'j 
3762. 6a. 3d.; Oommlsdon and Travelling Jbgpenkes, 502. ; > 
Extra Cartage and other expenses, 42. 14a. . . , j 

Judges’Fees AND Expenses:— 

Judges of MisaeUaneons. Zmplemests, 242. Hoxses,\ 
672. Oa. 8d. ; Cattle, 1722. 19a. 2d.: Sheep, 1652. Oa. 10(2.; 1 
Pig^ 782. Oa* 4d; Poultry, 252. 16a. lOd.; Produce,! 
saTsa. 4d. ; Lundhsons, 8^ 10a. :, . . J 

Badgesfor Judges and other Officials . . . 

- 

• ' Carried forward .' 


12,808 5 0 
1301 11 ID 

642 17 8 
64 18 0 

£4638212 6 
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Statsmbitf 07 Beompts aed Expestditukei 


‘Keceipte (coniA). 


Brought forward 


Zess ComxDhffiioa on Sales 


£ f. d. £ f. d. 
2.S06 12 2 25,572 16 S 


Miscellaneous Receipts :— 
Admission to HortlcaltTiial Show . 

Gar^e. 

Bent for Bailw&y OfiEbes 

Aremium for doak Booms 

B^t lor hUnistry of Agiicnltare Pavilion 

Advertisemeiits in Stock Prize Sheet 

Sale of manure .... 

Band Endosnre .... 

lOBceOaneons. 

Bath Chairs. 


Admissions to Showyard 
T uesday, JtOy 1, @ lOa. 
Wednesday, Joly 2, @ 5s. 
Thursday, July 3, @ 3s. 
Iriday, July 4, @ 3s. . 

Saturday, Jnly 5 @ 2s. . 
Season !19cketa 
Day aSekets . 


7S0 6 3 
682 6 0 
203 10 0 
76 0 0 
ISO 0 0 
209 11 8 

21 0 3 

22 IS 0 
10 17 6 


1,127 10 0 
8,984 11 6 
4.553 15 8 
2,197 9 9 
1,556 15 11 
221 9 0 
740 7 0. 


Entrances to Horse Ring :— 
Wednesday, ^nly £ 

Thnisdaijr, ^Tnly 3 . . . 

Bciday, J'nly 4 . . . 

Saturday, July 5 . . . . 

/ Tickets sold for Beaerved Endosuie 


407 11 6 
441 0 0 
201 10 0 
102 9 0 
611 8 11 


1,763 19 5 


Sales :— 

Sales of Produce at Dairy. 

Auction Sales in Showyard (Share of Commission) 
OtOstandiag receipt from CaniMdffe Show . -, . 

I Dog Show .‘—Entry Fees, 1,2602.12s. Od.; AdmimioDB to Show 
I 4842. 15s. Id.; Sale Catalogues, 702. 14s. 9d.; Adver' 

I tisemeute in &hedule. 552. 14s. 4d.; Guarantee to Prizes, 

652.6s. 8d.: Stand Bent, 802.; Deposits Forfeited, 52. 


176 17 9 
610 18 11 


Dehit Balaiwe 


48,787 0 10 
5,976 5 9 


£54.768 6 7 


_ Braniine d, audited, and fonad eorreot, this 26th day of ITov., 1924. 


JSBWEJ^P.SQUAMT.f «! *»» Bockty. 


















or ma Show at Lbiobstmb {con^med). 


IngflgvM 

<orl928. 

£46,965 


igo 

264 


817 


238 

1 

_57 

1,566 

203 

60 

I 7 I 

115 

124 


1,203 

2,037 


6 

129 


674 1 

?s 


:espen^(tute (eonftz.)* 


£ t. 


161 2 
241 12 


BKnifpit forwaxd 

General Administration :— 

^^amds Feisonal and BaUway Espenses 
Aasistanit Stewards -PeTaonal and Bailway Expenses 
Official StojQT.’—-Extra aerks, 2302. 12r. 6d.; Lodgings, \ 

902,13«.; Maintenance of derlos, 532. Is. 7d .; TraveUing [ 522 14 11 

Expenses, 222. 2s.; Secretary's Hotd and TraveUing f 

Expenses, 1262. 5s. lOd..; 

FmanesiPffiee .'^Mnance Clerks, £25 5s.; Grand Stand Men, \ 

822, Os. Sd.; Turnstile Men, 502.; Bank Clerks, 602. 5s.: I 248 17 2 
Band Endosore, 202.; Befreshments, 112. 6s. 6d. . . J 

J.i«irds Office .‘—Clerks, 282. 16s. 8d, ; Boys, 162. 


d. £ •. d. 

46,232 12 6 


iiiL-8 1,219 3 8 

General Management :— 

Eoreman and Assistant Eoremen.183 19 0 

Yardmen.77 17 I 

Door and Gate Keepers. 172 5 6 

Oarage Snpeiintendent, Assistants and Expenses . . 152 0 8 

Vet^inary I>epartment: —^Veterinary Inspectors . . 113 17 2 

Engineering Department Consulting En^eer and Assistant, \ 

802.9s. 3(2.; Honse, Maintenance and Travelling Expenses, \ 126 8 4 

4a 19s. Id.. i 

Police Metr(^litan Police, 9812. Is. 8d .; Comni]sdonaireB,\ 

242.16s. 8d.; Befredunents, 62. 9s.. J 1,011 7 4 ^^88 4 1 

JDoCry .‘—Staff, 2412. Is. Id.; laaik, 2782. 12s.; Ice, 282. 16s. 

Utensils, 1742. Is. 5d.; Salt, 12.12s.; Engine, 142.18s. 2d,; 

Bntter Tests, 282.4s. 3d.; Carriage, 32.12s. lOd.: Loitelngs, 

162.; labour, 122.2s. 9d.; Mi^ Analysis, 112.10s.; Butter 
and Cheese Boxes, 62. 8s. 8d,; Befreshments, 242. 5s. 9d.; 1 
Pud, 62. 9s. 7(2.; MisceUaneous, 282. 19s. 11(2. . . .) 

Analyds of dder « ^ * 9 0 0 


871 13 0 


Poudry.’'—Penning and Feeding, 712. 9s. 6d.; Labour,! n-i 1 . » 
102.10s. 7(2.; Carriage, 252,14s. 6(2.; Miscellaneous, 42. m 14 7 


MorHeuUmd SAotp;—Eire of Tents, 4782. 8s. 5(2.; Judges, 
222. 16s. 9(&: Wages, 622. 10s.; Medals, 702. XOs. 6(2.; 
Labour, 492,13s. ; Oaxrii^ and Cartage, 292. Os. lOd.. 

. (For Admissions see MiacellaneouB Beocipts.) 
Piantatioos.Coinpetitlcm . . . , . . . 

Orc^d and Findt Plsntaticnia Comp^tion 
Dog Sboao 1,4062. 6s. 6d.; Erection of Show,\ 

8322. lis. lOd.; MisceUaneous Piintibag, 1202. 4s. 6d.; 
Printing Catalogue, 1122. 10s. lOd.; Wages, 1092. Os. 5d.; 
Judg», 902. 16s. Sd.; Judges" Luncheons, 442.; Bendiing 
andEeeding, 862.8s. 6d.; Show Licence, 212.10s.; Adver- 
tisii«, 112.14s. 6d.; Pot^e, 132.9s. Sd. ; Mglx^, 82.8s.; 
Misodlaneous, 192.7s. 3d. . . . ,' . 

General Showyarp Expenses 


992 7 7 


712 15 2 


67 10 0 
62 7 7 


2,376 7 0 


Eire of Furniture . 
Telephone Extension . 
Telegrai^ Fadlities . 
Offidal Luncheons 
St. John Ambulance . 
HBposting in Showyard 
Medals 

Lino and Flags . 
Engraving Cups 
Plans and Maps . 

Ashes .... 
Education and Forestry 
Gas . . , . 

Tan ' 


260 0 0 
300 0 0 

49 12 10 
8 8 5 

85 1 8 

50 0 0 
10 5 0 
12 8 6 


70 6 
58 3 


Eire of Tents 
Sire 0 } Pony and Trap 


Eire of Weighbridge 
Bath Chairs , . 
i^able Daatems . 
Miscdlaneous 


42 1 0 

19 7 9 
3 9 0 
7 10 0 . 

19 16 2 
7 16 7 
18 2 6 

66 6 0 


Eire of Land fcnr Garage . 

Outstanding accounts nom Newcastle Show 

Or. loanee . 


1,088 1411 
150 0 0 ; 
88 4 1 


Aetna) loss on theLdcester Show \ , • 

£«8sHMribatb»i ftem the (^diuarY Account to Show Fnnd. 


£6,970 5 9. 
£2,476 5 9 

















XIT 


STATEMENT OF RKMETS AM) 


AsozetfoiS 

im 

£ 


Receipte. 


Cash ax Bamcers and is band ax Janhart 1,1924 


442 

2,644 

X 02 


BeservdFnnd . 
Current Account 
Cash in Hand . 


3 ,x88 


£ a. d. £ t* 'A & 8. A 


182 17 9 
3,080 9 5 
155 10 4 


8,868 17 6 


1,505 

10,154 

137 

8x 


Annual Subscriptions:— 

Gmmors for 1924 . 

ilfem5er<'Snijscciptions lor 1924 . 

Snbsedptions for 1924 (additional) 
Subscriptions for preens years . 


. 1,453 15 0 
.10,075 11 8 
. 189 0 0 

97 0 0 


U 

ii,g2x 


Life Governors and Members:— ^ 
Annnal Contribntioiis. 


43 16 0 

-11,809 2 8 


3814 

36 s 

477 

100 

228 
9S 
236 
204 
^ 4^ 

15*5^0 
17,481 


Miscellaneous :— 

Income from Investments .... 
Interest on Daily Baiances. 

Income Tax repaid . . . . 

Mes of BampMets, S^am Aeoonnt Books, etc. 
Mes of Ubraxy Catalogaee. 

Bales of Xert Bools. 

Sales of Jounials ..... 
AdverljsemexdB in Xoamal.... 

r Entry Bees and Sales Of Papers 
■ Stmdiioi ....... 

Total of Ordinary Bece^ 


5,058 0 2 
278 18 10 
603 8 5 
75 0 6 
2 12 0 ! 

108 18 10 
93 16 7 
214 4 2 , 

216 18 6 
28 7 0 

- 6,580 4 0 


18,889 6 8 


1,113 

50 

69 

420 

1,652 


Life Compositions:— 

Gtovemors and Members . . . . 

Donatitm to Sode^s Pond 
Subscriptions lor 1925 . . . . 

Cash recdved for debts dne at Dec. 31,1923. 


930 0 0 
50 0 0 
62 16 0 
493 9 5 


{ MisceUaneous 

I 


0 10 0 


1,586 15 6 


Bent, 12 Hanover Square. . 255 15,0 

left Bent paid . . . . . . . . 255 15 0 




%'B, TUBNHB, Secretary 
tmSJblTm PIiENBER, 


£28,894 19 7 


GRIPFHHS & CO., AGcomtcm$a* 

































ROYAL AGRIODLTDRAL 
BiLAiroB Shbbt, 


Fignies 
lor 1923. 

i To SUNDRY CREDITORS— 

274 Sundry Crediteis . .. 

^ Subscriptions received in 1924 but belonging to'1925 
Show receipts received in 1924 but belonging to 1925 


& 9 , d, £ 9 , d, 

267 14 3 
62 16 0 
98 1 7 


Uenemd of Show Timber, 


To CAPITAL:— 

As at December 31,1923 . . . . 

less; 

Show pund— 

Surplue 

Loss on Leicester Show .... 
Less Contribution from Ordinary Account 
NewEtdrancea 


Income Tax on Show surpluses 


5,976 5 9 
3,500 0 0 


2,476 5 9 
750 1 0 


Amount transferred ftom Timber Account 
life CompositioDB received in 1924. ... 

Donation towards the Sotiety’s Funds ... 
Subscriptions for 1924 received in 1923 . . 

Appreciation on Investments..... 
Uiidaiaed Aeeoiait 

Excess of ordinary receipfe over payments for the 
year 1924 . . . . 


DEPRECXAnOKS written off, viz. 


Furniture . . 

Ua^eiyi. 

Show Plant 

lease of 16 Bedford Square 


121,946 11 0 
1,241 6 2 
930 0 0 
50 0 0 
68 12 0 
2,528 5 4 


128,960 10 6 

12 2 5 
44 2 6 
6 17 1 
455 7 1 

100 0 0 618 9 1 


-128,342 15 


T. B. TURNER, S&sreiary, 


£128,770 18 8 


'^XtEiNEEi^ GRIFFITHS ^ 00,, A&xwirticd^ 










SOCIETY OF ENGLAITD. 
Deoembeb 31 , 1924 . 


xvii 

Cr. 


Figam 
for 1923. 

£ 

99,948 

500 

2,522 

2,258 

‘5,777 

1 x 1,005 

By BESBBVE FUND— 

134,5992. lU Id. Conveision Loan 8 ^ per cent. (1981) @ 77i* 
5002. War Savings Certificates @ present value i . 

8,9092. 163 . Local Loans 3 per cent. (1912) @ 65|* . 

2,8402. 132. 6 dl. Metropolitan 3 per cent. Consolidated 

Stock (1941) @81*. 

6,5282. la. 6 i. Canadian 4 per cent. Stock (1940-1960) @ 
92*. 

£ 8. d. 

104,631 3 1 
500 0 0 
2,575 11 7 

2,300 18 11 

6,005 16 7 

£ 9. d, 

116,033 10 2 


* Uailcet value &t 31 Dec. 1924 


1,300 

By LEASE OF Id BEDFOED SQUARE .... 
Lei8 Amount mitten off. 

1,300 0 0 
100 0 0 

1,200 0 0 

162 

By FIXTURES— 

Value at December 31, 1923 . 

Less Depreciation at 7} per cent. 

. 161 13 2 

12 2 5 

149 10 9 

441 

By FURNITURE— 

Value at December 81,1923 . 

Less Depredation at 10 per cent. 

441 5 7 
44 2 6 

897 8 1 

1,571 4 10 

1,571 

By PICTURES (5002.) and BOOKS (1,0712. 4s. lOi.) . 


69 

By MACHINERY- 

Value at December 81, 1923 . 

Less Depredation at 10 per cent. 

68 11 6 

6 17 1 

61 14 5 





BySHOWPLANT- 

Value at December 31,1923 

Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. .... 

, 4,553 10 11 
455 7 1 


4,554 

Added during 1924 . ...... 

4,098 3 10 
797 17 8 

4,896 i 6 

1,966 

Expenditiere .on Leicsster Shm. 


653 

By SUNDRY DEBTORS ....... 


486 18 9 

133 
3,080 
' 256 

By GASH AX BANKERS AND IN HAND— 

OSBJNMT ACCOUNT-^ 

Reserve Fund. 

Current Accoimt.i 

Cash in Hand ........ 

678 17 2 
8,083 1 1 
116 14 11 


3,369 


8,873 13 2 


467 

/■,200 

* 1,667 

5,036 

126,757 

, SHOW ACCOUNT- 

Current Account ... . . . , 

On Lepos^' 

. ' 99 1 7 

M72 14 9 




£128,770 18 8 


audited, and found correct, this 251^ day of February, 1925. 

( AvMorm 
behalf pf 
fheSock^. 
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[Copies ol tbe lull Report of any of tlie Oonneil Meetings held during the year 
X92d may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedford Sanare, 
Lradon, W.CJ.] 


ROYAL ABRieULTUBAL SOCIETY OF ENBUKD. 


flDinutes of tbc Counctl. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1924. 

Mr. Ebnest Mathews, O.V.O. (President), in the Chair. 

Before commencing the ordinaiy business of the Council, the Pbesi- 
UENT referred, with deep regret, to the passing of their late collea^e, Mr. 
W. Fitzherbert-Broekholes, who joined the Society as a member in 1872. 
He had been elected as one of the representatives of Lancashire in 1916, 
and had continued as a member of the Council until the end of last year. 
He had, in fact, been present at their last Council meeting. As an agric- 
turist he had been prominently associated with the Centr£d Chamber of 
Agriculture, and the National Farmers’ Union, and had been one of the 
founders of the Lancashire and South Westmorland Farmers’ Association. 
The President felt sure that it would be their wish that he should convey an 
6:i^ression of the Council’s sympathy to the eldest surviving son of Mr. 
Fitzherbert-Broekholes in the loss he had sustained. 

Another well-known Governor whose passing they all deplored, and 
who, two years ago, had been an energetic Member of Council, was the 
late Mr. Norris Midwood. He had been a member of the Council from 
1910 until 1922, when he had been compelled to resign owing to ill-health. 
In spite of his resignation from the Council he had continued to take a 
very close interest in the affairs of the Society. As local honorary treasurer 
in connection with the visit to Manchester in 1916, Mr. Midwood did most 
useful work which considerably helped to ensure the success of a Royal 
Show held during the difficult period of war time. He had also been an 
active worker for the Agricultural Belief of Allies Committee. Every one 
had admired Mr. Midwood’s fearlessness and his sterling worth. A letter 
of condolence had already been sent to Mrs. Midwood, but he felt sure 
the Council would, as a whole, desire an expression of sympathy to go 
from that meeting to the widow and family of the deceased. 

Six.new Governors and 107 new members were elected. 

The Report of the Fustancb Committee having been presented, Mr. 
Adbane said the Council would have heard with repet that the appeal 
made to the Special Commissioners of Income Tax against taxation of show 
surpluses had been xmsuccessful. The Commissioners had not given 
any reasons for their decision, but the Society’s counsel, Sir Leslie Scott, 
K.C., had asked them to state a case for the consideration of the Court. 
The Committee now asked that the Council should leave it to the Sub- 
Committee to decide what future action should be taken in the matter. 
The Report of the Fmance Committee was adopted. 

Lord BiXDZSLOE, in presenting the Jottenae Committee’s report, said 
that the Ootmcil would, he felt sure, desire to conffrm the expression of 
deep TOgret which that report contained at the death of the distinguished 
Scottish agriculturist. Dr. Charles Douglas, who passed away a few days 
ago. Not only had Dr. Douglas been a tower of strength on the joint 
Examination Board of the Royal and Highland Societies, but probably 
it would be no exaggeration to say that he was the most enlightened 
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agriculturist in Scotland and the greatest pioneer of agricultural progress. 
The Beport of the VETEitiNABir Committee was presented, including 
the following resolutions :— 

** That the Coundl of the Boyal Agilcultoral Society is strongly of opinion that legisla¬ 
tion is nrgentiy needed piovidi^ that there shall be one authority only for the control of 
animal diseases in each geographical county, ^hich should be a Joint Animal Diseases 
Committee representing the County and Borough Councils udthin the boundaries of 
such county.” 

” That in view of the fact that the nnloading of live stock during railway transit for 
purposes of rest, watering, and feeding is conducive to the formation of centres for the 
transmission and dissemination of diseases, the Council of the Boyal Agiicnltural Society 
stron^y urges that steps should be taken by the railway companies to e3cpedite such 
transit in order that the necessity for unloading, if not entirely obviated,may be diminished 
as far as possible.” 

Lord SmACHiE then moved, as an addition to the report of the Veteri¬ 
nary Committee; 

“That the Minister of Agriculture be requested either to prohibit 
the landing in Great Britain of hay or straw for packing goods coming 
from abro^ or to provide that all such packing shall ^ burnt at the 
port of landing.” 

He reminded the Ooimcil that this question had been considered by 
two Departmental Committees, and they had both reported in favour 
of this recommendation. The Ministry of Agriculture were evidently 
alive to the danger, for they had circularised farmers advising them to 
bum hay and straw used for packing directly goods had been unpacked. 
Other countries had foimd no dif&culty in adopting the measures he pro¬ 
posed. America woiild not allow the importation of any goods packed 
in hay or straw, and they probably had taken warning from the terrible 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease they had had there some years ago. 
He beKeved that it was not only safer, but even cheaper, to send goods 
packed in wood-wool. As regards the practice of btaming hay and straw 
used in p^kmg at the port of landing, that was done in the island of 
Jersey. EGs Lordship referred to a case, concerning the island of Sark, 
where foot-and-mouth dis^e had been traced to packing material intro¬ 
duced from the Continent and. afterwards used on a farm. From February 
7th the Irish Free State were prohibiting the use of hay and straw as. 
pacldng material for imported goods. Xt seemed to him that they in 
Great Britain should try by every possible means to prevent infection 
being brought into the country. The Government were setting up a 
small Committee to see what action could 1^ takm, and he thou^t it 
would be useful if the Council would pass this addition to the Veterinary. 
Committee’s report. 

Mr. MaitsblIi seconded the resolution. - 

Mr. B, G. Pattbbson also supported the motion. As one coming 
from an area where there had been such a serious outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, he realised the importance of thm matter, perhaps, snore 
than some did who lived in districts that had escaped or had only had a 
few outbreaks. Their object should be to prevent the use of straw or 
fodder of any description for packing goods sent here. It was quite 
easy to procure wood-wool for the purpose. To show the ease with which 
contamination could be conveyed by straw, he mentioned , a case in con¬ 
nection with an. outbreak ;Close to.his own farm at farm buildings that 
lay some considerable distance away fmm any pii^blic thoroughfare. 
When enquiries were made as to possible sources of.infection it h^been 
found that certain fat cattle from tb^ farm had been sent to a slaughter¬ 
house and, in imloading the animals some straw had been dragged from 
the slaughterhouse, and for some reeson that straw had been thro-ra into 
the doat and taken back to the farm, where it had been used for bedding 
for some calves, ^tbin a week the^ calves had foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. referriz^ to the proposal that there ^ould be. one 

authority only in a coimty for the control of animal disea^s, said he hap- 
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pened to Imow that the Veterinary Department of the IVIinistry of Agri- 
coltuia would welcome this alteration. With regard to the practice in 
connection with the Standstill Order ” on the report of a suspected case 
of foot-and-mouth disease, he was giving away no secret when he told 
them that he knew that when foot-and-mouth disease had been diagnosed 
in an area in CXbeshize by a local veterinary surgeon a standstill order was 
not put in operation. Thousands of sheep had gone from that area, 
and had thus proved one of the greatest sources of contamination through¬ 
out the whole of Cheshire. The standstill order should operate at once 
on a suspected case being reported, and he believed that if there were only 
one controlling body in a county it would much facilitate the matter. 

With regard to sheep scab, the increasing number of outbreaks was 
very disconcerting. The public appeared to have foigotten the new 
arrangement which would come into force this year, and he thought the 
Society should communicate with the Ministry of Agriculture suggesting 
that they should notify all local authorities of the fact that in Jidy this 
year an Order would come into operation which placed the onus on the 
sheep-owner of getting rid of scab. 

Lord WouDinxY ov Flexe, on the question of the suggested unification 
of authorities in a county, said he did not like to use the word scandal, 
but he thought it was almost a scandal that this matter, which had been 
the subject of one of the most important recommendations of the Depart¬ 
mental Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease, had not yet been given 
effect to. He had himself been to the Ministry on four different occasions, 
and every time he had been given a different view on the question as to 
whether legislation was or was not necessary to deal with the matter. 
The trouble was probably due to the fact that more than one department 
was concerned, and that there had not been enough push and drive to 
force cotxsid^ation of this matter. He hoped, however, that the matter 
would not be neglected any longer, but that it would be dealt with at 
once. 

The report of the VEXEBiKAmsr Committee, with the proposed addition, 
was then adopted. 

A Beport was received and adopted from the Sub-Committee appointed 
bn December 12th, 1923, to go into details concemiag the principle for 
conferring medals and certificates for long service and skilled labour 
through the County Societies. The Sub-Committee recommended— 

(1) That for the present year the area should comprise Leicestershire, 
Butiiand, Warwicksbiie and Berkshire. 

(2) 3hat the County Agricultural Societies concerned should be asked 
to co-operate with the B.A.S.E. in the working of the scheme, 

(3) That certificates for long service be offered by the Society to farm 
secants, male or female, having an approved service of not less than 
thirty years (a) with one employer on the same or different holdings 
(6) on the same holding with different employers ; and that, in addition, 
the following numbers of bronze medals be offered (also through the 
Cfounty Societies) in the counties mentioned to the farm servants with 
the longest service;—^Leicester, five medals; Warwick, six medals, 
Butland, one medal; Berkshire, five medals. 

Gardeners, grooms and gamekeepers should not be eligible for these 
awards. 

(4) That applicants for certificates and medals riiould be required to 
fill up a form with particulars of service, attached to which should be 
forms of certificate to be signed by the employer and a member of the 
Society. These forms, when filled up, diould be forwarded by the 
applicants ,to the Secretary of the County Agricultural Society, who 
should be asked to ^confirm the ^curaicy of the statements made. 

(5) That four silver medals, four bronze mejdalB, and certificates be 
offered in each of the four sele<^d counties, thrbu^ the Coimty Agricul* 
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ttiral Societies, for (a) ploughing, (b) hedging, (c) rick building, (d) thatching. 

The Committee further recommended that the arrangements for carry¬ 
ing these proposals into effect be referred to the Stock Prizes Committee. 

Regarding some proposals which had been before the Committee of 
Selection, Sir Douglas asked whether it was not possible for 

the Society to do more to stimulate interest in fruit and vegetable cultiva¬ 
tion. He would like to suggest to the Committee that it might be possible 
to institute fruit exhibits and perhaps set up model plots where a layout 
of a typical fruit garden could be shown and where demonstrations of 
pruning could be given. If it were possible to do anything in this matter, he 
thought it would be of great advantage to many struggling horticultizrists. 
T&lq PitESZDEifrr promised that the matter should receive attention. 

Sir Aesskur Hazlebigg said he thought this matter ought to receive 
the attention of the Botanical and Zoological Committee, of which Sir 
Douglas Newton was a member. 

A Report from the Research Committee was also adopted, including 
recommendations that in the regulations governing the offer of the Society’s 
Gk>ld Medal for A^cultural Research the age limit be omitted, and that 
previous pubhcation of an essay should render a competitor ineligible. 

On the motion of the Pbbsident, seconded by the Hon. Cecil Pabeeb, 
it was resolved:— 

1 . ** That the following additional Bye-laws he and the same are hereby enacted to follow 
after Bye-law 45 :— 

46. A motion or amendment once made and seconded shall not he withdrawn without 

the consent of the Conndl. 

47. (al Ev ery amendment shall he relevant to the motion on which it is moved. 

(b) whenever an amendment upon an original motion has been moved and 

seconded, no second or subsequent amendment shall he moved nntil the first 
amendment shall have been disposed oi, hut notice of any nnmher of amend* 
ments may he given. 

(c) An . amendment snidl he d.ther 

1. To leave out . words. 

2: To leave ont words and insert or add words. 

8 . To insert^ or add words. 

' (d) .If an amendment he rejected, other amendments may he moved on the original 
motUm. If an amendment he caixiedi the motion amended shall take the 
place of the original motion, and shall become the question upon whitih any 
further amendment may he moved. 

48. A member may, at the conclusion of the speedh of any other member, or on the con* 

dusion (d any husineBs, move that the Council do now adjcmmi. provided 
that:— 

^ ^ speJdche^5SraSuysewndSg?^eChaiS^?offfieCk»^^eprtedily 
concerned in the matter raised on the modon for adjournment shw he en* . 
titled'to reply, provided that if, in the o]^on of the President, or other 
Chairman, we matter does not primarily concern a partlcolar Oominittee, he. 
may nominate a member to z^y. Only one speed), not . exceeding nve 
minutes in length, may he made in rep^r, and no further debate shall he 
fOIowed. 

(b) The Chairman may at any time after a member rises to move the adjournment, 

ascertain whether the motion has the support of ten other memheis present. 
Who signify their sui^rt by rising In thdr.places; if lem fihart ten 

other membexs rise in &e& place, the motion for adjournment shall he con* 
sidered as dropped. 

(c) On the resdnUon for adjournment being carried, the question (if any) under 

debate when the motion for adjournment was made shall stand adjourned to 
the next meeting. 

<d) At the same sitting no one member may move or second more than one motion 
for the adjournment of the Coundl. 

(e) A second motion for the.adjoumment of the Council shall not be made within 
half an hour unless in the opinic^ of the Chairman the course of business 
justifies such motion. A motion dropped under section (b) of this Bye-law 
shall be deemed for the purposes of section to have been not xoade. 

49. (a) Any member of the Conndi may, at the conclusion of the speech of any other 

member, move that the dehate be lidjoumed. Such a motion must be . 
. iBeconded, bat it heed not be reduced to writing. Due mover may speak fdr 
not more than five minutes, but the seconder s£^ not be permitt^ to speak 
beyond formally seconding it. Upon suhh a .motion being made, the mover 
of thequesMon under debate may (without prejudice to his ultimate ript of 
! . reply lf the motion be not carried) be heard in reply lor five minutes,. aJKier 

. the question shsB be put without any 
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(b) If the motion be carried, the discussion shall be resumed at the next meeting of 

the GonncO, and the Council shall proceed to the next business on the paper. 

(c) On resuming an adjourned debate the member who moved its adjournment 

shall be entitled to speak first. 

<d) A second motion for the adjournment of the same debate shall not be made 
within one half-hour. 

(e) At the same sitring no one member shall move or second more than one morion 
for adjournment of the same debate.** 

2 . *' That the following addition be made to the Bye-law now numbered 47, viz.:— 

(c) During the same debate, a second motion that the Council do proceed to the 
next business shall not be made within one half-hour unless it be moved by 
the Chairman.** 

3. ** That the existing Bye-laws numbered 46 onwards be renumbered to follow consecu- 

rively after the new Bye-law numbered 49, and that the new Bye-laws be 
printed together with the other Bye-laws of the Society.** 

Mr. Dayis Beown* then moved the following resolution standing in 
his name on the agenda;— 

** To amend the Besolurion of the Council with reference to the appointment of Judges 
at the Annual Shows of the Society, approved by the Council on I^ovember 3rd, 1920, 
by the addition of the following words at the end of the second and final paragraph 
of the same, viz.; * and they further recommend that in the Sheep Section two Judges 
shall he appointed for those breeds which show an average of 30 entries for the last five 
years.’” 

This was seconded by Mr, Mansexj*. 

Thereupon Mr. Adeaite proposed an amendment to the e0ect “That 
Mr. Davis Brown’s resolution be referred to the Stock Prizes Sub-Com- 
luittee.” This was seconded by the Hon. Cecid Paeeeb, and was put ., 
to the meeting alter some further discussion^ in which Mr. MmDtEXOliT, 
Sm Gumex GbeenaUi, the Pbesident, Mr. Davis Beown and Mr. 
S. H* Shebwood took part. On a show of hands, sixteen voted for the 
amendment. The bri^nal resolution was then put, fourteen voting for 
this. The amendment was therefore declared to be carried by a majority 
of two. 

The Peesxdent said that the aiext business was the consideration of 
suggestions made at the annual general meeting in December last. The 
first one, m«^e by Mr. Quested, was with regard to the reduction of entry 
fees. No action could be taken on this matter, as the prize sheet for the 
X^eicester Show had already been issued Kegarding the provision of 
seats round the bandstand, as to which Sir Douglas Newton had made a 
suggestion, any gentleman who remembered the show when they had had 
a band knew that there was a large bandstand with plenty of seats round 
it. As to the third suggestion, the Council would have heard the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee of Selection and General Purposes, that 
Colonel Garrett and Mr. E. C. Bansome be appointed Members of Coxmcil 
as representing agricultural implement maniifacturers. 

On a motion from the Chair the seal of the Society was afSxed t 3 an 
agreement in connection with the Leicester Show. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1924. 

Mr. Ebeest Mathews, C.V.O. (President) in the Chair. 

Two new Governors and 112 new members were elected. 

Colonel Wheelee, in presenting the Botanical and Zoological 
Committee’s report, called attention to the paragraph with regard to a 
suggestion made by Sir Douglas Newton. The Committee felt that a 
demonstration such as that proposed would be a valuable one, and, if 
the CouncE approved the Committee’s recommendation, it was intended 
to approach some good nurserymen and ask them to undertake the 
preparation of st plot in the showyard at Chester in 1925. 

in presentir^ the Beport of the Veteeinaey Committeej Lord Noetk 
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BBOOK called attention to the fact that the Society had not been asked 
to nominate a Member to serve on the newly-constituted Departmental 
Committee appointed to enquire into recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease. The Ministry of Agriculture had been communicated with on 
the matter, but the reply that had been received afforded no explanation 
as to why the Society had been left out. His Lordship had had a conversa¬ 
tion over the telephone with the Permanent Secretary of the Ministry, 
and he proposed to follow that up with a letter on the subject. 

Lord BiiEBIsIiOE reminded the Council that Mr. Carr and himself 
had sat on a departmental committee on foot-and-mouth disease appointed 
some twelve years ago, and in the forefront of their report that depart¬ 
mental committee had placed a recommendation that ^ hay and straw 
used for packing imported merchandise should be destroyed, and that 
wood-wool or a similar substance should be substituted. He could not 
help feeling that the Ministry had displayed a lack of courage in this 
matter. If only they would take their courage in both hands, as Lord 
Long had done over rabies some years ago, he thought they might more 
speedily get to the end of their troubles. 

Mr. Combes questioned whether the disinfection of railway trucks 
was properly carried out. The Wiltshire Diseases of Animals Committee, 
he said, had had two most glaring instances before them, where cattle 
had arrived at their destination and been certified as suffering from foot- 
and-mouth disease, but enquiries and examination at the source from 
which these cattle came had failed to discover any infection whatever. 
The Wiltshire Diseases of Animals Committee had no doubt whatever 
that the contamination of these animals occurred in the railway trucks 
during transit, and he asked the Veterinary Committee to consider that 
point. 

Sir Dotjolas Hbwton, on the question of the Society’s representation 
on the newly-constituted Depc^mental Committee, said he felt that the 
fact that they had no representative on that Committee indicated a weak¬ 
ness in their organisation in this respect. He suggested that the Council 
should consider the desirability of setting up a Parliamentary committee 
or some other committee that could get into touch with members in the 
House of Commons. He was fully aware of the Society’s rules as to its 
mixing up with politics, but from time to time matters of agricultural 
interest which were in no way political aroscj and the Society suffered 
through lack of liaison between members of the Council and members 
of Parliament 

Lord Nobtebbooe, referring to what Lord BiiE0ZSI.oe had stated, 
said that he did not share his lordfiiip’s surprise that the recommendations 
of the Departmental Committee twelve years ago had xnet the usual 
fate of such recommendations. The qu^ibn raised by Mr. Combes 
regarding the disinfection of cattle tru^ would be farther considered 
by the Veterinary Committee. His lordship did not know how far it 
would be possible for the Council to maintain liaison with the Bbuse of 
Commons. The Council had several members in the Hou^, including 
Sir Douglas Newton, and he was sure that they might trust him to look 
after the Society’s interests. 

The report of the Veterinary Committee was then adopted. 

Lord Nobthbbooe suggested that, in the event of the Ministry agree¬ 
ing that the Society should nominate a member to serve on the Depart¬ 
mental Committee, Mr. Mansell should again be asked to represent them. 
This was agreed to. 

Colonel STAinerEOBTH stated that on the previotls day the Implement 
Committee had had the advantage of the pretence of Mr. Orwin, from 
Oxford, and he had told them that, althou^ the new Jiistitute of Engineer¬ 
ing had not yet started work^ it would do so within ashort time. Mr. Orwin 
h^ held out very great hopes that the Institute :would hold trials $kt 
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Oxford, probably of a non-competitive type. Of course, nothing could 
be done this year, but he. Colonel Stanyforth, thought that the Institute 
might be of great service in future. The Committee it would be remembered 
had asked for suggestions as to any trials of implements that could be 
undertaken by the Society, and Colonel Courthope had suggested that 
as there was a good deal more land now devoted to the growing of sugar 
beet, the Society might usefully hold a trial of sugar beet lifters. There¬ 
fore the Committee proposed that such a trial should be held next year 
condned to British manufacturers. 

Lord Busdislob, in moving the adoption of the Beseabch Com¬ 
mittee’s report, said there were two matters to which he desired to r^er. 
He understood that Major TomJdnson had been recently elected to the 
Coimcil to represent Cheshire, and his lordship would like to recommend 
to the Selection Committee that Major Tomkmson be appointed as a 
memher of the Besearch Committee. The other matter was with regard 
to the issue of “ Occasional Hotes.’* The Besearch Committee were in 
general agi^ment with the proposal that it might be advisable to re¬ 
start the circulation of these notes, more particularly because there was 
likely to be a good deal of very interesting matter on the research work 
of i£e Sodety which would not find its way into the Joubnal. He had 
found out that the cost had varied from £142 to £206 during the period 
from 1917 to 1920, when these notes had been published, and he desired to 
move that this matter be referred to ihe Fmeaaee Ooxomittee for their 
consideration. 

This proposal was adopted. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1924. 

Mr. Mathews, O.Y.O. (President), in the Chair. 

Before commencing the ordinary business, the Pbesideet said it was 
his sad duty to refer to the death of their late colleague on the Council, 
Mr. A. P. Turner, of Hereford, who died recently at the age of seventy- 
one. Mr. Turner had, as had his forefathers, been connected with the 
breeding of Hereford cattle, and had acted as a judge of that breed not 
only in this country, but in the United States, the Argentine and Uruguay. 
He had been a member of the Council since 1904, representing Hereford¬ 
shire, and had been present at their last meeting. His kuowledge of 
Hereford cattle and the assistance he had rendered to the Stock Prizes 
Committee had been invaluable. He had also served upon the Chemical 
Committee of the Society. Every one who knew the late Mr. Turner, 
or who had been brot^ht in contact with him, had admired his sound 
judgment and quiet and modest maimer. The Pbestdent was sure 
it would be their wish that he should send, in the name of ilie Council, 
an official letter of condolence to Mr. Turner’s relatives, and he would 
ask members of Council to signify their sympathy and regret by rising 
in their seats. 

One new Governor and 8S new Members were elected. 

Lord Mtldmay of Fimsi said that, before the report of the Vbtbbutaby 
Committee was put to the meeting, he would like, as having been present 
with their President at the Conference on March 12th, to testify to the 
aimeiy of Sir Horman Hill, as representing shipping interests, to meet 
their views. He felt sure that the regulations that were to be introduced 
in the near future would absolutely prevent any recurrence of the state 
of afiairs as In the case of s.s. EarimgUm last year. 

He would cdso like to add a few words about the Committee which 
had been a,ppointedto undwtake research with regard to foot-and-mouth 
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disea^. A good many newspapers liad been asking whether progress 
was likely to be made in this direction. He thought most decidedly 
yes, because there was a good deal of afSnity between human and anim^ 
ills. He was one of three lay members of the^Medieal Eesearch Council, 
^d had taken great interest in what was going on. He was not technically 
informed, but he had listened with great interest to that Council’s scientihc 
advisers. The Eesearch Council had got a farm at Mill Hill, where they 
had built kennels with the assistance of The Field Fund to enquire into 
the causes and possible prevention of Distemper. Those present snight 
say, “ What has that to do with foot-and-mouth disease ? *’ His reply 
was that it had a considerable amount to do with it. Why had they 
taken such an interest in distemper ? It was because it had been ascer¬ 
tained that the agency causing tl^ disease was closely akin to that which 
was responsible for influenza in man. It was due to a filter-passing 
organism of ultra-microscopically small dimensions, and, more thm this, 
organisms of this filter-passing kind were rei^onsible for a whole ^oup 
of diseases in man, including smallpox and scarlet fever, and in animals 
diseases such as rabies. And he was certain that the organisms caus^ 
foot-and-mouth disease belonged to the same g^oup as that causing swine 
fever. Their research workers had not yet (discovered these organisms, 
but they were pursuing them hard, and he held the opinion that they were 
similar to the organisms responsible for dog’s distemper. This investiga¬ 
tion might turn a whole fiood of light upon diseases such as he had enumer¬ 
ated, and it was only lack of study in the case of these filter-passing 
organisms that had delayed advance in the knowledge of foot-and-mouth 
disease and swine fever. He believed that in the future they would see 
important developments in connection with this matter. He knew they 
were getting €diead, but it was a point of honour with these scientific 
workers to exercise severe restraint, never to boast, and never to say 
anything to the Press until they had made a definite step forward. But, 
having mad’e that definii® Step forward, they placed the results of their 
rese^ch unreservedly at the . disposal of other workers and the public. 
They did not seek to make money by their work. From what he had 
seen at the Beseech Council’s Fazm, he felt sure that substantial progress 
was being made. As to the new Foot-and-Mouth Committee, tlmt body 
included two of the most eminent research workers in the distemper 
enquiry, and that showed how interdependent were the various branches 
of research work. He spoke with the greatest dejerenoe to those, who had 
real knowledge and with the greatest deference to Bir ^obn McFadyean, 
for his own terms might be all wong j but he was, heartily glad that 
this Scientific Committee, composed of members from both the medical 
and the veterinary professions, had been set up, for there was much to 
be gained by the one from the other. 

Mr. F. H. Thobnton pointed out that the statistics given in the report 
with regard to foot-and-mouth di^ase did not bring mattem right up to 
date. Whereas the repc>rt stated that there had been 34 outbreaks in 
Northamptonshire and 7 in Leicestershire, he believed it was the fact that, 
largely owing to the efOloient work of their regional officer in Northamp¬ 
ton, there had been no cases there for the last ten days. He was, 
however, sorry to say that in Leicestershire on Friday or Saturday last 
there had been 6 further, outbreaks. With regard to what mi^t be 
done, he believed that one of the most important things was complete 
isolation. He had seen forms abroad which had been pW^ded .with a 
notice, ‘*No admission except on business,” in 3Dutch or French, and he 
would like to see affixed to gates in all places in this county where there 
were outbreaks large placards containing a similar notice. It would 
make people more cautious about going into infected itemises. He 
believed that human beings were olben carriers of infection. 

Lor<l BjaBidislob, tofezring to the (pixte admirable and ihuminatmg 
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remarks made by Lord Mildmay, supported his Lordship’s contention 
that there should be no premature disclosures on the part of research 
workers, and that there should be no attempt to force them for political 
or other purposes to make them. Being connected with institutions 
canying on scientific research work he desired to say that he did not know 
of anything that was likely to cause such a set-back to research as this 
premature disclosure of the results of scientific investigations. He would 
also appesd to politicians to do their best in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere not to allow any Government to wind up this admirable Com¬ 
mittee because there did not appear to be forthcoming at the moment 
tangible results. 

Sir DoTOiiAS Newton asked if any steps were being taken for the 
holdiag of an International Conference in regard to foot-and-mouth disease? 
An International Conference had been held at Bio two years ago, and 
he had understood that a further International Conference was to have 
been held in Paris during the past year. That, however, had not taken 
place. Of course, this problem, with which they were so much concerned 
in this country at the present time, was an International one of world¬ 
wide interest, and he was wondering what were the reasons for the post¬ 
ponement of the Conference, and if there was any suggestion that the 
Confeienee should take place in the coming year in this or some other 
country. On the general question of foot-and-mouth disease, he said, 
many of them were much adarmed at its continued spread. They had 
recently had an outbreak in Cambridgeshire in connection with which 
mcmy small points had cropped up. One was the question of marking 
cattle. They understood that some of these animals were imported. 
They had b^n marked when coining into the country, bfit when found 
infected those marks had disappeaa^ He thought that some system 
of zoarking should adopted wMeh was permanent or indelible, and 
that the system ought to give the date of entry of the cattle into this 
country; Then, there was the question of prosecution. They were 
getting these outbreaks continually, and he felt sure that there must 
be evasion of the difierent Orders, and so on, but he had never heard of 
any prosecution. In view of the enormous burden which this involved 
on farmers and the taxpayer, he did feel that anyone who evaded the 
Orders should be severely dealt with, and that every efiort should be made 
to fix responsibility. He did not know whether it would be possible for 
the Society to investigate certain cases. At the present time investigations 
were conducted of&ciaUy and sometimes the whole facts were brought out ; 
sometimes, apparently, they were not. 

Mr. Davis Bbown supported the suggestion made by Mr. Thornton. 
He was convinced that foot-and-mouth disease was often carried by 
human beings,and he was of opinion that infected farms should be placarded 
and that no one should be ^owed to enter or leave the places without 
disinfection. In 1920 he was unfortunate enough to have an outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease on his premises, and at that time he had allowed 
no one to enter or leave the place without going through a tank containing 
disinfectant. If something in the nature of what 3^. Thornton had 
su^ested could be put before the authorities, it would be an excellent 
thing. He could not help referring to what had been said by Sir Douglas 
Newiion* He, Mr. Brown, happened to be one of a bench of magistrates 
that had recently had two cases before them of contravention of the 
Orders. In one a fine of £10 had been infiicted and in the other a ^e 
of £20. 

Mr. Evens e^ressed the opinion that the county authorities in the 
country could do a great deal to safeguard the health of their cattle. 
The Lindsey Division, in consequence of outbreaks early in January, 
closed the county to outside stock except for slaughter, and had 
since adhered to that policy with a large measure of success, because, while 
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they had only one or two oases on the border of the county, the surround¬ 
ing counties had sujSered severely. He was of opinion that a good deal 
of the trouble was caused through stock being herded together in markets 
and lairages and being moved from market to market direct over and 
over again perhaps. His Committee was having a meeting with the 
authorities of the other administrative parts of Lincolnshire during 
the next week to see what steps they could take to try to prevent stock 
being herded together in markets and other places, and the suggestion 
was to be made that any Irish or Canadian cattle should come direct 
from the landing-stage on to the farm without being untrucked, and that 
there they should remain 28 da 3 rs. With regard to the admission of stock 
from outside counties, this would be permitted only on licence, and the 
animals must not have been in a market for 28 days. He did not think 
that there would be any hardship in these conditions, and it would pre¬ 
vent animals being es^bited over and over again in large markets, 
from which a good deal of damage had resulted. 

The Pbesidbnt, before putting the report of the Veterinary Committee, 
added that he had attended the Conference at the Ministry of Agriculture 
simply as a substitute for gentlemen who were imable to attend. He 
only wished to bear witness to the excellent way in which Lord Mildmay 
had looked after the Society’s interests. 

The report of the Vetbbinaby Committee was then received and 
adopted. 

Mr. Abbakb raised the question of the position that might arise if 
exhibitors of live stock were prevented by regulations in connection with 
foot-and-mouth disease, either local or otherwise, from exhibiting stock 
at the Society’s Show at Leicester. 

A general discussion ensued, in which Mr. Cabb, Sir GrLBEBT GbeekaxIi, 
Lord Bubpislob, Sir Mbbbik Bpbkbll, Mr. Mippleton, Sic I>otjgi.as 
Kbwton, Mr. Bspcsxbbtjbst Sir Abthxtb Hazlebigu, Sir Waxteb 
Gilbby, Mr. Dampibb Whbtham, Mr. Howkcns, Mr. Smith, Mr. Hakrisoh, 
Mr. Howahp Taylob, Col. Coxjbthopb, Mr. Kea and the Pbesipent 
took part. It was eventually agreed that such exhibitors who might 
be precluded from sending their entries forward to the Show by reason 
of the regulations referred to, should, if they applied^ have ^eir entry fe^ 
returned to them. 

A Heport from the GehebaZi Leicesteb Committee was received 
and adopted, including a recbmmendatiqu that a notice be sent to the 
Press correcting misleadi^ statements which had gained currency .that 
the Show was not going" to be held. 

Col. Stahyfoeth, in presenting this report, said they wanted to make 
the public thoroughly understand that, even if the cattle exhibits were 
stopped, the Show at Leicester would still be held, for there would be the 
exMbits of horses, the whole of the Implement section and a vast.number 
of other exhibits besides. 

' Apropos of the recommendation that the Honorary Director be asked 
to inspect a site for the Show at Plymouth, Lord Mtomay oy Fiete 
said he had been very keen in getting this invitation, because he found 
it was extremely difficult to obtain new Members for the Society if the 
Show was never held within 100 miles of that district. The farmers there 
were among the keenest in England and they were most anxious to have 
the benefits in the future that a visit of the Society would bring them. 

Lord Bpedxsloe, in presenting the report of the Besearch Committee, 
said that as xeg^ds Dr. Oowther’s report, this had been approved for 
inclusion in the forthcoming volume of the Society’s Jopenal, and he 
ventured to recommend all pig feeders to read it when pHiblished, for 
not only was it intensely interesting but it was of very high commercial 
■ value. , ■ ” ■ , 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 7, 1824. 

Mr. Ebnxisx MA.THEIWS, O.V.O. (President), in the Chair. 

One new Governor and 102 new Members were elected. 

In presenting the report of the Botanical and Zoological Committee, 
Mr. Coltmian-Rogers said that as a Sub-Committee, presided over by 
Colonel Wheeler, was organising the Orchards and Fruit Plantations 
Competition, perhaps it would be better to ask him to move separately 
that Committee’s Report as an addendum to the Botanical Report. 

Lord Bledislob said he understood from the report that the Com* 
mitteeweremvestigatiz^ Big Bud, and he desired to refer to the valuable 
work on this matter which was being carried out at the Long Ashton 
Research Station, of which His Lordship had the honour to be Chairman. 
He hoped th&t the Botanical Committee would keep in dose touch with 
that work and avoid overlapping. 

Mr. Coi/escab-Rogebs sard that this would certainly be done. !Mr. 
Warburton, their Zoologist,was anxious to have particulars from anyone 
who had carried out private experiments in his own garden, and it was 
hoped that anybody who had made such experiments would communicate 
with Mr. Warburton at Cambridge. 

Colonel Wheeler, in moving the adoption of the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on the OrchsuPds and lermh Plantations Coxnpetition, said tl^t 
the number of entries—from 44 competitors—was very satisfactory, and 
certainly justified the continuance of these competitions. With regard 
to the demonstration plot of a fruit plantation in the Chester diowyard 
next year^ Messrs* Blckaon would carry that out in accordance with the 
suggestion made by 3^ Douglas Hewton. He hoped it would prove 
a valuable feature of t^ Chester Show. 

The PRBSIDEHT said he was sure the Council would receive with 
pleasure the intimation contained in the report of the General Leicester 
Committee that H.B.H. Prince Henry would be able to visit the show 
at Leicest^ on Wednesday, July 2. 

The Report of the Veterinary Committee having been received and 
adopted, the following resolution was unanimously passed, and instructions 
given for a copy of it to be sent to the Ministry of Agriculture :— 

The Comieil of the B.A.S.E., though fnllF in accord vith the view that further research 
into the cause and prevention of Eoot-and-Month Bisease is urgently needed, defies to 
express the opinion that, owing to the disease being so difficult to isolate, such research 
wcftk should only be conducted by people authorised to do so by the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture and only at such places sanctioned by hixn. 

At the time the Council hope that, so long as absolute safety from the spread of the 
disease is secured, all possible facilities and help will be given to scientists wishing to 
undertake this work. 

On the presentation of the Report of the Stock Prizes Committee, 
Mr. D. Combes said he wished to raise the question of the desirability of 
receiving stock for exhibition at Leicester. Leicestershire was the present 
centre of the disease in England, and, ^though, they might take what 
they considered exhaustive measures to protect exhibits from the trouble 
aci^g therefrom, the whole past history of the disease had burnt in their 
minds that, whatever one did, the disease seemed to beat them after 
If they allowed people to exhibit stock at Leicester they would of necessity 
cut out many of the counties which had managed to keep a clean bill of 
health up to the present, and whose regulations would undoubtedly 
prevent the re-entry into those coimties of any stock, after having been 
exposed to infection at Leicester. He spoke for his own coimty. He 
had reason to say with e31 definite conviction that the Wiltshire Diseases 
of Animals .Committee would not allow an a.TiTTT^fl.l bank into Wiltshire 
after it had been exposed at Leicester. This might appear unfair to the ex* 
hibitoxs from Wiltshire, and undoubtedly it was a definite hardship, but the 
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committee who were charged with the care of the health of the cattle of the 
comity mtist consider the matter in a broad light and consider the general 
welfare of the county in preference to personal interests. It did seem 
to him rather unfair that they from Wiltshire, with a clean bill of health, 
should be denied the privilege of showing at the “ Royal,” whereas 
others, from counties that had not been so fortunate, would be able to 
carry ofi the honours of the Show, 

The Pbesidbnt : What do you suggest ? 

Mr. Combes replied that he wished to raise the question of canceUing 
the exhibition of cattle, sheep, goats and swine altogether. 

The PsESiDENT said that Mr. Combes might take it that the Show 
would be held unless the Ministry of Agriculture stepped in. Whether 
gentlemen exhibited their cattle at Leicester was a matter for their own 
decision. 

Mr Combes said he would only point out that it was not a matter of 
their own individual volition whether these exhibitors showed or not. 
It was the county itself that would prevent their showing. 

Lord Milpmay of Flete expressed his thanks for the consideration 
that had been given to the invitation to hold the Show at Plymouth. 
Sir Gilbert Greenall had taken infinite trouble in going to Plymouth and 
examining the site there himself. He could only tlumk him most heartily. 

Captain G. H. Johnstone expressed the hope that the report of the 
Committee did not mean that the door had been banged, barred and 
bolted against a show in the West of England. 

The Pbesident gave an assurance that the door had not been banged. 
The difficulty was that the site at Plymouth was not suitable for the 
Society’s Show. 

Captain J ohnstone said he did not mean to express it quite so strongly 
but it would be a great help to them in the West of England if they could 
get the Show to come there again. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1924, 

Mr. Ebnbst lilACTEWS, O.V.p. (President)^ in the Chair. 

Before commencing the ordinary business of the Council, the Pbesident 
said there would be a church service on the morning of June 29th—the 
Sunday before the opening of the show—at St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, 
to which the Mayor of Leicester had invited the attendance of all the 
Members of Council. A procession would be formed at the Town Hall, 
and he trusted that as many of the Council as possible would inake it 
convenient to attend this service. 

He also announced that Prince Henry would visit the Show on Wednes* 
day, July 2nd, arriving by train from London. He was not yet in a 
position to give the details of the programme to be observed u|>on this 
visit, but he understood it was His Royal Highness’s expressed wish that 
no formal morning dress or silk hats should be worn upon that occasion. 
Eighty-six new members were admitted into the Society. 

On the motion of Mr. Abbane, seconded by the Hon. Cecil T. Pabkbe, 
it was resolved:— 

“That the Secretary be empowered to issue'to any dTiIy-nbminated candidate for 
memheii^p of tbe^Society, on receipt of the annual sabscriptlon, a badge admitting 
the candidate to the same ptivil^es as a Member during the forthcoming Show at Leices¬ 
ter, the formal election of su(^ candidate to be considered by the Council at their next 
ordinary meeting,” 

The Report of the CHBMidAL Committee was presented, containmg a 
recommendation that the Council approve generally of the Report of the. 
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Departmental Committee on the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act and 
that an intimation of this approval be sent to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Mr. Ltjddington, in moving the adoption of this report, said the 
Committee felt that, as the Council had taken rather a leading part in 
getting the Departmental Committee appointed, some expression of their 
opinion should be sent to the Ministry to let them know that, the Council 
were satisfied with the Report and its recommendations. 

Lord Bledislob expressed his regret that he had been unable to be 
present at the meeting of the Chemical Committee on the previous day, 
but he was bound to say that they were taking a great responsibility in 
asking the Council, without their knowing the contents of the Report, 
to endorse an expression of approval regaurding it. He would suggest 
that copies of the Report be placed in the hands of Members of the Council, 
and that an expression of their views on its recommenc^tions be deferred 
until the next meeting. 

Mr. Ltiddington had no objection to such a course being taken. At 
the same time, he pointed out that it was only the Report to which it 
was suggested that the Council should give a general approval. When 
a Bill was introduced to give effect to the recommendations they woiild 
have an opportunity of criticising it. He was sorry that Lord Bledisloe 
had not been at the meeting. 

Mr. MiDPiiETON thought the criticisms of the Council would be much 
more valuable when a Bill was in print. 

Lord Blebislob said that, speal^g as an old Parliamentary hand, 
he was quite certain that, if the Council th&t day gave their approval 
without su£lcient knowledge to ah expression of opinion on the Report, 
when the Bill came before Parliament the opinion of the Royal ” would 
be quoted in favour of it, whether they liked it or not. 

Ihe PasBSiDBKT then put the question, that the matter imder dis¬ 
cussion be referred back to the Chemical Committee, and that copies 
of the report of the Departmentfd Committee be circulated to the Members 
of the Council, 

This was agreed to, and the Report of the Chemical Committee, as 
amended, was received and adopted. 

The Seobbtaby announced that the Trustees of the “ Queen Victoria 
Gifts Fund had decided to make a grant of £140 to the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution for the year 1924, to be devoted to grants of £10 
each in respect of male candidates, married couples and female candidates, 
the actual distribution in each class to be left until after the election to 
pensions by the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1924. 

Mr. Ebnest Mathews, C.V.O. (President), in the Chair. 

The Pbesident said that probably all those present had seen in 
The Times newspaper that the Society’s appeal against assessment to 
Income Tax on show surpluses had been decided against them. It would 
be for the Fmance Committee to consider what further steps should be 
taken, and they would report to the Council later on. 

As a question arising out of the Show, Mr. Ltobingtoh drew attention 
to a matter which had come to his notice when acting as Ring Steward 
of Byeland {Sheep. There was a silver challenge cup. offered for the best 
exhibit of Byeland sheuep. According to the Secretary of the Sheep 
Society, it was a condition that the exhibitor must also be the breeder 
of the animals, but there was no mention of such a condition in the cata¬ 
logue. in the end a breeder did win this cup, so that there was no question 
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to bring before the Council. He thought, however, that there should 
be some understanding arrived at as to whether the exhibitor was to 
be the breeder also. 

The SEOKESTAnv said it all depended on the terms of the letter in which 
the offer was made. Probably it was the fault of the Plock Book Society 
Secretary in not making the conditions clear. 

Mr. Luddzngton added that the judge was expecting that there would 
be a second judge. He had said that the Byeland Society had come to 
some arrangement with the B.A.S.E. 

The Secbetaey explained that the Byeland Society had offered to 
pay for a second judge, but the Council never allowed that. 

On the motion of the Peesdoent, seconded by the Hon. Cecil T. 
Paekbb, it was resolved that the best thanks of the Society are due and 
are hereby tendered to :— 

(1) The ofiScials of the General Post Office for the efficient postal 
arrangements in connection with the Show. 

(2) The Chief Commissioner of Police for the efficient services rendered 
by the detachment of "Metropolitan Police on duty in the Showyard. 

(3) The Chief Constable of Leicester for the efficient police arrange¬ 
ments in connection with the Show. 

(4) The St. John Ambulance Brigade, No. 3 District, for the efficient 
ambulance arrangements in the Showyard. 

(6) Messrs. Barclay’s Bank Ltd., local Bankers, for the efficient 
services rendered by their officials. 

(6) Messrs. Merryweather and Sons, Ltd.« for the provision of ffre 
protection appliances, and for the efficient arrangements made by them 
in connection with the Fire Station in the Showyard. 

(7) Messrs. Inglesants, of Horsefair Street, Leicester, for decorating 
and furnishing the Boyal Pavilion and for supplying furniture for offices. 

. (8) The JBn-Tput-Gas Company, Ltd., for providing floral decorations 
at l^yal Pavilion. 

Letters of thanks were; also ordered to be sent to various individuals 
and firms for assistcmce kindly rendered, and for the loan of articles for 
the purposes of the Show. , 


proeeebinaa at tbe 
(general flDeetlng of (governors ani> nDembers, 

HELP IN THE XiABGE TENT IN THE SHOWYAED AT LeICESTESB, 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1924. 

MB. BBNEST MATHEWS, C.m (PBESIDENT), IK THE CHAIR. 

Wricome to Prince Henry. 

In opening the proceedings the Peesident said:— 

Your Boyal Highness, my Lords, Ladies and GentlemenI think 
all present here will agree with me that we are exceedingly fortunate in 
having fine weather—^(hear, hear)—and such a magnificent show of horses 
and live stock, for when one reecffieets the terrible returns of outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease during the past six or seven months, and even 
up to this past week, a disease which a^cts cattle, sheep and pigs, one 
wonders whether to admire most the pluck of those exhibitors who have 
sent their animals to the show^ or the splendid {^reeverance and pptimism. 
of the Local Committee, Sir Gilbert GieenaH, Mr. Turner and staff 
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of the Society, in looking at the bright side of tMngs and carrying on the 
•work of preparing for and running a Show of the dhnensions of the “Royal." 
We are also fortunate in another respect. In this great year of exhibitions, 
when all from the l^ir>g and Queen to the humblest subject are doing their 
best to make Wembley a success, it is more than gratifying to be able 
to welcome here to-day H.R.H. Prince Henry, who has come down specially 
to patronise our show and to keep up the great tradition of the Royal 
Family—(applause)—who have for many years honoured the show of 
this Society with their presence. I beg at once to move the following 
resolution;— 

** We, the Membexs of Council, Govemois and Membeis of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society of England, respectfully offer your Boyal Highness the most loyal and cordial 
welcome to the Eoyal Show, upon the occasion of its visit to Leicester. 

** The Royal House has been very closely identified with the Society since its foundation 
in the year 1838, and very rarely has it happened that a representative of the Royal 
Eamily has not been present at the Show, and we have therefore to tender our thanlcs to 
you. Sir, fOr so Mndly and graciously coming to Leicester to-day.’* 

I will ask Sir Arthur Hazleri^, who represents Leicestershire on the 
Council of the Society, to second this r^olution. 

Sir Arthur Hazlbbxgg said that, as the representative on the Council 
of the “Royal” of Leicester and Leicestershire, it was a very great 
pleasure to him to second this resolution of welcome to His Roysd High¬ 
ness. He did not think it would be necessary for him to add many wo^ds 
to what had been said by the President. His Royal Highness and his 
brothers were not unknown there, but one noticed that they generally 
came rather later an the year. At whatever time they came they might 
be assured of a hearty welcome^ and the oftener they came the better 
woiald the city and county be pleased. 

The resolution was canned by acclamation. 

H.R.H. PBmcB Hedestby, in reply, said:— 

“ Mr. President, my Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—^Ih the first place, 
I thank you very mu(i for the kind way in which you have received me, 
and you, Mr. P^sident, for the kind words you have jaist used. It is 
indeed a pleasure to me to be here to-day. I have to acknowledge that 
it is my first visit to the 'Royal,’ smd, although I am not personally 
associated with the breeding of stock, my love of horses, especially of 
Hunters—(hear, hear)—^wlll make that feature most interesting. I am 
well aware that, apart from all classes of stock for which Great Britain 
is so famed and the ‘ Royal ’ is the exponent, there is a very large and 
instructive section of implements of all kinds used in agriculture, ai^ that 
every inducement is offered by the ‘Royal* to exhibit only the best 
article for work and labour-saving devices in every branch of farming, 
and there are also other sections of great educational interest. The 
exhibition now forms a small town of agricultural interest from which 
all should be able to gain some knowledge. 

“ Although it is my first visit, my family—-(applause)—have always 
been keen supporters of your Society, and it may interest you to hear 
that since 1862 members of my family have been President on twelve 
occasious, apart from visits such as mine to-day, so that 1 am only con¬ 
tinuing the association of my family with this historic Society. Marvel¬ 
lous progress has been made by the Society within the last few years, 
and especially since the first visit to Leicester in 1868. This is very 
gratifj^g, a^ a tribute to all connected with the organisation and 
^ministration of the Society. 

“ I do think that a special measure of thanks is due to exhibitors who 
throughout all the trials and troubles caused by the recent outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease have persevered with their animals, and have 
succeeded eventually in showing them here to-day. 

“ The fact that the officials decided to carry out the Show in its entirety, 
in spite of adversity, is worthy of the courage and persistence of such ah 
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old Society, and I think that Sir Gilbert Greeenall—(applause)—ought 
to have our heartiest thanks for the steps he has taken to arrange every 
detail of the Show with such perfection as we see it to-day* 

“ Once more I thank you, €aid I hope it will not be my last visit to 
the ‘Royal.*” (Applause.) 


Show Details. 

The Pbesidbnt, continuing his opening speech, said:— 

” It is usual at this meeting to give a few hgores with regard to past 
Shows, but I do not propose unduly to burden you with statistics. This 
is the third Royal Show to be held in Leicester, the hrst was in 1868, 
the second in 1896, and now the third, this year, completes a coincidence 
by which your City has been visited at even periods of twenty-eight 
years. I well remember the Show of 1896, when I exhibited Southdown 
sheep with some small amount of success, and acted as judge of Jersey 
cattle. 

In 1868 the Show resulted in a surplus of £448, but in 1896 a very 
considerable monetary gain to the Society of £3,600 was the outcome. 
Is it too much to hope to-day that when this Show closes on Saturday 
evening in spite of ^ the trying and adverse circTimstances to which 
I have alluded, the coffers of the Society will again show a balance on the 
right side. (Hear, hear.) 

For the benefit of those interested 1 should like to mention that in 
1868 5 breeds of horses, 6 breeds of cattle, 7 breeds of sheep, 4 breeds of 
pigs were included in the Schedule of the Show. In 1896 9 breeds of 
horses, 16 breeds of cattle, 16 breeds of ifiieep and 6 breeds of pigs were 
represented, and this year in preparing the Schedule of the Show the 
Stock Frizes Committee submitted a classidcation for competition at 
Leicester consisting of no leas than 18 breeds of horses and ponies, 22 
breeds of cattle, 27 breeds of sheep, and 11 breeds of pigs, to say nothing 
of the goats, sxnall {Uve stock and produce. The total amount ofiered 
in prizes in 1868 was £2,480, in 1896 £6,017, and this year it is £15,360. 
You will gather from this that it is not without some thought and some 
courage that the Stock Prizes Committee recommended the OoimcE to 
adopt such a comprehensive and liberal classification. 

The implement section of the Show also illustrates the progress made, 
although comparison here ccuonot be made on such definite lines ; still 
the area of the Showyard devoted to Implements is more than double 
that occupied by this section in 1896. The total amount of covered 
shedding in the Implement Yard is 11,697 ft., and the number of stands 
466. 

In accordance with what has now become the custom, the Leicester- 
^ire Agricultural Society has withheld its County’^ Show for this year, 
and has made a contrilration to the Local Committee's Fund for the 
Royal Show, for which we are most grateful. The members of that 
Society have received badges of member^p entitling them to the same 
privileges as members of the ‘Royal* in connection with the Leicester 
Show, and those who were desirous of exhibiting live stock have been 
privileged to do so at the fees applicable to members of the ^ Royal.* 
The Corporation of the Gil^ of Leicester secured for the Show a spacious 
and most suitable site, which extends in all to over 140 acres, ^e site 
has been remarkably well prepared, the levelling draining and laying 
of gas and water mains beiag undertaken by the Local Committee, and 
in this connection I feel that a special trib^ of thanks must be paid 
to the official of the Corporation who have supervised this work. It 
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Council of the Society, the most sincere thanks to the Local Committee, 
and especially to the Town Clerk of Leicester, who has worked so energeti¬ 
cally to make the show a success. Without his ready help the arrange¬ 
ments made in connection with the Show by the ofdcials in London co^d 
not possibly have been made. 

One last word, as one who has been a Steward under Sir Gilbert ever 
since he became the Hon. Director of the Society in 1906, 1 should like 
to refer to the enormous amount of hard work and generous support 
that he gives to the Society. (Applause.) His charm of manner and 
his extraordinary tact on every occasion enables him to carry through 
the Boyal Show as no one else could. During the eighteen years I have 
served under I cannot remember a single occasion when he has not 
been able to deal with every difficulty to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned. I will ffiiish by saying that 1 have every reason to hope that 
he will take the leading part in the Shows of this Society for many years 
to come.” (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Thanks to Hayor and Ck>rporation« 

Lord TTabiiECH moved the following resolution:— 

** That the best thanks of the Society are dne and are hereby tendered to the Mayor 
and Coiporatlon of Leicester for th^ cordial reception of the Sodety.** 

In doing so, he wished to acknowledge, on behalf of the Society, 
the great cordisdity with wMch they had been received by the Idayor 
and Corporation of the dty of Leicester. The President had dzes^ 
alluded to the excellent ground on which the Show had been erecte(L 
He was sure, not only from the accommodation afforded, but also &om 
the mctoresque point of view, it was everythmg they could desire. He 
would like aho to say that without the assistance they received from 
cities like Leicester, they would find that the Society woiild be in short 
street. 

CoL O. L, CouBTHOPE, in seconding the resolution which had just 
been moved by Lord Harlech, said that very little need be added by 
him. When they went out of that tent and looked round the showyard, 
they would find more convincing reasons for expressing thanks than any 
words of his could give. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Local Committee Thanked* 

Sir Gilbert Gkbbnall (who was loudly cheered on rising) said it 
gave him very great pleasure indeed to propose :— 

** That the best thanks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered to the Leicester 

Local Oommittee for their exertions to promote the success of the Show.** 

He had. Sir Gilbert said, been working with the Local Committee for 
the past two years, and he could not help mentioning the way in which 
they had put their shoulders to the wheel. He would like to express 
his thanks to them, ^d especially to the Town Clerk, Mr. Pritchard, who 
had been a tower of strength to him all through. It would have been 
a tremendous disappointment to everybody if there had been no cattle 
at the Show. They had taken every precaution, and' he could not see 
that any harm could possibly come through the holding of the Show. 
He must not say that the Leicester Committee were the best Local Com¬ 
mittee they had ever had, because he saw amongst those present one 
or two gentlemen from Chester, which city would be visited next year. 
He €dso saw one from Beading, but he did not notice anyone from New¬ 
port, two of the places to wmch the Society hoped to go in the future. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Wh. HABBi soy seconded the resolution. A great deal of the 
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success of the Show, he said, depended on the energies and activities 
of the Local Committee. Kobody had had more experience of this than 
their colleague, Sir Gilbert Greenall, and any word of praise from him 
with regard to the work of the Local Committee was praise indeed. 

The resolution of thanks was heartily accorded. 

Railways Tbasked. 

Colonel CoENWALLis proposed a vote of thanks to the railway com- 
paoiies for the facilities afforded by them in connection with the Show, 
and especially to the London and North Eastern Railway for the special 
arrangements made by them. 

Colonel Stanyfosth, who seconded, said he had been associated 
with railways for the greater portion of his life. Contrary to the general 
belief, the Railway companies did not make a great deal out of the Royal 
Show; they had to bear the cost of the additional work, and the traf&c 
was really not profitable. So that extra thanks were due to the companies 
for the good work put in by them. 

The resolution was carried. 

Members* Suggestions. 

The Pbesidbnt then put the time-honoured question: “ Has any 
Governor or Member any remark to make or suggestion to ofier for the 
consideration of the Council ? 

After a short pause, the Pbesident said that as there was no reply 
he took it that the Council were giving satisfaction. 

President Thanked. 

Mr. James Watt (Carlisle) proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
for his services in the Chair and for his splendid services during the year. 
He was not sure, he said, whether he was in a good position to do this. 
For the past ^ty years he had paid annually the small sum of one guinea 
to keep that great institution in power, but a high authority had told 
them recently that they were merely a common trading community. 
In these circumstances he wished to make the first claim for a share of 
the plunder the Society had been accumulating for many years. 
(Laughter.) He had long thought that the Royal Agricultural Society 
was elevating the art of agriculture, and had enabled them to draw from 
mother earth the last ounce of blood it possessed, and also that the Society 
had made this country the greatest in the world for live stock, for agricul* 
turists from every nation came here for the purpose of improving their 
fiocks and herds abroad. He had believed, and that belief had not been 
shaken, that every man, woman and child in this country considered that 
the Royal Agricultural Society was nothing but the Inghest school for 
agriculture in the world. One man, and one man only, had said that 
they had left their high pedestal, and that the agriculturists of Britain 
were a common trading community. He therefore claimed his share 
for the last fifty years of their profits. If 10,000 or 15,000 members 
came ^o:^ behind him and also claimed their shares,God help His Majesty's 
Commissioners of Income Tax! (Laughter.) 

He hoped that Mr. IVlathews would look back with pleasure on his year 
of ojffice—^perhaps he might be the last President of that great institution 
as ah educational establishment. His successor might be the chairman 
of a public company. (Laughter.) He hoped that the power and in¬ 
fluence of their great Society would not be satisfied by the dictum of one 
man, however great he might he. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Leomabd Stttto^t, in seconding the vote, said they all knew the 
im|>ortant position and duties of the President of a great Society like 
theirs. Mr; Mathews had carried them out in the bsst possible way,; 
not only this year, but ih bad been laying the foundation for another 
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year at Chester, and had even gone further, for he had been to Heeding 
to look at a site offered for the Show two years ahead. If the Society 
accepted the invitation from Keadmg, they would receive a most hearty 
welcome from the town and the adjoining counties, who would do their 
utmost to make that Show one of the greatest successes they had ever 
had. He most heartily seconded the resolution. 

The vote of thanks was passed amid cheers. 

Mr. Maxsbws, in esipressing his thanks, said he was exceedingly 
obliged to Mr. Watt and to Mr. Sutton. He had been very pleased with 
Mr. Watt’s allusion to the decision which they all deplored the other 
day. These wotild help him with a few remarj^ he had to make else¬ 
where as to the education^ value of the Society. Xt was perfect nonsense 
to say that they were a trading concern when they gave a tremendous 
amount of thought and money to the educational side, including the 
breeding of live stock. Ho member was paid one penny, but all the 
proffts made were put into the fund to carry on the show for future years. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1924. 

Mr. Hb3o:s!c Mahsews, 0.y.O. (President), in the Chair. 

Four new Governors and 162 new members were admitted into the 
Society. 

Mr. AoT&Asm preseoted the Beport of the Finance Committee. With 
regard to the Show at Leicester, he feared that the Society had suffered 
a somewhat considerable loss, but he would not care to give a figure at 
the present time. The accounts would be presented in December. As 
to the vexed question of Park Boyal drainage, the Committee had inter¬ 
viewed their Solicitors on the matter, and they were very optimistic. 
It was hoped that the negotiations woidd shortly 1:^ successfully concluded 
In regard to the Income Tax Appeal to the High Court, Mr. Adeane 
said that he had been present, and he thought the Judge was very sym¬ 
pathetic, as €bIso was the Attorney-General, but, there it was, the law 
was against them. However, all had end^ well, for certain of their 
fnends in the House of Commons, especially Mr. David Davies, had done 
a great amount of work for this Society and other Societies in connection 
with opposition to this tax. They h^ managed to soften the heart of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was not an easy thing to do, 
and he himself had introduced a clause into the Finance Bill exempting 
this and other agricultural societies from income tax on any profits or 
gains on their shows. He did not think they need regret the action they 
had taken in fighting this case; th^ had been fighting not only for them¬ 
selves, but for ail agricultural societies, end had advertised their grievance. 
Ho doubt that had done something to facilitate the endeavotirs of the 
Agricultural Members in the House of Commons. 

On the motion of Mr. Adeaise, seconded by Mr. BzcHAsnsoxir Oabb, 
it was resolved, " That in order to facilitate the winding up of the accounts 
for the Leicester Show as early as possible, authority be given for the 
i^e during the recess of orders on the Society’s bankra for the payment 
of aecotmts coimected with the Show.” 

The Beport of the pHEMTCAn Committee Included this resolution:— 

** Ike Qieixdcal Goiiuniitee, haviiig caiefollycoxi^dered the Beport of the Depart¬ 
mental Ckunmittee on the FertUi!^ and Fee(ling-Sta& Act, 1906, vi&out coxoinltting 
Itself to points of detail, ^ves a general approx of the proposals of the Departmental 
Committee, a&d,feeUng ikat these constitute a great advance in the right diieetion on the 
present wimlnls tration of the Act, the MizMry of Agiicnlture to take immediate 

bringing in a new Act on the lines indicated In .the Beport of the Departmental 
Committee.** ... 
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In moving the adoption o£ the report, Mr. Luddington pointed out 
that the Oommittee had slightly mocMed the terms o£ the recommenda¬ 
tion to the Council regarding the Beport of the Departmental Committee 
on the Fertilisers and Feeding-StuSs Act. At the same time, they felt 
that it was very essential that some indication should be given to the 
Ministry of Agricultixre on the matter. The Departmental Committee 
had ^en set up largely at the request of the Council, and because they all 
felt that it was very necessaiy to have some edteration of the existing Act. 
The Oommittee felt that a Bill introduced on the lines of the recommend" 
ations contained in the report would be a great improvement. Of course, 
they reserved to themselves full powers to criticise any sections of a Bid 
that might be brought forward. 

Mr. Oheistopheb MiuniiETON desired to add a few words in support 
of what had been said by the Chairman. It was very desirable that the 
Society should give a lead to other agricultural bo^es in the country 
on the question of this report. It was quite true that they had not 
got ever^hing for which they had asked; but he had himself given 
evidence before the Departmental Coznmittee, and he must confess that 
a great many of the points to which they attached importance had been 
met. There was, however, one question, the removal of the veto of the 
MGboistry of Agriculture, which had not been secured, but a considerable 
compromise had been made regarding that. The veto had not been 
abolished, but a distinction was made in the Committee's recommendations 
between criminal and civil proceedings. For a vendor not to give an in¬ 
voice, it was to be a criminal o^ence, and it was left to a local authority 
to institute proceedings. The only reservation was that in criming 
proceedings for misrepresentation the sanction of the Ministry had to 
be obtained. He thought it was a great advance on the previous Act, 
and for that reason he hoped the Council would give the report a general 
approvaL He did not say that they ^ould commit themselves to all 
its details, but they should give a lead to agricultural opinion on this 
matter, and he hoped that the Council would unanimoudy adopt the re¬ 
commendation of the Oheshical Oominittee. 

Lord Hobtbbbooe, m moving that the report of the Ybtbbinaby 
Committee be received and adopted, referred to the paragraph which 
mentioned that a letter had been received from the Ministry of Agriculture 
as to the initiation of measures designed to prevent the introduction of 
foot-and-mouth disease through the agency of feeding stuffs carried on 
vessels. The Council would remember tl^t this question rose out of 
what was known as the case. Lord Mildmay had been good 

enough to interest himself in this matter and to interview the officials 
. of the Ministry. He thought it would interest the Council to know whether 
Lord Mildmay consideied that the regulations now proposed by the 
-Ministiry were adequate to deal with such cases. 

Lord Mjlpmay or Fibtb said the Ck>unc3l would xemember the serious 
state of affairs some time ago. The master of the s.s. had 

been able to sail from South America with a cargo of feeding-stuffs and 
unload them in a Briti^ port after they had been in close association 
with a cargo of animals coming from overseas consigned to a Belgian 
port^ Foot-and-mouth disease had broken out on board, and the animals 
had been thrown overboard. It was only by chance that the dis¬ 
covery had been made after the feeding-stufft h^ been landed and some 
of them had been dispersed. It was due to the fact that the voyage 
in the ffrst place was to a Belgian ]^rt, and that the further voyage 
was lookedrupon as a new voyage, and it was not incumbent on the master 
of the vessel to make any stotement here regarding what had happened 
before he reached Belgium, The Ministry of Agricultoie at once set out 
to tackle the question with a view to preventing the recurrence of such 
a thing in future. The negotiations were carn^ on by correspondence 
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which seemed to be mterminable, and these negotiations hung fire. At 
last it was felt that progress could only be made if the interested parties 
could be got together Inside a room; and so it came about that a con¬ 
ference was held some time ago at the Ministry of Agriculture under the 
chairmanship of Sir Stewart Stockman, which was attended by repre¬ 
sentatives of this Society, including the President, representatives of 
the Farmers’ Union and permanent officials of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The whole question was thrashed out across the table with the representa¬ 
tives of the shipping organisations, who, he might say, were most an:rious 
to meet them in every way. And, to cut a long story short, they had 
come to an agreement of a most sati^actory character, particulars of which 
had been reported to the April meeting of the Council. It remained, 
however, to be seen what official efEect would be given to the agreement. 
He was now in a position to say that a new Foreign Animals Order of 
1924 had been issued and had b^n in operation since July 15th. It laid 
down that the master of any vessel which entered any port in Great 
Britain for the purpose of discharging any cargo should, if within the 
sixty days immediately preceding such entry the vessel had had on 
board any animalB shipped to a port outside Great Britain h:om a port 
in any country which was at the time of shipment a scheduled country 
for the purposes of the Foreign Animals Order of 1910, forthwith make 
and deliver to the Ministry of Agriculture a declaration in writing showing 
(1) the port and date of shipment of such animals; (2) the number and 
description of such animals; (3) the number of animals (if any) which 
died or were slaughtered during the voyage, and the cause, or supposed 
cause, of death or slaughter; (4) the number and description of animals 
disembarked, and the port and date of disembarkation; (5) particulars 
as to the death of the aTiimals during the voyage. 

And, further, the representative of the Ministry of Agriculture m^ht 
stop altogether the discharge of such a cargo, or might mSke suchstipula- 
tions regarding the vessel as appeared to be necessary to him, if the 
requirements were not observed. If the master of the vessel failed to 
the declaration, both the owner and the master of the vessel were 
subject to heavy penalties. 

Throughout the proceedings of the conference the shipping authorities 
had been most anxious “ to play the game,” and were desirous of meeting 
them in every way. They even went out of their way to suggest that 
the working of the Order would be facilitated by the use of wireless tele¬ 
graphy. He thought that the Council ought to acknowledge the hand¬ 
some way in which they had been met and also the anxiety of the Ministry 
of Agriculture to get this question settled in a satisfactory manner. He 
was glad to think that all stock-breeders could congratulate themselves 
that this dangerous channel of infection had now been completely closed. 

Mr. John Eveks said that a month or two ago they had reason to 
hope, as the result of the course adopted by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the orders put in force by Local Authorities, that foot-and-mouth 
disease would soon be stamped out. Unfortunately, that had not proved 
to be the case, and outbreaks were continually occurring. He asked 
whether the Council or the Veterinary Committee thought it would be 
advisable to appoint a small committee of practical men to look into the 
question and consideT, amongst other things, especially two points; 
first, whether, if this disease unfortunately continued, it would be possible 
aaid advisable, after due notice, to have a standstiU order during the 
coming winter; and also to consider the question of compensation. 

Guy 'WmrmcK thou^t that somethii^ should be done. Hothing 
new seemed to have , come up, and they went on slaughtering. Unless 
some new measures were recommended by a small committee of people 
who knew, they were, he thought, going to have foot-and-mouth (^ease 
just as bad next winter as last. 
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Mr. Okeostophbb Middx.btok said that if anything were done it should 
be done immediately. If such a thing as a standstill order were introduced 
it must be general and at a period when the least inconvenience would 
be caused. It would not do to wait until the November meeting. He 
thought the time for such an Order would be at the close of autumn, 
when sheep had been moved to their winter quarters and before the 
Christmas markets began. 

Lord N 0 B.THBEOOK said they all agreed with the previous speakers 
that the present state of affairs was most discouraging. Some little time 
ago there was reason for thinking that the Ministry were coming to close 
quarters with the disease and that it was disappearing. During the last 
four weeks, however, there had been 73 outbreaks, as compared with 
30 in the preceding four weeks. The matter had not been discussed 
at the Veterinary Committee because they hardly felt that they were 
in a position to offer advice as to what steps should be taken. 

The Peesident asked if Sir John McFadyean would let the Council 
have his views on the matter. 

Sir John McFanYEAN said he would be very sorry to say anything 
to discourage the appointment of any Committee to investigate foot-and- 
mouth disease, and perhaps it would be especially desirable that those 
who were in the habit of describing themselves as practical men should 
meet together and see whether there were any suggestions to make that 
had not already been considered by those who c^ed themselves scientidc 
men. With regard to the advisability of instituting a standstill order, 
he would like to say that in his opinion such an order was foredoomed 
to failure unless it applied to people as well as animals. He believed 
that a large proportion of the outbreaks in this country which were not 
due to infection from abroad were due to the movements of people who 
had been attending the animals. And, of the remainder, the bulk of 
the outbreaks were probably due to the concealment of disease and 
the sale or movement of animals actually infected- But it was possible 
that a Committee composed of practical men might be able to o^er 
useful ^g^stions that might be satisfactory to agriculturists. 

Lord Noethbeooh, on behalf of the Veterinary Committee, said they 
would have no objection to the appointment of such a Committee, and 
it would not be taken by them that the Council were expressing any want 
of conhdence in them. It could not do any harm, and the small Committee 
proposed might make recommendations of value. 

Major Dunbae Kelly said he was glad to hear that Sir John Mc¬ 
Fadyean was not in favour of a standstill order. The County of Dorset 
had been closed against the admission of cattle from other parts of the 
country, but they had recently had nine outbreaks and in Kent where 
he lived, they had had two outbreaks in the last few weeks, vdiich could 
not possibly be attributed to the movement of animals. In his opinion 
a standstill order would impose upon them the irtaximum of inconvenience 
with a minimiTm of security. 

On the motion of Mr. John Evens, seconded by Mr. Gtty Fenwick, 
it was then resolved 

** That a small Committee be appointed to consider the present position of foot-and- 

mouth disease.*’ 

The Committee was constituted as follows: the Earl of Northbrook, 
the President, Sir Gilbert GreenaU, Bart., Colonel Stan^orth, Mr. Overman, . 
Mr. ManseU, Mr. TindaU, Mr. Evens, and Mr. Bea. 

Aiter some further discussion, it was agreed that the date of meeting 
of the new Committee should be left to the Chairman, and that the Com¬ 
mittee should be asked to report to the Council at their next meeting 
on November 6th. 

The Beport of the Stock Pe^s Committee having been read, 

Mr. Midexeton said he had been asked to take action with regd;^ 
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■fco the matter referred to in a letter •vrhich he had received recently. The 
letter was as follows: “ May we draw your attention to the fact that the 
Colling Memorial Cup appears in the R.A.S.!E. schedule as a hundred- 
guinea trophy, whereas this piece actually cost £350 to manufacture 
and could not be produced for this at the moment. We think it all in the 
interests of the Society that this mistake should be rectified.” There 
was, Mr. Meddleton said, a certain amount of dissatisfaction in the 
North of England amongst the subscribers. The cup was somewhat 
diMcult to keep in order, and he believed that last year the winner would 
not take the responsibility of keeping it, but he thought it was a pity that 
a valuable trophy like this should be hidden away on the premises of Messrs. 
Mappin and Webb. 

As one of the committee who gathered the money for the purchiase 
of the cup, Mr. WiTiTJAM Bubeitt said that they did not feel that the 
best use of it was being made in the interests of the Society. There might 
be many opinions as to the beauty of the trophy, but there could be no 
question as to its costliness. He thought that in a year when the winner 
of the cup did not wish to have it in his own house it ought to be sent 
to the to-wn where the Society proposed to hold their show, and arrange¬ 
ments made for its eshibition in the local museum. 

On behalf of the Stock Prizes Committee, Mr. Bichasdsoit OA3aE 
stated that the matter would receive consideration. 

The following letter W€fcS read from the Mayor of Beading:— 

Towir Hail, Beading. 

July IStA, 1924. 

Sm,—As Mayor, and on behalf of the Town Gonndl of the County Borough of Beading, 
I beg leave to extend to the Boyal Agr^tural Society of England a eordial invitation to 
hold their annual ^ow in Beading in the year 1926. The proposal has been before the 
Town Couneii on two oecaslonB, when it was received with enthusiasm, and at a meeting 
of some of theieadinglzihabttantB of the nelghhourbood which I convened for the purpose 
of giving pr^minary consideration to the finandai and other arrangements, a resolution 
unuumously adopted welcomiug the suggestion that the show should be held in 
Beading and pledging those present to support the Mayor for the time being in an en¬ 
deavour to raise the necessary fund. The ixmabitants and Press of the town have expressed 
their approval of the action taken by the Town Council, and I have no hesitation in assur¬ 
ing the Sod^y that, should they nonour the town by accepting the invitation, every 
effort will he made by all concerned to make the show in 1926 an outstanding success. 

The Lord-Xieutenant of Berkshire and representative residents and agricultuiists in the 
county attended the meeiing referred to above, and I am in a position to state that the 
inhabitants of Beading can look with confidence to those of ^rkshire for hearty co¬ 
operation when the time comes to form the local committee who wiD make the appeal 
foi^sutecri^om^d tb^^^ixs^arrangem^ts for tl^l^di^ ^^f^ 

priate answeiu, and X shall he happy to ^ord the Sodety or th^ officers any further 
ihfbrmation that may be required. 

Bi conclusion, I beg to express the earnest hope that the Sodety will see their way to 
. accept the invitation and, in doing so, to state that it is the wish of the inhabitants as a 
whole that after a lapse of forty-two years the Boyal Show Shall again be held in Beading. 

X am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Feede. A. Cos, Mayor, 

Ernest Mathews, Esq., C.V.O., 

President, Bo 3 rar Agricultural Society of England. 

On the motion of the Hon, Cecil T. Pabbeb, seconded by Sir Gibbebt 
GbebnaiIi, it was unanimously revived that the in-vitation received 
from the Town Council of the County Borough of Beading to hold the 
Show at Beading in X926 be accepted^. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1924. 

Jfr, Ebhest 3S4a!EHEWS^ O.V.O. (President), in the Chair. 

Before commencing the ordinary business of the Council, the Pbesidekt 
said it w^ his sad duty to refer to the loss of a dear colleague—^the late 
Lord Ailwym • He joined the ‘‘Boyal” in 1888, was elected as aMemW 
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of Ooxmcil in 1903, a Vice-President in 1905 and a Trtistee in 1922. In 
1911, when the Show was held at Korwich, he was Acting-President 
for H.M. The King. Lord Ailwjm was a Member of the Pmance, Vetermaxy 
and Selection Committees, and a most regular attendant at the meetings 
both of the Committees and the CotmcH. He was President in 1905 
of the (then) Board of Agriculture and was responsible for the appoint¬ 
ment of one of the most important Commissions in connection^ with 
Contagious Abortion in Cattle. His association with agriculture was 
almost universal, in fact, as his son had written lately, ‘‘Agriculture 
was the love of his Hfe.’* During the war he had accepted the position 
of Chairman of the Agricultural Wages Board, where he gave universal 
satisfaction. Much more could be said as to what he did for the industry. 
His presence was always acceptable at 16 Bedford Square. In fact, 
when he came into the room it was almost as if a ray of sunlight had 
entered. His charming manner, his knowledge of the subject and his 
sound advice, always so Aoidly given, made him universally loved, respected 
and appreciated. 

Owing to indisposition, the Phbsident said he had been unable to 
attend the funeral at Honingham, but the Secretary of the Society had 
represented him there. He knew other Members of Coxmcil were present 
to pay their last respects. Peeling that it would be the Council’s wish 
he wrote a letter of condolence and sympathy to Lady AUwyn, to which 
he had received a very kind reply, and another letter from the present 
Lord Ailwyn. He would ask all those present to signify in the usual way 
their sympathy with Lady Ailwyn and her sons at the^great loss she and 
they had sustained. 

Members of Council then rose in their places. 

Two new Governors and 35 new members were elected. 

In presenting the Beport of the Phtance Committee—which was 
mceived and adopted-^Mr. Apbaee said he had very great pleasure in 
asMng the Council to grant increases to their excellent staff for all they 
had done. Last year, the Council would remember, £255 had been voted 
to them in bonuses, but the Council would, he thou^t, agree that a bonus 
system on profits was not a good one, b^use in th^ year of loss, the 
staff had h^ to work even h^er than in the previous year. Ther^ore 
the Committee recommended that the salaries be increased by £265 and 
distributed amongst the various members of the staff in the nmnfier 
stated in the Beport read out by the Secretary, 

The Beport; of the Botaijicaz Zoonoo^iOAX. Committee was pre¬ 
sented and adopted after some discussion in which Mr. ObioacAK-BdOxats, 
Col. CotjRXHorE, Mr. MmuLSTOK and the FSBsmEN? took part. It 
was further resolved, on the motion of Mr, CoLmA^^BoGUBS, seconded 
by Col. CoTOTHOKBjthatanotice be added to the j^lantations Competition 
schedule pointing out that it is the desire of the Gouncil that plantations 
^ould be judged in their normal condition of management; that it is 
undesirable that they should he specially prepared for coxnpetltion, and 
that the Judges will be requested to ignore any imuscusd condlition which, 
in their opinion, is due to specif preparation. 

The Beport of the VBOgagN’iJBY Committee was presented, including 
a resolution: 

" That as, in the opinion of this Committee, IWrand-Kontih Biseaae has been some- 
. fimes spread throii^ the imtrneking of cattle for feeding,,etc., on the way from the port 
to their destiinatfon. they tmee nnon the hOnlstry of Aericuitiife that the nedod for wnicSi 
animals may be carried ^thont unloading mould be extended from twenty-foux to 
forty-eight hours.” 

Col. STA27YXOBTE, in Submitting this report, e:^ressed regret at the 
unavoidable absence of Lord Horthbrook, because, wimhis great knowledge 
and the extremely clear and lucid way in which he put matters to the 
Council, it was v^ry difficult to take his Lordship’s plm and to do ss he 
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would have done. Ool. Stanyforth therefore asked for the indulgence 
of the Council. In the first place, it was very disappointing to them 
that this large increase in the numl^r of cases of foot-and-mouth disease 
had occuired since the committee which the Council appointed to go 
into this matter had met on October 2nd. There had been one period 
of a fortnight or nearly three weeks without an outbreak, and then the 
disease had broken out again. This had occurred owing to foot-and-mouth 
disease not being detected in the market at Derby, he thought, on October 
7th. They were mostly fat stock, so that many of the animals were now 
dead, and those still alive had been traced by the Ministry, but there 
had been no information until the harm had been done. Tllie Council 
had heard from the report that in the opinion of the Committee, foot-and- 
mouth disease had been sometimes spread through the untruckmg of 
cattle for feeding and watering on the way from the port to their destina¬ 
tion, and the Committee wished to tu^e upon the Ministry that the period 
for which animals might be carried without unloading should be extended 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. It would be within the recollection 
of the Council that this matter had been brought up last year. Infection 
had then been traced to cattle trucks, or, more pa^icularly, he thought, 
to the places where animals had been unload^ on a journey to give 
them food and water. The matter had been brought before the railway 
companies, and ever 3 ^hing that could be done hM been done, but he 
was of opinion that, try as they might, it was almost impossible for the 
companies efiectively to disizifect tracks, docks and railway sidings 
where animals were fed and watered, and this was a danger they h^ 
to think of in the spread of disease. At present cattle had to be taken 
out of the tracks after twenty-four hours. In the case of sheep he thought 
it was thirty-six hours. They now proposed to ask the Ministry to make 
the period forty-ei^t hours. If they adopted that, it would mean that 
practipally no aniTnals would be taken out of the trucks on the way from 
the port to their destination. 

With regard to the report of the Committee appointed at the last 
meeting, he had asked Mr. Evens to submit that to the Council, as he 
thought Mr. Evens was the proper person to do so in the absence of Lord 
Ebrthbrook. 

Mr. pATTEBSOZsr hoped that the Council would not adopt the suggestion 
to extend the twenty-four hours to forty-eight hours, for it would result, 
if carried into efiect, in great hardship to the stock. He suggested that the 
railway companies should be urged to make a special efiort to expedite 
the ’conveyance of stock, so that journeys could be got through in 
twenty-four hours and the necessity for untruoking obviated. 

Mr. OvBSBMAK, the mover of the resolution at the Veterinary Committee, 
entirely disagreed with Patterson. It would be within the memory 
of that Council, he said, that they had urged over and over again the 
speeding up by railway companies, but it had been impossible to get 
anything done. A large percentage of the cattle sent from such places 
as Holyhead, Birkenhead and Bristol to the Eastern Counties were un¬ 
loaded en route, and the Ministry were aware of cases where cattle had 
been unloaded in prohibited areas. In one case—>at Atherstone—animals 
were untrucked within three miles of an outbreak. All he could say 
was that if it was a slight inconvenience to the cattle to be kept in the 
trucks during a journey occupying forty-ei^t hours, he thought it was 
much better them these animals being unloaded at any place on the 
journey and thus running the risk of infection. He did not believe 
the rafiway people were to blame, for there were many difficulties. If 
one had a special train it might be pp^ble to get an express, but in many 
cases the cattle went in lots of two trucks or three trucks for individu^ 
farmers, and that was where difficulties arose in getting railway companies 
to speed up the traffic. They could not get the law altered—it was an. 
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Act of Parliament—^but the number of hours laid doTm was left to the 
discretion of the Ministry of Agriculture, who had put it at 24 hours. 
What the Committee asked now was that the time should be extended 
to 48 hours to prevent the grave risk of foot-and-mouth disease being 
spread all over the country. He was very much surprised that Mr. Patter¬ 
son should urge the question of cruelty in this matter. Every one knew 
that cattle often starved themselves for 24 hours, and he did not think 
that 48 hours would deteriorate the cattle in any way. 

Lord Stsachie supported Mr. Patterson, and expressed the opinion 
that the proposed extension to 48 hours was very imdesirable. When 
he heard Mr. Overman’s remarks, he almost thought that he must be a 
railway director speaking on behalf of the companies rather than in the 
interests of the cattle. What they ought to do was to get Parliamentary 
pressure to bear to make the raUway companies come to heel, and to 
insist that cattle should be carried more expeditiously. 

Sir DougiiAS Newton d.eslred to associate himself with the remarks 
of Mr. Patterson. He thought the proposal was very wrong indeed. 
These cattle were conJQned and penned in the closest possible conditions 
without water or food, and, if the Council took up the attitude proposed 
by the Committee, they would put themselves in the wrong. If the 
Council could not arrive at a decision at that moment, he hoped the 
matter would be referred back. 

Asked by the President if he desired to move an amendment to the 
Report. 

Mr. Patterson said he would move that the matter be referred back. 
This was seconded by Lord Strachie. 

Mr. Cheistopheb Middleton suggested for the consideration of the 
Council that they should adopt the period of 36 hours by way of com¬ 
promise, as he thou^t that this might get over the difdciilty. 

' Mr. Oyebman said he was not convinced, but if the Coimcil thought 
48 hours too long he was willing to accept the shorter period of 36 hours. 

Colonel Stan'^eobth thought the Veterinary Committee would be 
agreeable, but he would like the Council to know that they had gone very 
carefully into this question on the previous day, and they had considered 
that the danger to the cattle of England was so grave that they must adopt 
stringent measures. As Mr. Overman had said, there was no real cruelty 
to the animals in the proposed period of 48 hours j but, if it were the wish 
of the Council, he would, on behalf of the Committee, agree to 36 hours. 

Mr. Patterson said it was not so much through the lack of food as 
of water that the cattle suffered. If there were no other way of dealing 
with the matter he would have no hesitation in supporting the decision 
of the Vetennary Committee, but he thought, under the special circum- 
. stances, that it was not too much to ask the railway companies to deEver 
the cattle within a reasonable number of hours. He <hd not want to 
be obstructive, and, if his seconder agreed, he was prepared to withdraw 
the amendment. 

Mr. Mansell, who seconded Mr. Overman’s resolution at the Veterinary 
Committee meeting, said he, personally, would like to see a change made 
to 48 hours, but he was quite willing to accept 36 hours, for in that period 
the bulk of the cattle carried on the railways should be delivered. 

Lord Stbaghie said that his proposer had appealed to him to with¬ 
draw, his opposition, and, while agreeing to thk, he made it clear that 
he had not been converted to the view &at 36 hours was a correct time 
to detain these cattle. 

Sir T VFtcrrttt Bttbbell said tliat before this matter was settled he 
thought there might be another means of dealing with these difdculties. 
The only animals affected were cattle going &om the western ports to 
the eastern counties and sheep from Scotland to England. The shorter 
, journeys could be speeded up if the railway companies would take the. 
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trouble. Would it not be possible to have some special docks set apart 
by the railway companies where only these particular animeJa should be 
untrucked ? 

The Peesident then put the question that “ 48 hoicrs ” be altered to 
read “ 36 hours ” in the Veterinary Committee’s resolution. This was 
carried. The report of the Vexeeikaby Committee, as amended, was 
then received and adopted. 

Mr. Gates inquired whether the inspection of markets was optional 
or compulsory throughout the country, and asked if there was any 
information as to whether Derby market had been properly inspected ? 

The Pbesidekt said that question would be referred for consideration 
to the Vetebutaby Committee. 

The Beport was then presented of the Committee appointed by the 
Council at their last meeting on July 30th to consider foot-and-mouth 
disease conditions, and the following is a summary of their recommenda¬ 
tions :— 

1. The Committee are thoroughly in accord with the recommendation 

of the Departmental Committee that there should be one authority 
only for the administration of the Diseases of Animals Act in 
each geographical county, and that such authority should include 
representatives of the ooimty and any borough local authority 
therein. 

2. They are of opinion that standardised regulations should be issued 

to aH local authorities setting out what they are to do in suspected 
and confirmed outbrealrs, in order that there may be uniformity 
of actionu 

3. They recommend that the Minist^ of A^culture should issue a 

general order to all local authorities proinding that on a suspected 
case of foot-and-mouth disease being reported, a standstill order 
ooveiing a radius of five miles should immediately be put into 
force until the case is confirmed or otherwise. 

4. They recommend that on the condrmation of an outbreak move¬ 

ment should be prohibited over a fifteen miles radius of the 
infected place, but that, if no farther outbreak occurred within 
seven days, the area should be reduced to as small a radius as 
possible drastically controlled. 

6. They are of opinion that Inspectors who are present at the killing 
of infected animals and the burning of their carcases, should 
not be employed for inspecting healthy stock. 

6. They are of opinion that more stringent regulations should be issued 

and enforced concerning inspectors and slaughtermen as regards 
disinfection. 

7. They consider that the Ministry of Agriculture mi^t with advan¬ 

tage tighten the regulations governing markets and cattle dealers. 

Mr. Evens, in the absence of Lord Northbrook, moved that this 
mport be received and adopted. The report, he hoped, would explain 
it^lf, and, in presenting it, he only desii^ to express his sincere regret 
that the improved conditions referred to did not obtain to-day. 

Mr. Manseiil laid great stress on No. 3 of the recommendations of the 
Committee, on the question of the issue of a standstill order covering a 
radius of five miles immediately on a case of foot-and’-mouthdisease being 
suspected. He had had the honour of sitting on the Departmental Com¬ 
mittee some two years ago. That Committee had made this one of their 
recommendations, andinstead of using the word ‘‘ may,” they had Inserted 
“ shalL” Those who could remember the outbreak of two or three years 
ago would recall the case of Newcastle. Gateshead heard of it, and 
inmnediately sent some thousands of Irish cattle North, South, East 
and West, and Ihe result was the b^mning of a very serious outbreak. 
Then* regarding , an outbreak at Crewe* b^ore it could be confirmed 
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thousands of sheep had gone to dij^erent places in Cheshire, and other 
parts. These cases showed the necessity of having this automatic stand¬ 
still order. 

Mr. Guy Fenwick said that when foot-and-mouth disease broke out 
about twelve miles from him (the case occurred on a Thursday night, 
when the existence of the disease was strongly suspected on the borders 
of Leicester and Butland), he had been telephoned to about 11 o’clock 
at night and told of the case, and the neszt thing was that there were 
cattle moving about all over the country and the roads were crowded 
with animals. No doubt the Chief Constable could have stopped it, but 
there was no Order from the Ministry that movement should be stopped 
at once, and cattle continued to be moved until the Ministry’s officials 
came down and confirmed it. There was no Order till the Saturday. 
Members of Council could imagine the trouble caused in that time. 

Mr. Hobbs supported Mr. Fenwick. In his district, when there had 
been an outbreak, the whole of the cattle had been immediately on the 
move. In another case, on a market day, it was said that a policeman 
had stated that an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease had been reported, 
and had suggested that selling should begin at once. 

Sir DouoiiAS Newton said there was one point that had not been 
dealt with in the report, and that was the position of farmers who lived 
on the borders of two administrative areas. Their position was unfortun- 
nate. A man might find that his railway station was in one administra¬ 
tive area, while his farm was in another, and again he might find that 
his market was in another coimty. Provision should be made for some 
elasticity in order that a farmer or group of farmers should be allowed 
to elect as to what area they should come in. (Dissent was expressed 
by several members.) He could not see any objection to it being on 
those lines. When a market was closed a farmer was shut up altogether, 
and if, by a little foresight and arrangement by grouping, this difficulty 
could be got over, it would help the farmer. Some provision should be 
made to enable farmers to avail themselves of the markets most useful 
to them. 

The Fbesident told Sir Douglas that this was rather a question for 
the House of Commons. 

Lord Stkaohie, referring to recommendation No. 7, said he had 
twice had to report to the Ministry of Agriculture gr^t carelessness 
and slackness on the part of their officials. In one case licences had not 
been given, and cattle had been smuggled out of one area into another 
district. He thought there was a certain danger in allowing Loccd Com¬ 
mittees to open markets at some risk. He himself, as Ohaiiman of 
one of those Committees, had had great difficulty in a case of this kind, 
pressure having been brought to bear by some auctioneers on certain 
members of his Committee, and he thought that Locsd Committees did 
sometimes take action they ought not to ta& under pressure of auctioneers. 

Sir Mebbib: BubbebIi asked whether the Committee had consider^ the 
question of compensation, as no mention was made of it in the recommendar 
tions. It was a very big question, and there were many people who 
thought that certain classes of farmers were compensated too hig^y. 
This removed all reason for keeping the disease o& their farms. He did 
not want to go into the controversial question of how much they should 
get,, but he would like to know if the Committee had considered the 
(Question and if they had any views to put before the Council. He would 
like to emphasise with regard to recommendation No. 3 that a Chief 
Constable already had the power to make a Standstill Order on the report 
of a suspected case, and if ibis were not done it was entirely the fault 
of the local authority. If a Ipo^ authority knew its job it would give 
such an order to its Chief Constable. He mentioned a case ^thin his 
knowledge where an outbreak was suspected, and within a few. hours, 
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there were a number of policemen engaged in holding up all movement 
of stock. He suggested that where this action was not taken immediately 
on a suspected outbreak a local authority should get a new Chief Constable, 
Mr. Evens said that, regarding the remarks made by Lord Strachie 
on Clause 7, the Committee considered that the clause in question covered 
the point 1^ lordship had raised, and it put the onus on the Ministry. 
With regard to Sir iSferrik Burrell’s remarks, the Committee knew that 
orders were in existence, but they wished to emphasise that they should 
be enforced, It was uniformity that they had aimed at. The question 
of compensation the Committee considered to be outside the terms of 
their reference. 

The Report was then adopted, and instructions were given for the 
recommendations to be sent to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Hon. Cecil Paekeb moved that Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., be 
nominated for the Presidency of the Society next year. He was sure 
that this nomination would give tremendous satisfaction to all members, 
to exhibitors, and to the whole coimty of Cheshire. He had very great, 
pleasure in submitting the resolution. 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones said he could assure the Council that it was 
no conventional phrase when he said that he had the greatest possible 
pleasure in seconding the proposition before the OounciL 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried by acclamation. 
Sir Giubebt GbeenalL' thanked the Council very sincerely for the 
honour they had done him in putting forw^d his name as President of 
the Society for 1925. He felt more gratided because the show next year 
would take place in his own county and among bis friends. He could 
assure them that nothing would be left undone on his part to make the 
show one of the greatest successes they had ever had. They had a splendid 
. ground, they had got a nice lot of money in—(laughter)—and he thought 
they would have an excellent show. He hoped they would be favoured 
with fine weather and no foot-and-mouth disease. 

The Hon. Cecil Pabkee then moved that Mr. Percy Crutchley be 
elected a Trustee of the Society. This was adopted. 

Mr. Obutcbxev assured the Council that he greatly appreciated the 
honour conferred upon him, which was entirely unexpected, and he 
begged to tender his warm thanks to the Council. 

(ha the motion of the Hon. Cecil Pabkeb, seconded by Sir Gilbekc 
Gbeenall, Lord Desborough was elected a Vice-Ptesident. 

The Report of the Daiby anb Pboduce Committee having been 
presented. Sir Douglas Newton said that on the question of the IntepT 
national Dairy Congas, he might tell the Council that the meeting 
convened by the Ministry of Agriculture had been largely attended and 
by a very representative body of people. Two xesolutions- had been 
passed, viz.;—^That every endeavour should be made to hold this Inter¬ 
national Dairy Congress in, probably, 1926. A Congress was being held 
in Paris, and on that would depend when the Congress in England would 
take place. The Congress held in America last year cost £27,000, but here, 
with more economical ideas, the expenses would probably not amount 
to more than £10,000. He did not think that there should be any di£5culty 
in raising fim^; it should be quite easy. The initial meeting suggested 
that the various bodies, if wUliug, should pass resolutions promising 
fi n a ncial support, and also that tx^es associating themselves with this 
movement should appoint a representative to attend the second meeting, 
such mpresentatiye being authorised to vote on the constitution of a 
committee mpresentative of the dairy industry. It was,'he thought, 
intended to hold a further meeting at an early date, and he hoped the 
“Royal” would see its way to be represented. 

^ 'B'vwsfs stated that he had attended the meeting convened by the 
MLinstty of Agricultum ^ the previous day, regar<fing the proposed 
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InteTnational Dairy Congress. After consultation with the President 
and Mr. Turner, he had decided to report to the Dairy Committee by 
whom he was appointed. 

The Pbesident said the whole question of this International Dairy 
Congress had been referred to the Dairy and Produce Committee, and 
would be considered by them at their next meeting. 

Mr. Midpubton stated that the next meeting of the Conference in 
connection with this matter might tfiike place very shortly, and possibly 
before the next meeting of the Council. He therefore suggested that 
Mx. Evens should continue their representative. 

The PBBSiDE2sra? said that Mr. Evens would, he understood, continue 
to represent them. 

The Eeport of the Daiby ai-id Phoducos Committee was then received 
and adopted. 

The Beport of the Beseabch Committee was received and adopted. 
Lord Bledispoe said the Council might like to know that two of their 
colleagues had done most invaluable work on behalf of the Research 
Committee. One of them, Mr. Dampier Whetham, had given up a very 
great deal of his holiday to research work for the Society. The other was 
Professor Somerville. As Referees appointed for the purpose, they had 
both had to consider an exceptional number of papers submitted in 
competition for the Society’s gold medal for agricultural research. Hr. 
Whetham had also spent a good deal of his time in exploring the whole 
question of the applicability of electricity to farming requirements, and later 
on his Lordship was hopeful that it would be possible to submit to the 
Council a most valuable report. He thought the Council owed their thanks 
to both these gentlemen for all the trouble they had taken. 

The Pbesxdent then read to the Council a letter from Sir Charles 
Hyde regarding research and education problems claiming attention. 

, This letter, at the suggestion of the President, was referred for reply to 
Professor Somerville and Mr. Dampier Whetham. 

The report of the Council to the Annual Generfd Meeting of Governors 
and Members to be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, at 
2.30 p.m., on Wednesday, December 10th, was prepared and ordered to 
be issued. 

On a motion from the chair^ the seal of the Society was a£6xed to (I) 
the contract with Messrs. Edward Wood and Sons for the erection of the 
Chester Showyard, and (2) the contract with Messrs. Letheby and Chris¬ 
topher, Ltd., in connection with the i^w catering. . 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1924. 

Mr. Ebnest Mathews, C.V.O. (President), in the Chair. 

The Pbesiuent, at the commencement of the proceedings,' said that 
in view of the bad weather they were having, he fancied that there woijld 
not be many members of Council present at the annual general meeting, 
and he would therefore like to take that opportunity of thanking members 
of Council for the kindness, courtesy and forbearance they had extended 
to him during the past year in his position as President of that Society. 
He would particularly thank Colonel Stanyforth, his predecessor in office, 
who had had so much to do with the new byedaws and who had kindly 
coached him at the early meetings. 

Five new Governors and 37 new Members were elected. 

Having presented the report of the Finance Committee, Mr. Adea&te 
submitted the statement of receipts and expenditure in connection mth 
the Leicester Show. He regretted that he had hot so pleasant an 
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axmoTincement to make as he had last year, for members of Gouncil would 
remember there was then a record surplus amounting to £19,102. This 
year they had to record a loss on the Leicester Show of £5,976. The dif¬ 
ference, comparing one show with another, was made up in the following 
way: There was a large decrease in the tskl^gs at the gate, amounting to 
£18,108; owing to foot-and-mouth disease and exhibitors in many oases 
not being able to send their stock to the Show, they had had to return 
entry fees amounting to £2,000. It would also be remembered that last 
year they had made a reduction in the implement fees and that had cost 
the Society £2,500; also, they had undertaken to relieve the Breed 
Societies very considerably with regard to the prize-money. They were, 
in fact, prepared to increase the grant by £3,000, but the Breed Societies 
had come forward very generously, so thia>t actually the increase had only 
amounted to £2,000. H those hgures were added together, it would be 
seen that they almost made up the difference in the results of the two 
shows. He was glad to say that to meet this loss of nearly £6,000 they 
would not have to entrench on the Invested Beserve Bund. As they 
knew, the Council had allocated from the ordinary account £3,500 to the 
Leicester Show, and the remainder would be drawn from the uninvested 
reserve. It was di£6cult to say what were the causes of that decrease, 
but it was quite clear that one of the chief causes was the Exhibition 
at Wembley. He was told that excursion trains had actually poured 
out of Leicester during the week of the Show. He did not suppose that 
such a thing had*ever been known before in the whole history of the 
Society. Then there was foot-and-mouth disease, which had prevented 
a great many of the stock from getting to the Show. This had depleted 
the classes and lessened interest in the competitions; and, in additior, 
there had been very bad weather during the last three days of the Show. 
To relieve that ^opm, they had to 3 put against it the fact that in future 
they were not to be taxed on the profits of their Shows. 

But for the causes he had mentioned, he thought that, in all probability, 
tbe Leicest^ Show would have been a great success, and their thanks 
were due to the Mayor and Corporation for their cordial and generous 
welcome, also to the Local Committee for the great amount of work they 
did, and they never forgot on those occasions their Honorary Iliiector, 
Sir Gilbert Greenall. Bte would also like to mention the Stewards, who 
did a vast amount of voluntary work. 

The Beport of the Veterinary Committee having been presented, Mr. 
H. Dxnt Bbooklehttrst drew attention to a case that hid occurred in 
Gloucestershire the other day. Seven head of cattle were sent from Ire¬ 
land to Fishguard by a large Irish cattle dealer, and thence were Ecensed 
to go to Hewport in Monmouthshire. There the consignee refused to take 
them and the dealer moved the animals from Monmoutbahiie into Glouces¬ 
tershire, and somehow the tags that were put on at Fishguard, or wherever 
they were put on, were removed when the cattle were brought into Glou¬ 
cestershire. In Gloucestershire they had a regulation that Irish cattle 
must go to the particular place to which they were consigned and remain 
there for twenty-eight days. Had there been anything wrong with those 
cattle the Council would realise what a serious thing it might have been 
for the county. The case had come before the Gloucestershire Petty 
{Sessions, and he was glad to say that the dealer had been fined £5 for 
each beast and ^ eos^, making a total of £40. He did not know that 
that was a very serious thing for a large cattle dealer, and the reason he 
had drawn attmtion to the case was that this kind of thing might be 
going on in other parts of the country. It was a very serious matter. 
.He did not know whether it would be possible, or if the Veterinary Com¬ 
mittee would think it desirable, to consider whether there ought not to 
be larger penalties and whether in flagrant cases like that there ought 
not to be .powers of imprisonment. 
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The^ Bari of ITobxhbbooe thought this was a matter for the Local 
Authority, for it was obviously au offeuce against the Orders of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Colonel Stahtfobth, in presenting the Implement Committee’s report, 
drew attention to the generoiis offer of the Electricity Committee of the 
Chester Corporation to supply free of charge electric power to exhibitors 
who required it in the showyard. It was, he said, an offer the Council 
must thank the Corporation for. 

The Pbesidbnt, before moving, in the absence of Mr. Parker, the 
adoption of the report of the Committee of Selection, welcomed, on behalf 
of the Council, Sir John Cotterell, Bart., who was attending for the first 
time since his election to the Council; Mr. Lindsay Everard, High Sheriff 
of Leicestershire, who had given them great assistance at the recent 
Show, and had been elected as an additional Member of Council for the 
Division of Leicestershire; and Mr. Jacob Wakefield, the newly elected 
representative of Westmorland, whose father had been a very useful 
member of the Society. 

The Pbbsident, in presenting the report of the Dairy Committee, 
referred to the suggestion that an International Dairy Congress should be 
held here—^in 1926, he thought. At present he beUeved that the Congress 
was supposed to take place in Paris, but Members of the Committee were 
anxious that England should come in, and the Royal Agricultural Society 
had been approached as the leading Society to say if they would welcome 
such a Congress in this country, and if they would give it their'financial 
su^pport. TOien the question was a bit riper it would no doubt be con¬ 
sidered by the Council Members of Council might have seen a reference 
to the matter in the agricultural papers, and he thou^t that they ought 
to be put in possession of the facts, as this Society would naturally be looked 
to to give a lead to other societies in the country. 

Sir MebBes BuBBEin, in presenting the report of the Research Com¬ 
mittee—which Was adopted--€aid he would Ifise to ask the Members of 
the Council, and also members of the Society, if they would be so kind as 
to subinit to the Research Committee any problems in agriculture wMoh 
they thought that Committee might usefully investigate. The Committee 
would, early next year, have to present to the Finance Committee an 
estimate of their probable eispenditure for the year, and obviously it would 
be of great assistance to the Committee if, before preparing that estimate, 
they could have p€^iculars of problems on which the Society’s funds 
might usefully be expended. He added that if Lord Bledisloe was not 
able to continue as Vice-Chairman of the Research Committee owing to 
his Gtovemraent work, he would like, on behalf of the Committee, to expi^ 
their thanks to his lord^p for the most useful ^xvices he had in the past 
rendered to the Council in that capacity. 

The following Standing Committees were appointed for 1926 
Finance, Journal and Education, Chemical, Botanical and Zoological, 
Veterinary, General Show, Stock Priz^, Judges Selection, Implement, 
Shov^ard Works, Selection and General Pur|^>8es, Dairy and Produce, 
Horticultural and Research. The present members of the various Stand¬ 
ing Committees were {with some exceptions) reappointed to those Com¬ 
mittees. OoL G. L. Courfchope, M.P., was added to the Finmce Oonamittee, 
Mr. U. R. Burke to the Cominittee of Selection and General Purposes, 
Mr. W. Lindsay Everard, M.P., to the Dairy and Produce Committee, and 
Mr* William Burkitt and Mr. R. M. Greaves to the Research Committee. 
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Iproccebinge at tbc Hnnual 
(Bcneral tiDeetina of (Bovernore anb flDemberSt 

HELD AT THE EOYAL AaSICXJLTCTEAL HAIL, ISLINGTON, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1924. 

HB. EB37EST MATHEWS, C.V.O. (TBESIDENT), IN THE CHAIR. 

President’s Opening Bemarics. 

The Peesident, in opening the meeting, said that before reviewing 
the history and work of that great Society during the past year, and 
submitting the report and accounts, he desired to express the thanks of 
the Society to the Royal Agricultural Hall Company and to the Smith- 
field Club for the loan of the room in which they were holding their meet¬ 
ing that day, and he would particularly refer to the courtesy and kindly 
treatment that had tdways been extended to them by his old friend 
Mir. E. J. Powell, who had just retired from the Secretaryship of the 
Smithfield Club £^ter thirty-seven years’ service. 

When a year ago he had l^n elected President of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, he had felt that a great responsibiHty devolved upon 
him, to see that the traditions of the post which he had to fill should 
be handed over to his successor at the end of his year of ofB.ce unimpaired. 
That hope had, unfortunately, not been realised, for he feared that the 
year 19^ would stand out as one of the Society’s lean years, although 
it was needle^ to say that no efiorts had been wanting on the part of 
all, commencing with Sir Gilbert Greenall, to carry bn and msSce the 
annual Show the success that it had invariably been under his able manage¬ 
ment. Circumstances beyond control arose which militated gainst their 
making the Show at Leicester a success^ when looked at from the finanoifd 
point of view. He would first refer to the numericsd strength of the 
Society. It was regrettable to find that notwithstanding that 736 new 
members had been elected during the past twelve months, the losses by 
death and withdrawals had amounted to 908, leaving a deficit on the whole 
year of 172 members. That in itself was disheartening, for the miTtTiTtiTrrn . 
subscription to the Society was only £1 ]per annum, while the privileges 
and advantages derived from membership far outweighed that figiro. 
He would, therefore, make a special appeal to all agriculturists, and 
particularly breeders of pedigree stock, to join that old Society during 
the next two or three months, as be knew nothing would please his suc¬ 
cessor, Sir Gilbert Greenall, more than that during his year in his double 
capacity as President and Honorary Director, the number of the members 
of the Society should reach a record figure. That would be the best 
way to show their gratitude to one who had done so much for agriculture 
and the “Royal” as Sir Gilbert, The Secretary, Mr. Turner, would 
be pleased to supply forms of proposal for membership to any present 
who would be good enough to take them. 

The Show at Leicester was an excellent one and remarkable in many 
respects. In the first place, the Society was fortunate in being able to 
hold a Show at all. Qbe ravages of foot-and-mouth disease throughout 
the countiy very seriously affected the possibility of carrying on the live¬ 
stock portion of the Show, and it was not until almost the last moment 
that the Honorary Director knew, as a certainty, that the Show cou^ 
be held in its entirety, and that live stocb would be included. That fell 
disease in some cases j^revented many members from making entries 
of live stock at all, while in other cases those who bad entered stock 
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were precluded from sending them to the Show in consequence of Orders 
prohibiting movement. Consequently, from one cause or another, 
although a large number of animals were entered for the Show, there 
were many absentees, and the empty stalls in the yard brought home 
the seriousness of the outbres^ and the damaging eiSect they had on 
the Show. In this connection it was worth recording that the entry fees 
were returned in full to those exhibitors who applied for them and were 
prevented from sending their cattle by Orders of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
In spite, however, of the many difficulties that had to be faced, the work 
of preparation for the show went bravely forward, with the result that 
it been held without curtailing it in any department. The weather, 
xmfortunately, during the week had not been ^ that could be desired, 
and that and the magnificent Empire Exhibition at Wembley had un¬ 
doubtedly affected the attendance, which, as was shown in the report 
numbered 85,531, against 146,277 when the show was held at Leicester 
in 1896. The city of Leicester had welcomed the Society warmly, and 
the Society’s thanks were due to the Mayor and Corporation for their 
hospitality and for the excellent local arrangements they made and for 
procuring a site for the show in every way satisfactory, and approached 
by roads that would be hard to beat. To the Town Clerk of Leicester, 
who did an enormous amount of work for mcmy months prior to the 
show and during the show in arranging every little detail required of him, 
he, as President, and on behalf of the Governors and Members, would 
wish to pay a special tribute of thanks. His own memories of the show 
and all its associations, and especially the kindness and courtesy he had 
received from everyone at Leicester were of the pleasantest, and he could 
only have one more wish, and that was that the financial result of the 
show mi^t have been difierent. 

H.B.H. Prince Henry, as they knew, had attended the Show on Wednes¬ 
day, July 2nd, and had been present at the General Meeting. He had 
visited various exhibits in the showyard during the afternoon, and had 
been particularly interested in the ex^bit of wool organised and arranged 
by Professor Barker, of the Textile Bepartment of the University of 
Leeds, ileeces from t^nty-seven breeds of pedigree sheep had been 
most successfully dressed with as little interference with the wool as 
possible. Prom these every stage in the manufacturing process had 
been represented by a sample of material at that stago» ending up vdth 
the finished cloth made by woollen or worsted processes. His Ekiyal 
Highness had been pleased to accept a special length of suiting m^e 
from Southdown wool, which it was hoped would be ready to be sent to 
him shortly, there not being enough finbhed cloth at the Show to make 
a suit of clothes. 

Ml The Flower Show, which had?also’^been visited by the Prince, had 
been perhaps one of the best the Society had ever held, the exhibits of 
fiowers and fruit being magnificent and shown to perfection, largely due 
to the weather, which for that section had been ideal. 

The Education Exhibition had also been much appreciated, the 
exhibits from Cambridge University, the Midland A^culWal and Dairy 
GoUege, the National Listitute for Besearch in Dairying beirg excehent 
and instructive, while the plot of land planted with various cereals— 
wheat, barley, oats—^by the Leicestershire Agricifitural Oonunittee had 
been most instructive. 

Turning to the accounts of the Show, these showed a balance on 
the wrong side of £5,976 5g 9d. This was regrettable, but at the same 
time it was not discouraging, as it ou^t to be an incentive to every one 
to do their best to increase the membership, which, after all, was the 
foundation upon which the success or otherwise of the Society must rest. 

One matter on which the Society must be congratulated was that, 
although its appeal agaiost assessment to income tax upon profits failed 
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before the Courts, yet the efiorts of certain of their members of Ooimcil 
and private members had been successful in obtaining an amendment 
to the Finance Act of this year, the effect of which was that the payment 
of income tax on proffts or gains on agricultural shows for the future 
would not be demanded, so that, through its action, not only the Koyal, 
but every agricultural society in the country, would benefit. 

He had not touched upon the experimentfid and research work carried 
on by the Society, as the report which was in their hands dealt with them 
all, but in cozmection with the barley experiments mentioned in para¬ 
graph 58 he desired to say that they had 300 to 400 quarters of seed 
barley to dispose of at the price of 10s. per quarter above market seed 
price, so that members desiring to use this special seed ^ould make early 
application to the Norfolk Agriculttared Station, St. Faith’s, near Norwich. 

Begarding the Show to be held at Chester next year, he felt some 
hesitation in referring to this, because he thought it must be known 
as Sir Gilbert’s Show. He would be President of the Society and Hon. 
Director of the Show. He had laboured for over five years now in securing 
a site suitable for the Show and in bringing to an issue what, he hop^, 
would be a record Show. The site was a splendid one, in close proximity 
to the city, and with tramcars running very near to the ground. Work 
was now b^g carried on in draining the ground, and everything possible 
was being done to make the Chester Show of 1925 a record one. It would 
not be Sir Gilbert’s fault if it was not. so. ^ Might he now beg of them 
to do all in their power to help him to attain that end. 

The Council hrui again dc^ed to vote £10,000 towards the Prize 
FundL Many Breed Societies had expressed their desire to contribute 
to the Pr^ FizEid m order that they m^t secure additional classification, 
and to those Breed Societies the thanks of the Council were due. 

He could not p^s to the more formal business of the meeting with¬ 
out expressing to the Hon. Director, Sir Gilbert Greenall, on behalf of 
the Governors, members of Council, and members of the Society, their 
most heartfelt thanks for the amount of work he had done and was still 
doing for the Society, not only in the Show department, but in every 
other section of its work. 

During his year of o£5ce he had received the greatest kindness from 
Sir Gilbert, and, indeed, from every member of the Council, to £dl of 
whom he begged to tender his most sincere thanks. 

Accounts. 

The first item on the agenda for the meeting was the presentation 
of the balance-sheet. This they would find printed in the last volume 
of the JoTiRNAii, issued in May of this year, and it would no doubt be their 
wish that it sh^ be taken as read. 

The Show accounts were in their hands that day, and he would be 
glad if they would signify their approval of the same. 

Adoption ol Report. 

He called upon Sir Samuel Hordern, the President of the Boyal 
Agricultural Society of New South Wales, to move the adoption of the re¬ 
port, had been circulated by order of the Council to eadi governor 
and member. 

Sir Sahdxl HoBpsrB27 said that in being asked by the President to 
move the adoption of the Annual Report, he took it as a very great personal 
compliment to himself and also to the Royal Agricultural Society of 
New South Wales, of which he had the honour to ^ President. Not 
knowing pe^i^y the working of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Hngland, it 'wouH not be competent for him to pass any remarlEs about 
the full report he had had the pleasure of reading. No doubt those present 
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aJl knew more about it than he did ; but, as a visitor to the Show at 
Leicester, he would like to say that, knowing how shows were run in the 
Southern Hemisphere and in Austrs^a, it was a marvel to him how from 
year to year the Show was laid out as it was on new ground and new 
territory. There was no doubt that the work of the Honorary Director, 
Sir Gilbert Greenall, was good, and he deserved every praise and credit 
for it. At the Leicester Show he was struck with the general display 
of excellence in the cattle, horses, sheep and pigs, but the section that 
most interested him and at which he marvelled more than anything was 
that devoted to engineering. No doubt that was the fmest section of 
the Boyai Society's Exhibition. The cattle were, as they all knew, 
penalised by foot-and-mouth disease, but the horse section was up to 
the usual standard. In Australia they were used to holding their show 
on a permanent ground, and those present might be interested in the 
following facts. The Boyal Agricultural Society of New South Wales 
had a Showyard of seventy-four acres at Sydney, where there were per¬ 
manent buildings to the v^ue of £250,000 belonging to the Society and 
other permanent structures to the value of £150,000 belong!^ to manu¬ 
facturers and those interested in various industries. Passing through 
their turnstiles at their last Show they had 615,000 people, which was 
a record. The gate receipts were £41,000. The charge for admission 
was 2s., and 6d. for children of the age of sixteen downwards. The total 
revenue reached £83,000, the other i^2,000 coming from booth ri^ts and 
rent for spaces the Society had to dispose of. 

The Hon. Alex. Pabkeb, in seconding the adoption of the report, 
said they had all heard with great interest what was done on the other 
side of the water. In Australia, however, with permanent buildings, 
they did not have the same drawbacks as the Society did over here. 
Sir Gilbert Greenall and the Council had been eminently successful in 
providing a perfect ehowground, and it was most unfortunate for his old 
friend ll&thewB that he should have been President during the scourge 
of foot-and-mouth disease. It must have been a source of great anxiety, 
and he was sure they all sympathised with him. Anybody who h^ 
read the report must grasp the fact that the activities of the Council 
tended very much to increase both in scope and usefulness. There was 
a great deal that members saw and heard of what the Society was doing, 
but he was quite sure that there was a ^at deal more done under the 
surface which was all to the benefit of agriculture that the members never 
heard anything about. There were always matters of great importance 
being de^t with that did not get to the ear of the public* He had great 
pleasure in secondiz^ the adoption of the report. 

Mr. J. J. CxiDLAEr ventured to renew the plea that he had. made in 
former years for a concession in the way of reduced fees for entries of 
live stock, so that the smaller agriculturists might be able to send their 
animals to the Society's great Show. He was sure that when the entry 
fees were raised to £3 it was done under necessity. Darlington was a 
bad year, just as Leicester had been a bad year, but he did think after 
Newcastle that the Council might have seen their way to accede to the 
plea he had put forward on previous occasions on TOhalf of the lesser 
agriculturists. He believed that the fees to implement exhibitors had 
been reduced. These, if he remembered ri^tly, had been raised 100 
par cent, after Darlin^on, but had now been reduced almost to the old 
figure. The entry f^s for cattle, shee^, and pigs had been increased 
200 per cent., and the Society were building up an immense reserve by so 
doing. Agriculturists were passing throng bsd times, .He rememb^ed 
1879, when he had been crushed out of agricultare and had had to give 
it up, almost heori-broken. This year he had lost more than his &y, 
but, thank God, he could stand that. He did hope that the coming 
yeas might prove> as thais President had said, a record yeas for Sir Gilb^ 
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Greenall. Sir Gilbert had a very warm comer in all their hearts. He 
had this year presided with distinction and despatch over the Smithfield 
Club, and he was sure that the members of that body appreciated most 
highly the services Sir Gilbert had rendered during his year of of&ce. 
No doubt he would tell his colleagues on the Council of the “ Eoyal ” 
of the wrinMes he had picked up while he had been on the Smithdeld 
Club, the mother of aU societies. He sincerely hoped that Sir Gilbert 
would interest himself in increasing the membership of the Boyal Agricul- 
txiral Society in the manner in which he, the speaker, had suggested, 
as he felt that one of the surest ways of doing this was by the reduction 
of the entry fees for cattle. There was one other point to which ho 
would refer, and that was with regard to judges, as to which the Society 
had had representations from the Aberd^n-Angus and other societies. 
The Boyal Show was their House of Lords, and he did hope that animals 
coming on to the ** Boyal from county and local shows would be judged 
by men of the highest standard. They all wished well to the bud&i^ 
judge, and desired that he should be given opportunities at county and 
loc^ shows, and he would make his merit Isnowo. if he were efdcient; 
but it was most important to the breeders, after the care and attention" 
that they bestowed on their animals sent for exhibition at the Boyal,” 
that they should have the best of judges at that show. He did hope that 
the Coimcil would take that matter into consideration and consult the 
wiidies of the general bpdy of members of the Society. He had had the 
opportunity of discussing the matter with many of them, and he could 
assure the Council that they looked upon it as a serious question. He 
did ho]^ that Gilbert Greenall*s year of ofdce would be signalised by 
concessions oh the points he had ventured to raise at that meeting. 

The report was then adopted. 

Election of President. 

Colonel CoBKWALiJS said it was perfectly obvious that everybody 
in that room would like to have the privilege of moving the resolution 
which had been entrusted to him, and if, therefore, he failed to do justice 
to it he could take no possible blame, because the excellence of the subject 
made it impossible so to do. The reason the duty had been entrusted 
to him was, he believed, because he had been a casual and emergency 
IPresident of the Society in the year 1906, when the Council had persuaded 
Sir Gilbert Greenall to undertake those duties which he had so well 
administered since. That they were right then nobody would now deny, 
for at that time the Society had no pence and certainly not any pounds, 
whereas at the present day the reserve was running into six figures. While 
their Chancellor of the Exchequer had faithfully and well applied the moneys 
given to him, they all knew—^and he hoped there were no Income Tax 
Commissioners present—^that it was Sir Gilbert Greenall who had collected 
those ftmds and so enabled the Society to be in the sound fiourishing 
position it was to-day. If they drew a triangle from Newcastle to Oardifi, 
from CardiS to Norwich, and from Norwich back to Newcastle, they would 
find hardly a town of any importance within the triangle to which Sir 
Gilbert GreenaJl had not taken the show of the Boyal Agricultural Society, 
and he had fidways left those towns rather lighter in poolmt than he fouiid 
them. He had, too, always carried away the esteem and regard of all 
those with whom he had been brought in contact, and if he had earned 
that esteem and regard in one year, how much more had he earned the 
esteem of the Council and the Society whom he had served with so much 
devotion since 1906. He knew, in submitting this motion, that it would 
have a unanimous and enthusiastic reception, because there was no 
comptoent too high that they could pay to Sir Gilbert. There were 
very few men indeed whose lot it had been to have the high honour to 
be asked twice to serve in the ofSce of President. They hoped that Sir 
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Gilbert would regard It as the highest compliment in their power that 
they could pay him, and they hoped that his year of Presidency 
in his own county would be an unqualified success. In asking him to 
undertake the dual responsibility ne 2 :t year, he assiired him of the gratitude 
of the Council, not only for what he himself had done, but also for what 
had been done by Lady Greenall and other members of his family. (Hear, 
hear.) They rejoiced at the opportunity of having him as President 
during the ensuing year, and he had the greatest pleasure in moving 
his election. (Applause.) 

Mr. WntLTAM Hakrtson, in seconding the motion, said that his col¬ 
league Colonel Cornwallis had very rightly stated that it was a privilege 
to be asked to propose Sir Gilbert Greenall as President of the Society 
for 1925. He claimed it, also, as a great privilege in being asked to second 
the motion, and especially did he claim it because, even before Sir Gilbert 
joined the Council of the ** Eoyal,** Sir Gilbert and himself had been associ¬ 
ated in agricultural show work, and because he was bom in the adjacent 
county of Lancashire. They had been friends before meeting on the 
Council of the ** Koyal," and he must claim, on behalf of Sir Gilbert, that 
there was no man known to any of them in the country who would have 
been able to undertake with so much success the position filled by Sir 
Gilbert Greenall as Honorary Director of the **Koyal.” He was a man 
acquainted with agriculture both from the land point of view as well as 
the animal side ; he was a man who, when he took up any work connected 
with agriculture, gave up his whole time and the whole of his energy 
to ensure the success of it. He felt that it was not giving away any secret 
when he told them that previous to the Derby Show in 1906 Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, the late Sir Kichard Cooper, hims^, and one or two other 
members of the Council, had used their efiorts to get the Derby Council 
to invite the Society there. He thought they all knew that it was due 
to the generosity of the late Sir Bichard Cooper that the Show was held 
that year, for he guaranteed the Society against loss. Sir Bichard 
undoubtedly, he thought, made this guarantee, knowing that Sir Gilbert 
Greenall was going to undertake the duties of Honorary Director. Since 
the Derby Show of 1906 the ** Boyal ” had gone on from success to success 
and, as Colonel Cornwallis had told them, the Somety was laow in the 
fortunate position of having a reserve running into sis figures. He was 
personally delighted that Ins friend Sir Gilbert had ^ain been offered 
the Presidency of the Society, for Chester was in the county in which 
Sir Gilbert had his home. He could assure the meeting that theenthusiasm' 
which was being shown in the adjoining counties and in Wales was great, 
and it could be confidently expected, and it was almost assured, that the 
Chester Show would be a record one for the Society, and in no smsdl 
sense because Sir Gilbert would be both President and Honorary Director. 
He had great pleasure in seconding the proposal. 

The resolution having been earned with acclamation. 

Sir Gilbert Gbeekall said he found it somewhat di£6cult to express 
to them in adequate words his gratification and thanks for the honour 
conferred upon him that day, but however inadequate Ms words might 
be he could assure them that they were heartfelt and sincere. He was 
exceedingly proud to be again elected as President, and he could assure 
them that he would do everything in his power to cany on the work of 
the Society and do his best to forward its interests. It was a very great 
honour indeed to be elected a second time, for he believed that such a 
thing had rarely occurred before, or that the position of President and that 
of Honorary Director had gone hand in hand. He would endeavour to 
fulfil the dual rdle to the utmost of his capacity. 

Much depended upon the weather during the time of the ^ow, but 
he hoped that they would be favoured with good weather at Chester n^ 
year, and that the result would be a record one. They had a most enthii^ 
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siastic Local Committee. Before sending out their appeal they had 
obtained practically all the money they wanted, but the appeal had just 
gone out, and they hoped to rake in a little more. The people of Cheshire, 
of the surrounding counties, and of North Wales meant to see to it that 
the forthcoming show was done in the very best way that any show had 
been done yet. The Town Clerk of Chester, Mr. Dickson, was most 
enthusiastic, as also was Major Denton Clark, who was joint Secretary 
and Honorary Treasurer. 

•Kiey cJl regretted that in the Presidential year of his friend 35ilr. 
Mathews the Leicester Show was not a great success, for never had there 
been anyone who had done better spade-work than Mr. Mathews. Mr. 
Mathews was a very quiet and modest man who did not let them know 
all that he was doing, but they were well aware of the work that he had 
done for dairying, and in the Dairy at the “ Royal,” andthey owedhima 
great debt of gratitude for it. He hoped that next year would not be, 
in the words of Mr. Mathews, another “lean year,” but that it would 
be one of the Society’s “fat and prosperous years.” He could not 
himself see any reason why it should not be, but, as they all knew, a 
show such as theirs must depend on the weather. Chester had amag- 
nidcent railway service, and he thought they should get an enormous 
gate. 

In conclusion, he wanted to thank Colonel Cornwallis and Mr. Harrison 
for the kind things that they had said about him* He had been at school 
with Colonel Cornwallis, thou^ he was a little older than himself. They 
had been at Hton together. friendMr. Harrison he had known ever 
since he had known anyone. He must take that opportunity of thank¬ 
ing them all for the way in which they had supported him for the last 
eighteen years, and for the ^eat oomplhnent they had paid him that day. 
(Applauseu) 

/ Election of Trustees. 

The PKSsmsiST announced that the foHowing twelve Trustees had 
been nominated by the Council in accordance with the bye-laws 

H.E.H. the Prince of Wales, E.G., York House, St. J'ames's Palace, S.W.I. 
the Duke of York, K.G., White Lodge, Richmond. 

C. Adeane, C.B., Bahiatiam HaU, Cambridge. 

The Duke of Bedford, £.0., Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. 

Sir L B. Bowen-Jones, Bait., Council House Court, Shrewsbuiy. 

Col. F. S. W. ComvaJlis, linton Park, Maidstone, Xent. 

The Earl of Coventry, Groome Court, Severn Stoke, Worcestershire. 

Percy Gnztcbley, Snnninghill Lodge, Ascot, Berkshire. 

The Duke of Devonshire, K.G« Chatsworth, Bakewell. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., 0,v.0., Walton Hall, Warrington, 

The Earl of l^ortbbrook, Stratton, Micheldever, ^mpdiire. 

The Hon. Cecil T. Parker, The Grove, Coisham, Wiltshire. 

On a show of hands they were declared re-elected as Trustees, to hold 
ofSce until the next ensuing annual general meeting. 

Election of Vico-Ptesideuts. 

The Vice-Presidents were elected in a similar manner, their names 
being:— 

G. CSoltman-Bogeis, Stanage Park, Brampton Bryan. 

The Earl of Derby, £.G., Enowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 

Lord Desborough. K.O.V.O., Taplow Cou^ Taplow, Bucks. 

B. U. Greaves, Wem, Portmadoc, ITorth wales. 

Inrd Hariedh, Brogynt 3 fii* Oswestry. 

Ernest Mathews, C.y.O., LL.D., Little Shaxdeloes, Amersham, Bucks* 

The Duke of Portland, X.G., Welbeck Abbey, Wor£^p. 

The Earl of Fowls, Fowls Ca^e, Welshpool, Mcnt. 

Frederick Beynard, fiunderlandwick, Driffield, Yorkridie. 

The Duke of Bicbmond and Gordon, £.0., Goodwood, Chliffiester. 

Heu%-GoL E. W; Stanyfbrth, C,B., Kirk Hammerton Hall, York. 

The Earl of Yarborou^ tocikleBby Park, Habrougph, lincdiishlre. 
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Election Auditors. 

It was then moved by Mr. Bobbet Vaisby, seconded by Mr. S. M. 
HAiiTi» and unanimously resolved:—That the best thanks of the Society 
be tendered to Messrs. Jonas M. Webb, Hubert J. Greenwood and Newell 
P. Squar^ for their services as auditors, and that they be re-elected for 
the ensuing year.** 

Mr. S. M. Ham, said that a few years back he had been present in that 
room, and an Emergency Committee had been formed to do certain things. 
There was no doubt that the last four years had been most disastrous 
to fajrming, and as their President had told them their membership was 
on the wane. His accounts had been audited, and he could tell them 
that he had not made a penny in the four years. He did not know how 
the present year would turn out until next March, but he had a shrewd 
suspicion that he would jiist be able to pay expenses, getting nothing for 
himself and no Interest on his capital. V^y was this ? Because under 
the Com Production Act they had had their rents raised, some of their 
rates had been taken o£E, the poor rate was 2s, 4d, in the pound, they had 
to pay more for labour with shorter hours, and they were in a most difficult 
position. He saw that the Government wanted another million acres 
put under the plough, but he did not know how it was to be done. He 
hved in an industrial area and as soon as a boy became useful he went 
into the pit. He suggested that the Society, which was a powerful body, 
should consider the matter and see what could be done. Eve^hing tended 
towards higher prices. To get a horse shod used to cost 2s. 8d. to 3s., and 
it now cost 10s. Everything seemed to be the same and it could not go 
on. He and his family had been coxmected with agriculture all their 
lives, and unless something was done he would have to go and live in a 
cottage because if he did not give up his farm it would give him up. That 
was the state of things in the country. 

The Pbbsipbkt said the Council knew full well what farming had 
gone, through during the last two or three years, but the Boyal Agricultural 
Society was in rather a peculiar portion, for, under their Charter, which 
was a very old one, they could do nothing in any matter which was before 
Parliament. In connection with the CoizuhissiQh which had been appointed, 
the Society could do nothing unless they were cedled upon to give evidence. 
He thought that this new Committee wQuid probably ask the Society 
to give evidence, and then they would Snd out the most useful Members 
to go before the Committee wi& a view to doing what they could to hdip 
the farmer. No representative of the “Boyal” had been asked to serve 
on this body for the simple reason that the Ministry of Agriculture knetr, 
that xmder the Charter the Society could do nothmg with any matt^ 
likely to come before Parliament. That was the position, d^ey had 
great influence with the Ministey and he could assure the meeting that 
they were doing their very best to alleviate the position which agriculturists 
had been in for the last two or three years. 

4 Elections to the CounciL 

In accordance with Bye-law 153 the Pbbszdbby reported the names 
of the following ordinary members of Council who had been elected to 
represent the several Divisions of the Society included in Group C, so 
that the meeting might “ take cognizance ** of their election:— 

OomberlaiLd: Joseph Harris, Braekenbrough Tower, Gadisle. 

Westmorland: Jacob WakeO^d, Sedgwick Ecmae, Eendal. 

Yorks (Bast Biding): T. L. Wickham-BoTnton, Burton Agnes HiOl. 

Hoxth Wfdes: Da^d BavieSjrBLP., Broneiiion, Llandinam, Mont.; Major Erie 
J. W. Plat^ Qorddinog, TJn.’nf, 

lAacoln: John Evens, Buxtra, near Hnccdn: C. W. Tindall, Paik House, Xcuth. , 

Huntingdon: Sir Bon^ns Bewton, MJ?., Ctoston Park, St. Heois. 

Cambrige: Bev. C. H. Brocklebank, Bartlow House, near Cambridge: J. X. 
Xilddhigton, littieport, My, 
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Oslord: Eobert Hobbs, Helmscotb, Lecblade. 

Heut: Thomas L. Aveling, Pettlngs Court, Wrotham; lord Pitzwalter, Goodne- 
stone, near Canterbury. 

Warwick: Capt. B. Ollver-Bellasis, 

Gloucester: Z<ordBledisloe, 

Castle, Winchcombe. 

Glamorgan: Hubert Alexander, The Croft, Sully, near Cardiff. 

Somerset; Tjcud Strachie, Sutton Court, Fensford. 

Berkshire; Sir W. A. Mount, Bart., C.B.B., Wasing Place, Beading. 

Sussex: ldeut.>Col. Sir Menik B. Burrell, Bart., C.B.B., Knepp Castle, Horsliam; 
Col. G. Loyd Courthope, M.C., M.P., Whili^ 

iF^aiLd: Bertram H. Bairon, Straffan House, ^affan, oo. Bildare. 

Under Bye-law 149, Mr. W. Lindsay Everard, M.P., of Batdiffe Hall, Leicester, has 
bem ^eeted as an additional representative on the Council for the Division of Leicester¬ 
shire. 

Thanks to the Befiring President. 

No member rising to take advantage of the President’s inquiry as, 
t6 whether any Governor or Member had any suggestions to oiSer for. 
the Council’s consideration, 

Sir Abtehctb Hazlebigg said he had a very pleasant duty to perform, 
and that was to ask the meeting to pass a cordial vote of thanks to their 
retiring President (Mr. Mathews) for his services during the past year. 
It needed no words of his to commend this resolution to the meeting, 
but when Mr. Parker, in seconding the adoption of the report, commiserated 
with Mr. Mathews on having a year when foot-and-mouth disease was 
dfe and bed weather made the ^ow a financial failure, he had felt, at 
the time, on the other hand, how fortunate it had been for the Boyal 
Agricultural Society that they had had a President like Mr. Mathews 
who had refused to be dismayed by the di£6iculties before him and had 
never shown that he was worried or irritated. Mr. Mathews had gone 
on cahnly doing his work, showing them all how to stick it out, and see 
^ they could have the show when the time came. It had been a difi&cult 
year, but, in his opinion, they could not have fotmd anyone who could 
have dealt more successkiUy with the difi&culties that had arisen. In 
asking them last year to elect Mr. Mathews he had said that he would 
make a very good President, and he now maintained that for once he 
had been a true prophet, and he asked the meeting to give Mr. Mathews 
a most hearty vote of thanks. 

Mr. Pebcy Cbutchley said that as a very old friend of Mr. Mathews, 
he deemed it a great privilege to be allowed to second the resolution. 
Mr. Mathews was a man of varied interests. He thou^t he first came to 
the notice of the public as a cricketer, and some of those present looked 
old enough almost to have succumbed to his wily bowlmg. Whether 
as a cricketer, or presiding at the organ, or as a choirmaster, or in the 
Dairy at the Royal,” or in the position of President of that great Society, 
he had always di^in^shed himself, and he had served Ms term of office 
that year to the satisfaction and pleasure of ah his colleagues on the 
Council and every member of the Society. 

The resolution having been enthusiastically carried, 

Mr. Mathews, in response, said he hardly knew how to thank them 
enough. It had been a very, very bad year, but he thought it was far 
better when they had bad weather to face it smiling. He did not think 
that any of the members of Council had shown undue anxiety. In fact, 
until the accounts came out he had not himself given up. The accounts 
showed that the Show had been financially unsuccessful, but the proba¬ 
bility was that that result would do a lot of good. He was afraid he could 
not promise that they would in future take less entry fees, because the 
charges at the present time were already below the cost. He would like 
to thank Sir Gilbert personally for the tremendous kindness and great 
assistance he had given him during the whole of his official year. It might 
not be known to many of them that he (Mr. Mathews) happened to be 
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chairman of an association whose oMces were next door to the “ Boyal 
in Bedford Square, so that he saw a lot of Sir Gilbert and Sir Gilbert 
saw a great deal of him, because it was very easy to go from one door 
to the other and &id out if there was anything that he could do. He 
would especially thank Sir Gilbert for his patience and forbearance to 
him during the year he had been President. Then nobody knew except 
those who worked with him what a tremendous assistance their Secretary, 
Mr. Turner, was. (Hear, hear.) It did not matter what the difficulty 
was, Mr. Turner always had an answer ready, and was always able to 
show one the weak or the strong side of proposals that came before him. 
The staffi had been equally keen. He had known them for a great number 
of years, and they were always willing and anxious to help him in every 
possible way. He wished to thank Turner and his stafil for all they 
had done, and he was sure that Sir Gilbert Greenall would agree with 
him that he was not exaggerating in anything he had said. 

He begged to thank them for the very kind vote of thanks which 
had been accorded him by those present. 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES 
AT LEICESTER, 1924. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

h. First Prize, n.. Second Prize* in.» Third Prize. JV^ Fourth Prize 
V., Fifth Prize. BJI., Reserve Number. H.O^ Highly Commended. 

0^ €k>mmended. 

The lesponsibiniy for the aeeuraey of the description or pedigree, and for the 
eligibility to compete of the animals entered in the following dosser rests 
solely with the Bzhibltors. 

Unless othento stated, each Prize Animal in the Classes for Horses, Cattisi 
Goats, Sheep, and Pigs, was ^hred by Exhibitor.^ 


HORSES. 

Sbires. 

Class IrShirt h&m m 1923. 

Cata¬ 

logue, 

6 2. (iSX>,'h~JL H. GZi&SE & Son, ZCorolton Bavgate, Sj^ldisg, for Hoolion Harboro*. 

bay, bied by Maior G. B, Bensra, Bastthcerpe, Hooh wenloc^; s, Harbozo* KuRl Be- 
cimdiiB $3231, d, ^TaidibEtM^ Peggy 90686 ^ Hobaatteon 81658. 

11 S. (glO.)—W. B. NB&za, SbnstoKe, Colesblu, Bizmingbam, for CoIeshiH Inventor, brown, 

bred by P. 2>. Bbwyet^ Maxatok^ ColeshlU; 9 . Prisnley Inventar 35096, d. Drangbts- 
man's Qaeen 97916 oj/ Warton Draughtsman 27895. 

12 20. Asssm Nichosson, Highfield Hall, X<eek, for Mk ^ctor, bay, bred by 

A. Col^ongb, TTassan Hall Perm, Sandbacb; #. Pendley Footprint S7728, d» Alsager 
Prinoess Royal 98024 dy Champion's Goalkeeper 30296. 

9 27. (£4.)*~-Jl]SE9 PossEAW & S05S, Cazlton-on-Trent, Hewaxk, for lincobsbize irriax, 
brown, bred by W. Heedham, Oockerington, Louth; a. Colney Prlaz 87253, d, Oocker- 
ington Bagg^ Girl 59865 by Bagged Boy 2nd 22700. 

1 V. (S3*)~m Majesty Tee KiNa, Sandringham, for SSarlisl Manners, bay; a. Field 
Marshal 5th 35627, d, Wootton Manners, 2nd 106561 by Leek Dauntless 31583. 

7 B, B.—Wxxliah J« Cttmbes, Tbeale, Berks., for Xheale Drayman.] 

H. C.—4,14. a—S, 8,10. 

Class 2.— Shire StaUioiM, bom in 1922. 

19 L (£20, & B. K. for Champion.*)—F. W. Gezffze, Boro' Fen, Peterborough, for Baton 
Nunsnch 2nd 39175, black brown, bred by the Duke of Westminster, G.C.y.O., D.S.O., 
Eaton Hall, Chester; «. Banton Clansman 36841, d. Halstead Duchess lOtih 78202 by 
Eaton Nonsuch 27301. 

18 IL (£10,)--F. W. Gbifsiy, for Boro’ Conecioc Znd S9105, bay; a. Bowington Becralt 
$5145, d. Menestrel Forest Queen 61179 by Norbuxy Menestrm 23543. 

15 HL <fiS.)—HIS Majesty The King, Sandringham, for Lucky Dog 39250, bay, bred by 

A. Luekln, Ozfold, Wisborot^ Green; a. Champion's Combinatilon 33096, a. Dogdyke 
Chessio 88237 Carlton What's Wanted 29208. 

22 27. (24.)—SQL Aethue Niceoison, Highfield Hall, Leek, for Leek Defiance 39248, bay ; 
a. Pendley Footprint 37728 , d. Leek Destiny 85505 by Coronation 7th 29263. 

16 B. N.—J. Mobbis BE£0Bim, Tibberton MAnor, Newport, Salop, for Tibberton Byman. 

H. a—17, 23. C.—21,24. 

Class 3.— Sh^e Stallions, bom in 1921. 

26 L (£20, & Champion.*)—!. Mobbis Beioeee, Tibberton Manor, Newport, Salop, for 
ISbberion Leader 39038, dark bay; a. Pendley Leader 35071, d. Tibberton Secundus 
Queen 90699 by Babingley Nnlli Secundus 28993. 

28 B. (£10.)—Sm Bebnaed GbeenweeXt, Baet., Harden Park, Woldingham, Surrey, for 
Quarry Goalkeeper 38964, bay, bred by Alfred Jones, Quaixy Farm, Godstone; a. Cham- 
^n's Goalkeeper 80296, d. Aylesford Meadow Girl 65718 by Norbury Menestrel 23543. 

* Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Shire Horse Society for 
the best Station in Classes 1 to 3. A Prise of £5 is also given by the Shire Horse Society 
to the Breeder of the (hampion Stallion, provided the Btwder is a Member of Shlie 
Hoisb Sodetyi snd the Dam of the animal Is r^tered in the Shire Horse Stud Book, 
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27 nL (fiso—F. Faenswoeth & Sons, Tilton Magna, X.eicester, for Baidifle Regent 38972, 
blaok; e. Ratcliffe JSJjig Cole 36846, d. BatcUffe June Bose 95115 dy Forage Oonaueior 
8320Q. 

32 B, GoBEOE Tuester, The Villa, Blaby, Leicester, for Blaby Dxaaghtsman, 

Class 4.—Shire Fillies, bom in 1923. 

44 L (£20.}-^BENJA3!lSir Howzins, Brombam, Bedford, for Brookiields Jonauil, dark brown, 
bred by W. M. Gibson, Margate Manor, Hilton, Derby; s. Pendley Record 35951, d, 
PdmZey Jonquil 94989 by Primley Eminence 31745. 

42 n. (£10.)—SzE Bsrstaed Gkeenwelii, Baes., Harden Park, Woldingham, Surrey, for 
Harden Forest Queen 2nd, bay; s. Champion’s Goalkeeper 30296, 3. Harden Forest 
Queen 104347 by Harden ^bn 32580. 

483IIL (£5.)—F. W. GEiFFijr, Boro* Fen, Peterborough,^for Boro* Melody, bay; «, Bowington 
Recruit 35145, d. Asbill Merry 101072 by Boro* Menestrel Lad 30202. 

40 17. (£4.)—^BasiIi B. Falenee, Haxlestone, Northampton, for Earlestone Lady 2nd, brown; ‘ 
8, Cham^on’s Umpire 33815, d. Haxlestone Princess 81640 by Woodreeve 24772. 

39 y. (£3.}-~^. T. CtTNEiNGEAH, Forest Hill, Sandiway, Cheshire, for Forest Hill Carnation, 
bay; s. Haxboro* Nulli Secundus 33231, d. Maria Monk 99119 by Norbuiy Henestrd 
28543. 

33 B. N.—TSB ASHB7 Folyzlle Stxti), AshbyiFolville, Melton Mowbray, for Folrille Grace. 

H. G.—37. G.-~34, 38. 

Class 5.—Shire Fillies, bom m 1922. 

51 L (£20.)—WHJIAH J. CUMBBE, Theale, Berks., for Theale Eveline 115588, bay, bred by 

J. B. Whittaker, Eltoxi, Sandbach; « Theale Locldnge 86246, d. Ecdeston Lady^p 
97984 by Nateby Fellowship 38407. 

57 XL (£10.)—8m Aexhue Nicholson, Highfleld Hall, Leek, for Pendley Selina 115061, 
bay, bred by D. E. Thomas, Uwynfortune, Nantgaxedig; s. Herontye Goalkeeper 37496, 
d. Vatesbuiy Selina 73151 by King Cole 7th 26351. 

52 ID.(£5.)—^The,Dt7e:b of Devonshire, H.G., C^tsworth, Bakewell, for Ohatsworth May 

Queen 113887, bay; s. Field Marehal 6th 35627, d. Ohatsworth Marion 84311 by Friar 
Tuck 4tii 31447. 

60 IV, (£4.)—THE lASHBY FoivnaB Sotd, Ashby Folville, Melton Mowbw, for Fdville. 

Fortune 114245, bay, bred by Mesm. McTurk, BaUaton: s. ^henden ‘Kfag S1165, d. 
Ghatterboz 97484 by Royal Oak 14th $0859. 

59 B. N.—J. Q. Bo WETS, Ely Place, Frant, Tnnbridge Wdls, for Brant Begina. 

H. 0.-55,58. 

CSass 8.—sSAire FiRies, bom in 1921. 

63 L (£20.)—G. T.*Hoaeb, Bignell Park, Bicester, for Bigndl Bosamond 110943, bay, brad 
by W. G. 3BEobbs, Ghadshunt, Hineton; $ Pendley Record 35951, d. (3aydon Spark, 
93214,5y,Cabley Fore$t,Hing 31366. 

65 n. (£10.)—J. J. aroBMT, St. Many's Hall, Khig*s Lynn, for Mazyshall Venus 112269, 
bay ; s. Pendley John 35070, d. amgad’s Princess 100508 by Timgad 33597. 

62 in. (£5.)—SZONET Feeceelton, Neuion Haxcourt, LeiceBter, fox Broadheath Cbuniess 
111160, bay, bred by J. W. Bourne, Broadheath, Ecdeshall; s, Pendley Leader 35071, 
d. Broadheath Queen 101874 by Bardon Forest Premier 25890. 

61 B. N.—AECHmALn Ceawfosd, Manor Farm, Hungaiton^ Leicester, for Qnchby Queen. 

(Bass 7*—Shire Mares, bom in or after 1920, JoaU at foot, 

67 L (£20.)—A. BL Glaeh & SON, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding, lor Houlttm Messenger’s 
Princess 109180, bay, bom in 1920; a. Hinges Messenger 31562, d. Moulton Victor’s 
Ducdiess 82337 by Moulton Victor Hhsg 28590. [Foal by.Harboro* NulU Secundus 33231.1 
77 IC. (£10.)—N. Hocken, HUkenny, Bibury, Fairford, for^Tiblli^n May Queen 110287» 
bay, bom in 1920, bred by J. M. Belcher, Tibberton Manor, Newp(^; «. Tamacre Helper 
|61|8, d Union Bose 90777 by Monnow Drayman 28566. [Foal by Maiyahall MajeSilo 

72 HL (£S^)—Matshew Hubbasd, Ivy Stud, Eaton, Grantham, for (Beadtbmpe Mhdesty 
108193, bay, bom in 1920, bred by Arthur Grimes, Gleadthorpe Grange, Waxsop; s. 
Champion Abbot 35517, d. Gleadthorpe Gloaming 78096 by Mhnms Champion 26462. 
[Foal Pendley Gold Mine 88949.] 

Class 8.— Shire Mares, bom in or before X9I0, toi^ foals at foot, 

79 L (£20, & Champion,*}—G. B. 0. Fosxee, Anstey HaB, Trumpington, Cambridge, for 
Erlyl Lady Grey 88450, gr^, bom in 19X5, bred by William Vaughan, HafodL Llanezfyi, 
Welshpool; $, Moors Kitchener 25443, d. Erfyl Lady White 88451 by Moors Chef 22594. 
JFoal Sg JSHston Menestrel 37610.] 

81 IL(£10, dt B. N. for Champioii.*)-^F. 8. Fbeceelscon, Narborou^ Wood House, Enderby, 
Leicester, fox Pendley Lady 99582, bom In 1917, bred by J. G. Williams, Pendley Manor, 
Tring; s. Champion’s Goalkeeper 30296, 4, Snelston Lw 72449 by Slipton King 26692. 
[1^ by md 4th 8562?.] , 

* Ohasimon Gold Medal, and £6 to the Reserve, given by the Sbixe Horse Society fOr . 
tbebest kmieor.FmyinCla88Bs4to8. A Prlac of £5 is also pven by the Shire Horse Society . 
to the Bleeder of the Champion Maxe or SlUy, provided the Breeder is a Member of tbe Shire 
Horse Society, and the Dam of the animal is lefidstered !n the SMxe HcKcse Stud Book. 
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85 IIL (£5.)—*M&.T!EEBW Hitbbakd, It 7 stud, Eaton, Giantham, for CSppenliam Uosioa. 
73942, bay, bom in 1912, bred by B. W. Headington, Cippenliam Ctourt, Slough ; ff. 
Bowsby Forest Tg^ing 27253, d. Gippenham Mischief 59817 iy Norbury Henestrel 23543. 
[Foal by ChaDmion*8 Goalkeeper 30296.] _ 

75 Z7. (84.)—^. H. APPUSIBY & SONS, Stud Farm, Tixall, Stafford, for Bndgford Boas 
Queen 101841, bay, bom la 1917, bred by H. Hidderley, Creswell, Stafford; «. Normanby 
Briar Tg’big 32672, d. Bridgford Queen of Forest 84130 by Ivy Forest Chief 23390 [Fosd 
by fihiriamhlu CSausman 38106.] 

84 V. (£3.)«-AiajAN Hoau, The Grange, Tilton, Leicester, for ISLtos 7iiiie Bose 100505, bay, 
bom in 1918; s. Babin^ey NuUi Secundua 26993, d, Tilton Jenny 83247 by Tatton 
Bray King 23777. [Foal by Monks Green Friar 35891.] 

88 B. K.— Owen 'WIl&uhs, Crossways, Cowbridge, for ToiiMIs Bohemian Gid. 

a—78,87. 

Glass 9 .—Shire Colt Foals, the produce of Mares enUered in Classes 7 or 8.^ 

9? L (£L0.)—Almn Hole, The Grange, Tilton, Leicester, for Tilfon Friar, bay, bom Mjarchi 
19; s. Monks Green Friar 35891, Tilton June Bose 100505 Babinpey inulli Secundua 
26993. 

89 H. (£5.)—J. H. Appleby & Sons, Stud Farm, Ttsall, Stafford, for bay, bom April 24; 

a. Chirkenhill Clansman 38106, d. Brid^ord Briar Queen 101841 by I^oimanby Briar King 
32672. 

98 HL (£3.)—MAythew Hubbasi), Ivy Stud, Eaton, Giantbam, for bay, bom April 3 ; a. 
Fendley Gold Mine 38949, d. Gleadthoipe Modesty 108193 by Champion Abbot 85517. 

Class 10 .—Shire FUty Foals, ike produce of Mares entered in Class^ 7 or 8.^ 

109 L (£10.)—H. Hoceen, Hilkeimy, Bibury, Faizford, for BBkenny Pamela, bay, bom 
March 12; a. Maryshall MaJestiG 36747, d, Tibberton May Queen 110287 fey Tamaore 
Keeper 36138. 

102 XL (£5.)—A. H. ChABS & SON, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding for bay, bom A]^ 6; 
«. BEarboro* HulU Secundua 33231, d. Moulton Messenger's Prinoess 109180 by King's 
Messenger 31562. 

110 XXL (£8.)*<-MA!ri>aBW HUBSAEn, Ivy Stud, Eaton, Grantham, lor bay, bom Feb. 22; 
s. Champion's Goalkeq^ 30296, d, Cippenham Monica 73942 by Bowsby Forest King 

'' 27253. 

H. 0.-103,107,112. 

Glass tl^Shim Qddings, by registered sires, bom in 1921.^ 

118 L (£80.)—MmcON SCHDimn, Moss Farm, AXkrIngton, Middleton Junction, for Alkring- 
ion Obnmpiom bay, bred by L Cartwright, Ivy House, Hison, Stafford;. «. Bradgate 
Champion 3^32, d. Smilei 100145 by Bradgate Perfection 38050. 

115 XL (£10.}— Fbspebxce W. Fosyeb, Marsh Farm, Etwall, Derby, for Prince, bay, bred 
^ T, Blackahaw, The Hurst, Appleton, Chediire; «. Bigball Evening Stax^35407. 

114 lu. (£5.1—B. A. Olshinson, BawdiSe Manor, York, for Bawdiffe Blue Boy, bay, bred 
by Walter Quenby, Oakley, Bedford; a. Ashenden King 31165, d. Bluebell 80510 by 
Ashwell Confucius 25076. 

116 B. K.— Benjaein Howsins, Bromham, Bedford, for ColeshiB Jtviter. 

H. C.—117. 

Class 18 .—Shire Geldings, by registered sires, bom in or before 1920.^ 

124 L (£80.)— Geoboe G. Mabss & Son, Mount Pleasant, Speke, Liverpool, for Captain, 

bay, bom in 1919, bred to F. C. Bush, Marston-on-Bove; a. Lymm Bival 34941, d. 
Wesson Buch^ 96281 by Belamere 27289. ' 

123 iL (£10.)—^Huaa 0. Hole, Carlton Curlieu, Leicester, for Captain, bla(^ bom in 1920; 
a. Halstead Bob Boy 29449, d. (hirlieu Bray Queen 84491 by Tatton Bray King 23777. 

125 HL (£5.)—E. Patchepi, Giatton Bead, Bradford, for Bradford Lad, bay, bom in 1919, 
bred by W. Hewhouse, Ancliffe Hall, Slyne; a. Newark Coming King 34192, d. Brook 
Vale Pavlova 80696 by Castlehayes Charmer 26025. 

120 XT. (£4.)— Ceablss £. Bebby, Middletom Market Harborougb, for Surprise, bay, bom 
in 1917, bred by S. Brown, Saddington, Ibeicester; a. Southill Bival 31833. 

121 B. N.—^Fbedesige W* Fosteb, Maim Farm, Etwall, Derby, for Drayman. 

H. 0.—126. 


Clydesdales. 

Class 13 .—Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1923. 

135 L (£20.) — ^Andrew M. Montgoeeey, Nether Hall, Castle BougIa& for bay, bred by 
J. P. Sleigh, St. John’s Wells, Fyvie; a. Craigie Litigant 19071, d. Wells Bess 64920 
by Blsmet 18417. 

131 n. <£10,)--Jaebs Bickib, Kelton House, Dumfries, for li^t bay; a. Bunure Foot- 
pr^t 15203, d. Nyasa Baroness 54462 by High Tension 19161 

129 HL (£5)—Bavh> Adams, Auchencraig, Dumbarton, for doable, bay, bred by Alexander 
Caldwell, Bunuie Mains, Ayr; a. Auchenflower 12007, d. Bunure Mistletoe 53524 by 
Bunure Monarch 158117. 

^Prises given by the Shire Horse Society. 
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133 17. (£4.)—Jambs Kelpaibice, Gradgie Mains, Xilmamock, for Craigie EzqLTiisii& bay, 
bred by Peter McAiilay, Bow Farm, Greenock; a. Craigie Excellence 19971, d, Craigie 
Mermaid Craigie litigant 19071. 

132 B. H.— James Gbay, Birkenwood, Xippen Station, for Wireless. 

H. a—136,138. 

Class 14.— Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1922. 

143 L (£20, Ss C!iam^on.^}*-*A2n>BEW M. Mokigomeby, l^etber Hall, Castle Douglas, for 
Westhervan& bay, bred by M. C. Lusk, AMeland, Ca^e Doug^; a. Dunure Footprint 
15203, d. Vera of Airieland 41360 by Baron Kelvin 13991. 

140 XL (£10, & B. N*. for (3tampion.^}~>ALBBBY J. Mabsham, Brldgebank, Stranraer, for 
^cidgebank Masterpiece 20881, brown, bred by Alex. Niven, CoUalrnie, lAdybank, Fife; 
a. Dunure Footprint 15203, d. Alice Allan 37364 by Allendale 12418. 

139 XXL (£$.)•— James Kelbaxbxck, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock, for Craigie Essential, bay, 
bred by James Symington, Keisepark, BtoUybush; a. Craigie Litigant 19071, d. Nell 
of Keise 44168 by Montrave Mariner 17393. 

142 B. N.~Ani)bew M. Monigomeby, for Bonnie Baron. 

Class 15.— Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1921* 

151 L (£20.)— ^Douglas D. Mubbay, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, for Fyvie Discovery 20755, 
brown, bred by James Dumo, Bothiebrisbane, Fyvie; a. Birkenwood 19350, d. Lady 
Sylvia 47612 by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

150 XL (£10.)— Andbew M. Montgomeby, Nether Hall, Castle Doug^, for Boss 20943, 
brown, bred by John Finlay, The Boss, Kirkcudbright; «. Dunure Footprint 15203, d. 
Maiden 43180 by Mendel 14763. 

145 XXL (£5.)—James Gbay, Birkenwood, Kippen Station, for XKtto 20734, brown ; «. 
Dunure Footprint 15203, d. Molly of Birkenwood 41028 by Bonnie Bnchlyvie 14032. 

146 XL N.—James Kilpasbige, Craigie Maius, Kilmarnock, for Petty iffniMgAb, 

H. (1““162. 

Class 16.— Clydesdale Stallums, bom in or before 1920.^ 

157 L (£20.)— ^Bobebt Pabe, Brunstane, Portobello, for Vindictive 19886, bay, bom in 1916, 
bred by George Aitken, jun., Traprain, Prestonkirk; a. Dunure Footprint 15203, d. 
Lady Vesta 34704 by Bzaidlle Chief 18381. 

155 XL (£10,)— Anbbew M. Moetqomeby, Nether Hall, Castle Dou^, for Carry On 19655, 
bay, bom in 1917, bred by Bev. J, J. Galder, Manse of (Taimey, Huntly; a. Signet 16816, 
d, Daisy of Bruckles 27241 by Everlasting 11331. 

154 XXL (£$.)— Axbebt j. Mabshali, Brldgebank, Stranraer, for Maxiiza 18829, black, bom 
‘ in 1914, bred by.J. P. Sleigh, St. John's Wells, Fyvie; a. Dunure Footprint 15203, d. 

Nalda 27195 by Barons Pride 9122. 

153 XL N.—iXBEBT J. MABSHAia, for Bridgebank MBboume. 

Glass 17. —Clydesdale Fillies, bom in 1923. 

163 L (£20.)—Miss E. M. BEITE, Kennerty Farm, Petercultor, Aberdeenshire, for Zrens, 
bay; a. Fyvie Sensation 20043, d. Dunure Destiny 54865 by Dunure Essential 191u2. 
159 XL (£10.)—James Gbay, Birkenwood, Kippen Station, for Ginger Snap, chestnut; a. 

Botha 19026, d. Miranda 50312 by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

161 XXL (£5.)—J. E. Kebb, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar, for Harviestoun Prudence^ chestnut; 

a. Botha 19026, d. Harviestoun Princess by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

165 XL N.—E. XU)BEBTS, Meieside, Bromdeld, Carlisle, for Mereside JeweL 
H.C.—168. 

Class \%i--Clydesdade FUlies, horn in 1922. 

168 L (£20.)— James KiiPAXBiCE;, (}raigie Mains, for Csasle SSla, . brown, bred 

by James Cairns, Abercrombie, St. Moiiance; a. Craigie litigant 19071, d. Abercrombie 
Emma 47287 by Dunure Footprint 15203. 

172 H. (£10.)— Bobebt Waeeeb, Langlands, Kilmauis, for Langland^ Blossom, broym; a. 
Dunure Footprint 15203, d. Lady Victor by Johnston Victor. 

170 HL (£$.)—W15LIAM and JOEN Beteh, Kenner^ Farm, Petercolter, for Dunute BeaL 
liglit brown, bred by Siobert Park, Brunstane, Portob^o; a. Dunure Footprint 15203, 
d. Queenle of Brunstane 52802 by Auchenflour 12007. 

167 XL N.— James Gbay, Birkenwood, Kippen Station, for lunocesfie. 

171. 

Class 19. —Clydesdale Fillies, bom in 1921. 

174 L (f^ & XL B. for Chammon.*)— James Gbay, Birkenwood, Kippen Statios, for Bue 
MCTOwer, black, bred by Bobert Dalziel, Bue, Auldgiith; a. Dunure Footprint 15203, 
d. Noss Aida 44899 Master David 15943. 

173 XL (£10.)— William Bbown, Cralgton, Blshopton, fOr Ceaigton Hdenoia, brown; a. 
OtaSg^e Litigant 19071, d. Fallen L^y Alice 47512 by Dunure. Footp^t 15203. 

1 Ghamplon Silver Medal givun by idis Clydesdale Horae Society tor tbe beat Stallion In 
Qaasea 18 to 18. 

* Prisea g^ven by the , Clydesdale Home Society. . 

* Chamidba Silver Medal ^ven by the ^desdale Hone Society for the best Mare or jraiy 
in ’Claaaei 17 to 20. 
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17d XXZ. (£5.)—1>01TG£AS D. Kttbkay, The Bene, Seaham Haxbour, for Queen o£ the Law 
black; «. Craigie Litigant 19071, d. Queen of the SJng 46088 by Bunuie Xootpiint 
15203. 

175 B. E. Xekr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar, for Haiwestoun Florence. 

Class 20 .—Glydeadale MareSt with foals at foot. 

*177 L (£20, & Champion.'}~WzLLiAM Bbown, Craigton, Bishopton, for Farleton Lady Alice 
47512, black, bom in 1914, bred by Hessrs. Donald, Lethen, Fyvle; a. Dunure Foot* 
pc^ 15203, d. Chiissy Sleigh 35206 Everlasting 11331. [Foal by Ciaigie McQuaid 

Class 21 .—Clydesdale Geldings, by registered sires, bom in or before 1921.^ 

186 L (£20.)—WiL£U3£ Hathsb, Milne Giaden Mains, Coldstream, for Sergeant Murphy, 
bay, bom in 1919; a. Mendel 14763, d. Queen of Bombie 46112 by Signet 16816. 

190 XL (£10.)—Bobebi WiLSoy, West Hurlet, Nitshell, Benfrewshiie, for What’s Wanted, 
black, bom in 1918, bred by John McDonald, Sancher, Perth; «. Lofty Pride 18423. 

185 in. (£5.)—Jobs W. Kyie, Barskiven Farm, Paisley, for Johnny, bay, bom in 1919, 
bred by Bobert Pollock, Logans Well, Kewton Meams; s. Lofty Pride 18423, d. Logan's 
Well Flora 43859 by King's Herald 13048. 

187 B. K.—Scottish Go-opebative Whoi^aiiE Synbxoaze, Ltd., 95 Morrison Street, 
Glasgow, lor Bob. 

H. a—183. 


Sufiolks. 

mass 22.'—iSfujgfbZiS! StaUUms, bom in 1923. 

191 L (£20.)— Captain G. E. Fixz Boy, The Lodge Farm, Coney Weston, Bury St. Edmunds, 
h>r Ckmey Weston Scarab 5524; s. Sudboume Arab! 8287, d. Starlight 2nd 10218 by 
SudbouiQfi Peter Pan 4214. 

195 n. (£10.)— P. G. Vbstsy, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for Sudboume Brigadier 5505, 
bred by the Exoza. cA the late Lord Mahton, Sudboume Hall, Suffolk; a. Sudboume 
Beau Inocade 4235, d. Blngsball Cavell 10080 by Freston Mai^U 4420. 

193 XIL (i^.)—F. W. HoBiiocE, Mistley House, MIstley, Essex, for Hercules; a. Sudboume 
Bean Brocade 4235, d, Bawdsey Scotia 10377 by Earl Gray 4217. 

194 HH.—Bib Chxbbebp Qhiltsb, Babt., 33awdsey Manoi^ Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Baioau 

Class Suffolk StctUions, bom in 1922. 

202 mm, & B. H. for ChampioxL*)— Ahthub T. Pbatt, Moiston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, 
for Mciston Beau Brumnim 5479, bred by J. T. Lockhart, Ferry Farm, Sudboume; a. 
Sudboume Beau Brocade 4235, d. Bed Court Diamond 10100 by Harvestman 4439. 

207 n. (£10.)—W. WooDOATE, Fairfleld, Framlingham, for Fraznlingbam Don 5583; a. 
Durban 4678, d, Framlingham Smart 9140 by Badingham Upstart 3847. 

199 IZL (£5.)—^Fbanh J. Cullen, Greasing Temple, Braintree, for Cxessing Crusader 5433; 
a. Framlingham Allenby 4826, d. Bawdsey Queen 9913 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

203 17. (£4.)— Sib Cuthbebt Quiltee, Babt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Snltu 5480; a. Bawdsey Hay 4188, d. Bawdsey Sultana 7061 by Sudboume Arabl 3287. 

200 B. N.—^Lt.-Gol. W. E. Habbxson, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for Wychnor 
Herman. 

H. C.—204, 205. 

Class 24 .—Suffolk StallUms, bom in 1921. 

211 L (£30.)— A. T. Pbatt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Bnokanay Ailfagtnn 5282, 
bred by E. H. Williams, Alderton, Suffolk; a. Morston Connaught 4590, d. Beauty of 
Batt 9311 by Bendlesham Steward 4137. 

213 2L (£10.) — ^T. W. Wilson & Sons, Ltd., Hadleigh, Suffolk, forFAshmooi Comsheaf 
5286, bred by A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge; a. Moiston Connaught 4590, 
d. Ashmoor Bee 9459 by Sudboume Arab 3309. 

212 HL (£5.)—A. T. Pbatt, for Buckaaay Orator 5284, bred’by E. H, Williams, Alderton, 
Suffolk; a. Morston Connaught 4590, d. Hush 8291 by Bawdsey Maraha l ISTey 3385. 

209 B. N.— Capt. B. C. Dubwabd, Berden HaU, Stansted, for Berden Bacchus. 

Class 25 .—Suffolk Stallions, born in or before 1920.* 

217 L (£20, & Champion.^)— ^A. T. Pbatt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Shotley Counter 
Fart 4903, bom in 1919, bred by H. W. Packard, Shotley; a. Sudboume Beau Brocade 
4235, d. Sudboume MatUda 7123 by Sudboume Counter 3478. 

215 XL (£10.)—A. Pbeston Jones, Middeover House, Derby, for Horstead Punchinello 5096, 
born in 1920, bred by Mrs. G. 0. Kevile, Horstead Hall, Norwich; a. Sudboume Beau- 
Brocade 4235, d. Kimble 8767 by Cicero 4135. 


> Champion Silver Medal given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Mare or Filly 
in Glasses 17 to 20. 

* Prizes given by the Clydesdale Horse Society* 

* The wronatUm'* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, value £50, given by the Suffolk 
Horse Society for «ie best SMiou In Classes .22 to 25. 

* Frizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 
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220 xn. Cfi5«)~Wz£CiUU WOODOAIS, Falifleld, Fcaxalingham, for Blackmore Hoipefd 5200, 
bom in 1920, bred by E. H. Sikea, Ingatestone, Essex; », Bawdsey Sicldeinan 4023, d. 
Grange Mennaid 8995 by Sndbonme Arab! 3237. 

214 B. N.—Lt.-Col. W. E. Habbison, Wychnor Park, Bnrton-on-Tient, for Bawdsey 

Wassafl. 

Class 26. —Suffolk FUlies, bom in 1923. 

223 X. (£20.)-^aftaix C. E. FttzBot, The Lodge Parm, Coney Weston, Bury St. Edmunds, 
for Coney Weston Doreen 12440; s. Sudboume Arabl 3287, d.j.Daisy 3rd 8229 by Eldo 
Starkey 3762. 

221 n. (filO.)—W. E*. L. Chamhon, Blddlesworth Hall, Thetford, for Biddlesworth Barmaid 
12480, bred by the Exors. of the late Lord Manton, Sudboume Hall, Orford; «. Sud¬ 
boume Beau Brocade 4235, d, Sudboume Armada 8519 by Sudboume Peter 8955. 

227 nt (25.)— ^P. 0. Ybstey, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for Pblsiead Darling 12414, 
bred by J. and S. Baking, polstead, Essex; e. Godwick Goldstone 4861, d, Polstead 
Boris 10410 by Sudboume Arion 4618. 

228 IV. (£4.)—T. W. WiLSON & ;SOES, LTD., Hadleigh, Suffolk, for Hadleigh Sweet Bdar 
12463 ; 8, Sudboume Bellum 4631, d, Hadleigh Eose 10378 ^ Morston Wallace 3987. 

222 B.N.~-yzscoUBT Elvsoen, C.B.. G.M.G., M.P., Pyrlord Court, Woking, for Pycford 

Patricia. H. C.—226. 

Class 27. —Suffolk Fillies, bom in 1922. 

232 I. (£20, ft B. H. for Cdiampion.^)~A. T. Pbatt, Morston HaU, Trimley, Ipswich, for 
Morston Gold Si|^ 12073; a. Morston Gold Guard 4234, d. Leda’s Queen 7772 by Bawd- 
sey HaiTester 8079. 

235 n (£10.)—A. Carlyle Suite, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for Walpole Maloliea 11707, 
bred by Miss M. GUlett, Waljmle Hatch, Halesworth; a. Stamford Bufus 4712, d. Wal¬ 
pole Monica 8949 by Sudboume Arab! 8287. 

233 in. (£5.)—Sib Guthbebt Quxlteb, Babt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for Bawdsey 
Stella 12089; a. Piamlingham Allenby 4826, d. Bawdsey Sunbeam 7044 by Bawdsey 
Harvester 8076. 

238 IV. (£4.)—P. C. Ysstey, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for Sudboume SybS 12146, 
bred by the late Lord Mantou, Sudboume Hall, Orford; a. Sudboume Meiryxnan 5062, 
d. Sudboume Gybele 10001 by Sudboume Beau Brocade 4235. 

236 B. H.—J. T. Thzstleion-Suith, Pudding Horton Hall, Pakenham, for Nortonean BeQe. 

H. 0.—230,234. C.—237. 

Glass 28 .—Suffolk FUlies, bom in 1921. 

241 L (£2!^ ft ChanipioQ.*)--8m Outhbebt Quxlteb, Babt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, 
for Bawdsey foppho 11850; t. Earl Gray 4219, d. Bawdsey Minerva 6449 by Bawdsey 
BEarvaster 3076. 

246 XL (£10.)'>-P. G. YEsxey, Easton Park, WxiSCism Market, for Sudboume Starlight 11500, 
bred by the late Lord Manton, Sudboume Hall, Orford; s. Sudboume Beau Brocade 
4235, d. Sudboume Moonli^ 8023 by Sudboume Peter 3955. 

243 nt (£5 .)—Sib Cuxbbebt Quilteb, Babt., for Bswdscw Valeta 11349; s. Bawdsey Bay 
4188, d. Bawdsey One Step 8865 5y Bawdsey Harvest King 3879. 

245 B. T. Thibtlesoe-Suixe, Pudding Horton Hall, Pakenham, ios Hactonean Dack- 

BLC.—240. 0.^44. 

Class SS.’-^Suffolh Mares, foals at foot, 

252 L (£20.)'~Sib Cuthbert Quxlteb, Babt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridgej for Bawdsey 
Poroelain 10404, bom in 1919; e. Pbul Gray 4219, d. Bawdsey China Doll 2nd 7252 5y 
Bentley War Ciy 3028. (Pool by Pramlingham Allenby 4826.} 

253 XL (£10.)—A. CARLYLE SEXTE, Button Woodbridge, for Asbhmor Bessie 10367, 
bom in 1919; s. Sudboume Arab 3309, d. .Asbmoor Belle by Taylor's Majestic, 3327. 
[Poal by Shoiley Harvest Chief 4898.1 

255 HL (£5.)— P. C. VssTEY, Easton Park, Wickham Market, for Sudboume Gem 10872, 
bom in 1920, bred by the late Lord Mknton, Sudboume Hall, Oxford; a. Sudboume 
Beau Brocade 4235, d. Diamond 9611 by Tomer’s Golddnder 8011. [Poal by Morston 
CSder Cup 4520.] 

250 IV. (£4.)~A* Pbestoe Jones, Mlckleover House, Derby, for Sudboume Iiowxy» bred by 
Henneth M. Clark, Sudboume "BsH, Oxford; e. Sudboume Belhnan 4153^ d. Sudboume 
. Laurel 7668,5y Sudboume Arabl 3287. [Poal by Preston Khedive 4486.} . 

H.O.—256. C.—249. 

Class 30 .—Suffolk GoU Foots, the, prodkuie of Mares: in Class 29.^ 

260 L (£10.)-*A. Carlyle Sigctb, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge, for AEdimoor Peterlds, bom 
Peb. 17; s, Shotiey Harvest Chief 4893, d. Ashmoor Bessie 10367 by Sudboume Arab 
8309. 

259 XL (£5.)—Gib Cutebebt Quxlteb, Babt., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for foal born 
Peb. 16; a, Pramlingbam Allenby 4826, d. Bawdsey Poreeilaih 10404 by Ead Gray 4219. 


Chamite Prize of £10 idYenbythe SuffcdkEorse Sotdety forthebest Mateor Pilly in 
dae^ 26to29. 

* Pzlzes given by the Suffolk Home Society. 
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Class 81 .—Suffolk lilly FoaU, the pro&uce of Mates in Class 29.^ 

286 L (810.)—A. G. WEics, Worlingham, Becoles, for foal bom Feb. 23; «. Sudboume 
Fo<^ 4880, d. La Belle Bouge 10611 by Sttdboume Beaucbief 4215. 

262 n. (85.)—Lt.-Ool. W. E. BAkeiison, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for 
Wyclmor Wench* bom Aiuril 17; «. Bawdsey Wassail 5132, d. Bawdsey Wen<di 10825 
by Bawdsey Vaxlet 4390. 

263 I!L (88.)— a. Prbstoiii Jones, Mickleover House, Derby, for foal bom May 15; s. Pres¬ 
ton Khedive 4486, d. Sudbonme Lowry 8888 by Sudboume Bellmaa 4153. 


Percherozis. 

Class 88.— Percheron StaUiom, bom in 1923. 

274 L (820.)—& M. Benios, Shamden Manor, Mayfield, Sussex, for Shamden AcMIle B.283, 
black grey; t. Lagor B 1, d. Quartelette B 19 Limon F 99810. 

271 n. <810.}— Ghivebs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Brilliant [find B 279, 
grey; e.tBrllliant H B 42, d. Petronne B 176 by Japon F 84819. 

270 DL (85.)—Lt.-Col. Sie Mebetk E. Btjbeeui, BiET., C.B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, 
for Ehepp Zanihos B 266, dark grey; a. Misanthrope B 5, d. Potenoe B 80 by Japon 
F 84819. 

273 17. (84.)—^iHoius Gooz, Hobland House, BradweH, Great Yarmouth, for Hohlaiid 
Emporar B 251, grey; a. Perfection B 46, d. Tiabe B 355 by Omer F119732. 

268 B. H.—CiiASCBS P. Aoobs, Huntley Manor, Gloucester, for Bontley Piera. 

Class 84.— Percheron StaHums, bom in 1922. 

278 L (880.)— Cbzvebs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Aspic B 277, grey, bred by 
M. Hunault, La Haye, AvdzA Fiance; t. Sabreur F 136429, d. Konsigue F 91567 by 
Gclta F. 71889. 

279 n. <810, & Champios.*)—‘P hoicas COoe, Hobland House, Bradwell, Great Yarmouth, 
for Hobbtnd Demon B 218, grey; «. Perfection B 46, d. Quanuse B 57 by Lycaon F103544. 

283 HL (85k & B. H. for Champion.*)— Egbert E. Parser, Easton, Norwich, for Oreyling 
Warrior B 170, gmy, bred by Mxsu E. Emmet, Mbieton Morrell; s. Ehum 58, d. Semi- 
ramis B1351 ^ lichas F 98731. 

2^ B. H.—HENsy E. OvEBKAN, Brampton Ash, Market Harborough, for Hfidecstone Wat- 
teau. 

Cl»8 85.— Percheron Stallions, bom in 1921. 

88511 (22Qt» & B. H. for Cfaampiom*)—C eivebs & Sons, Lid., Histon. Cambridge, for 
WBabon B 276, grey, bred biy M. Levasseur, la Thlbaudelleiie, Eoupezroux, France; s. 
Bectorat F 135318, d, Quomilie F 130968 by Lagor F100512. 

287 IL (810.)—Teohas Cook, Hobland House, Bradwefi, Great Yarmouth, for BoUand 
Bdiman B 160, grey: s. Perfection B 46, d. Octavie B 58 by Haisson F 97384. 

290 HL (85.)—Aubrey W. Handy, Hayerofi^ Sherborne, Northleach, Glos., for River Vous- 
soir B132, dark grey; a. Onupbre B 43, d. Doris B127 by Artemus A 73339. 

284 B. N.— CEivers <&; Sons, Lid., for Yerdun. 

Class 86.— Percheron Stallions, bom in or before 1920.^ 

297 L (820, & Champion.*)— ^Robert E. Parser, Easton, Norwitdi, for Salax B 157, grey, 
bom in 1918, bred by M. Chaumont La Baudranniere, EeviUon, Mbrtagne, Fiance; a. 
Instar F 78857, d. Sentlnelle F 62760 by Oastel F 4896A 

294 H. (810.}—^Lt.-Col. H. E. Hahbro, C.B.E., Coldham Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Quapulet B 31, dark grey, bom in 1916, bred by M. Crenier, Mottais, Coudiay an Perche, 
France; a. Languier F 100640, d. Hermlne F 73775 by Gaibet F 57895. 

296 HL (85.)— Eobert E. Parker, for Newport 20, black, bom in 1915, bred by George 
Lane, Bar V Eanch, Alberta, Canada; a. Halifax F 75867, d. Glnestine F 69270 by 
Deubonnet F 51671. 

293 B. N.— Co-operative WBoeesadb Society, Ltd., Estate Office, Coldham, Wisbech, for 
Salammbo, 

Class 87.— Percheron FiUtes, bom m 1923. 

802 L (820.)— DiNAJi Estates Company, Llandinam, Mont., for Dinam Fouziddrb B. 680, 
dark grey; a. Prescient B 17, d. Sourdiere B 319 by Nigaud F 111585. 

308 XL (810.)— Charles Wilson, Eiseholme, Lincoln, for Bisi^olme Sirm B 504, grey: a. 
Misanthrope B 5, d. Slomoise B 328 by Nihiliste F 117694. 

303 HL (85.)— Dinam Estates Company, for Ittaam Qnotltt B 581, grey: a. Prescient B 
17, d. Quoze B 31,7 by La Pereau F 100259. 

807 17. (£4.)— -Gbables Wilson, for Biseholme Nortia B 605, black ; a. Lagor B LU Nodale 
B 22 by Joinville F 88611. 

305 B. N^Major Jack F. Harrison, Eingswalden, Bury, Hitchin, for Kxngswalden 


* Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

* Peipetoal Silver Challenge Cop, value Fifty Gutaeas, given by the Brittsh Pezehenm 
Ebiae Society for the best Percheron Stallion in Glass 84 bom in Great Bdtain. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cop, value Fifty Guineas, given by the Brftfah Perdbsm 
Hnrse Society for the best Percheron Stallion in Classes 38 to 86. 

* Prizes given by the British Percheron Horse Society. 
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Class 38. —Perckeron FUliea, bom in 1922. 

310 L (fiSO, & Champiozi.')—T hou^s Cook, Hobland House, Bradw^, Great Yarmoutto 
iSF HoWaod Hiaiia B 498, grey: s. Perfection B 46, d, Octavie B 68 by Kalsson F 97384. 

309 IL (filO.)—GS biters '& Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, far AggaTitense B 591, dark 
grey, bred by M. Gasselin, La Miartlnidre, Bretoncelles, Fiance; s. Bemords F 133354, 
d. Idtome F 100791 by Hfirold F 74198. 

315 m. (£5, & R. B. fat CIiampion.*)--BOBERi B. Pabkbr, BastomHorwlcli, for Gteyling 
Wdcome 443, grey, bred by Mrs. Emmet, Moreton Morrell: a. Bbum 53 , d, PLeversion 
349 by Yoy^ F 117498. 

811 B. N.—Co-opEaaTiVB WHOissiLB SodEiY, Ltd., Estate Office, Coldbam, ^Tisbech, for 
Alfa. 

Class 89 .—PerGhercm PilUea, bom in 1921. 

322 I. < 220 , A; B. N. lot Cbamidon.*)—H snbt B. OYEnauLN, Brampton Ash, M^ket Ear- 
boro^, for Brampton Eve B 431, dark grey; a. Lagor B 1 , d. Irene B 23 by Clamarz 

317 n. (ilO.)—C htvbes <fe Sons, Ltd., BMon, Cambridge, for Histon Bonny B 873, dark 
S^IoriF^oJoss^ Chlvers, Wychfield, Cambridge; «. Lagor B 1, d. Pochette B 181 

319 m. (£5.)~-Gxrr Fenwick, North Lnffenham Hah, Stamford, for LnSenham fiBstr^ B 
437. greyj_^Misanthxope B 5, d. Helen B 137 by Ignare F 81878. 

318 B. H.—OaiVEES & Sons, Ltd., for Yas^ne. 

Class 40. —Perckeron Mares, with foals at foot 

328 L (220, & Champion.*)— Major J. S. Cototadij), M.C., Burton Park, Petworth, for 
^toalamite B 4, light grey, born in 1916, bred by M. Bieax, la CJour, Mameis, la Sarthe, 
France; «. Lyonnais F102760, d. Montre F 106607 by Iherien F 81155. [Foal by Bhum 
B 53.] 

329 n. (210.)— Mrs. Bobbrt Emmet, Moreton Paddox, Moreton Morrell, Warwick, for 
Jtoaline B 211, grey, bom in 1912, bred by M. Demange, Blavette, BarviUe, Mortagne, 
France; a. Douvreue-ex-Couvreur F 58335, a. Paquerette F 87642 by Voltigeur F 44388. 
(^oal by BbumB53.] 

325 nL (25«)-r-CBrvEBS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Peironne B 176, grey, bom 
to 1915, bred by M. Louvre, La Betoiere, Mortagne, France; «. Japon F 84819, d. Hebe 
F 77119 by Megrillon F 59997. [Foal by Brilliato: H B 42.3 

827 lY, (24.)—l^HOMAS Cook, Hobland House, Bradwell, Great Yarmouth, for Sonotito B 343, 
grey, bom to 1918, bred by M. Notreau, la Diabliere, Cetoz. Gheil but Huisne, Montagne, 
Bkance ; a. Ohio F 119742, d. Identite F 79702 by Oouserlt F 62063. [Foal by Perfec¬ 
tion B46.1 , 

324 B. H.—CtoADT B. B. Brassby, Cottesbrooke Hall, Northampton, for Edna. 

Class 41. —Perckeron Oolt or PiUy Foals, tke produce of Mares in Class 40.® 

335 L (210.)—OarvEES <fc Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for grey colt, bom Jan. 25; a. 

Brilliant H B 4S, d. Peffcronne B176 by Japon F 84819. . 

837 XL (25.)— Thomas Cook, Hobland House, Bradwell, Great Yacmou^, for grey ftlly. 
Noti April 6 ; a. Perfection B 46, d. Sonorfte B 343 by Ohio F 119742. 

338 m. (23.)— Major J, s. Courtaotd, M.C., Burton Park, Petworth, for dark grey colt. 
' om Apm 22; a. Bhum B 53, d. Qualamite B 4 to Lyonnais F 1D2760. 

336 B. N.—CBiTERS & Sons, I^., for grey colt. 


Hunters. 

Class 48 .—Hunter Colts or Geldings, bom m 1923. 

353 I. (220.)—Major W, H. Bawsblby, Web Vale, Alford, Ltacs., for Tarpanlto (Vol. 10), 
-. * *• Covert, d. Mermaid 8th 5470 by Ocean Wave. 

344 XL (210.)—Major Guve Behrens, Swtoton Grange, Malted for Ptinee H&tcv* chestnut 
aeldtog; a. Sir Hairy, d. Flemish Queen 6151.fi^ericles. 

Fenwick. North Luffenham tsU, Stamford, for Tideway, bay chit: a. 
Tidal Wave, d. Ormean 6689 ^ Ormondaie. 

Sislftd^d"iuS!l^vSr ^ 

352*--’ i. _ - • 

357 

Class 48 ,—Hunter Geldings, bom m 1922. 

370 L (220.)—H. L. STOREY, The Manor House, Malmesbury, for Bailrfgg 708, bay; a. 

Itathurde, d. Bessie Astrologer. . 'V 

869 n. (210 .)—^Barii Spencer, Althorp, Northampton, for Mooriliglii^ brown; a. Pytohley. 

»tuall SUver Bfty Gutaeas, oIto by the Bzitidi Pareheron 

for toe beat Peioheron Fitly to Claes 88 born to Great Britain. 

•«T rf CJaH™ Cup, value Fifty Gutosas, given by toe Britito Pensbeton 

Horse Soeiaty for the best Persheron Mam or FiUy to Classes S7 to id. 

• Prizes given by the BrlMto Pardieron Horse Society. 
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366 m. (£5 .)—Eics&sd Ssttkebosbow, Bottesfard, l^ottSogham, for Zolo. bzo^m: t. 

The Tower 148, d. Periwinkle by Tantamount. 

867 IV. (£4.)—J. KonBUkY, Heathslde, Znutsford, for SeaaeL diestnut: e. St. Petersburg, 

d. Wishful 5565 by Mountain Bucsk. 

861 V. (S3.)—Geobqii Dioeibsob, Cark Mills, (3aark*in-Gaitmel, for Caik Silver Sun S20, bay: 

e. Silver Grill, d. (lack Biidgett 6265. ' 

859 B. N.I—^Majob CxJtVB Bbbbens, Swlnton Grange, Malton, for Cranberry. 

(Hass 44.— Hunter Qeitdmgs, bom in 1921. 

880 L (S20.)— Majob Qobbos B. Posibb, ITawton Towers, Nawton,iTorka.,for][Douthwaite 
625, bay; t. Brinholxne^ d. Biosscommon Belle by Brozton. 

873 n. (SIO.)—Majob Olivb Bbhkbbs, Swlnton (Siange, Malton, for Ptarmigan, bay ; e. 

Primaw,^. Heather Srd 4106 6y Scotch Sign. ^ » 

876 QL (£5.)—ABTHUB S. Bowlby, Gltston Park, Harlow, for Blue Boy 624, chestnut; s. 

DarigaJ (VoL 22). d. Half Blue 4446 by Pighiing Priest 
879 rv. (£4.)— Guy Fenwick, North Lnffenham Hall, Stamford, for Bluebeard, bay, bred 
by iu Barnett Cottesmore^aidiam; a. Bluestone, d. by Blue Blood. 

881 B. K.—WiBLiAU Hatton, Hi^ Bonwiek, Bewholme, Hull, for TinsbeUL 

Class 45.— Hunter Filliea, bom in 1923. 

390 L (£20.)—G. B. Howabb, Coombe Park, Whitfditirdh, Beading, for ehestnut; a. Sun- 
brfeht, d. WUlinda by Winonyx. 

Bbbbbns, Swinton Grange, MWton, for Eeeuba Bnd 6207, bay ; 
s. dcatbome, d, Heatlmr 3rd 4106 by Scotch ^gn. 

886 QI. (i^>—ABTHi^ S. BowiSY, Gilston Park, Harlow, tor Lady Bambler, Chestnut; e. 

Scarlet Bamhler, d. Lady Grace 5759 by Bari^. 

895 IV. (£t)—W. Ybo, BeOadown, Newton Tracey, Barnstaple, tor Gay Ziady 5th 6804, bay, 
bjMilr. Saunders, Sparkford, Somerset; a. Gay Lwy 5021, d. Lady Egermont by 


» V. (£8.)—l£Bs. SOTBB-WBinmBN, 88 Grosvcnor Place, London, S.W., tor Chinese Hle- 
gam <$fi8tnut; t. Irish Mcgance 121,.d. Sampan by SantoL 
. Bm K.—J. A. Bobson-Sooti, Newton, jedbuigh. 


^f^Hunder FiUiesp bom in 1922. 

898 L (£SH dt B. H. tor Chaffipton.*)—F. W. B. Gubbers, Swaldiflfe Park, Banbury, for 
™ 5 *• Time Honoured (VoL 28, p. 348), d. Eedskin 4987 by Bed Sahib 76. 

CtoBBON B. Fc^xB, Navinn Towers, Nawton, Yorks., for Holine 
. _ Jemt bay; a, Bnnhoim)^ d. Boscommon Belle by Broxton. 

400 ] 1 M£ 5 .)—js. K. Pbiay, Lyndsays Farm, Ihgatestone, Essex, for Joan 5th 6083, brown ; 
- 1; Ghanto {Y6L 21, p. 127), d. Sarah 2nd 6861 by St. Lorenzo (VoL 17, p. 9). 

401 E. H.—J, A. Bobson-^otx, Newton, Jedburgh- 

Class 47. —Hunter FiUiee, born in 1921. 
dll J* ^ Champion.^)—M rs. W. Harcotjet Webb, Spring Grove, Bewdley, for Gay 

Lato ^ 6031, bay, bred by B. P. Oawsey, Huntehaw, Torrington, Devon; a. Gay 
LaUy. d. Princess ISth 5949. . -o » 

409 n. (£10.)—J. Bobson-Scott, Newton, Jedburgh* tor Delvignt brown; a. Fowhng- 

jnece, d. by Gold. 

WDanAaia, Crossways, Cowbridge, for Princess, chestnut, bred 
Davl«, M.P., Ll a nd l nam , Mont; a. Bachelor’s Image, d. Lottery. 

408 B. N.— -Eaton Himbell, The Grange* Great Biington, Northampton, for Alihocp, 

Class 48. —Hunter Mares {Nooice), with foala at foot. 

423 L (£30.)—^W. Howeens BQlhnorton Grounds, Barby'^Bo^, Bugby, for Marnift, bay* 
breeder unknown. (Foal by Jingling Qeordie.} 

Fenwick, North Lufenham H^ Stamford, for tFmiy, hay, bom in 
1912, breeder unknown. (Foal by Grathom.[ 

419 in. («.)—^8 B M. Harrison, O.B.E.. Maer HaU, near Newcastle, Staffs, for Gotain- 
chestnut, born in 1918, breeder unknowiL CFoal by Irawaddy.] 

417 B. a,—^M ajob and Mbs. E. A. Dobb, The Paddocks, Elsenham, Fiwey . Iot Iffl^ky Packet. 

Class 49. —Hunter Colt Foala, Qie prodnioe of Marea in Claaa dS, 

425 t. (£I0,}— Major and Mrs. B, a. Dobb, The Paddocks, Elsenham, Essex, for chestnut 
Herodote. d. Lucky Packet 5784 by DarigaL * 

A Hillmorton Grounds, Baxby Boad, Bugby, for chestnut bom 

Apm 13; a. Jingling Geordie, d. Marcia by Wrirha. 7 T^. ' “a v* wiwuuuu, uatu 

Class SOtT^Hunier FiUy Foala, the produce of Marea in Claaa 48. 

^ ^ Hunters’ Improvement and National light Horse 

Breed^ Sj^ety tor Ihe best FiUy not exceeding three years old in Classes 45 to^, which 
*Awiai^^ registered in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a month 
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429 XL (£5.)-<-3I£dss K M. Habsison, O.B.E., near EewcasQe, Staffs, for diestnot, 

bom April 22; «. Irawaddy, d. Cdnmbine. 

428 XXL {£3.)-~Gi]r? Ebihtick, North Luffenham Hall, Stamford, for bay, bom April 27 ; 
X. Grathome, d. Unity. 

Class 51.— Hunter Mares, with foals at foot. 

484 X. ($20, & Champion.^}~-IiT.-CoL. SxB Mexibie: H. Bttbrbil, Bt., Enepp Castle, 

Horsham, for The BdLe, broTm, bom in 1916; x. Hanover Square, d. Surprise by Silver 
King. [Foal by The Best.] 

431 XL ($10, $! B. N. for Champion.')—J oh 2 ? C. BAcan, Birchfield, Falkirk, for Viome 5769, 
grey, bom in 1910. [Foal by Lorenzo.] 

437 XXL ($5.)—^Wabteb J. Fbtbb, Kalyis House, kEaldenhead, for Larch 5847, bay, bom in 
1911, bred by Lt.-GoL Meysey Thompson, Knaresborough, Yorks; s. Birk Gill 178, 
d. Britamda 173 by Prince Yortimer. [Foal by Gay Lally.] 

432 B. N.—Chablbs G. Beard, Edmondscote Manor, Leamington, for Clematis. 

Class 52.— Hunter Colt Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 51. 

438 L ($10.)—COARLES G. BEARD, Edmondscote Manor, Leamington, for bay, bom April 16; 
X. Snndo^ d. Clematis 5764 by Denis Bichard. 

Class 53.— Hunter Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 51. 

441 I. ($10.)—Lt.-Gol. 8m Merrik B. Bdebell, Bt., C,B.E., Knepp Castle, Horsham, for 
dark bay, bom April 24; x. The Best, d. The Belle by Hanover Square. 

439 XL ($5.)—John 0. Baird, Birchfield, Falkirk, for diestnnt, bom March 26; x. Lorenzo, 
d. Viome by Grey Plume. 

443 XXL ($3.)—Walter J. Fbter, Kalyis House, Maidenhead, for Gaylazth, bay, bom March 
29: X. Gay Lally, d. Larch 5487 by Birk GiU 178. 


Polo and Biding Ponies. 

Class 54.— Polo and Riding Pony CoUs, bom in 1923. 

445 L ($15.)—^Treshau Gilbet, Whitehall, Bishops Stortford, for Wfairlpodl, black; x. 
Brldge^ter (Vol. 23, p. 1189), d. Skedaddle 2538. 

444 XL ($10.)—^Herbert BsiaHT, llie Cove, Silverdale, Camforth, for SiLverdale Xioyidiy 
(Supp. 1923), dark brown; x. Prince Frlaistown (Supp. 1917), d. Silvery 2nd 4168 ^ 
Bi|g|it Forward 368. 

Class 55.<— Pdo and Riding Pony StaUions, bom in 1922. 

446 L ($15, B. IT. Sor Champion.*}— Treshak Gilbef, Whitebali, Bishop’s Stortford, for 
Bo|^ Beemxk (Supp. 1928), chestnut; x. Beform 1002, d. Waiting Mjald 3922 by Arthur 

449 n. ($10.)—O. HOWASD Taylob, MlddlewQod Hall, Bams!^, for Betozn (Supp. 1922), 

X. Tennis Ban (YoL 22, p. 2$5), d. Smart 3325 Field Marshal 512. 

448 XXL ($6.)— ItADY Penrhyn, Wicken Park, Stony Stratford, for Friar (Supp. 1922), black ; 
X. Prince Friaxstown (Supp. 1917), d. Hannah Anri (Approved Mare B^ist^^ p. 45} 
ChaT6. 

447 B. N.— Mrs. Philtp Httnlose, Stylehurst Farm, Capel, Snir^,.for French ftum.. ' , 

Class 56 .—Polo and Riding Pony Stallions, bom in 1920 or 1921, not exceeding 

15 hands. 

453 L ($15, & Champion.*)—C aptain W. H. FRANOB-HAYauBST, Bostock Hall, Midd[tewi<2r, 
for Bosewood 1269, chestnut, bom in 1921; x. XaatAmoimt (Yd. 22, p. 707), d. Lady 
Brilliant 4169 5y Field Marshal 512. ' . 

455 XL ($10.)—Treseau Gilbey, Whitdiall, Bishop's Stortford, for Wild Tint 1207, bri^t 
bay, bom in 1920, bred by Capt. Noel H. Wills, Bendcomb Park, Glos.; x. Gheny Tint 
761, d. Bowery by Bowden (Supp. 1913). 

452 XXL ($5.)—Lady Durand, Croft House, Som^ord Keynes, Cricktade, lor CSaiione 1201, 
bay, bom in 1920, bred by S. Mumford, fun.. Stud Farm, Moreton Moizell, Warwick; x. 
Battle Jack, d. COairvoyante 2378 by Ventriloquist (Yd. 20, p. 191.) 

450 B. H.—Herbert Bright, The Cove, SUveidale, Gaimarth, for SOyeidale Cheerio. 

Class 58. —Poh and Riding Pony Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1923.^ 

459 L ($15.)— Captain W. H. FjUNOE'HAYHUBST, Bostock HaQ, MIddlewich, for E.BJS. 
(Sngp.^ ^)^^ ehes ^ t flUyl x. Prince Frlaistown (Supp. 1917), d. Juliet 2rjd (Supp. 

460 XL ($10.)—Captain wI H. Fsanoe^Hayhubst, for Bbsette 41k (Suro. 1923), chestnut 
5^; X. Firendi Eagle (YoL 22, p.. 505), d. Lady BrilUant 4169 by Marshal 512. 

' Champion Odd Medal g^ven by the Hunters* Inmrovement and National Horse 
Breeding Society, for the best Mare four years old ana upwards, in Classes 48 and 51, which 
must be dtiier registered in the Hunter stud Bock, or the entry tendered within a montb 
d the Award. 

* Champion Gold Hedd by the National Pony Society Dor the best Stallion or Cdt; 
in Classes 54 to 67. , . . ' 

. * Prizes given by the National Pony Society. 
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462 HL (£5.)—LADY PBintHYN, Wicken Paik, Stony Stratford, for Tea Bose Snd (Supp. 1923), 
bay filly; «. Prince PriarstoTm (Snpp. 1917), ef. lElose Bay (Approved Maxe B*^er)i;by 
Otibray. 

461 B. N.—Treshah GiIiBSY, 'VThitebaQ, Bisbop*s Stortford, for Dairy Maid. 

Class 69.— Poh and Biding Pony Fillies or Oeldings, bom in 1922. 

465 X. (£15.)—TibBSSAU Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop's Stortford, for Crofter, bay gelding, bred 
by B. P. Croft, St. Margarets, Ware, Herts; s. Befonn 1002, d. Kitty Spark 2116. 

463 XL (£10, & B. N. for Champion.^)—HEESEBr Bbighi, The Cove, Silverdale, Camforth, 
for Silverdala Betnla (Supp. 1922), brown filly; a. Cherry Tint 761, d. Silv^ 2nd 4168 by 
ilMght Por*ard 368. 

464 m. (£5.)—Ci^PTAM W. H. Pbanoe-Haysttbst, Bostock Hall, Middlewich, for Boseleaf 
find (Supp. 1922), chestuut filly; a. St. Petersburg (VoL 21, p. 479), d. Lady Brilliant • 
4169 by md Marshal 512. 

Class 60.— Poh and Biding Pony Fillies or Cfeldmgs, bom in 1921. 

466 L (£15, Sc Champion.^)—H erbert Bright, The Cove, SUverdale, Camforth, for Silver^ 
dale FaiQi (Supp. 1922), bay fiBy, bred by Captain Hoel H. Wills, Misarden Park, Ciren¬ 
cester ; s. Ghi^iy Tint (Vol. 22), d. Bowery 3388 by Bowdon (Supp. 1913). 

467 XL (£10.)—TRBSHA3C Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop's Stortford, for Slash Eyes (Supp. 1923), 
bay filly, bred by Cubitt Kichols, Abbess Boding, Ongar; a. Befonn 1002, d. Lady Cubitt 
(Approved Maxe Begister, p. 30) by Captain Jack. 

Class 81.— Polo and Biding Pony Mares, wvffc foals at fod, not exceeding 15 

hands. 

474 L (£15, Sc Champion.*)—C. Howard Taylor, Middlewood Hall, Barnsley, lor Calico 
8322, chestnut^ bom in 1914; a. Don Patricio 692, d. Calcecfiaria 2166 by Mare<fiial Niel 
863. [Foal by Tbfi Marne 1075.1 

472 XL (£10. B. H. for Cfiiampioii,* & Champion.*)—C aptadt W. H. FRANOB-HAYHtiRST, 
Bostock Hall, Mlddlewich, for Lady Brilliant 4169, chestnut, bom in 1914, bred by the 
Bev. W. C. Gosling, Woolley, Wakefield; «. Field Marshal 512, d. Bose Diamond (Supp. 
1904) by Bosewater 37. [Foal by Great Surprise.} 

469 XIL<£S^ & B» H. for Cham]^.*)—D. Aldbidge, Sketchley Hall Farm, Hinckley, for The 
ISai^ Cat, ney. [Foal by Sahara 847.} 

471 B. K.—Miss jB. 0. Ooey-Wbisht, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Duck-in. 


AraBs. 

Class 62 .—Arobb StaUims, any age. 

483 L (£15, Sc Champion.*}— Lt.-Col. P. D. Stewart, Chadshunt, Kineton, Warwi<k, for 
CrosMe (Yol. 1, p. 36), white, bom in 1909. 

477 XL (£10, B. H. for Champion.*)— C. W. Hough, Sprlnghouse Park, Theydon Bois, Essex, 
for Huri Sherif (Yol. 2, p. 63), bay, bom in 1920, bred by the late S. G. Hou^ Spring- 
house Park, Theydon Bois; «. Nureddin 2nd, d. Sheba by Ben Azack. 

476 XXL (£5.)— Major G. H. Barker, The Gables, Lyminge, Kent, for Koheilan (Yol. 3), fiea- 
bitten grey, bom in 1912, bred by the late Emir Ibn Baschid, Hail, Hejd. 

478 B.H.— Sidney W. Lewis, Nowell House, Stocksfield, for Grey Sheil^. 

H. 0.—480. C.—475, 482. 

Class 63 .—Arab Mares, with foals at foot. 

485 L (£15, Sc Champion.'')—C. W. Hough, Sprin^ouse Park, Theydon Bois, for Neimar, 
chestnut, bom in 1914, bred by the late Emir Ibn Baschid, Hail Nejd. [Foal by Shahzada 
(Vol. 1, p. 70).] 

484 XL (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)—C. W. Hough for Nedjmib (Vol. 3), grey, bom in 1914, 
bred by Sheik Moubarek, Sabagh, Nejd. [Foal by Nurl Pasha (VoL 2, p. 62}.] 


Cleveland Bays. 

Class 64 .—Olevdand Bay Stallions, any age. 

486 L (£15i.}—^L ewxs Edmunds, Cholderton, Salisbury, for Cholderton Confident 1761, bom 
in 1921 ; a. Cholderton King George 1745, d. Cholderton Saltaire 1290 by Wellington 


* Champion Silver Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Filly in Classes 
58 to 60. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Mare or Filly 

In Classes 58 to 61. ^ 

* Bronze Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Foal in Glass 61 entered in 
the Supplement to the National Pony Stud Book. 

* Gold Medal given by tbe Arab Horse Society for the best Stallion in Glass 62. 

Gold Medal given by the Arab Horse Society for the best Itee in Glass 63. 
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Coach Horses. 

Class 66 .—Coaching StaUione, any age. 

487 L WHiiiAH Gsatson, Normanby House, Pickering, for Tantalus 2544, bom in 

1911, bred by Dobson Ckiate^ Pickering; a. Breaston Prince 2451, d. Violet 1199 by 
Lord Chief Justice 1244. 

Class 67 .—Coaching Maa-cs, wUh foals at foot. 

488 I. (£15.)—P. H. Cakr, Hexby House, Hezby Bridge, Vorks, for Lady Maiioxie 1324, bom 
in 1919; a. Hexby Majesty 2577, d. Yorkshire Princess 1200 by Breaston Prince 2451. 
[Foal by Beckwith.] 


Hackneys. 

Class 68 .—Hackney StaUionSf bom in X921 or 1922. 

492 L (£15, & Chamsion.^)—^W alter Bbiqgs, Linden Hall, Borwick, Camfortb, for Alhin 
King’s Hdr 14097, dark chestnut, bom in 1921; a. Adbolton Elngmaker 12274, d. Albin 
Lady Borwick 22981 by Beckingham Squire 8070. 

494 n. (£10 .)—^Hsnbt T. Holloway, West Lavington. Wilts, for Node Chamberlain 18818, 
chestnut, bom in 1921, bred by SirC.A.Kall-Cain, Bait., The Node, Welwyn; a. King’s 
Chamberlain 13407, d. Abdullah 21203 by Leopold 9783. 

493 HL (£5.)—^H. 0. Callabt, Caley Stud Farm, Heacham, King’s Lynn, for Huztston 
Bondsman 14041, diestnut, bom in 1921; a. Leopold 9783, d. Pious Bonds 10103 by 
Polonius 4931. 

495 B. N.—F. W. WHiMOI, Oiaett, Grays, Essex, for Bnbkiey Grandee 14198. 
a C.—489. 

Class 69. —Hackney Stallions, bom in or before 1920, over 14 Jumds. 

497 Z. (£15, &TL N. tor Champion.^)— Mrs. Fletcher and Soks, The Grange, Angram, York* 
for Ar^am Supreme 14241, chestnut, bom in 1920, bred by W. Greenwood, lidgett 
Park, Leeds; a. Angram Majesty 11907, d. Airedale Patch 24421 by Hopwood King 11804. 

498 XL (£10.)—WiLLiAU Holpen, Bankfleld House, Chevin, Helper, Derbyshire, for CSieTin 
Obamsellor 14019, chestnut, bom in 1920, bred by J. T. Yates, Quamdon, Derby; a. 
AdboOlton Kingmaker 12274, d. Quamdon Queen 23298 by diffe Sirdar 8789. 

Class 70.-^Hackney FiUies or Oddmgs, bom in 1922. 

499 L (£15, B. N. ior Champion.*}— Mas. Fletcbzr and Sons, The Grange, Angram, York, 
for JbsimjR Lady Biokeli 26154; dark chestnut flUy; s. Angram Majesty 11967, d. Last 
of the Bickells 26153 by Doctor Polonius 12353. 

500 XL (no.)—T. Hou^oway, West Lavington, Wilts, for Lavington 53dviB 25940, 
dark chestnut filly; a. Kirkbum Leader 12875, d. CMskeen Laun 21945 by Tenington 
Eecruit 9463. 

Class 71 .—Hackney F^ies or GelMnySf bom m 1921. 

601"(£15.)—Hbery B. Brandt, Capenor, Nutfidd, Surrey, for Amsraiii Bhttiday 25773, 
chestnut filly, bred by William Martin, Manor House, Stamford Bridge, York; ^ a. Angram 
Majesty 11967, d. Princess Dora Maa^ 23735 by Beckfngham Squire 8070. 

502 n. (£10 .)—WtTiTJAH Greenwood, Airedale BAckn^ Stud, Bouxmhay, Leeds, for Aire¬ 
dale Carnation 25764, chestnut filly; a. Bertrano 13^8, d. Bdle Mere 21287 by P<fionius 
4931. 

Class '72.-^Hackney Mares, V3^ foals at foot 

503 L (£15, & OhampioBL*}—^E noce Glen, Kaim. Park, Bathgate, Scotland, for Ckeake Lady 
23012, chestnut, bom in 1914, bred by H. V. Shexingbam, South Oreake, Fakenham; 
a. Antonius 10559, A Greake Connie 18130 by Manifred 5301. (Foal by Ophelius 13344;] 

509 XL (£10.)—Mrs. E. M. Slouoe, Oakdene, Byng Boad, High Barnet, Herts, fon Capenor 
Adelaide 25026, chestnut, bom in 1919, bred by H. B. Brandt, Capenor, Nutfield, Surrey; 
a. Capenor Addenda 12979, d. Treasure Txoye 18698 by Goldfinaer dth 1791. P'oai 
^enor King’s Minister 13724.] 

508 JSL (£5.)—W. M. Killice, Hankelow Court, Nantwioh, for Shavington Princess Parade 
24862, chestnut, bom in 1914, bred by W. Heath, Qrewe; a. Antonins 10559, d. Hs^- 
wood Princess 15851 by Langton 6Q7S. [Foal by Buckley Courage 1377X.] 

E. C.—505. 


6^*^^ampton Prise of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Society ibr the best Stallion in Classes 

* Ghampbn. Prize of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Sodety for the best Mare or Filly 
in daasea 70 to 72. . 
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Hackney Ponies. 

Class 73. —Eachmy Pony Stallions, bom in 1921, not exceeding 13*3 hands, or 
1922, tuA exceeding 13*2 hmds* 

514 Z. (£15, & B. N. for Ghampioii.^)—7. W. WniMOT, Oisett, Grays, Essex, for Bnekley Gun¬ 
shot 14120, dark bay, bom in 1921, bred by C. E. Kenyon, Buckley, Chester; «. Mel¬ 
bourne Shot 13055, d. Busper Mai^an 22789 by Tlssington Gideon 9042. 

511 XL (£10.)—G. E. KSN70N, Steele, Whitchurch, Salop, for Talks Bonfire 14178, bay, bom 
in 1922, bred by W. Wain^vright, Talke Pony Stud, Talks; «. Southworth Swell 11219, 
d. Talke Fire-fly 24080 by Talke Fire King 9932. 

510 QL (£5.)—JosaxTA Bux, Southworth HaJfi, Warrington, for Southworth Msaher 14245, 
chestnut roan, bom in 1921, bred by 1>. B. Thomas, Tanyraht, Cardigan; a. Tanyrallt 
Sir Horace 12749, Tanyrallt Vdocliy 25917 by Southworth Swell 11219. 

Class 74. —Hackney Pony Stallion, bom in or before 1920, not exceeding 14 hands. 

515 L (£15, & Champion.^)—M ajor J. W. Barciay, Woodlands, Galleywood, Chelmsford, 
for Master Shot 13529, dark brown, bom in 1917, bred by Edwin Pears, Latham Green, 
EUerton, Yorks; a. Melbourne Shot 1S055, d. Lady Moon 24538 by Successful 8314. 

517 XL (£10.)—A. W. TURBRioaR, Bordon HaJOl, Taxnworth, for Metevale Fusee 13903, bay, 
bom in 1920; s. Fusee 12625, d. Mereyale Orphan 23243 by Fireboy 7440. 

Class %,-^Edcdcney Pony PiUks or QMvngs, bom in 1921, not exceeding 13*3 
hands, or 1922, not exceeding 13*2 Twnds.^ 

519 L (£15, ft'Champion.*)—a F. Kbryow, Steele, Whltehuich, Salop, for Tiilia Southworth 
25964, bay Ally, bom tn 1921, bred by J. Ball, Southworth Hall, Warrington; a. South- 
worth Swell 11219, d. Southworth^Mezilineint 21674 by Southworth Tls^ngton 9898. 

518 XL (£10, & B. N. for (tenpion.*)—M bs^ Hrnby T. Hoikoway, West lAyington, Wilts, 
for Xiayingtou WamSke 26066, bay Ally, bom in 1921, !ned by A. Jackson, Madcaey, Crewe; 
». Fusee 12626, d, Barlaston Lady 26058 Fireboy 7440. 

620 XXL (£5.)—F. W. Wz£MOX, Oxsett, Grays, Essex, for Buckley Alice 26087, da^ bay filly, 
bom in 1922, bred by C. F.. Kenyon, Buckley, Chester; «. Brlcket Fusilier 13509, d. 

^ ^icIdBy Poppy ^150,j5yXible Briton 11813. • 

da^ 76.*--^Haojbi^ Pony Mares, witM foods at foot, not exceeding 14 
,. hands, 

522 L <£^}—^A. W. Tuiibbidqb, Dordon Hall, Tamworth, for Mereyale Maryan 25792, dark 
brown, bom in. 19X9, bred by 0. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whitchurch; a. Melbourne Shot 
18055, d. Busper Maryan 22789 by Tlssington Gideon 9042. 

521 XL (SO.)— Joshua Bjjuct, Southworth Hall, Warrington, for Kan Southworth 24554, 

. brown, bom in 1916; a. Southworth Swell 11219, d. Southworth Merriment 21674 by 
Southworth Tlssington 9898. [Foal by Southworth 3i£aaher 14245.] 

Welsh Moxmtajn Ponies.^ 

Class 77. —Wdsh Pony Stallions, bom in 1920, not exceeding 12 hands, or 1921, 
not exceeding 11*3 hands, 

525 L (£15.)—^F. Fpztch Masok, The Faraam, Killay, Glamorgan, for Faraam Cocoa IGbs 
(Yol. 23), grey, bom in 1921 ; e, Groye Elfln 729, d. Clumber Miss Koko 5993 by Hardwick 
Conqueror 668. 

523 XL (£10.)—^Lord Howard dr Waldeh, Chirk Castle, Chirk, Wrexham, for Bilberry 1146, 
dark brown, bom in 1921; a. Stanage Halley’s Comet 494, d. Chirk Castle No. 6<-17 7287 
by Groye Bushlight 451. 

524 XXL (£5.)—Lord Howard de Walder, for Hazel 1165, chestnut, bom in 1921; a. 
Stanage Halley’s Comet 494, d. Chirk Castle No. 23 5129 by Groye Ballistite 200. 

(Bass 78. —Welsh Pony StaMions, bom in or before 1919, not exceeding 12 hands. 
^19 L (£15.)—^Mbs* BL B. Greere, Groye, Crayen Arms, Salop, for Gteove KUig Cole 2nd 
565, grey, bom in 1911; a. Groye King Ciole 197, d. Bleddia Tell Tale 943 by Tyrant 477. 

530 XL (£10.)—MRS. H. D. Grebre, for Grove Sprightly 1036, grey, bam in 1918; a. Shootbog 
Star, 73, d. Grove Sprite 4431 6y Grove Ballistite 200. 

531 XXL (£5.)—F. Feetch Masor, The Faraam, Killay, Glamorgan, for Grove Grey Dawn 
893, grey, bom in 1914, bred by Mrs. Greene, Grove, C^ven Arms; a. ByoU Starlight 4, 
d. Grove Greyling 2879 by Stretton Dynamite 76. 

527 B. K.—Lord Howard de Walder, Chirk Castle, Chirk, Wrexham, for Wentworth 
Windisn. H. C.—^32. 

^ Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Stallion in 
nTfljiBfla 73 and 74. 

* Prizes given by Members of the Hackney Horse Society. 

■ Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hackney Horse Society fox the best Mare or Filly 
in Classes 75 and 76. ' 

* Medals aM Ulustmted Certificates were given by the Welsh Pony and Cob Society 
to the First Prize Winner in each 
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Class 79 .—Welsh Pony Mares, horn in or before 1920, with Pools at fota, not 
exceeding 12 hands, 

$37 L (£15.)-~Mbs. a. a Lybll, Ness Pony Stad» Neston, Ghesbiie, for Ness Violet 7360. 
grey, bom in 1917, bred by T. J. PottoH, Penaitb; s. Grove ap. Arcbllght 845, cL Penartb 
Flower Girl 2211 by Sbootiiig Star 73. [Foal by Penartb Stud Horse.] 

536 H. (610.)—^Ubs. a. C. Ltbll, for Ness Daisy 6598, dun, bom in 1915; a. Wentwortit 
WindfaU 993, d. Little Doris 2904 by Starlight 4. [Foal by Starshot 1111.} 

534 m (£5.)—H. D. Gabbne, Grove, Graven Azins, for Grove Fireilight 6037, brown, 
bom in 1917; «. Shooting Star 73, dL Grove Twilight 3017 by Grove Ballistite 200. [Foal 
by Grove Spri^tly 1036.} 

535 ]EL N.— Mrs. Pedc^ Httnloo, Stylehnrst Farm, Gapel, Surrey, for CfuGemai Eittiwalce. 

H. C.-638. 0.-539. 


Shetland Ponies. 

Class 80.— Shetland Pony StaUions, horn in or before 1921, not exceeding 10*2 

hands, 

540 L (£15, & Champion.*)— Mbs. Etta Dxtfftts, Penniwells, Elstree, Herts, for Dibblitz of 
Penniwdis (VoL 29, p. 65), black, bom in 1920 ; a. Blitz 848, d. Diddy 2193 by Diamond 
257. 

542 n. (£10.)—E. W. E. MacEEHZiE, Earlshall, Lenchars, Fife, for Express of Anmston 350, 
black, bom in 1921, bred by the Hoxl Mrs. Eaitt, Anniston, Arbroath; a. Gloss NoEse> 
man 759, d. Emblem of Eartehall 3974 by Ihagon of Fn-rfahnii 595 . 

543 in. (£5.)—Miss Phylus L. Stbakeb, Stagsnaw, Corbridge-on-Tsme, for Dice Boor of 
Eazhhal] (VoL 28, p. 68), dark grey, bom in 1920, bred by E. W. E. Mackenzie, Eaile- 
hah, Lenchars; a. Empire Day 539, d. Diana 2026 by Dick 238. 

Class 81.— Shetland Pony Mares, with Foals at foot, not exceeding 10*2 hands, 

546 L (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Mbs. Etta DxrvFns, Penniwelte, Elstree, for May 
of Penniwells 3348, black, bom in 1911; a. Dante of Coalville 444, d. Mayfly of 
Penniwells 2582 by Glencaim 314. (Foal by Huzzoor of Penniwells 864.] 

548 IL (£L0.)—^E. W. E. Mackenzie, Earlshall, Leuchais, Fife, for Briar of Earlahall 
(VoL 28, p. 81), black, bom in 1918; a. Bessbrook of Earlsball 397, d. Brend of Earlahall 
8891 by Helmet of Earlshall 408. [Foal by BeU Metal of Earlshall 638.] 

546 m. (£5.)— Mbs. Etta Dxnmrs, for Heather Bdle 3802, black, bom in 1914, bred by A. 
Smiles, Monks Green Farm, Fetcham, Surrey; a. BeU Eock of Earlshall 586, d. Fleming' 
ton Sunbeam 472. [Foal by Vag^ of Penniwdls 841.1 

547 B. N.‘*-kDss. Phqxp Hphkoks, Stylehuist Faxm, Capel, Surrey, for Moinoa tA EazlshalL 


Biding Classes.^ 

. EtraiTjaB. 


Class 82.— Munter Mares or Geldmgs, born in 1920. 

550 L (£15.)—Abteob IS. Bowlby, GUston Park^ Harlow, for The iTbodr 564, chestnut ^d' 
ing, bred by the Eev. E. T. Murray, Bourton-on-the-HUZ Eectory; a. PolUdoal^ d. Pfu-, 
dence 4th 5028 Puro CSaefcer. 

560 n. (£10.)— Major W. Haboottbt WSbb, Spring Gtoe, Bewdley, for BoekKtfrt 572, 
(diestnat gelding, bred by Wffliam Yeo, Newton Tracey, Barnstaple; a. Captain Eu^, 
d. Deep Sea. 

554 HL (£&)— Eaton KnCBHia, The Grange, Great Brlngton, Northampton, for Bed Sfone, . 
chestnut gelding, bred by the late Harry Preston, Bettering; s. Blue Stone, d. L!sk*s 
Pride 4947 by Drmnmond'B Pride. 

551IV. (£3.)—WluuAii B. Bbown, South Holme, SUngsby, Malton, lor BaoheUir^s Lady, 
brown mare; a. Badheioi's Lodge, d^ Proud luiy Proudridge, 

553 B. N.— Jajibs a* Cheney. Luddington, Peterbozoui^, for Braw^. 


Class 88,—'Hunter Mares or Geldings (Houiee), bom in or b^ore 1920, up to 
from 12 to 14 stones. 

soil L (£15.)—Major the Hon. E. MouYNSnz, 18 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, 

584 & Hdlidon House, Davenky, for Boeetowst bay geld- . 

bom in 1918; a. Don Juan, d. by Wahnag^te. 

568 HL (£5.)—John Dbass. Cbapd Brampton, Northampton, for Skeidt; brown gelding, 
bom in 1918. 

681 XV. (£8.)—Ei EAy Enowxbs, Edna^n, Derby, for DSsidia&one, bio^ maze, bom in 
191% bred by J. F.JMos4agim; a. Fall? Hlug, d. Primrose Jasie. 

577 B, Geoef Kenyon, Ang^ Hotel, Market Harberough, for Sunriae. 

H.a—590, 


^ Champion SUver Medal given throng the Shetland Pony Stud Book'Soriety for the 
best Shetland Pony in Glassea 80 and SI. 

* Prizes given by the IiMcester Local Cbmndttee. - 
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Class 84.— Hunter Mares ar'fiddmgs (Novice), born in or before 1920, up to 
more than 14 stones. 

613 X. (filS.)—'U. WSiATEa, Castletown, S'amdon, Cheshire, for BeM l>a'7 g^ding, horn In 
1917. 

570 n, (filO.)—JoEK DRA.GE, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Peter, chestnut gelding, 
bom In 1918. 

602 m. (£5 .)—Laj>7 Irene Cuezok, The Cottage, Melton Mowbray, lor Bippingaleb bay 
gelding, aged. 

608 IV. (S3.)—^MaJOB Ycms D. S. WisjEAMS, C-reens Norton Court, Towcester, for Beaper, 
chestnut gelding, bom In 1918. 

569 B. H.—John DBaoE, lor Actor. 

Class 85.— Eunier Mares or Geldings, bom in or before 1920, up to from 12 to 

13>7 stones. 

5711. (S20^ St B. N. for Champion.^)~jroEN BbJlOE, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, 
for Joe, brown gelding, bom in 1915, bred by G. Drummond, Pitsford, Northampton. 

568 XL (S16.)-^OH]jr Dbage, for ^Ksouit. (See Class 83.) 

581 ML (£lO.)>-B. Kiy Nkowlss, for D^honons. (See Class 83.) 

577 IV. (£5.)-<Geoff Kenyon, Angel Hotel, Market Harborough, for Sunrise, chestnut 
geldi^, bom in 1919, bred by Sir Francis Dumell, York; a. Dromonby, d. by Sunraots. 

626 Y. (£3.)—^INSPEOTOK 07 Bekottnis, Bemounts Depot, Melton Mowbray, for Winoum, 
bay gelding, bom In 1918. 

590 B. M.—Caps. M. O. Bobbbxs, Wodlsthorpe, Grantham, for GSicauot 
H. 0.—-693. « 

€8ass 88.— Hunter Mares or Getdings, bom in or before 1920, up to more thcen 
13*7, and not more than 15 stones. 

623 L (£20^ St Champion.*)—C apt. A. Loewensxein, 03., Pinfold, Thoi 3 pe SatchYiHe, 
Melton Mowbray, for The X)uke» l>a7 ^dingr bom in 1916. 

614 XL (£15.)—B. Wbavee, Castletown, Faxndon, Cheshire, for EUdare^ chestnut gdding, 
bom in 1917, bred by Mr. Barton; Straften, Co. Kildare; a. Bodney, d. by Bed Prince. 

570 XXL (£10.)-^OEN Dbage, lor Peter. (See Class 84.) 

597 XV* (£5.)—W. Kbnbss Syqees, Great Bowden, Market Harborough, for Bdlaoe 719> 
cbestnnt bom In 1917. 

602 Y. (£3.)—lADY IBENE OuBZON, fov B^iugiOe. (See C3ass 84.) 

550 lEL N.r-AJKEHUB S, Boweby, for !Hie Tmy. (See Glass 82.) 

: 

Class 87.— Hunter Mar^ or GMings, bom in or before 1920, up to more than 

15 stones. 

; t^4 L (£20.)—CiPT. A. Loewenssein, O.B., Pinfold, Thorpe SatchviUe, Melton Mowbray, 
for dark chestnut, bom in 1918. 

603 XL <£15,}—SzB John Lsigs, Babt., M.P., 6 Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W., 
for Jcsroclcs, bay gaMing - 

632 XM. (£10.)—Mbs. D. Biacebubn, De Yere, Marazion, Cornwall, for St. Michaeii, bay 
gelding. 

572 lY. (£5 .)—John Dbage, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Fox, chestnut gdding, 
bom in 1918. 

613 Y. (£3.)—^B. Weateb, for Bebel. (See Class 84.) 

580 B. N.—Geoff Kenyon, Angel Hotel, Market Harborough, for Whiteheari 
C.*~598, 611. 


Hacks and Biding Ponies. 

Class 88 .—Mares or Gddings, not exceeding 15 hands. (Light Weight.) 

638 L (SIS.)—^WmiAH Kennedy, The Gartii, Monkton Yillage, 7anow*on-Tyne, for TVGag 
'Wizmieu qhestnut mare, bom in 1915. 

573 XL (£10*)—John Dbage, Chapdt Brampton, Northampton, for Magjdei black mare, 
bom in 1918._ 

642 XXL (£5.)—Abzhub B. Tebby, Quarrendon, Aylesbury, for Blue Diamond, bay gelding, 
bom in 1909. 

599 XV. (£3.)—W. Ebnbbx Sxohes, Great Bowden, Market Harbosougb, for Lustre, bay 
mare, bom in 1918. 

643 B. N.—Majob H. a. Webnheb, Thorpe Lubenham Hall, Market Harborough, for Piave. 

(Bass 89 *—Mores or Qddings, not exceeding 16 hands. (Heavy Weight.) 

639 L (£15.)—WnnuAH Kennedy, The Garth, Monkton Village, Jairow-on-Tyne, for Bsper* 

anee^ dun bom in 1919. 

644 XL (£10.)—J. E. Hb^r to^ The Woodhouse Eayes, Loughborough, for FilberL 
brown gelding; bom in 1918. 

Cm value Fifty G^eas idven by gentleinen intocested In Huntute lot 

the best Mare or Gtfdmg in Claeses 82 to 87* 
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Class 00 .—Mares or Geldings, over 15 Tumds, 

648 L (£15» Ss dian^on.')—’L ady Pensstn, Wicken Park, Stony Stratford, lor CodEoo, 
l}ay mare, bom in 1916; a, Sant Miirgis. 

652 XL (010, & R. N. for Champion.^)—W. J. Sioth, Ltd., Little Cadogan Place, Belgrave 
Square, London, S.W., for C^ogan Victory, bay-bro'wn gelding. 

608 in. (85 .)—^Mbs. Vimi7 X>. S. WHTiTAWB, Greens Norton Court, Towc^t^, for Aler^ 
bay gelding, bom in 1918. 

647 IV. (£3.)*»Major Oobbok B. Pos??eb, Kawton Towers, Nawton, Yorks, for Habion, 
bay mare, bom in 1918, bred by B. Bulmer, Habton, Yorks; a. Blacksmith. 

621 B. N.—’MiBS. H. £. Jeboms, Pitcem Hill, Kineton, Warwick, for Joy. 


Children's Ponies. 

Class 91.— Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 13 hands, to be ridden by a child 
born in or after 1914. 

661 L (£10.)—Ebio B. Fobwood, Stanford Mear, Rugby, for Ping Pong, bay mare, aged. 

595 JL (£5.)—1. Kenisexe SiByENSON, The Chase, Upper WeUand, Malvern Wells, for Tom 

Tit, brown gelding, bom in 1920. 

662 m. (£3 .)—^Mess Nancy Johnson, The Cottage, Foston, Derby, for 8 ilvert( 9 , grey geld¬ 
ing, bom in 1913. 

657 B. H.—^Ben BeaIiBY, Broomhill Grange, Edwinstowe, Newark, for USgpie. 

Class 92.—Mares or Geldings, over 13 and not exceeding 14 hands, to be ridden 
by a chUd bom in or after 1910. 

675 B. FoBWOon, Stanford Mear, Rugby, for Mnacaidle, bay mare, bom in 

677 n. (£5.)—J. E. He^th, The Oaks, Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough, for Lady Maivd, 
grey mare, bom in 1915. 

674 m. (£ 8 .)—EBto B. FOBWOOD, for Champagne* bay mare, bom in 1918. 

672 B. N.—Col. R, P, Cbofe, Fanhams HalL Ware, for Pla^teL 

Drivii^ Classes.^ 

Sraai.E BASNESS. 

da^ 93p—Harness Mares or Geldings (Novice), not exceeding 14 hands. 

700 L (JQLS, Sb (Siampioa.*)—WlmiLiH S. Miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, N.B., for 
BOlat Bom G 38^ bay geldiim, bom in 1921, bred by 0. H. Wing, Boston; a. South- 
worth Swell 11219, d. Jen^ Melbourne 23186 bu Successful 8317. 

695 n. (£10.)—John Biohst, wardhead, Stewaxton, N.B., for Queen of Trumps, brown mare, 
bom in 1919 ; a. Fusee 12626, d. No Trumps 28699 Matmas 6473. 

685 BL (£5.)—Robert Black, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for Hahroogh Shot G 258, 
bay gdding, bom in 1919, bred by Miss E. Lort, Gastlemal, Carnarvon; t. Melbourne 
Shot 13055, d. Betto Brown 20529^ Sir Horace 6402. 

713 IV. (£3.)—Joseph Smith 56, Victoria Road East, Leicester, for Cesidah Mascot G 278, 
bay gelding, bom in 1919, bred by Jam^ Hsdes, Kilverstone, Thetford ; «. Peacock 
Pride 12895 d. Rougham Lady Ethel 25959 by Son of Fite 9038. 

710 B. N.—Major J. W. Bibglay, Woodlands, Gellesrwood, dieilmsfb]^ for EcllBiid ills. 

Class 94.—Harness Mares or Geldings (Novice), over 14 and not exceeding 

15 hands. 

720 L (£15.)—H. J. COLEBBOOK, Fulmer, Bucks, for Glenavon Chest G 290, iwown bay geld'' 
ing, bom in 1919, bred by McOall Bros., Bumhead, Slilsyth; s. Mathias 8476, d. Bum- 
Countess Campion 22434 by Adderley 10054. 

708 n. (£10 .)—Enoch Glen, Bairn Park, Bathmdie, Scotland, for denamm BingmisireBS 
25561, chestunt mare, bom in 1920, bred by H. C. Gallaby, Caley Stud Farm, .Hea<diam» 
Ring’s Lynn; a. Leopard 9783, d. Teirington Hebe 20279 by Gmdfinder 6 th 1791. 

730 IIL (£5.)~J. B. Skellebn, 5 Stanley Street, Wrexham, for Ttillo Pxineess, dark bay 
mare, bom in 1920, bred by John Jones and Son» Dinarth Hall, <^wyn B^y; a, Danum 
Orcihld, d. Lady Confini by Confidant. 

Class 95.— Harness Mares or Gildings (Novice),^ over 15 hands^ 

701 L (SUL & B. K. for Champion.*)—WtLLUM S. MiLlbb, Balmanno Castle, Brldm of Earn, 
N.B., for Knight Banneret G 329, chestnut gelding, bom in 1919, bred by H. 0. Callaby, 
Galey Farm, Heacbam; a, Matbiaa 6473, d. Tezrmgtpn Hebe by GcldfiiMer 6 th 1791. 

789 n. (£10 .)—Robert Blaoh, The Grove, Osbaldwick York, for Perfect Koight G 292, 
ehestnut gelding, bom in 1919, bred by T. Stevenson, West View, Goodmanham; a. 
Angram Majesty 11967, d. Forest Dell ^107 by Pdlonlus 493L 

* Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, given by a Member oi the R,AJ3Ji. 

for the best anfmal in daasee 88 to 90. 

^ Prises .given by the Leicester Local Committee^ 

* Gold-Ohsdleage Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a Member of the Hhckney Horse 

Society for the best Ammal in the Novice Classes 93 to 95, 
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698 zn. (65.)—John Ezohst, 'Wardhead, Stewarton, 1T.B., for Lady Giaoe, bay mare, bom 
in 1919, bred by Alex Morton, Gowanbank, Daxvel; a. Mathias 6478, d. GUdden Crest 
23574 by Poioniiis 4931. 

727 IV. (£3.)—PAULj HomruANN, 4 Cardigan Mansions, Bicbmond Hill, Surrey, for Oxford 
laiSis Qay 25254, dark chestnut mare, bom in 1918, bred by the late Charles Wilkinson, 
Hast Eanningfield; a. Leopard 9783, d. Lady Eosonius 24000 by Forthright 11433. 

737 B. H.—Phzup Smith, Haddon House, Ashton-on-Meisey, for Haddon Councillor. 

Class 96.— Eamesa Mares or QeMings, not exceeding 14 hands, to be driven by 
AmaJtenrs, who mist be the Exhibitors or Members of the Exhibitor's' 
family* 

694 1 (£15.)—Bichabd Bblohes, High Street, West Bromwich, for BnoUey Seatohlighi G 
100, brown gelding, bom in 1914, bred by W. 0. Smethuist, Woodfold. Bury, Lancs; 
. a. Torchdre 9472, d. Walshaw Sunlight 24608 by Gan^ede 2076. 

715 JL (£10.)—JosiPH SuiiH, 56 Victoria Bead Bast, Leicester, for iBedhSl Piincess, bay 
mare, bom in 1914, bred by Bertram W. Mills, The Manor House, Little Berkhainstea, 
Herts; a. Pinderfields Horace 7952, d. BedhiU Countess by Winnal George 2440. 

710 in. (£5.)—Major J. W. Barglai, Woodlands, Galleywood, Chelmsfoid, for Holland 
. Aifo 25445, hay mare, bom in 1919, bred by Mrs. J. van Nievelt van Hattum, CamiBa 
Lacey, Boitog; a. Holland Donar 18219, d. Holland Cynthia 24524 by Fusee 12626. 

Class 97.— Harness Mares or Gddings, over 14 hands, to be driven by Amatesjtrs, 
who rmist be the Exhibitors or Members of the ExhibUor*s family, 

728 L (£15.)—H. J. COHBBROOE, Fulmer, Bucks. 

691 JL (£10.)—BECHARb Belgheb, High Street, West Bromwich, for Pnstoh Adiiatio 24784, 
chestnut mare, bom in 1918, bted-by Seton M« Thomson, Lhdlthgow; a. Mathias 6478, 
d. Preston Pamc:20954 by Matchless of Londesboro 1517. 

716 HL (£5.)>^ositPH SMITH, 56 Vlctoida Boad Bast, L^cester, for Ledeester’s Fasoinaiion 
25488, chestnut mare, bm in 1917, bred by J.. O. Klcol, 142 London Boad, Leicester; 
a. Matbias 6473, A Weaetdeld Surprise 2X7^ by Paddock Pdohius 7208. 


COass ^—Harness Mares or GMings, wd exceeding 18*2 hands, 

692 L Cbainito,^ IL H. for CSiamplOD,* dt B. N. £(» Charupion.*)—B ichard, Beiohrr, 

High Street, West Bromwich, for COenawm Gnnflie G 337, hay gelding, bom in 1920, 
brra by Bnoch Glen, Katm Park, Bathgate ; a. Melbourne Shot 13055, d. Glenavon 
Prinoeias ^1^9 by Flreboy 7440. 

V ^ XL (£10l,)r-*-SAH Hb&DSMroRrH, 9 Stanmore Place, Lfdget Green, Bradford, for Buddey 
Suume 25511, bay mare, bom in 1919, bred by O. F. Kenyon, Steele, Whitchurch, Salop; 
. a. Successful 831^ d. TIssington Golden Bay 18691 by Goldfinder 6th 1791. 

. 713 HL (£5.)—Joseph Smith, for Cestdan Mascot (See Glass 93.) 
ns 17. (£3.)-^08EPH SMITH, for Bedhm Prinoess. (See Class 96.) 

Class 99 .—Hamsss Mares or Geldings, over 13*2 and not exceeding 14 hands, 
686 L (£15, & B. K. for Champion.')— Bobebt Blace, The Grove, OsbaJdwick, York, for 
Buckley Fame G 178, bay gelding, bom in 1917, bred by the late W. Cliff, Melbourne 
Hall, York: a. Melbourne ^ot 13055, d. Phyllis Melbourne 23281 by Melbourne Hall 
11510. 

694 n. (£10.)— Bioharp Belcher, for Bnckley Seacoblight. (See Glass 96.) 

695 HL (£5.)—JOHN Hiohst, lor ^een of Trumps. (See Class 93.) 

685 IV. (£3.)—Bobebt Black, for Habtough Shot (See Glass 93.) 

Class lC0,Sarnes8 Mares or QMmgs, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands, 
703 L (£I& Ghampiam' & Chftn^iftn,» ).~ WTT.T.TAM- s. Mnvr.TgR, Rfl.TmftTiTiii Castle, Bridge of 
Bam, N.B., for warn 25396, brown mare, bom in 1917, bred by Enoch Glen, Bath- 

r 3; a. Harviestoun Mahratta 12650, d. Glenavon Pearl 23567 by Mathias 6473. 

(£10.)—H. J. OOLEBBOOE, Fulmer, Bucks, for Netbexfleia Aigenteau G 66, brown 
bay gelding, bom in 1916; a. Mathias 6473, d. Braishfleld Chiffon 22414 by Berry Hill 
Snap 8739. 

716 XZL (£5.)—Joseph smith, for Leicester's Fasoinaiion. (See Glass 97.) 

730 IV, (£3^)—J. B. Skblibrn, for TcQlo Fxinoess, (See Glass 94.) 

Glass 101.—Harness Mares or Geldings, over 15 and not exceeding 15*2 hands, 
70S L (£15.)—WILLIAM S. miller, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Bam, N.B., for Bark Legend 
6 104, chestnut gelding, bom in 1917, bred by D. A.l^el; a. Mathias 6478, d. Hem- 
ilngton Faimlay 21394 b y Hop wood Viceroy 9280. 

691 XL (£10.)— Biohard Belcher, for Preston Adxiatio. (See Class 97.) 

* Silver GhaUenge Cup, value Twenty-five Guineas, g^ven by the Hationai Terrier Club 
for the best Pony not exceeding 14 hands, in Glasses 9S and 99, i 

* Gold Challenge Oup^ value Fifty Gufoeas, given by Ha<^ey Breeders interested In 
TTji^Tnflaa HOTSeS fOX the bOSt Animal |n Qlftaaafl Og tO 102. 

* Champion PHse of £5 givm by the Hackney Horse Society for the best Mare or Gdding 
in Glasses 93 to 102, the produce of a zegisteced Hackney Stallionu 
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725'ZIZ. (£5.)—H. J. CoiBBROOE, Fulmer, Budcs, for Fulmer FQoi. 

728 IV. (£8 .)—P^ITD Hoffuann, 4 Cardigan Mansions, XUchmond Hill, Surrey, for Orford 
Hero 6 246, dark chestnut gelding, bom in 1915, bred by Frank Yee, Malton; a. Grar 
ganour 12343, d. Huggate Madge 19994 hy Ganymede 2076. 

Glass 102.— Harness Mares or Oeldings, over 15*2 hands. 

746 1. (£15.}— BERmiac W. Mills, The Manor House, little Berkhaxosted, Herts, for 
Edgsrare Duke G 179, black gelding, bom in 1917, bred by G. McGowan, Salt End, Hedon, 
Hull; 8. King’s Proctor 11102, d. Lady Campion 19253 by Mathias 6473. 

706 IL (£10.)—^William S. Mxllee, Balmanno Castle, Bridge of Earn, H.B., for Knight 
Errant G165, bay gelding, bom in 1916, bred by C. Humphreys, Birkenhead; $. Mathias 
6473, d. Calaoar Canadian Girl 19815 by Garton Duke of Connaught 3009. 

698 m. (£5 .)—John Highst, for La^ Graces (See Class 65.) 

693 ZV. (£3 .)—Biceabd Bblcher, High Street, West Bromwich, for Gay Fashion G 302, 
Ohestnut gelding, bom in 1918, bred by W. J. Tennant, Scarborough; s. Caxleton Quality 
12595, d. Maroie LUy 18406 by Boyal Danegelt 5785. 

739 B. N.—Bobeei Black, The Grove, Osbaldwick, York, for Danesfoot. 

DOUBLE HAENESS. 

Class 108 .—Harness Mares or Oddmgs, not exceeding 15 hands. 

734 735 L (£20, & Champion.^)—HidBL C. Golkait, 1 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W. 

for Silhouette of Nork 25770, brown mare, bom in 1918; a. Mathias A.110751, d. Oristolia 
17233 by Pdonlua 4931; and Iiodhaidil G 217, brown gelding, bom in 1619, bred by 
Mrs. J. E. Logan, Doon Bank, Inverness; s. Lord Lucy 13^, d. Granny 22571 by 
Mathias 6473. 

720 & 724 IL (£15.)—^H. J. COLEBROOK, for Glenavon (kest (see Class 94), and Hetberfield 
Axgenteau (see dass^OO.) 

685 <2 686 HL (£10.)—Eobert Blaoz, for Habzongh Shot (see Glass 93), and Buckley Fame 
(see Class 99.) 

718 & 715 IV. ((£5.)—JosEFH Smece, for Cestiian Mascot (see Class 93), and Bedhill 
Pcixicess (see Class 96.) 

Glass 104.— Harness Mares or QeMmgSt over 15 hands. 

706 <2 707 L (£20, & E. N. for Champion.^)— William S. Miller, for Knight Eciant (see 
Class 102); and Knight Tem]^ G 166, bay gelding, bom in 1918, bred by J. Chivers, 
Cambridge; a. Mathias 6473, d. Inverness Duchess of Connaught 15192 by Garton Duke 
of Connaus^t 3009. 

746 & 749 Q. <£X5.)—^BERmAU W. MUdS, for Edgwaie Duke (see Glass 102), and Edgwaxe 
Coimi G. 338, black gelding, bom in 1915, bred by Mrs. Logan, Saddle, Munlochy; a. 
PoloniUB 4931, d* Granny 22571. G. by lyr a th i fia 6473. 

722 <2 725 HL (uO.)—^H. CoLEsmoos, Fulmer, BUa3^ for Ftdmec FQgxim and Fnlmex 

PHoL 

727 <2 728 IV. (£5.)—PAUL HOFFXAEN^ for Ozfosd Xisdy Gay (see Glass 95), and Ocfotd Hero 
(see Class 101). 

TAHDEMS. 

Class 105.— Hcsmese Mares or QMmgs. not exce^iny hands. 

720 <2 724 L (£20^ ft Champion.*}—H. S. Colebbooe, for Gtemnon Crest (see Glass 04), and 
Nethacfiidd Aj^eoteau (see Class 100). . / 

685 ft 686 Q. (£15.)—EoBEBT BLACK, foi|^lffOii^ Shot (s^ dass 93), and Buckley Fame 
(seeda88 99). 

Class lOB.—Harness Mares or QMingSf over 15 hands. 

746 ft 749 1 (£20, ft B. H. for Cbamidon.*}—BERmAK W. MILLS, for Edgware Duke (see 
Glass 102), and Edgwaze Count (see Class 104). 

722 ft 725 n. (£15.)—H. J. COLSBROOK, for Fulmer FUgrim and Folmft Pilot 

727 ft 728 HL (£10.)—PAUL Hoffmaee, for Oxford Lady Gay (see Class 95) and Osi^erd Hero 
(see dass 101). 


Fonr-in-Hand Teams. 

Class 107.—Jforey or QMmgs. 

V41 L (£80.)—W. A. Bakroe, 91 Westboume Terrace, London, W., for lour ehestnuts. 

750 n. (£25.)— Bertrak W. Mills, The Manor House* little Berkhamsted, for fOur Macks. 
743 HL (£20.)—W. W. Theobald, Boumside^ Ohelteubain, for four chestnuts. 

588 XV. (£15.)—0. J. PHmups, Old DMby HMl, MMton Mowbray, for four bay browns. 

! * The/* Glasgow ’* Gold ChaUenge Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the; 
BJuBJS., for the best Pair in Classes103 and 104. 

* Gold (Biaileage Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given by a member of the E.A.S.B. f<^ tha; , 
btot Tandem in classes 105 ai^ 106, ( N ' v 
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CATTLE. 


Shorthorns. 

Class 113. —Shorthorn JBuUs, bom in or before 1921. 

782 L (£15. & R. K. lor Cnp.*)— J. M. Strickland, Bainesse, Ciatterlck, for 

Bia^by’s Loia Bamsden 7th 169452, roan, bom June 2,1921 ; «. Brandsby's Undine 
Xing 154226, d. Biandsby’s Miss lEtamsden Srd by Biandsby’s Count 6th 129815. 

773 n. <£10.)-^(7 oionel H. T. Benttice, Stenigot, Louth, for Naemoor Dandy 185534, red, 
bom f eb. 21,1920, bred by J. J. Moubray. Naemoor, Bumbling Bridge, N.B.; s. Garbity 
BIdd Mjaxshal 142541, d. Princess Viola by Broadhooks Diamond 124530. 

771 XXL (£5.) — 0. L. T. Brudensll, Deene Park, Peterborough, lor Deene Lucanns 180142, 
roan, bom May 7,1921 ; «. Brldgebank Payxnaster 154308, d, Inverton LukoxIous 34074 
by Drummond Chieftain 142088. 

770 IV. (£4.)—Edoak W. Bishop, Eifleld, Oxford, for Diamond (tonguerot 171002, roan, bom 
Oct. 24, 1921, bred by the Misses Scott, Nether Swdl Manor, Stow-on-the-Wold; a. 
Swinton St. l^eire 145820, d. Diamond Actress by Diamond Star 91479. 

779 7. (£3.)—Albert Jahes Marshall, Bridgebank, Stanraer, for Bzidgebank Mahdi 169540, 
dark roan, bom Feb. 4,1921 ; a. Bridgebank Paymaster 154308, d. Jilt’s Mayflower by 
Bubicon 110047. 

776 B.N.—ItAB&T Htrsch^ The Qrove, Weetwood, Leeds, for Btaadsby’s DJ.O. 

Class 114.— Shorthorn BuUa, bom on or between Jmmry 1 aind March 31, 

1922.» 

785 L (£1S,>— Hugh Baker, Ghed^pbw, Malmesbuiy, for Chrkrtiaa noonment 1794?hrffin, 

bom Jan. 21; a. CShxistias August 185715, d. Scottish Primrose 2iid ^ Cbrlstmas Box 
108178, ■ 

786 XL (£10.)— Huge Baker, fbr Crown of Metal 179903, red, bom Feb. 25; «. Grand Cham¬ 
pion 120527, d. Ceres 5lst by Chitstmaa Box 108178. 

785, 786, 870 ,Spe(^ £15.*^Hi7Ga Bakeob, for Cfaifeto Momunent, Grown of Metal and 
CsfesTlst 

Cflaas horn m or between April 1 and December 31, 1922. 

793 L (£DL St B. H. fn Chamsion.*)—H.B.H. THE Przhce op Wales, X.G., Marsh Farm, 
XandmmL HatL Cornwall, for BaXeaim Watchword 178022, roan, bom April 17, bred by 
F. L. wwaceiy Balcalm, Old Meldmin ; t. Diamond Butterfly 155319, d. Edgcote Warfare 
by Earl of ESn^ton 120041. 

794 XL (£10.)—Major Glxte Behbbss, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Begeni 185567, 

roan, bom June 9; a. Caiiossie Begent 161916, d. Swinton Proud Bosebud by Swinton 
St. Pierre 145820. ^ . 

800 lit (£5.)— Captain K. S, Hunter, HIghthome, Husthwaite, York, for Bainesse Count 
4th 177973, red and little white, bom Sept. 26, bred by J. M. Strickland, Bataesse, C^t- 
terick; s. Calrossie Begent 161916, d. Brandsby’s Tulip 6th by Welcome Guest 14008$. 

797 17. (£4.)—^A. D. GRANT, Winkfield Manor Farm, Ascot, for Harviestoun Golden Buie 
181456, roan, bora Dec. 18, bred by J. E. Xerr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar, N.B.; s. 
Harviestoxm Duke Augustus 172273, d. Golden Glory 14823 by Donne Augustus 142054. 

801 B. N.— Mbs. Hutchinson, Saisden Glebe, Bingham, Oxon, for Cemey Oddfeliow. 

Class 116. —Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between January 1 and March 31,1923.^ 

830 L (£15.) — Georgs Swift, Gropthome, Pershore, for Haselor Buiterman, white, bom 
Jan. 28 ; a. Collynle dipper Xing 135816, d. Tongswood Butterfly 3495 by Xnight Laven¬ 
der 121046. 

817 XL (£10.)— George BEabrxson, (Tainford Hall, Darlington, for Gainford Baptnre, roan, 
bom March 25; a. Doune Meteor 171087, d. Nancy Bosebud 5579 by Broadhooks Diamond 
124530. 

806 XXL (£5.)—ALBXAimEE AND Addie, Newblggiu, (kunbus, Stirling, for Caiiossie Crocus 
Xing, roan, bom Feb. 23, bred by John MacGUlivray, Calrossie, Nigg; s. White Prince 
168014, d. Stoneytown Crocus Srd 5462 by Bedgorton Earl 144805, 

811 17. (£4.)—G. L. T. Brxtdsnbll, Deene Park, Peterborough, for Deene Anlio CotmoOlor, 
white, bom Jan. 29; a. Deene Lucanus 180142, d. Deene Augusta 2nd 21674 by Naemoor 
Boniface 150741. 

816 7. (£3.)— George Harrison, for Gainford Jeweller, roan, bom March 16; a, Bickford 
Marquis 166467, d. Primrose Bloom Srd (VoL 64, p. 961) by Xnapton Jeweller 2nd 
126343. 

827 B. N.— Mbs. Frances Pukphbet, IBQndley BaB, Stocksfield, for BSIndley Chieftain. 

^ Champion Prize of £20 gfven by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Bull In Glasses 113 to 118. 

A Silver Medal is given by the Shoithora SOdety to the Breeder of the Champion Boll. 

* The ‘^Brotheis Colling*^ Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup, value Three Hundred 

G^ne^^ven through^ihe Durham Agricultural Committee for the best Shorthorn in Classes 

* Prizes ^ven by the Shorthorn Society. 

* Special Prizes of £15 first Prize, land £10 Second Prize, given by the Shorthorn Sodety 

for the.best^oups of three animals bred by Exhibitor in Caasaea 113 to 123. 
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Class 117.— Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between April 1 and June 30, 1923. 

854 1. (£L5.)~-SXB Geobss A. WnAS, BtE., Langford Court Farm, Langford, Bristol, for 
Bickford Encbanter, dark roan, bom April 6 ; a. Collynie Boyal Begent 148043, d. Bliza 
Lotus (Vol. 65, p. 1254} hy Marquis of Millhills 137868. 

842 XL (£10.)— William Gabne, AbBngton, Fairford, Glos, for Aldsworth Guard, roan, bom 
Apill 16; a. Ceiney Oyster 162053, d. Aidswortb Golden Drop 13087 by Augusta Diamond 
3rd 123964. 

884 in. (£5.)— Alexastdeb & Addie, Xewbiggin, Gambus, Stirling, for Carnbus Druid, 
dark roan, bom June 19; s. Abbeymains Combatant 168245, d. Perfection 1983 by Boyal 
Cupbearer 145105. 

833 Z7. (£4.)—Jt.H. The Pbince op Waxes, K.G., Marsh Farm, Landulph, Hatt, Cornwall, 
for filimglftBd Enighi 3rd, dark roan, bom May 26 ; a. Butterfly Xnight 130029, d. Maid 
of Promise 15th 18090 by Norseman of Harviestoun 150829. 

850 V. (£3.)—John Heaton, Low Startforth Hall, Barnard Castle, for Startforth Benedict, 
dark roan, bom May 20 ; a. Swinton 81 Pierre 145820, d. Bosehaugh Butterfly (VoL 63, 
p. 825} by Collynie Matadore 111337. 

853 B. N. & Special £5 .^—^Fbancis 0. Sietensok, The Manor House, Swepstone, Leicester, 
for Golden Gleam. 

837 Special £10.^Mzss STim Bbogelebanz, O.B.E., Wing Grange, Oakham, for Balcaim 
Gcdden 

842, 838, 865 Special £10.*—WHxiAM Gabne, for Aldsworth Guard, Aldsworth FromisCk and 
Aldsworth Bangle. 

Class 118.— Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between July 1 and December 31» 1923.^ 

858 X. (£15.}— William Gabne, Ablington, Fairford, Glos, for Aldsworth Pronoise, red, bom 
July 8; a. Millrig jMatadore 174144, d. Aldsworth Petunia (VoL 64, p. 918) by Alds¬ 
worth Chief 129107. 

855 XI. (£10.)— ^Alexanbeb & Addie, Newbiggin, Cambns, Stirling, for Camhns Deacon, 
roan, bom Oct. 28; a. Abbeymains Combatant 168245, d. lavender Colleen (Yol. 65, 
p. 1218) hy Bed Viscount 138829.' 

856 IXI. (£S.)-^olonel Cttrbe, Itton Court, Chepstow, for Notlaw Newarl^ roan, bom Aug. 
16, bred by Dr. Vaughan Harley, Walton Hall, Bletchley; a. Kotlaw Luck 138276, d. 
Notlaw Nonpareil 16th (Vol. 61, p. 778) by Gartly Landlord 115511. 

862 IV. (£4.)— Frances Fumphbsy, Bindley Hall, Stooksfleld, for Secret Star, red roan, 
bom Jrdy 8, bred by J. J. Thompson, Temperley Grange, Corbridge-on-Tyne; a. Double 
Event 162830, d. Hmdley Secret 7th 29025 ^ Edgcote (fltoper Star 142212. 

863 PL N.—Sm Geobge a. Wills, Bi., Langford Court Farm, Langford, Bristol, for Bickfocd 
Bosebud SSsg. , 

(Bass 119.— Shor^cm Com {in-mUk), bom in or before 1920. 

865 L (£15.) —WtTiTjam Gabne, Ablington, Fairford, Glos, for Aldsworth Bangle, 13082, 
roan, bom July 31. 1920, calved Jan. 15, 1924; a. Augusta Diamond 8id 123964, d. 
Xtinglet by Village Diamond 100981. 

869 XL (£10.)—WHiUAH Woos, Clawthoipe Hall, Buxton, Westmorland, for Boaebud (Vol. 
65, p. 1216), dark roan,, bom Dec. 1,1918, calved Nov. 24,1923; a. Smiling Yet 133640, 
d. Bed Bosebud by Eosebery 117391. 

868 XXL (£5.)—J. M. Stbiceland, Bainesse, Gatteiick, for Brandsby’a Princess 15th 8098, 
roan, bora Feb. 4,1919, calved Jan. 5, 1924; a. Ardlethen Lavender Xnight 140489, d. 
Brandsby*8 Princess 15th by Bapton Judge 82768. 

864 B. L. T.JBBUDENSLL, Deene Park, Peterboroush> for Itaisy of Viewflgld. 

Class 120.— Shorthorn Heifers {m-milh), bom in 1921. 

873 L (£15.)—The Hon. Mrs. Bbvce Wabd, GdfDnton, Ashford, Kent, tor Godinton Jilt 
31382, roan, bom Feb, 4, calved Nov. 4, 1923; a. Dewlaps Boyal Sovereign 125170, d. 
Adbolton Jilt by Adbolton Thalia Ehig 2nd 110696, . 

Class 121.— Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1922. 

876 X. (£15, Cop,* £e CfaaiirMon.*}— Hugh Bakeb, Chedglow, MEdmesbury, for Ceres 71st 
83071, roan, bom Maidbi 6 ; a. Graod.Chamxdon 120527, d. Ceres 47th by Boderick 
Bandom 106823. 

* Two Special Dlstrlos Prizes given, (1.) £10 by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Bull; 
<n.} £5 by the Leicestershire Agricultural Society, for the second best Bull in Glasses 116,117 
and 118, the property of Exhibitors residing in L^estershire or Butland. A Silver Medal Is 
given by tbe Shorthorn Society to 12ie Breeder of the animal winning the £10 District Prize. 

* Special Prizes of £15 First Prize, and £10 Second Prize, given by the Shorthorn Society 
for the best groups of three animals bred by Exhibitor in Classes 113 to 123. 

* Prizes ^ven by tfje Shorthorn Society. 

* The ** Brothers CoUlng ** Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup, value Three Hundred 
Guineas, given tbroufi^ the Durham Agricultural Committee for the best Shoirihoin in Glasses 
ua to m. 

* Champion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society, fcr the best Cow or HeUerindasses 

. 119 to 128. A Silver Medal IsG^ven by the Shorthoxh Society to the Breeder cC the Champiou 
Cow or Heifer. , , ; 
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88S XL (£10> & B. N. £or Cbanq^oa.')—liOSD Besboeougs, KO.Y.0., Panshaiiger, HerUord. 
and Taplow Gouit, Bucks, for Denton Betty 36916, roan, bom April 12, bred by Arthur 
Green, Denton, Ben Bhydding, Leeds i t. CoUynie Lavender Bjng 141709, d. Airedale 
Que^ by Bambler 122295. 

888 nL <£5 .)*—Loed Sheeboene, Sherborne Park, ISTorthleadi, for Golden Lassie 42352, 
roan, bom June 19; s. BUndley SnoT^storm 142969, d. Noflaw Pure Gold 28rd 3609 by 
Notlaw Luck 138276. 

891 X7. (£4.) —J. AKB K P. WEBSTEB, Abbey Farm, Yedinkham, West Heslerton, lUAlton, 
for Abbey Farm Waterloo 2nd 44026, roan, bom Aug. 17; s. Swinton Boyal Warrior 
152462, a, Derwent Waterloo 31st by Nnapton Waterloo 23rd 121041. 

879 V, (£3.)~11Ajoe Guve Bbheeks, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Dairymaid 83360, 
red, bom Sept. 8; «. Engineer 120145, 4. Pittodrie Dairymaid 3rd by Chief Guardian 
124739. 

880 B. N.--SiE Jakes BE£L, BeMeld, Willeiby, Hull, for BeOfield Broadhoofcs. 

Glass 122.---8}unihorn Heifers, bom on or between Ja/mary 1 and Ma/rch 

31, 1923, 

906 L (£16.)—AEGEOBiXD N^bttlbfoli), The Park, Wrotham, EAnt, for WroHidd Fragranoeb 
roan, bom Feb. 26 ; a. Garbity Grand Parade 168449, d, Faixlawne FzagEance 2nd (VoL 
65, p. 668) by Fairlawne GLansman 130915. 

898 IL (i^O.)—G bobge Eaeeison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, for Gainfotd Nonpareil Bosa 
dtb, roan, bom Feb. 10; a. Bickford Nbrquis 166467, d. Gainford Nonpareil B. 08 a 3661 
by Quartermaster 182925. 

892 HL (£5.)—3ais MAJE8a!Y THS Hing, The Boyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Botbes 
Queck dark roan, bom March 27; t. Pellipar Airman 165821, d. Queen of Bothes 7th 
(Vol. 64, p. 757) by GoBynle Begal Lavender 114770. 

894 17* C£4.)--41. L. T. BbubseeUi, Deene Park, Peterborough, for Deene ButterSy Sth, roak 
bom Jan. 29; a.Deene Lucanos 180142,id. Deene Buttecfly Std 21676 ^ Naemoor 
Bonifaea 150741. 

909 7, (£3.)-^Lob3> Sbgbdeiboene, Sh^bome Par^ NortUeach, f<n Sherborne white, 

bom Feb. 24; a. Slau^iter Mhrtmiwter 176203, d. Appleton Misaie 3rd 10068 by Secret 
Symbol 1^346. 

893 B. H^Fbxd ksssam^ Idlao Farm,, Yedhogham, West Hetdertmi, for Yedinkbam aSna 

Glass 3L2iBr— Heifers, bom on or between April 1 and December 31,1923. 

918 1. (SUD—Hib HAJBsrr xhb Kieg, The Boyal Farms, Windsor, for Windsor Carnation, 
dark roan, horn April 22#. Bdgoote Flatterer 125374, d. Hathaway 7th (YoL 59, p. 
1031) iv Proud Yitto 103447. 

919 XL (£10.)—Gbobge BLaEiUBOsr, Gidnford Hall, Darlington, for Gainford Pauline 11th, 
roan, horn April 9: a. CoUynie CaiaUenger 148032, d. Gainford Pauline 4th (Yol. 64, p. 
961) by CoUynie Mandarin 119552. 

921 XIL (£5.)—Mbs. HnrcHisrsoN, Sarsden Glebe, Bingham, Oxon, fofCemey Orange Blossom 
4tk red, bom May 25 ; «. Edgcote Albion 142205, d. Cemey Orange Bloom 5009 by 
Edgcote Prince 142222. 

917 ZV. (£4.)—Miss Sixm Beooeibbabe, O.B.E., Wing Grange, Oakham, for Wing Dnohess 
2n^ roan, bom June 3; «. Mike 157751, d. Idehfield Duchess (Yol. 65, p. 604) by Lidh- 
field Duke 131923. '■« 

924 Y. (£3L)—The Sok.Mrs. Bbucb Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Godinton Jilt 2nd, 
roan, bom June 13 ; a. Dewlaps Boyal Sovereign 125170, d. Adbolton JUt (Yol. 61, p. 
794) by Adbolton Thalia Zing 2nd 110696. 

916 B. N.—Majob Guve Bebeees, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Lady Maty 8rd. 


Herefords. 

Class 124 .—Hereford Bulla, bom on or before August 31, 1921. 

927 L (SIS, Champion,* & Champion.*)— ^Dawd P. Babnett. WaJterston, Uancarfan, Cow- 
bridge, for Assam40433, horn April 24,1021; s, Walteiston Sam 38809, d.SheIsley Lucy 
by Eaton Sovereign 26882. 

928 XL (£19,)—Hbhet E. Evans, Court of Noke, Pembridge, for Charles 2nd 36303, bom Jan. 
26,1919, bred by Major B. L. Heyp.te, The WeUs, Bromyard; «. Pretender 31846. d. 
Seabird by Mariner 28468. 

981 XXL (£5.)—E. D. Moobe, Brampton Brian, Herefordshire, for Wickton Comrade 40297, 
bom March 28, 1920, bred by Newman Bros., Wlokton, Leominster: a, PatchworUi 
84099, d. Bvesbatch Curly 45l8t by Tumbler 17588. 

980 B. N.— Major T. H. Monsgokeey, D.S.O., Hampton Hall, Woithen, Salop, for Yattbn 
Baler. 


^ Champion Prize of £20 fidven by the Shorthorn Society, forthehest Cow or Heifer In Classes 
119 to 123., A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the Champion 

Ooi^ OOP ISojbCBTa 

• tompion pri» of £10 lOi. fidven by the Hereford Herd Book Bodety, for the best Bull 
In daases 124 to 128. 

Perpetual ^ver GhaUenge Trophy, value One Hundred Guineas, given thioutdi the 
Hereford Herd :^k Soetety, fbr the best Bull in dasses 124 to 128. ^ 
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Class 125 .—Hereford BulU^ bom on or between September I> 1921, cmd Angust 

31, 1922. 

940 I. (£15, B. N. for Champion.^ & B. IT. for Champion.^}—O wsn WaLiAMS, CroisTPam 
Ctowbridge, for Grosswass (Aviate 40768, bom March 1,1922; s. Ee^ute 85537, d, luss 
Grove 6th by Blair Athol 23296. 

939 JI. (£10.)—CAPTiiN B. T. Hincees, Hansel Cionrt, Hereford, for Faxmiagtoi Monk 42293, 
bom Feb. 12,1922, bred by liieut.-GoL C. B. Batrov, Farmington Lodge, Northleach; r. 
Farmbogton Hoble 39163, d. Maria by Monktonian 28500* 

936 m. (£5 ,)—^BCbney B. Etass, Court of Noke, Pembridge, for Astronomer 41894, bom 
Jan. 1,1922, bred by Major H. B. Pettit, (Castle 'Weir, Kington, Herefordshire; a. Star 

. Comedian 40058, d. Eastern Star by Sheikh Nuran 85605. 

937 B. N.—WiixiAU EvERAJUi, ShraTvardine Castle, ShrevTsbury, for Freetown Benowm 
H. a—935. 

Class 126. —Hereford BuUa, bom on or between September I and November 30, 

1922.» 

941 I.^(£15.)—H. 'WESTON AND SONS, The'Bounds, Much Maxcle, Dymock, for Bounds Nelson 
43362, bcm Sept. 8; a. Bounds Justice 36106, d. Bove 2nd by Bounds Bemocrat 30333. 

Glass 127. —Hereford Bulls, bom on or between December 1,1922, and February 

28, 1923. 

943 L (£15.)— Laubits Blaestad, The Priory, Clifford, Hereford, for Priory Noisemam bom 
Jan. 14, 1023 ; «. Priory Besolute 41505, d. Ckjmelia ('FoL 51, p. 681) by Lean 'Vistula 
31664. 

950 n. (£19 .)—^Bbnesi Stevens, Chapel Farm, Elmley Castle, Pershore, ice Pershore Smiles, 
bom Bee. 28,1922; «. Binger 31920, d. Joy (VoL 49, p. 628) by Masterpiece 29896. 

953 m. (£5.)—CHAELES H. Tinsdey, Tw^ord, Pembridge, for Twyford Edgar, bom Jan 28, 
1923 ; 8. Twyford Fairy Boy 40171, d. Eva by Anchor 82185. 

951 IV. (£4.)—^E. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Cross Houses, Salop, for Eyton Omen, 
bom Jan. 4, 1923; s. Bouble Grown 86582, d. Montford Firma 5th (Vol. 48, p. 801) by 
Lowland 26986. 

954 V. (£8.) — John Waleer, Knightwick Manor, Worcester, for Ehisditwibk Omega 43842, 
bom Jan. 6,1923 ; «. Aldeisend Patrician 38472, d. Knightwick Oyster by Eaton.Hotspur 
86631. 

a 0.-946,947. C.—942,945. 

Class 128*-r~Hereford BuUe, bom on or after March 1, 1923. 

964 X (£15.)—HES. B. B. DB Q. QxriNOEi^ The Vem, Bodenham. Herefordshire, for Bodenham 
Es(KffL.ham Mardh 1, bred 1^ Mrs. E. Medlicott, The Court Farm, Bodenham ; «. Eaton 
Leader 40882, d. Bodenham Gipsy Girl (VoL 53, p. 462) by Admiral Gipsy 34527. 

965 XL (£10.)—A. W^ Trotican, Byford Courts Bridge Scdleis, Hereford, for Byfcrd Meciyman 
43451, bom March 27: «. Conway 32898, d. Mirthful by Sir Sam 33181. 

957 in. (£5,)- Lt.-Cod. d. B. Barrow, Farmington Lodge, Horthleach, far Fannington 
Chevalier 43692, bom March 3; Farmington Hoble 39153, d. Maria (VoL 40, p. 651) 
by Monktonian 28500. 

963 XV. (£4.)—W. J. Pitt, The Albynes, Bridgnorth, for Albynsi Leo* bom March 1; s. 
Paunton Peter 39739, d. Brampton IHy 22nd (VdL 51, p. 592) by Batcm SensaMon 24566. 

958 V. (£3.)—Lt.<-Col. C. B. BARROW AND Cayt. B. T. Hinceeb, Farmins^n Lodge* Horth- 
leach, and Fozley, Hereford, for Wickton OaylaX bom April 2, bred by F. J. Newman, 
Lower Wickton, Leominster; «. Patchwork 34099, d. Gaylass (VoL 50, p. 769) by Baron 
Gimy 80277. 

961 B.H.—CAPTAIN B. T. Hzncebs, Mansd Court, Hereford, fbr Priory Hfflmam 
£L C.*—960. 

Class 129 .—Hereford Com or Heifers (in-mUh}, bom on or before August 31» 

1921. 

973 L (£15, Sb Champion.*}— Owen WtUHAHS, Crossways, Cowbridge, for Ccomways Opal 
' (VoL 50, p. 1019), bom Jan. 6w 1919, c^ved Jan. 30,1924; a. Binger 31920, d. Sheep- 
cote Opaffiy Milton 25571. -.p , 

971 XL (£10.)—^. (Sraig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Cross Houses, Salop, for Buchesa 2nd 
(VoL 49, p. 857), bom Feb. 3,1917, calvedDec. 20, 1923; s. Sh^en Frederick 33113, 
d. Buchess by Cinf ew 27476. 

968 XXL (£5.)— Bavid P. Barnett, Waltezston, Llancaifan, Cowbridge, for Snowdrop CVbL 
62, p. 199), born Jan. 22,1921, calved Jan. 3,1924; a. Walterston Sam 38309, d. Bcde- 
some by Sir Sam 33131. 

972 B. N.—TEONAS L, WAITER, The Cedars, Broadwaa-on-Teme, Worcester* for Anketdisa 
Agony. 

* Champion Prize of £10 10s. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society, for the best BuU 

in Classes 124 to 128* 

., * Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy, value One Hundred Gnineas, given , throu^ the 

Het^rd Herd Book Society, for the best Bull in Cdasses 124 to 128. ^ 

* Ftizea aiven fatv the Hereford Herd Book SoetesY. 

* Chami^oh Pxiae of £1010a givw hy the Herafmd Hard Book fiodtety for the best Cow 

or Heifer in GUisei 129 to 132. 
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Class 180.— Hereford Heifers^ bom on or between 8epteind>er 1,1921, <md August 

31, 1922. 

974 I. (£15, & B. N. for ChampioiL^)—His Majesty the King, The Koyal Kaims, 'Windsor, 
lor Peerless (VoL 53, p. 177), bom March 5,1922; s. Lnlsley Statesman 37327, d. Purity 
2nd Paymaster 32892. 

977 ZL (£10.)~SzR MAtTBiOE Lety, Bt., Great Glen, Leicester, for Glen Lmcniy (Vol. 53, p. 
433), bom April 17, 1922; s. Bounds Kyrie 38638, d, Langoed Dandy 33892. 

976 UL <£5.) — ^Dinah Estates Coiipany, Llandinam, Mont., for Dinam Agatha (Vol. 53, p. 
269), bom Lan. 4, 1922, bred by David Davies, M.P., Llandinam; «. Besolute 2nd 39895, 
d. Agate bp Leen Vistula 31664. 

979 B. N.~-Gwen Williams, Orossmys, Ciowbridge, for Crossways Belle 8nd. 

Class 181. —Hereford Heifers, bom on or between September 1 and November 30, 

1922.* 

980 L (£15.>—H. WESTON & SONS, The Bounds, Much Marcle, Dymock, for Princess Sth, bom 
Sept. 12; a. Bounds Justice 36106, d. Princess (VoL 46, p. 1035) by Meiry Andrew 27025. 

Class 182. —Hereford Heifers, bom on or after December 1, 1922. 

981 L (£lS.}~His Majesty tee King, The Bnyal Fanus, Windsor, for Lavender Lass, bom 
Jan. 5,1923; «. Lulsley Statesman 37327, d. Lovely 2nd (VoL 50, p. 329) by Paymaster 
32892. 

990 XL (£10.)—Sm Maxtbicb Levy, Bt., Great Glen, Leicester, for Glen Dasher, bom M^db 
4, 1923 ; t. Bounds Kyrie 38638, d. Kan (Vol. 50, p, 502) by Langoed Dandy 33892. 

982 XEL (£5.)—His Majesty the King, for Pinky bom Jan. 20, 1923; a. Lulsley 
Statesman 37327, d. Primula (Vol. 50, p. 329) by Paymaster 32892. 

989 ZV. (£4.)~Caftain B. T. Einoees, Hansel Court, Hereford, for Hansel Mermaid 1st, bom 
Jan. 16, 1923; a. Eyton Horace 34935, d. Morsel (Vol 51, p. 454) by Scrooge 33089. 

992 V. (£3.)—John Walese, Knightwick Manor, Worcester, for Knightmck Cowslip, oom 
Peb. 11,1923; s. Eaton Hotspnr 36681, d. Chance, (VoL 50, p. .960) by Gamester 28308. 

985 IL K.—<Dinam Estates Company, laandlnam, Mont., for Dinain Sunbeam. 

Sussex. 

Clasa lS&j--^Su8sex BuUs, bom in or before 1922. 

993 L <£15i Champion,* & Chaiiipion,*)-~J.B.AYNEB Betts, Greenhill, Otham, Mmdstone, for 
Oiiiam C3ievalier 5408, bom June 17,1921; a, Ticehuzst Chevalier 6th 4854, d. Ockham 

; Lmzmy 4th 15597 ftp Ockham Prince 3367. 

998 IL (£10L B. K. knr Ohamnion.* dt B. N. fen Chamnion.*)-**WALTER Phillips. The Her¬ 
mitage Pton, Wateiingbury, Kent, for BolehrokePeaceful Mariner 5039, horn Jan. 11, 
1919, bred by Captain P. B. Mann, Haxtdeld, Sussex; a. Birling Tom 4472, d. Bolebroke 

. PeaceM Maid 16969 fty Buigate James 3630. 

995 HL (£5.)-~J. Baynee Betts, for Otham Dog Bose 5667, bom Jan. 20,1922; a. Periton 
Alfred 5007, d. Ptebble Playful 18463 by Tutsbam Kero 2nd 3526. 

Class 134. —Stissex Bulls, bom in 1923. 

1005 L (£15.)—Captain D. C. L. Speed, Knowlton Court, Canterbury, for Enowlton Monarch 
2nd 6067, bom March 9; a. Imperator 5100, d. Birling Careless 2nd 1^62 by Birling 
Delight 3731. 

Class 185. —Sussex Com or Heifers (in~milk), bom in or before 1921, 

1010 L (£15, St Champion.*)—W aitbe Phillips, The Hermitage Farm, Watoringbury , 
Kent, for Lock Dackey 28th 18388, bom July 21,1918, calved April 23,1924, bred by W. 
A. Thornton 8 St. Cathetlne's Terrace, Hove; a. Birling Geoffrey 2nd 4252, d. Darkey 

. Sth of Lock 12690 by Tutsham Toreador 2016. 

1008 IL (£10)—The Eahl op Guzlpobd, Waldershare Park, Dover, for Lynwiok GSrens GM 
4Qx 160^, bom Jan. 17, 1915, calved Feb. 28, 1924, bred by John Aimgier, Lynwick, 
Sussex; a. Dogwood 3227, d. Circus Girl End 12756 by Masterpiece 2330. 

1006 HZ. J. Bayneb Betts, Greenhill, Otham, Maidstone, for Otham Lady 2nd 197X8, 
born June 21,1921, calved Apm 30,1924; a. Ticehurst Chevalier 6th 4854, d. Sheldwich 
Lady 33rd 16044 Kash IPremier 6th 3446. 

Class 188. —Sussex Heifers, bom in 1922. 

1014 L (£15, & B. K« 'for Champion,*}— Captain D. C. L. Speed, Knowlton Court, Canter¬ 
bury, for Knowlton Cardess 20981, bom March 3: a. Imperator 5100, d. Idling (krdess 
2nd 18262 ftp Birling Delight 3731. » 

* Champion Prize of £10 10a. given by the Hereford Herd Hook Society, for the best Cow 

or Heifer in Classes 129 to 132. 

* Prizes given by the Hereford Herd Book Society. 

* Perpetual Silver CSiaUenge Trophy, value One Hundred Guineas, given through the 

Sussex Herd Book Society for the b^t Bull in Classes 133 and 134. 

133 ?d?34^ Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Sodety for the best Bull in Classes 

* Cham^on Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Cow or H^er 

In ClasseslSS to 137. 
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Class 137.— Sussex Heifers, bom in 1923. 

1021 I. (£15.)—WAi/Esa Fbzixifs, The Hermitage Farm, Waterlngbury, Kent, for Hermitage 
Bainbov 21609, bom Jaa, 3; «. Hermitage Gold 5339, d. Ealnbow Honesty 19604 by 
Lock Sussex 4534. 

1022 H. (£10.)—Qspiaisr D. C. L. Speed, Hnowlton Ctourt, Canterbury, for Khowlton Belle 
21667, bom Jan. 14; a. Imperator 5X00, d. Poulton Belle 3rd 19808 by St. Albans 33td 
8658. 

1016 HE. (£5.)—J. Baynee Betts, GreenhiB, Otham, Maidstone, for Oibam Lumpy 6th 
21067, bom April 6; a. Ticehiost Chevalier 6th 4854, d, Ockham Lumpy 7th 17853 by 
G^den Hoble 9th 3877. 

Welsh. 

Class 188.— Welsh BuUs, bom m or before November 30, 1922. 

1026 L (£15. Sb fltiftwiniftn. Hablsgh. Glviu Talsamau. for Penvwem Hazrv 2072. 

bom Sept. 10,1921, bred by J. Morris, Penywenu Talybont, Cardiganshire; a. Kenadd 
Sam 1430, <2. Penywem 1411 3520 by Falkland King 1026. 

1028 H. (£10.)—F. G. MzNOPEio, HaulOTU Home Farm, Abersoch, for Tre-iiffti Botha Bach 
2370, bom Jan. 7, 1922, bred by H. J. Lewis, TrerifEri, Llanerchymedd; a. Bodelwa 
Botha 1267, d. Minydon 4th 2073 by BUly Bach 4th 584. 

1029 HL (£5.)—^IHE Hon. Gett Wilson, C.M.G., D.S.O., Arkengarthdale, Bichmond, Yorks, 
for Pencaxth Jack 2056, bom JaxL 15, 1921, bred by Owen Williams, Penystomllyn, 
Griccieth; a. Penllyn Jack 1441, d. Penllyn Beil 6th 3860 by Wem Ordnance 720. 

Class 189. —Welsh Bulls, bom on or h^wem December 1,1922, and November 30, 

1923. 

1037 L (£15, & B. N. for ChampioiLM—CoL. the Hon. Get Wilson, C.M.G., D.S.O., Arken- 
jUffthdale, Bichmond, Yorks, for Arkendale Black Bod, bom May 11, 1923; a. Wem 
Buler 1538, d. Arkendale Buttercup 4766 by Druid of Penihyn 1135. 

1033 n. (£10.)—J. OaosiAND Graham, Clwyd Hail, Buthin, for Penywem Prince^ bom Feb. 
1, 1923, bred by John Morris, Penywem, Talybont: a. Hendle Caradog 1683, d. Comfat 
2nd 1378 by Oakley (Biampion 265. 

1031 XH. (£5.)—Captain T. S. Christie, Wardrew, Gilsiand, Carlisle, for Masterpiece, bom 
1, 1923 ; a. Duke of Wardrew 1941, d. Hnddig 2809 by Gaertyddyn Wokin 686. 

1086 E. B;—A. W. WiLLMER, Waen, Dolgelly, and Tiafiford Hall, Chester, for Waen Gordon. 

Class 140.-^TFfefe3i Cows or Heifers (in-milJe), bom on or before November 30, 

1921. 

1041 i. (£3Ui^ ft B. B. for Champiim.*)— Owen WLllums, Ckossways, Cowbrlitee, for Gam 
DoQy 2030, horn May 25« 1914, calved March 10,1924, bred by &. Evans, Peraidd, 
Gam; a. Wem lion 562^ d. Butok^ 8rd by Wem Defender 45. 

Class 141. —Welsh Heifers, bom on or bedvoeen December 1,1921, and November 

30, 1922. 

1034 L (£15, ft ChampioiL*}—F. C. MInopbio, Haulfryn Home Form, Abersoch, for Punt-y- 
Gwair Shan, bom Jan. 12, 1922, bred by J. W. Holland, Punt-y-Gwair, Abersoch; a. 
Pont-y-Gwair Jock 1750, d. Puot-y-Gwair Margaret 4123 by Escuan Jack Johnson 979. 

1048 n. (£10 .)—Bighaed John Geoeos, Liwyn, CmwUog, Carnarvonshire, for Hendre DdU 
5687, bom March 17, 1922, bred by G. G. Davies, Hendri Bach, dynnog, Llanwnda, 
Carnarvonshire; a. Bomb of Fenrhyn U36, d. Hendri Bach Gwiadys 2545 Blodyn 695. 

1060 HL (£5.)—A. W. WiLLMEE, Waen, Dolgelly, and TrafSbrd Hall, Chester, for Waen 
Feizy bom Sept. 6,1922; a. Sion 'or Bryn 1769, d Waen Fa^ 4757 by Herald of 
Penihyn 1143. 

1056 IF. (£4.)—Sm Epwaed Batloe Letlans, Baet., Bant Owyd Hall, Buthin, for Dia¬ 
mond of BanidwycL bom Aug. 19, 1922; a. Bodelwa Botha 1267, d. Marion Diamond 
5th 4516 by Badhellyn Paxton 1093. 

1043 Y. (£8.)— Captain T. S. Oebistxe, Wardrew, Gil^d, CarMe, for Emerald 8rd of 
Wardrew 5639, bom Dec. 8,1921; a. Magician of Peurhyn 1406, d. Bessie of Penrhyn 
2889 ^ Msdryn Cawr 488. 

1038 B. B.—A. W. WiLLMEE, for Ponen 16th of YaynoL 
H. a—1045,1046. C.—1053, 

Class 142. —Wdsh Heifers, bom on or between December 1,1922, UThd November 

30, 1923. 

1067 L (£15.)— Lord Habzmoh, Glyn, Talsarhau, for Glyn Boeeno^, bom Dec. 8, 1922; a. 
Glyn Boy 1351, d. Glyn BiEiwake 4116 by MadzynJofiie uS. 

1072 XL (£10;)—^. W. WZLLMEE, Waen, Dolgelly, and Tiafford HaH, Chester, for Waen 
Bessie 3rd, bom Jan. 4,1923; a. Waen Mi<haM 2149, d. Waen Bessie 2nd 3874 by Ifem 
Ordnance 720. 

138 wdl^^ Ptize of £5 given by the W^ Black Osttb Society fdr the best Bun In Classea 

M2bajn:^ PWze of £6 given by the Welsh Black Cattle Society tor the best Cow er Heifer 

in COsssea 14D to 142, 
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1070 nL F. C. Menoprio, Home Faun, Abersocli, for Fant-y-Owali Eibe^ 

bom Feb. 8, 1923, bred by J. W. Holland, Punt-y-Owalr, Abersoch; a. Clm CSiambeiy 
lain 1908, d. Punt'y>Gwair Daffodil 4128 by Bachelyn Tivrk 1255. 

1068 IV. (£4.)— Lord Harlech, for Glyn Nymph, bom Dec. 7, 1922; a. Glyn jraigon 1360, 
4. Glyn Kate 4121 by Glyn Boy 1351. 

1062 V. <S8.)>— Dinah Estates Coufant, XJandinam, Hont., fox Dinam Ang^ bom Jime 
7,1923; a. Dinam Chief 1618, d. Amble 3877 by Bachellyn Glyndwr 1(^. 

1065 B. N.—J. Crosland GRAHAH,.Glwy<LHall.,Enthin, for Cim Beauty. 

H. a—1063. 0.—1064. 


Aberdeen-Ang^.. 

Glass 'IM^'^Abeatd^Arygua Bulls, bom on or before Nao&nber 30, 1921. 

1079 L (£15, Champiozi,^ Champion,* B. K. for Champion,* & B.'N.'lor Champion.*)—* Whliah 
T. Eloey, Corp^andlng, Grans’wick, East Yorks, for Gemdin of Goodwood 48285, bom 
Feb. 5,1920, bred by the Dnke of Bicbmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood; a. Black- 
tclar of Bywell 40870, d. Bose Mary of Goodwood 59032 by Benedict of Wicken 34077. 
1077 IL (£10.)—J. J. Cridlan, Malsemore Park, Gloucester, for Everdear of Maisemoce 
45859, bom Feb. 18,1919; a. Evercalm 33167, d. Evergreen 39th 58018 by Black Boy 
of MaisemoTe 35554. 

1075 in. (£5.)—Sib Leonard Brassey, Bart., H.P., Apethorpe Hall, Peterborough, for 
Edward of Baxiohie 43304, bom April 16,191^ bred by Jbhn A. Grant, Wester Bariebie, 
Nigg Station, Boss-shire; a. Eupator $0515, d. Erica of Fialailg 41di 52469 bp..Ecoeatrio 
of Bailhadalloch 30342. 

Glass X4/L—Aberdee9hAngu8 BuBs, bom on or between J)^cember 1,1^21, and’ 
; November 30, 1922. , 

1084 L (£15k B. H. lor Champion,^ G: B. H. for Dlkton, 

Carbrtdge-on-Tyue, for Baeomoity of Bywell 52341, bom Jan. 12,1922.; a. Ezbert 45895 
d. Fulfill. 59159 by Prid 0 *a Beviver-SSGw. - . 

1C88 XL <£16.V—HJUH: Yhb PRiKbE bE WaDES, Dueb of Coenwaxl, K.G., BeUever Farm, 
Princetovm, Dofvbn, lor Prinoe ProndlobL bom June 4,1922; a. Evinsdale 43331, d. 
Princees ibid of Damnoot 55582 bo Bex of Port Zool 36885. 

Xm X0L Harold TURNBUXsTLower House Farm, Idantwit Major, Cardiff, for 

PtfoiaiQnio 53401, bom March 3, 1922, bred by Brig.-Geiieial Lord Saltoun, C.M.G., 

^ FIdloxthS a. Besidlck 47284, d. Drimmie's Pride 68122 by Beholder of Ballindalloch 
42835. ■ 

Class Balls, bom on or between December 1, 1922, and 

November ZO, 1923. 

1089 X. (£15.)— F. Allinghah, Dog Kennel Farm, LUley, Luton, for Explorer of Stagenhoe, 
bom May 1, 1928, bred by A. W. Bailey Hawkins, Stagenhoe Bottom Farm, Welwyn; 
a. Evidence of Ballindalloch 45884, d. Ethinison of Advie 58415 by Prince Benison of 

•RftUtnriftllnfth 36711. 

1094 XL (£10.)— ^Majob Nobhan Kennedy, DB.O., Doonholm, Ayr, for Black Prince of 
Doonholm 54078, bom March 19,1923, bred by the late James Kennedy, Doonholm, Ayr ; 
a. Prince Benson of Ballindalloch 51308, d. Belonlca 58593 by Miondello 27193. 

1091 XEL (£5.)—Sib Leonard Bbassey, Bart., M.P., Apethorpe Hall, Peterborough, for 
Black Jester 54062, bom Dec. 10, 1922; a. Black K^ht of Auchterarder 45102, d. 
Joanna of Apethorpe 66478 by Eclipse of Ballindalloch 43266. 

1087 XV. (£4.)— VISCOUNT Allendale, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne. for Gerald of Byw^ 
64929, bom Dec. 19, 1922 ; a. Placeman of Bywell 48929, d. Grace of Auchterarder 

*^58067 by Borneo of Ballindalloch 29941. 

■ 10^ B. N.—F. Harold Turnbull, Lower House Farm, Llantwlt Major, Cardiff, for Elsinore 
of Llattiwxt 

Glass 14S.—Aberdeen-Angus Cows or Beifers (in-milh), bom on or before 
November 30, 1921. 

1101 L (£15, Champion,* & Champion.*)—J. J. Cridlan, Malsemore Park, Gloucester, for 
Ere Srd of Maisemore 64828, boro May 26,1919, calved Dec. 28,1923; a. Idyll of Maise- 
more 36219, d. Eve of Maisemore 52161 by Brave Briton of Maisemore 30218. 

1103 XL (£10.)— Major Noruan Kennedy, D,S.0., Doonholm, Ayr, for Indoxa of Doon- 
holm 69855, bom March 3,1921, calved Jan. 1, 1924, bred by the late James Kennedy, 
Doonholm, Ayr; a. Ebelnm of Ballindalloch 48249, d. Xnnla 49159 by Mond(^o 27193. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy, value One Hundred Guineas, giveu through the Aber- 
deen-An^ Cattle Society, lor the best Bull in Classes 143 to 146. 

*GhampiQvt Gold Medal given by Breeders of EngUsb Aberdeen-Angns Cattle for the 
best animal af the oppoeite sex to that of the animal awarded the Champian Gtold Medal of 
til* Abrndeen-Angm Grttle Society in dasaea 143 to 148. 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen^Angos Cattle So(dety for the best ftnimai 
in Classes 143 to 148. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Argentine Aberdeen-Angus Associatioii, for the 
best animal in Classes 143 to 14S. 
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1103 m. (£5.)—C. W. SosmrWBiSBTmN, Amport St. Mary*6, d^ndover, for grina. of Canagb 
62535, bom Dee. 24,1917, calved Dec. 6, 1928, bred by Captain J. E. Greer, Coira^ 
Grange, Elildare; a. Peoler of Curragb 40168, d* Ema of Cuira^ 56514 by Legion of 
Ourragh 33437. 

1100 IV. (£4.)—Sir Lbonahi) Brassby, Bart., M.P., Apetborpe Hall, Peterborough, for 
Perfect of Cotragh 67290, bom Jan. IS, 1920, calved Dec. 31, 1923, bred by Captain 
J. E. Greer, Curragb Grange, Elildare; a. Legion of Cuiragh 33437, d. Peace of Curragh 
54500 by Prince Fearless of Balllndaboch 28544. 

H.0.--1106. 

Class 147.— Ah&rdem-ATigua Heifers, hom on or betweeai December 1, 1921, and 
November 30, 1922. 

1109 X. (£15.)~VxscoxrNT AlebndaIiE, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne, for Principle of ByweE 
70992, bom Jan. 2, 1922; a. Prince George of Bywell 49019, d. Princess of Benton 2nd 
57274 by Prince of Jesters 32404. 

1113 n. (£10.)~J. J. Orzdlan, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for ^t 9th of Maisemore 71428, 
bom Jan. 12,1922; s. George E. of Ballindalioch 30611, d. Jilt 8th of Maisemore 66763 
by Prince of Salem 31112. 

1111 m. (£5 .)-~Sir Leonard Brassey, Bart., M.P., Apethorpe Hall, Peterborough, for 
Barakalla 71181, bom March 20,1922; a. El Eliabir 47880, d. Butterfly of Achnagonaln 
64886 by Eventos of Ballindalioch 39581. 

1114 IV. (£4.)~William; T. Elgey, Corpdanding, Granswick, East Yorks, for Enchantress 
of Cozpslanding 71581, bom Amll 3, 1922; e. Geordle of Goodwaxd 48285, d. Cotpsland- 
ing Erica 64491 by Evinco of Ballindalioch 41555. 

1115 & N.—Major Horman ELbnnedy, D.S.O., Doonholm, Ayr, for Elation of Doonhafan. 
H. 0.-1116. 

Class 148.— Aberdeen-Angua Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1922, and 
November 30, 1923. 

1128 L (£15.)—Major Horuan EIennedy, D.S.O., Doonholxm Ayr, tor Bignonia of Doon¬ 
holm 74403, hom Jan. 4, 1023, bred by the late James Kennc^, Doonholm, Ayr; < 
Ebelum of Ballindalioch 43249, d. Biota of Doonholm 56632 by Mondello 27103. 

1123 IL (£10.)—J. J. CridiiAN, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Pride 25th of Maisemore 
78797, bom Dec. 28,1922 ; a. George E. of Ballindalioch 30611, d. Pride 21st of Maiae- 
more 69157 by Evergilt of Maisemore 45868. 

1124^tEL (£5.)—^WnUAM T. Elgey, Coipsianding, Cranswlcik, East Yorks, for Emily of 
Oanwlanding 73943, hom Dec. 1,1922 ; a. Geoidie of Goodwood 48285, d. Esme of Corps- 
landing 66932 5» Prince Toreador 44465. 

1136 XV. (£4.)—F. Harqed TurnbuHi, Lower Honse Farm, Uantwit Major, Cardiff, for 
Erica of Uantwit 75340, bom Mardh 21, 1923; a. Watchman of Garvault 51689, d* 
Esta 73309 by Sventoir of , Ballindalioch 36045. 

1132 V. (£8,)—C. W. SOEBR-WHiSBnRN, Amport St. Mary's, Andover, for Black BeC of 
Amport, hom Dec. 11, 1922; a. Jovial Eric 39863, d. Black Bell of Dalmeny 57130 by 
Heather Hero of Dalmeny 34618. 

1133 B. K.—C. W. SoyBR-WSXXBURN, for BlaoKblid of Amport 
H.C.—1118. 

Cup.*—J. J. CEinnAii. 


Dim and Belted Galloways. 

Class 151* —Beited (jfaUotoay Bulls, bom on or before November SO, 1923.^ 

1143 L (£15.)—THB Marquis osiBirsE, H.T., Cralgeac^ Hirkcowan, for Miochram Boyal 
Eecord 61 B, bom in Marcl^ 1919, bred by Eobert <&abam, Au(diengafisei, Twy^ohn; 
a. Mark Ohamnion 55B. d. Mark Fannv 211 B bu Leicacv. 

1144 n. (£10.)—]& DB Montgbok, XMington H^^pton-on*Seve^ for Eastington 
Enockbrex Pirate SOB, bom Jan. 27, 1920, bred by Mrs. Brown, Enockbrex, Eirkoud- 
b^ht; e. Enockbreac Viking 50B, d, Gartmore Sonsie 146B by Borland Eoyal Blend 

Class 152rf—BcKed OaUowag Com or Heifers bom on or before 

November 30, 1921, 

1147 1 (£16.) — ^The MArqxus of BuYB, E.T., Ccalgeach, Eiikcowan, for Mocbrcm 
BBnnze 236B, bom Feb. 18,1921, calved ^Hov. 10, 1923; e. Moehmm Eoyal Eecord 
61B, d, Mochxum Gip 243B. 

1148 IE, (£10.)—^Miss DB Montgeon, Easf^ngton Hall, Upton-on-Sevem, for Eastington 
Whin 142B, bbm in.May,^1919, calved Feb, 24,1924,„1»mer unknown. 


^ SOver Challenge Cup, value £25, given throus^ the English Abeideen-Aws Cattle 
Association for the most points awaiM % a eoinblnatEon of entries in Gasses 143 to 148. 
on the basis of: Four p^ti for a Ptrst Prbe, three points for a Second Prbse, two points 
for a Third Prize, one ppintlor a Eeserve, twupointBfar a Champlond^ aadone pobifefoK a 
Eceerve fw a 

* Prizes given by the Don and Belted Galloway Cattle Briers* Assodatlon. 
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Galloways. 

Class 153. —Gtdhway Bulls, bom on or before November 30, 1923. 

1153 Z. <S15.)-<John Cunnixghau:, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, for Sapphire 12288, bora May 4> 
1914, bred by Thomas Blggar and Sons, Chapelton, Dalbeattie; e. Pure Oem 11858, 
d. Xazzie 2ad of Chapelton 19464 by Lord William 7108. 

1157 n. (£10.)— John Soott, Drumhumpbry, by Dalbeattie, for Dramlumipbry Perfection 
14900, bom June 2, 1921; a. Cashier of Tarbreoch 13429, d, Buby of Dromhumi^ 
21115 hy Othello of Xilquhanlty 8469. 

Class 154, —QaUemay Cows or Heifers (in-mUh), bom on or b^ore No^emh&r 30, 

1921. 

1159 L (£15.)—JOHN Ohnningsak, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, for Tarbreoch Bine Bdl 8rd 
26883, bom May 26,1919, calved Peb. 16,1924 ; e. Sapphire 12268, d, Tarbreoch Blue 
Bea 22589 by Tarbreoch Chief 10883. 

Class 155.— QaUoway Heifers, horn on or between December 1, 1921, and 
November 30, 1922. 

1165 I. (£15.)— John Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, for May Queen 27th of Tarbreoch 
28457, bom Feb. 5, 1922; a. Sir Dl^by 2nd of Graigneeton 14155, d. May Qae6n^2l8t 
of Tarbreoch 27470 by Sapphire 12268. 

Glass 156. —QaUofimy Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1922, and 
November 30, 1923.^ 

1171 L (£15.)— John Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, for Tarbreoch Bine Bdl 6th 
290(£2, bom Jan. 10, 1923 ; a. Sir Digby 2nd cdt Craigneston 14155, d. Tarbreoch Blue 
BeB 3id 28883 by Sapphire 12268. 

1172 IL <£19.1— John Cunningham, for Tarbreoch Dora 24th 29001, bom Jan. 6, 1923 : a. 
. Sir Digby 2nd of Crsdgneston 14155, d, Tarbreoch Lena 3rd 26879 by Sapphire 12268. 

1175 QL (£S.)^osn SooiET, Dnmihumphry, by Dalbeattie, for Dramhnnqw Joy 29350, 
hom Dec. 3,1922; a. Cashier of Tarhreobh 13429, d. Dmmhumphiy Certle 6th 28274 
,by Hopew^ of MhxrSx^lton 11933. 

Park Cattle. 

Glass 167,—Pari Polled or Homed Bulls, bom in or before 1923. 

1178 Z. (£15.)— Major Q. B. Gubnet, Bawdeswell Hall, Norfolk, for BawdesweH Courtier 
169, bom June 16, 1922, bred by Buxton and Birkbeck, Bolwick; a. Bawdeswell EUc 
111, d. Bawdeswell Coronet 180 by Helmarsb Monarch. 

1177 IL (£10.)—The Duke of Bedford, K.G., Wobum Abbey, Beds, for Woburn Perfec¬ 
tion 9th, bom March 27, 1923 ; a. Woburn Perfection 2nd 89, d. Wobum Buckin^am 
6th 482 by No. 4 Chortley Bull. 

1176 XIL (£5.)— The Duke of Bedford, b;.G., for Wobum Matthias Snd, bom April 26 
1923; a. Faygate Matthias 71, d. Wobum Buckingham 11th by Wobum Perfection 33. 


Dairy Shorthorns. 


Class 159. —Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1921. 

1183 L (£15, & Champion.*)— The Easd of Bessborough, Bessborough, Piltown, Co. 
kenny, for Bessborough Polonius 140959, roan, bom Nov. 10, lOlTi; a. Bessborou^ 
Nestor 185121, d. Bessborough Blonde 15th by Keir Goldfinder 99249. 

1195 ZL (£10, & ZL 27. for Champion.*)-L t.-Col. W. M. Prtor, D.S.O., Weston, Stevenage, 
tor laamo^ Hero 173240, red and little white, bom May 2,1921: a. Creme de Menme 
11968$, d» Betty 24th by Cranford Ee^ator 119677. 

119$ IIL (£5.)— Egbert N. Tort, Anderson, Blandford, for EeLmscc^ Conjuror 3rd 137269, 
roan, bom June 12, 1916, bred by E. W. Hobbs and Sons, Kdxmcott, Lechlade; a. 
Eelmscott Acrobat 4th 126217, d. Helpmate 15th by Kelmscott Tarquin 105853. 

1194 IV, (£4.)—T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for Eelmscoit Con¬ 
juror 28th 156774, roan, bom July 7th, 1919, bred by E. W. Hobbs and Sons, Eelmscott, 
Zjechlade; a. Eelmscott Acrobat 4th 126217, d. Sybil 18th by Eoyal Proctor 110029. 
1192 V, (£3;)—F. S. FRANas, Wilkin Throop, Templecombe, Somerset, for Colesoombs 
Ddpbin 170433, roan, bom May 24, 1921, bred by W. G. Millar, Bampton, Oxon; a. 
Ehowsley Dolphin 137428, d. Combebank Coral by Foundation Stone 105524. 

1185 ZL N.— T. E. Glarhb, Challan Hall, Silverdale, Lancs, for Le^ Rosemary’s Heir. 

H. 0.—1184,1197. 


^ Prizes given by the Galloway Cattle Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association, for the best !n 
Gla^ 159 to 163. 
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Class 160 .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1922. 

1210 X. (£15.)—'iFBED. T. PiBHEB, Lee Farm, Pinkneys Green, M^denhead, for Kehnseoti 
IniMziaHst 71st 182006, light roan, bom May 13, bred by E. W. Hobbs and Sons, Helms- 
TOb^^Lechlade; s. Ckfime de Menthe 119683, d. Frimnla 121st by Eoyal Hampton lltb 

1207 XL (£10.)—CAPTiEff P. 3>. A. CotTETENAY, Overmere, Burnham-on-Sea, for Conjnrojf 
2nd 179738, roan, bom May 23, bred by:G. D. Hibberd, Corfe Mullen, Wimbome, Dorset; 
8. Eelmscott Conjuror 3rd 137269, d. Damory Barrington Duchess 4th by Faithful Knight 
95140. 

1226 XXL (£5.)—The Duke oe WESTinsSTBE, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Dietator 180520, roan, bom June 4; s. Cherry Ben 147869, d. Alveley Object 5th 
by Walnut Captain 128710. 

1208 IV. (£4.)—^Mes. J. E. Ems, Wrea Head 'Farm, Scalby, Scarborough, for Fairy Count 
2nd 180702, red roan, bom Feb. 17, bred by T. J. Tuton, Camerton Hall, Birstwick, 
Hull; 8. Brandsby*s Boyal Prince 154223, d, Heyingham Fairy 6th 8612 by Grandee 
115670. 

1220 V. (£3.)— J. PXEEFOKT Morgan, Wall HaF, Aldenham, Watford, for Aldenham Matoh^ 
less Joe 177681, red and little \vhite, bom May 30; a. Cantab Jocelyn's Armistice 147744, 
d. Newlands Dainty 6th by Mayflower Boy 116518. 

1200 B. N.—Sm John Anderson, Bart., Harrold Priory, Bedford, for Champion Duke. 

1226, 1317, 1841 XUN. lor Cnp.^—THE DUKE OP WESTMINSTBE, G.O.V.O., D.S.O., fOT EatOU 
Dietator, Eaton Bed Itose 2nd and Monkhill Duchess 8rd. 

H. C.—1224. C.—1206, 1209,1214. 


Class 161 .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or behoeen'January 1 and March 31, 

1923. 

1230 X. (£16.)— Thouas and Stanley Braithwaite, Fieldgrove, 'Bitton, Glos, for Field* 

f )ve Conjuror Sth, red and little white, bom Feb. 3; s. Kehnscott Conjuror 36th 164373, 
Valentine 25th (Vol. 58, p. 886) by Daisy Ingram 105184. 

1242 II. (£10.)— J. M. Stbiokland, Bainesse, Catterick, for Bainesse Lord Broadhooks 4th, 
red and little white, bom Feb. 3; a. Brandsby^s Aristocrat Sth 169449, d, Brandsby^s 
Lady Broadhooks 6th (Vol. 65, p. 1130) by Welcome Guest 140083. 

1237 XIX. (£5.)—G. W. XSHERWOOD, Edge Fold and Lower House Farms, Entwistle, Bolton, 
for LonghiUs Lord Eofus, dork red, bom Feh. 3, bred by E. A. Smith, Longhills, Lin¬ 
coln ; 8. Babraham Lord Price 140574, d, LonghiUs Moonstone (VoL 62, p. 1095} by 
Duke of Darlington 115163. 

1232 rv. (£4.)—H. A. Bbownt, Croft House, Giendon, Atberstone, for Grendon Watercress, 
roan, bom Jan, 16; a. Grendon Hartebeest 163776, d!. Grendon Cresslda (VoL 65, p. 
632} by Lord Nottingham 116317. 

1285 V. (£8.)—F. S. Franczs, WUktes Tbroop, Templecoonbe, Somerset, for Anderson Bates 
4th, red, bom March 8, bred'-hy B. N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford; a. Anderson Price¬ 
less Bates 160742, d. Solo 101st 404$ by Helmscott Juggler 116052. 

1244 B. N.— Major S. P. Yates, Broughton Grange, Banbury, for Sorbrook Premier. 

1232, 1296, 1344 Cup.*—H. A. BROWN, for Grendon Wateraraas, Lady Winsonia 2iid and 
Grendon Creas. 

H. 0^1239. 


Class X63.— Dairy Shor&wm BuUs, bom on or bettosBin AfrU l and June 20, 

1933.* 

1263 X. (£15.)—Alprid Padubr, Wokefidd Park, Mortimer, Berks, for Wokefleld Gover- 
nour, roan, bom May 23; a. Wokef eld Advocate 160465, d, Longhills Greeting (VoL 
60, p, 1072) by Babraham Nobleman 101326. 

1253 XL (£10.) — A. Boss Fielding, The Leasowes, Hilderstone, Stone, Staffs, for BBdec^ 
atone Vic^ Snd, roan, bom April 24; a. Carleton Style 147781, d. Dalby Vlttoria 36166 
fiyCtear 130499/ . 

1267 XXL (£5.)—J. M. Stbiokland, Bainesse, Catterick, for Bainesse Boysl Pdnce 6th, roaxi, 
bom May 6; a. Brandsby's Aristocrat 5th 169449, d* Brandsby's Princess Boyal 4th 
8099 Champion Premier 141495. 

1272 IV. (£4.)—Snt Gilbert A. H. WiLES, Bart., Batsfoid Park, Moretomln-Maxah, for 
BatsSsid Popcorn, roan, bom May 15; a. Thomby Pioneer 133922, d. Duchess of Corn- 
hill ISih (Vol. 65, p. 1151) by Gatnfbrd Becorder 125646. 

, 1261 T. (£3.)^. PiESPONT Morgan, Wall HaF^ Aldenham, Watford, for Aldenham Marvel 
2nd, roan, bom AprF 14; a.Odtlands Waterloo Duke 6th 155058, d. Lady Mollie (VbL 
^ 65, p. 793} by Danger Signal 108337. 

124? B.. «.~Dbnis Aldridge, Skebchley Hall Farm, Hinckley, for WFd Eyes Count. 

H. Cd—1245,1246,1267,1262,1273, C.—1256,1259,1264. 


^ Silver Challenge Cup, value 100 Guineas, 0ven tbrougdi the Dairy Shorthorn Assodatlon, 
for the best of one Bull and two Cows or Hetfeis In Gaeeei 159 to 167. Two at least 
ol the aidmals mtist have been bred by the Ekhlbitor. 

• Prizes, except Foo^ and Fifth, given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association. 
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Class lez.—Dairy Shoriihom Bulla, bom on or between July 1 md December 31 

1923. 

1290 2. (215.)->-Sm (^UBEBX A. H. Wi£LS, Babt., Baisford Park, Mioreton-la-H^tx^, for 
Batsford Uanager, roan, bom Oct. 2; a. Thomby Prime Minister 167520, d. Queen 
Marion 9414 hy Gold Flake 142691. 

1275 n. (210.)~-DE2ns Aldbidge, Sketchley Hall Farm, Hinckley, for iUghi ICoyal* bom 
Sept. 2; s. Count Bubio 162503, d. Wateiciook Hyida 2nd 5859 by Meiry Prince 137985. 

1276 m, (25.)—-DBiffis AiPBiDGE, for Vain Man, dark roan, bom Sept, 7; Kelmscott 
Dreadnought 21st 156806, d. Vain Lucy 5th 10875 try Benedict’s Pride 111013. 

1291 ZV« (24.)—major S. P. Yates, Broughton Grange, Banbury, for Sotbrodk daience, 
roan, bom Sept. 30; a. Foggathorpe l^emier 168306, d. Clara’s Beauty (Vol. 65, p. 
685) hy Spency Yet 183719. 

1287 V. Bobert H. Toby, Anderson, Blandford, for Anderson Dairyman, roan, bom 
Oct. 2; a. Bainesse Dairyman 2nd 168657, d. Bddge Bosedale (Vol. 65, p. 672) hy Bidge 
fibiftf 127710. 

1280 B. H.—F. S. Fbabczs, 'WOkln Tbroop, Templecombe, Somerset, for Throop Nottingham. 
H. C.—1285. 0.—1284,1286, 


Class 164 .—Danry Shorthorn Corn {m-mtlh), bom in or before 1917 
1296_I, (21^ & BaowsTj Croft Ho^e, Grendon, 



1 Prizes, escept Fourth and Fifth, given by the Shorthorn Society. 

* Ghampicm Prize of £10 g^ven by lOie Shorthorn Society, for the best Oow or Heilbr in 
Masses 164to 167. A Silver Medal Is given 1^ the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the 
CSiampion Dairy Shorthorn Oow. 

* SSver Cup, value i^ftyGnio^Mfgivmtihzdnsh the Dahy Shorthorn AssociatiOD/ 

for the best group of Cm or HbSleri In Classes 164 to 167. 
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Awards of Live Stock Prizes at Leicester, 1924. 


Class 166. —Dairy Shorthorn Cows (in-mUh), bom in 1920. 

1367 L (615^ & B. N. for Chamviott.^)— Majob S. P. Yates, Broufi^ton Grange, Banbury, 
for Sorbrook Poggaihoicpe 20122, red and little white, bom May 15, ealved May 21,1924; 
a. Presbute Barrington 144502, d. Loobagh Foggathorpe 5th by Loobagh Duke 126555. 

1857 XL (fil0.)--jr. PiEBPOET Mobgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for LonghiOs Bdle 
2sd 18128, red and little white, bom Jan. 13, calved June 7, 1924, bred by B. A. Smith, 
LonghillB, Lincoln; «. Oxford Bridegroom 121914, d. Longhiils Belle by Duke of Oar- 

1363 m. <£5.)<-T]bi OUEE 07 Westuinsteb, G.G.V.O., O.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Jenny Gift 19456, roan, bom April 10, calved June 14, 1924 ; s. Oarleton Style 
147781, d. Favourite Jenny Gift ^ Olamond Gift 125181. 

1344 IF. (£4)—Bt. A. Bbowe, Croft House, Grendon, Atheistone, for Grendon Cress 10738, 
roan, bom May 4, 1920, calved May 24, 1924; s. Lord Nottingham 116317, d. Cressida 
42nd by Dairy Ingram 105184. 

1360 V. (S3.)~J. G. Peel, Peover Hail, Over Peover, Hnutsford, for Baokwood Setaphina 
19514, red and little white, bom June 5, calved June ^ 1924, bred by W. E. Whineray, 
Leighton Court, Neston; a. Preshute Herald 151132, dC Leazow Seraphina 3rd by Main- 
spri]^ 109310. 

1852 B. N.—G. P. Golden, Eaglesfleld, Leiie, Bugby, for Lady Doreen 4fh. 

C.-~1845,1361,1362. 


Glass 167. —Dairy Shorthorn Heifers (m-milA?), born in 1921. 

1877 L <S15.)—G. P. Golden, Eaglesfleld, Lelre, Bugby, for Lady Doreen 6th 24332, red 
and little white, bom Feb. 18, calved May 22, 1924; a. Lord Leicester 2nd 157373, d. 
Dorcas by Conjuror 91310. 

1383 n. (£10.)—^T. L. Maboxn, Ashe Wanen House, Overton, Bbi.ntB, for Dmdbess of Bomat 
12fh 21420, roan, born Jan. 20j}alved May 6,1924, bred by John Britten, Bozeat Manor, 
Wellingborough; a. Loobagh Beau 8rd 148635, d. Grand Duchess by Double Baxrington 
115091. 

1873 in. (£&)—A. B. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston, for gaining Waterloo flnfl 23990, 
roan, bom Aug. 24, calved May 23,1924, bred by 1. H. and T. Forster, West View, AUan- 


oaie; a. naming jtrmce jlooesz, a. naming Waterloo oy moppy's < 

1376 IV. <fiA) — Mbs. Fm Hugh, Plas Power, Wrexham, for naspower Darlington 23883, 
white, bom Sept. 22, calved May 10,1924 ; a. Oolescombe King John 154899, a. Heathen- 
den Darlingtmi by Preshute Waterloo 138520. 

1387 V. (£8.)--^.-CIol. B. and MBS. M. Mosxtn-Owen, Woodhouse, Oswestry, for Oliva 
Legf 45th 31825, roan, bom March 31, calved May 12, 1924, bred by C. C. L. Williams, 
Llanrumney Hall, Cardiff; a* Prince Pailful 151204, d. Olive Leal 39th by Llanrmnney 
Wild Khm 121202. 

1386 B. JL—^ PiEKPONZ Mobgan, Wan Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Booldey Barrington 
Joan.. 


Non-Pedigred Dairy Sh^rthoriu. 

Class 186. —NojirPedigree Dairy Shorthorn Oows {iThmUh), bom in or before 1918* 

1406 L <£15.}—J. L. SHiBXiBT, Silverton, Woughton, Blettcbley, for lUaisie 2nd, xoah» age 
and breeder unknown, calved May 28,1924. . > 

1403 n. (£10.)— H. A. Bbown. Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone, for Isabelle^ roan, bom 
Feb. 18,1918, calved Apm 7, 1924 ; a. Banington Snowstorm 2nd 124184, d. Festive 
Prince. 

1399 m. (£5.)— Messes M. and E. Balpoub, New 38ells, Haughley, Suffolk, for Poppy, dark 
zed, bom in 1917, calved Feb. 23,192A breeder unknown. 

1404 IV. (£4.)—THOUAS Hatton, Anstey Pastures, Leicester, for PdOy, roan, age unknown, 
calved Nov. 14,1923, bred by G. A. Protheroe, Bei^n, Derby. 

Class 169.— Non^Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn Oows or Heifers (m-mUh)» bom in 

or after 1919.* 

1409 L (£16.)—J. PiEBPONT Mobgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Empress 8£h 1614, 
roan, bom March 10,1919, calved June 4,1924, bred by J. Ahnond, Bucmey Farm, 
Sefton, Liverpool; a. Hawkrigg Prince 136882, d. Empress 149. 


lAncolnsbire Red Shorthorus. 


Class 170. —Lintxilnshvre Med Shorthorn Bulls^ bom in or before 1921. 
1412 L (£1S^ & Gham^on.*)— Bobebt Moss, Hallgates, Cmpston, Leicester, for Soignee 
Pasbion 14879, bom Dec. 22,1918, bred ^ Alfred Lewis, Westacre. Notfolk; a. Faking- 
ton Hercules 3rd 13432, d. Soignee No. 30. 


» Champion Prize of £10 given by the Shorthorn Society, for the beat Cow or Heifer in 
dssses 164 to 167. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthom Society to the Breeder of the 
Champion Dairy Shorthorn Cow. 

* Prizes given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association. 

•' Chaumlon Silver Cup, value £10, by the Xdnoohosbixe Bed Shorihom Association for 

the^best Bull. 
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1410 n. (£10, & R. N. for Chami^on.*)—RowLAin) P. Atjbbhy, Weybridge, Ellington, Hunts, 
for Einmngton Weybridge 18674, bom March 22,1021, bred by Georgfe Marns, Eirming- 
ton, Ulceby; s. Hallington Ascent 15487, d. Pendley Yarborough Buby 2nd by Salt- 
fleet Miarslunan 4958. 

1411 HL (£5.)—Alfred Le^, Soignde, Westacre, Bing’s Lyzm, for Strabby Cnncion 6th 
18050, bom July 20,1920, bred by J<W. Farrow & Sons, Strabby Manor, Alford; s. 
Strabby Croxton Buby 33rd 14933, d. Lady GardiS 9th by Strabby Nonpareil Bonus 
8552. 

Class 171. — LmcoUshire Bed ShrrtlioTn BuUa, bom in 1922. 

1416 L (£15.)~Hes Majesty the Ezho, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Wolferton Majestic 
19057, bom May 16, bred by T. H. B. Freahney, Worlaby, Brigg; s, Scampton Quality 
11912, d, Scampton May by Anderby Pilot 5793. 

Class 172. — Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1923. 

1420 1. (£L5.)—J. T. Cox, Foston Hall, Leicester, for Foston Dictator, bom April 10, bred 
^ W. and J. Brown, Hagnaby House, Alford; a. Bing Majestic 15572, d. Hagnaby 
violet No. 4 to Thimbleby Marshman 12th 12060. 

1419 H. (£10.)—^H. G. Olarhe, Forest View, Hinckley, for Forest Lord 18497, bom May 15; 
e. Stnrton Atlas 17007, d. Wyktn Diamond by Wykin Polar Star 15080. 

Clas6 173. — Lmcdnahire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers (m-mUh), bom m or 

before 1921, 

1426 L (£15.)*—H. O. Glaree, Forest View, Hinckley, for Blston Rosebud (V6L 29, p. 317), 
bom Aug. 19,1919, calved Nov. 4, 1923, bred by T. Dyer Son, BlstoiL il^esdon, 
Leicesteir; s, Eikihgton Guardian 20tii 14454, d. by St^ Leger’s Premier 17928. 

Olasa Vi^-r^Imcoinshire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers {in^mUh), bom in or 
before 1921, show^ the best milking properties.^ 

1434 X. <S1S^ St Bendish House, Welwyn, Herts, for 

Bendlrii AdaSthf^ 24, p. 316), bom Dec. 7,1917, calved June 7, 1924; s. Bing of 
the Burtons 10020, d. Benmsh Ada 2nd by Biacebridge Prince 2nd 7364. 

1436 XL (£1IV & R. H. lot Ifliam^oiL*)—O. Buechnall, The Manor House, Aston Flam- 
vUle. Hinckley, for SlamriOe Dahymaid lS7th' (Vol. 26, p. 315), bom Feb. 28, 1917, 
calved May 23,1921; a. Worlaby 68th 10402, d. by Norton Buby 6232. 

1447 HL (£5.)—Lt.-Col. Sm Archibald Weioall, B.C.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for 
Lantford PoHy 5tii <VoL 21, p. 336), bom in Sept.. 1914, calved April 20, 1924, bred by 
W. Beading & Sons, {Rectory Farm, Langford, ^Lechdale; a. Buxton Gay Boy 8842, 
d. lAngford Polly 3rd hy Burton Lanriord 7404. 

1438 IV. (£4.)—J. T. Cox, Foston Hall, Leicester, for Foston No. 18, bom in March, 1917, 
calved May 5, 1924: a. Eastover Challenger (108520), d. by Wiston Blood Bed 8685. 

1448 V. (£3.)—Lt.-Col. Sm Archibald Wsigall, B.G.M.G., for Sibsey Rose (Vol. 28, p. 
484), bom Sept. 4, 1913, calved June 7, 1924, bred by A. H. Newton, Sibsey, Boston, 
Lincolnshire; a. (bx>ft Somerby Gem 7486, d. by Thornton Harry 5695. 

1435 R. N.—ST^'LEY Blcitdell, for Beudish Charm 4th. 

Class 175. —Liricolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1922. 

1449 L (£15, & GhaxDpion.^)-~His Majesty tee Bing, SandringhauL Norfolk, for Wdiferton 
Beauty (Vol 29, p. 238), born Jan. 30; a. Scampton Quality 11912, d. Thurlaston Beauty 
by Pendley Result 13748. 

1459 H. (£10.)—Lt.-Gol. Sm AEOEmALD WEiGAm;, B.G.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for 
Petwood Jessica 3cd (Vol. 29, p. 526), bom Sept. 8; a. Biimington Quality 3rd 16609, 
d. Petwood Jessica 2nd by Stixwould Prince 12936. 

1455 WL (£5.)—^Misses E. M. and S. M. Gbaxthae, The Bookery, West Beal, Spilsby, for 
Beal Pearl (VoL 29, p. 380), bom May 9; a. Pendley Harold 14757, d. Beal Favourite 
13th by Beal BoUo 6925. 

1450 IV. (£4.)—J. BocRNasL Bonby Manor, Brigg, for Bonby Carr Rosie ISth (Vol. 29, p. 
281), bom Feb. 25; a. ^coln Duke 156207a. by Croxton Buby 25th 8931. 

1456 R. N.—Alfred Lewis, Soignde, Westacre, Bing's Lynn, for Soignee No. 207. 

Class 176. —Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1923. 

1466 L (£15, dt R. N. Xor Champioxi.*)—0. db PARAVicm, Birkholme Manor, Corby, Grant¬ 
ham, for Beacon HOI Fatima, bom Jan. 7; a. Beacon Hill Dago 16082, d. Beacon Hill 
Fanny (VoL 27, p. 648} by Bloxholme Jumbo 10493. 


^ Chamnion Silver Cup^ value £10, given by the Xbscolnriflxe Bed Shorthorn Association for 
tile best BuB. . 

* Prizes, exce^ Fourth and Fifth, given by the Lihcohishire Bed Shorthorn Assodation* 

* Cham^on ^ver Cup, value £10, , given by the Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Association 
for the be^ Female of the Dairy 

* Champion Silv^ Cup, value £10, given by the Idncolnshlre Bed Shorthorn Association 

for the best Female other than Dairy type. . 
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1461 n. (filO.)-~BowLijn> S'. Attbbby, Weybridge, Ellington, Hunts, for Fetwood Bosebodt 
bom Much 26, bred by Lt.-Gol. Sir A. Weig^, Fetwood, Woodhall Spa; «. Betfoid 
Hjdiyman 16814, d. Hlsby Bose 8th (Vol. 25, p. 296) by Bonby Emperor 6598. 

1465 HL (65.)—Ceael£ES Bsmbsidgb, Walcott, Lincoln, for Anwi^ No. 19, bom June 7; 
a. Scampton Vici 16896, d. Benniworth Anwick (Vol. 23, p. 282) by Eeddington Comet 

1460 I7.*(£4.)—Hzs IUDutesty thb Kura, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Wolferton Treasure 
Sod, bom March 23; a. Wolferton Frinoe 15059, d. Fendley Treasure (Vol. 24, p. 452) 
by Groxton Bnby 33rd 8939. 

1464 V. (S8.)~CHAJEtLES Beubbibob, for Anwick No. 18, bom June 4; a. Scampton Vid 
16896, d. Anwick Eosebud (VoL 26, n. 283) by Beacon Hill Tommy 18190. 

1467 E. N.—^T. Bybb & SOY, Blston, Bmeadon, Leicestershire, for Hagnaby Marigrilfl. 


Devons. 

Class 177.— Devon Bulls, bom in or before 1922. 

1475 L (615, & B. N. for Champion.')— Chaeles Morris, Highfield Hall, St. Albans, and 
Bishop’s Lydeard, for Eighfleld Nobleman 11912, bom Jan. 26,1922 ; a. Highfleld Gem 
2nd 9329, d. Noithmoor Gipsy 2nd 32455 by Gotton Frince 2nd 8070. 

Class 178.— Devon Bulls, bom in 1923. 

1477 L (615, St Champion.')— Charles Mobrxs, Hig^eld Hall, St. Albans and Bishop’s 
Lydeard, for Hi ghflaM Eindeader, bom Jan. 23; a. Hlghfleld Gem 2nd 9320, d. North- 
moor Chexiy 31554 by Gotton Frince 2nd 8070. 

Class 179.— Devon Com or Heifers (in-milh), bom in or before 1921. 

1479 L (615.)— Charles Morris, Highfield Hall, St. Albans and Bishop’s Lydeard, for 
Bighfldd Lottie Scd 33158, bom Feb. 18,1920, calved Jan. 18, 1924; a. Highfield Gange 
9639, d. Hi^eld Lottie 27769 by Longforth Mailbag 7439. 

1480 n. (610.)— Charles Morris, for EEighficdd Vaocdell Beaniy 33173, bom June 14, 1020, 
calved MUcfii 8,1924; a. Highfield Gem 2nd 9329, d. Beauty 5th 28861 by Cutsey Gordon 
8004. 

Class 181.— Devon Heifers, bam in 1922. 

14lk Z. (616. 4b Champion.*)— Charles Morris, Highfield HaB and Bishop’s Lydeard, for 
Htghfldd Cherry find 85224, bom Jan. 30; a. Highfi^d Gem 2nd 9329, d. Northmoor. 
Cherry 81654 by Gotton Frince 2nd 8070. 

Class 182.—Devon Heifers, bom in 1923. 

1487 L (615, db E. N. for Champion.*}- E. G. Trioool, Wood Farm, Tiddlngton, Bridgwater, 
for Tidungton Plnm, bom April 24 ; a. All Bight 10832, d. Brunty 24050 by Bon Juan 
4965. ,, , 

1486 H. (610.)—Charles Morris, Highfield Hall, St. Albans, and Bishop’s lydeard, for 
Highfield Esble 9th 36161, bom Jan. 1; a. Highfield Beminder 3rd. 11069,1L Higbfield 
Fable 2nd 29394 by Highfield General 8105. 


South Devons. 

Class 183.— S(yM Devon Bulls, bom in or before 1922. 

1489 I, (615.)— Oajptaiy J. T. Coryioy, Fentillie Castle, St. Mellion, Cornwall, for Mo!he« 
combe MnimHm 7245 , bom Jan. 29,1917, bred by J. M. Wroth, Combe, Holbeton, Fly- 
mouth ; a. Brownstone Laddie 4774, d. Bitty 11346 by Merafield Faymaster 3491. 


Longhorns. 

Class 188 .—Longbom BuUs, bom in or 5e/ore 1923. 


1502 L (616.)—W. E. SwiYNEExaH, Manor House, Over Wbitacie, Blimin^m, for 8ti?icliall 
Conautt^ red and white, bom March 14, 1923 i a. Whitacze Conqueror 844, d. StdviehaU 



^ Champion Filze of £10 lOa. given by the pevon Cattle Breeders* Society lor tbe best Bull 
in dasses 177 and 178, entered or ^iglblb for entry in the Bevon Herd Book. 

« Champion Frize of £1010a. given by the Bevon Cattle Breeders* Society for the best Cow 
or H^er in Classes 179 to 182, entered or eii^ble fear entry in the Bevon Herd Book. 
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Class 189 «—Longhorn Cows or Heifers (in-milk), bom in or before 1921. 

1504 L (S15.)~J. W. SwQTKHRTON-W eston, Over Wlultacre House, Binningham, for Onpid 
(Voi. H, p. 16), red, brindle and white, bom Feb. 17,1917, calved Dec. 28, 1923, bred 
by F. J. ^yo. Friar Waddon, Dorchester; «. Eastwdl Elector 666, d, Camatioxi bg 
Lord Waddon 696. 

Class 190 .—Longhorn Heifers, bom in 1922 or 1923.^ 

1606 L (£16.)—J. W. Swinnbrton-Wbston, Over Whitacre House, Binningham, for Whit- 
acre Nellie Oth, red and white, bmn April 7,1922; a. Waddon Doctor 839, d. Whitacre 
Nellie (Vol. 10, p. 30} hg Whitacre Ferfection 718. 


Red Polls. 

Class 191.— Bed Poll Bulls, bom m or before 1921. 

1508 L (£1& Sa Cham^on.*)—S xb'A£BE&t E. Bowen, Bart^ Colworth, Shambrooh, Beds, 
for BaSon Fabulist 11985, bom Xan. 14,1920, bred by J. P. Arkwright, Hatton, War- 
wi(d:: ff. Sudboume Haior 11076, d. Hatton Fable 24085 by Acton Hussar 9881. 

1509 H. (£10.)—CoEONEi Ohae£BS Beoox, Hinmount, Annan, NJ8 m for Cdwotth Specn* 
latlon 11110, bom Dec. 6,1916, bred by Sir A. B. Bowen, Bart, Clnlwoxth, Sbambrook; 
«. Ckdworth Prince Obanning 10718, o. Lowther Chxysobase 28090 by Letton Vanity 
Davyson 2aaA 10050. 

1510 HL (d^)—Dr.-Oon. Sm HinvRTg H. BuEasui, Bart., C.B.E., Hoepp Castle, Horsham, 
for Enepp Crown 11162, bom July 20,1916; a. Sudboume C^wn 10803, d. Plumstead 
Prudence 24212 6y Battle Axe 10142. 

1506^ B. N.—Hib Majesty the Ksdsto, Sandriugbam, Norfolk, for Bosal OdmsoQ. 

Class X9Zr--^Sed PoU BuMs, horn in 1922. 

df*Framllngh^ 

- Chan!e8.27S78'5y Sudboume CSrmsbow 10928. 

1516 IL C. C. never, Hoistead Norwich, for Hoistead Commodore 

.12269, bom May 2; «. Hoisted^Artaxenees 11693, d. Sbotford Lady Mary 25872 by 
Sbotford Atert 10488. 

1520 nt <£5 .)-^Doed Wavebtebb, Horsley Hall, Gresford, North Wales, for Ashmoor 
Jocund 12499, bom Jain. 23, bred by A. C!arlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge; a. 
AidmOor Peaxson 11525, d. Aabmoor Joan 23386 6y Dax 9567. 

1514 B. N.—SZB Axbeet E. Bowen, Babt., Colworth, Shambrook, for Ccdworth Brntus. 

Class 193.— Bed Poll Bulls, bom in 1923. 

1628^1. (£15.}—A. Oablylb Smuh, Sutton Hah, Woodbridge, for Aidimoor Flavins, bom 
Jan. 29; t. Davyson 363rd 11926, d. Ashmoor Float 26021 6y Davyson 265th 9230. 

1527 n. (£10 .)—^Feuz W. Leach, Meddler Stud, Kennett, Newmarket, for Meddler Herds^ 
man, bom Feb. 26: «. Basildon Boadznan 11559, d. Meddler Mayflower 27185 by Hatch- 
field Eoyal Prince 10730. 

1529 HL (£5.)—A. Cablyxe Smzth, for Asluuoor Parvenu, bom Jan. 21; a, Davyson 363rd 
11926, d. Ashmoor Peerless 22422 by Davyson 265th 9230. 

1525 ZV. (£4.)—Thohas Beown SON, Marham Hall, King's Lynn, for Maybnm Patrician, 

bom Jan. 21; a. Ghurka 10995, d. Shardeloes Pauline P. 1 26471 by David 10974. 

1522 B. N.—^Lt.-Ool. B. 0. Batt, O.BH., M.V.O., Gresham Hall, Norwioh, for Oreidiam 
Ms i n s t ay. 

Class 194.— Bed PoU Cows or Heifers (in-milh)y bom in or before 1921. 

1534 L (£15, & Chamifloii.*)—H. Moneo Oautley, Neutral Farm, Butley,''Tanstall, for 
Eoyal Fbwis 30347, bom Jan. 26,1921, calved Jam 26, 1924, bred by £us Majesty the 
Hi^, Sandringham ; a. Boyal Sunshine 11452, d. Lady l^le 25745 by Honingham 
Alcester 10424. 

1546 ZL (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*}—D avzd Tbeheath, Tmlawne, Lancaster Gardens, 
dacton-on-Sea, for Tendring Mem 20ih 27826, bom Oct. 1, 1916, calved March 30, 
1924, bred by Sir J. T. Bowley, HolbeOks Park, Hadld^, Suffolk;. a. Bendlesbam 
Hector 10658, d. Tendring Floss 10th 22558 by Combatant 9550. 

1545 ZZL (£5.)—S. SCEiuGEOUE, Wissett Hah, H^esworth, for Sotteriey Winsome 28283, 
bom Jan. 19,1917, calved April 80,1924, bred by the late M^or Mto Bame, Sotteriey 
Park, Wtentham; a. Marham Hermit 10622, d. Sotteriey Winnie 21975 by Sotoley 
Buby9744. 


* Prises given by the Longhorn Cattle Sodety. 

^^^(Man^ionPrizeof £5 given by the BedPoU Cattle Soofefcy for the best Bun in aassesWl to 
^ ^ Cattte Sodetyfor the best Cow or Heifer in 
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1636 17. (£4.)->S. W. OoPiaiY, Deacon's fEiU, BlfitiFee* Heirts, for Sboifrad Star Duchess 140 
29621, bom Jan. 10,1020, calved June 18,1924, bred by J. B. Dimmock, Shotford HaU, 
Harleston; a. Shotford Davyson 11462, d. Stax Duchess 26th 22812 by Shotford kelson 
9742. 

1532 V. (£8 .)—Sir Asbebs B. Bottbn, Bast., (Cnlworth, Shaxnbrook, Beds, for Sudboume 
Bdge 26532, bom Dec. 1,1917, calved Jan. 3, 1024, bred by the late Kenneth dark, 
Sudboume, Oxford; a. Henniis Buby 10878> d. Sudboume Belgiavia 24358 by Acton 
Crowfoot 9987. 

1533 B. K.—Tsokas Bbowk & Son, Marham Hall, King's Lynn, for Maxham Jewd B 6. 

Class 195 .—Bed PoU Heifers, bom in 1922. 

1556 L (£16.)—B. B. Htdeb, Langbam HaQ, Blakeney, Norfolk, for Blakeney SEblly 30757, 
bom Aug. 20; a. Sudboume Credo 11489, d. Ickworth MoUy 27882 by Sudboume Com* 
mander 10922. 

1550 n. (£10.) Teouas Brown Sosr, Haxham Hall, King's Lynn, for Mftxhaxn Pasture 
31441, bom Jan. 20 ; a. lilaxham Panther 11412, d. Shardeloes Pauline P 1 26471 by 
David 10974. 

1557 in. (£5.)—A. CABSYU9 SifZXE, Suttou Han, Woodbridge, for White Hm Berry 81874, 
bom Mardi 14, bred by Mis. K. M. Foot, White HUl, Berkhamsted; a. Sudboume Hector 
11224, d. Sudboume Bed Berry 25979 ^ Honington Aldeburgh 3rd 10585. 

1549 IV. (£4.)—P. A. Bayuan, Letheringham Abbey, Wickham mxki^ for Maxham Amazon 
31438, bom Jan. 19, bred by Thomas (Brown & Son, Marham Hall, King's Lynn; a. 
Marbam Dauntless 11031, d. Marham Amber 27125 by Keirlson Surjoise 10880. 

1554 B. N.— Mss. K M. FOOT, White HiU, Berkhamsted, for White BUI Dahlia. 

Class 196.--‘i2e(2 Poll Heifers, bom h, 1923. 

1565 L (£15.) — ^P. A. Bayuan, Letheringham Abbey, Wickham Market, for Falstaff Siella, 
bom Feb. 23, bred by the Ipswich Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd., Ipswich; a. 
Amah Osborne 11539, d. Henham Stella 25680 d^edgrave Boyal 10350. 

1579 n. (£10.)—^A. GabIiYlb Smith, Sutton Hall, woodbridge, for Ashmoor Beny, bom 
Jan. 1; a. Aspall Eros 6th 11875, d. Ashmoor Bertha 28448 by Ashmoor Pearson 11525. 

1561 HL (£5.)—J. P. Abewsxoht, Hatton House, Warwick, for Hay Fay, bom March 11; 

^ '* a. Ashmoor Sic Bichard 11872, d. Hatton Fable 24035 by Acton Hussar 9881. 

1555 17. (£4.)—His Majbsty the Kino, Smidrlngham, Norfolk, for Boyal Hazel, bom Feb. 
20; a. Easton Autocrat 11624, d. Honest Hebe 24685 by Sedgemere Btifus 10227. 

1562 7. (£8.)'-~E. BASSAcnoiJOH, Bamsey Tyird, Ingatestone, for Bamsey Lass, bom April 
7J a. Sudboume Albion 11064, d. Charming Lass 24484 by Bed David 10069. 

1578 H.—Minibtry OS AGBXOUXiTUSB EsTATB, Methwold, Norfolk, for Methwold Dearie. 

Blue AlMoxiB. 

Class 197 .—Albim Brilfi, bom in or before XVlZi, 

1585 L (£15.)—Gaptaie A. V. Melton, Grasmere. Birstwlth, Harrogate, for Bxadboume 
Goalkeepex 2nd, bom Nov. 28, 1921, bred by A. Trafford, Bxadboume, Ashbourne; a. 
Bxadboume Goalkeeper 1st 31, d. Bmdbouihe EHzabeth 168k 

1581 H. (£10.)—Gsoses W. Ass, Pool Field, Loziey, Cttozeter, for Bank Champion, bom 
July 28,1921; a. Bank Baron 1, d. Bank Marion 68. . 

1586 hL (£6 .)—G. B. Moe^, Brown SOU Farm, Buxton, fox Bradbonme IGoaiOcew 31, > 
bred by A. TiaSord, Bradboume, Ashbourne. 

1584 B. T. GsBsmABE, Little Walden Park, Saffron Walden, for ^Destiny. 

Class 198.— AMom, BnUs, bom in 

1591 L (£15,)—Perot Dobson^ Bidgwaxdina, Market Drayton, for Blton Monarch, boxh 
Aug. 24, bred by J. Dakin, Elton, Matiodk; a. Bank Baron X, d. Elton Xdlac 8. 

1594 IL (£10.)—W. H. HoRDCROFT, Holly Grove, Norton-in-Hues. Market Drayton, for 
Beamtone Topper 209, bom Oct. 26, bred by the late D. Eaidley, Beaistone, Market 
Drayton; a. Mountain Wildman85,d.BeaistoneBaehaet2028. 

1595 DL (£5.)-^. B. MORTEN, Brown Farm, Buxton, for PernileB Feariess, bom April . 
28; a. Bradboume Goalkeeper 31, d. Bradboume PrlUGesB 982. 

1590 17. (£4.)—G. H. CAPON, Waterend Hous^ (Wbeathampstead, Herts, for Watexend 
Sixsto^ bom Sept. 14; a. Bradboume GoaUr^per, d, Bzwboume Mohie. 

1589 B. N.—Georob W. A^ Pool Field, Loxley, Cttoxeter, for Bxamshall 

Class 199,—.5 Zu6 Albion Bulls, horn in 1923.^ 

1604 L (£15.)—LT.-Coii. W. E. HARRISON, 03,B., Wychnor Park, Bnrton-on-Treht, for 
Barton (Xreathea^ bom Jan. 31; a. Bradboume Monarch, d. Bradboume Sweetheart. 

1600 n. (£10 .)—C. H. {Capon, Waterend House, Whealhampstead, Herts, for Watoiend 
Chasipion, bom Feb. 10; a. Huidlow Champdon 61, d. Hurdlow 3?rimrose. 

1601 11L(£5 .)—Arnord Giliett, Bidgewood, thprlw, Lancs., for S^ewood Blue Bank, 
bom Aug. 31 > a. England's Glory, d. Bidgewood Bank; 

1602 17. (£4.)—W. E. Glovbb, Bnaiestone, Burtoxt-on-Trent^ for Snaxestone Count, bom 
May 18; a. Mountain Cknmt, d. Snsrestone Duchess. 

1610 Y. (£3.)—BtANPOLis Tory, Charisworth Manor, Blandford, for Chariswcxth Seaxoh« 
h^t, bom Feb. 24 r e- Bank Borneo 19, d. Chariswoith Crinmle 1114. 

less B. N.r-^A. T. GsBENSiiAPB, lAttls Walden Park, Sagcon Wafgen, for Walden Dssfoiy. 

. * Prizes, except Fourth and Filth, ^ven by the Blue Albion Cattle Society. 
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1070 nL (£5.)—7. C. Minopbio, Haulfryn Home Farm, Abetsoch, for Pimi-y^Owalr EOieill^ 
bom Feb. 8, 1923, bred by J. W. Holland, Fnnt-y-Gwair. Abersoch; e. Cim Chamber- 
lain 1908, dS. Punt-y-Gxmir Daffodil 4128 by Baohelyn Twrk 1265. 

1068 IV. (£4.)— Loud Hablech, for Glyn Nymph, bom Dec. 7, 1922; «. Glyn Jargon 1360, 
d. Glyn Kate 4121 by Glyn Boy 1351. 

1062 V. (£3.)—DtNAM Estates Oompant, Llandinam, Mont., for Dinam Angela, bom Jnne 
7,1923; «. Dinam Chief 1618, d. Amble 3877 by Bachellirn Glyndwr 1080. 

1065 B. N.—J. CBOSLAim GRAHA 2 i,^awyd^HalI,;Butliin, for Cim Beauty. 

H. a—1068. a—1064. 


Aberdeen-Angus.. 

Class 143.— AberdemAngua Bulls, bom on or before November 30, 1921. 

1079 I. (US, Champion,^ Champion,* B. N. for Champion,* & B.'N.'Ior ChamplozL^}-—WniiAJC 
T. Gorpslandlng, CransTrick, East Yorks, for Geordie of Goodwood 48285, bom 

Feb. 5, 1920, bred by the Duke of Bichmond and Gordon, K.G., Goodwood; s. Black- 
trlar of Bywell 40870, d. Bose Maiy of Goodwood 59032 by Benedict of Wicken 34077. 

1077 n. (£10.)-~J. J. CBinnAN, Malsemore Bark, Gloucester, for Everdear of Maisemore 
45859, bom Feb. 18,1919 ; «. Evercalm 33167, d. Evergreen 39th 58018 by Black Boy 
of Maisemore 35554. 

1075 m. (£5.)^m Lboeaed Bsassey, Babt., M.F., Apethorpe Hall, Peterborough, for 
Edward of Baxiohie 43304, bom April 16,1917, bred by John A. Grant, Wester Barichie, 
Nigg Station, Boss-ddre ; s. Eupator 30515, d. Erica of Finlarig 4th 52469 by, Eccentric 
of BallindaBoch 80342. 

Class liAj^Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, bom on or between December 1,1921, and 
November ZO, 1922. 

1084 h (£15, B. H. lor Chaa^im,^ & B. H. for Chamidon.*}—V xsooukt AisENPiSB, Dllston, 
Corbrtdge-on-Tyne, for Eleoteicity of Bywell 52341, bom Jan. 12,1922 ; a. Exbert 45895 
d. Ellana 59169 by Pride's Bevlver 83660. 

1083 XL (£10.>*~H.Bi.H. Tbb PnmcE ov Waxes, Duke op Oobhwaxl, K.G., Bdlever Farm, 
Princetown, Devon, for Prince Pnmdfool, bom June 4,1922; «. Evinsdale 43331, d. 
Princess 2ad of Dartmoor 55582 by Bex of Port Lool 86885. 

1085 HL (£5.)^F. Haeold TUBKBUin, Lower House Farm, Uantwit Major, Cardiff, for 
Praakaome 53401, bom March 3, 1922, bred by Brig.-General Lord Saltoun, O.M.G., 
Philoith: f. Beswick 47284, d. Drhnmie's Pride 68122 by Beholder of Ballindalloch 
42886. 

Class 145.— Aberdem^Angus Bulls, bom on or between December 1, 1922, and 
NooerrAer 30, 1923. 

1089 L (£15.)—F. Aeupoeah, Dog Kennel Farm, LUley, Luton, for Explorer of Stagenhoe, 
bora May 1,1923, bred by A. W. Bailey Hawkins, Stagenhoe Bottom Farm, Welwyn; 
a. Evidence of BsuUndalloch 45884, d. Ethinison of Advle 58415 by Prince Benison of 
BaBladalloch 86711. 

1094 IL (£10.)—^Majob Nobman EIennedy, D.S.O., Doonholm, Ayr, for Black Prince of 
Doonholm 54078, bom March 19,1923, bred by the late James Kennedy, Doonholm, Ayr ; 
«. Prince Benson of BaUlndallocb 51308, d. Belonica 58593 by MondeUo 27193. 

1091 HL (£5.)—Sm Leokabd Bbassey. Babt., M.P., Apethorpe Hall, Peterborough, for 
Black Jester 54062, horn Deo. 10, 1922; a. Black Knight of Auchteiaider 45102, d. 
Joanna of Apethorpe 66478 by Eclipse of Ballindalloch 43266. 

1087 IV. (£4)—viscouNZ Aeleedaxe, Dllston, Gorhrldge-on-Tyne, for Gerald of Bywdl 
54929, bom Dec. 19, 1922; a. Placeman of Bywell 48929, d. Grace of Aubbt^arder 
^58067 by Borneo of BaUindaUodbi 29941. 

. 1(^8 B. N^F. HaboIiD Tubnbttll, Lower House Farm, Llantwit Major, Cardiff, for IBSsinore 
<ffIdaniw!L 

Class l^i—Aberdeein,-Avgus Oows or Heifers (in-milh), bom on or before 
November 30, Z921. 

UOl L (US, Champion,* & Champion.^}—J. J. Cbiplae, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for 
Eva 8rd of Maisemore 64828, bom May 26,1919, calved Dec. 23,1923; a. IdyE of Midse- 
more 36219, d. Eve of Maisemore 52161 by Brave Briton of Maisemore 80218. 

n03 XL (£10 .)—Maxob Nobuait Kennedy, D.S.O., Doonhc^ Ayr, for Indora of Doon¬ 
holm 69855, bom Maxbb 8,1921, calved Jan. 1, 1924, bred by the late James Kennedy, 
Doonhoiizi, Ayr; a. Ebelum of Ballindalloch 48249, d. Inula 49159 by MondeUo 27193. 


* Perpetual Silver Gballmge Txoidiy, value One Hundred Guineas, giveu;through the Aber- 
deen-Ai^ Cattle Society, for the best Bull in Classes 143 to 145. 

* CSiampioa Gold Medal given by Breeders of Engliab Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for the 
beat aohnal si the OEpostte sex to that of the animal awarded tiie Champion Gold Medal of 
the Aberdeenf^AngBs Sodety in Ctoaaee 143 to 148. 

* Chamjdon Gold Medal given by the Aberdeen-Anihis Cattle Society for the best animiti 
In Ghtmes 148 to 148. 

Ctoamgl ton ^ Argeotine Al}erdeeD.-Angu8 Association, fbr the 
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1105 m. (£S.)'>-C. W. Sotbk-Whitbitsn, Amport St. H^s, Andover, for Biina oE Coxragh 
62535, bom Dec. 24, 1917, calved Dec. 9, 1923, bred by Captain J. B,. Greer, Cuiragli 
Grange, Xildare; e. Peoler of Gniragb 40168, d. Ema of Coiragh 56514 hy Legion of 
Curragh 33437. 

1100 IV. {£A)~Sm Leonard Brasset, Bart., M.P., Apetborpe Hall, Peterborongh, for 
Perfect Coiragh 67290, bom Jan. 18, 1920, calved Dec. 31, 1923, bred by Captain 
J, B. Greer, Cuiragli Grange, Bildare; e. Legion of Cuirag^ 83437, d. Peace of Curragh 
54500 by Prinoe Pearless of BaUiodalloch 28544. 

H. C.—1X06. 

Class 147.— Aherdem^Angua Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1921, and 
November 30, 1922. 

1109 I. (S15.}—ViscoTiNT A££Enda£E, Dilston, Corbridge-on-Tyne, for Principle of ByweiU 
70992, bom Jan. 2, 1922; a. Prince George of Byw^ 49019, d. Princess of Benton 2nd 
57274 by Prince of Jesters 32404. 

1118 H. (£10.)—J. J. Cridlan, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Jilt 9ih of Maisemore 71428, 
bom Jan. 12,1922 ; a. George B. of BalUndalioch 30611, d. Jilt 8th of Maisemore 66763 
by Prince of Salem 31112. 

1111 HI. (£5.)—SiR Leonard Brassey, Bart., M.F., Apetborpe Hall, Peterborough, for 
Baiakalla 71181, bom March 20,1922 ; «. M Hhabir 47880, d. Butterfly of Acbnagonaln 
64886 by Eventus of Ballindallocb 39581. 

1114 IV. (£4.)~Wzllzam T. EiiGET, Corpslanding, Cranswick, East Yorks, for Enchantress 
of Corpslanding 71581, bom April 3, 1922 ; a. Geordle of Goodward 48285, d. Corpsland¬ 
ing Erica 64491 by Evinco of BaUlndalloch 41555. 

1115 B. N.~Major Horuan Kennedy, D.S.O., Doonholm, Ayr, for Elation of Doonholm. 
H.C.-.1116. 

Class 148.— Aberdeen-Angua Heifera, bom on or between December 1, 1922, and 
November 30, 1923. 

1128 L (£15.)— -Major Norman Kennedy, D.S.O., Doonholzm Ayr, for Bignonia of Doon- 
holm 74403, bom Jan. 4, 1923, bred by tbe late James Kennedy, Doonholm, Ayr; a 
Ebelum of BaUindaUoch 43249, d. Biota of Doonholm 56682 by Mondello 27193. 

1123 n. (£10.)—J. J. Cridlan, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Pride 25th of Maisemore 
73797, bom Dec. 28, 1922 ; a. George B. of BaUindaUoch 80611, d. Pride 2l8t of Maise- 
more 69157 by EvergUt of Maisemore 45868. 

1124:<IXL (£5.)—^WILLIAM T. Eloey, Corpslonding, Cranswick, East Yorks, for Emily of 
OotpslandiDg 73943, born Dec, 1,1922; a. Georme of Goodwood 48285, d. Esme of Corps- 
landing 66982 dtf^Prlnce Toreador 44465. 

1186 IV. (£4.)-^P. Harold Turnbull, Lower House Farm, Uantwit Major, Cardiff, for 
Erica of Llantwit 75340, bom March 21, 1923; a. Watchman of Garvault 51689, d. 
Esta Erica 78309 by Eventoir of BaUindaUoch 36045. 

1132 V. (£3.)—C. W, SovER-WHZTBURN, Amport St. Mary’s, Andover, for Black of 
Amport, bom Dec. 11, 1922; a. Jovial Eric 89863, d. Black B^ of Dalmeny 57130 by 
Heather Hero of Dalmeny 34618. 

1183 B. N.—G. W. Sorer-WHITBURN, for Blaokhitd of Amport 
H. 0.—1118. 

Cup.'—J. J. Crzdlan. 


Dun and Belted Galloways. 

Class 151. — BdUd Qalloway Bulla, bom m or before November 30, 1923.^ 

1143 t (£15.)--Tbb MiRQUZB ob^IBute. K.T., Craigeach, Kirkcowi, for Mochmm Boyal 
Beeoid 61 B, bom in March, 1919, bred by Bobert Graham, Auchen^^el, Twynhohn ; 
a. Mark Champion 55B, d. Mark Eazmy 2X1B by Legaos^ 

1144 IL (£10.)—^M^ DE Montoeon, EastSngton HaU, upton-on-Sevem, for Easiington 
Knookbrex Pirate SOB, bom Jan. 27, 1920, bred by Mies. Brown, Knockbrex, Kkkcud- 
b^ht; a. Knookb^ Viking SOB, d. Gaxtmore Sonsie 1463 by Boretand Boyal Blend 

Class lB2*^Belted QaUomy Cowa or Heifera {in-miLh), bom on or before 
November 30, 1921. 

1147 X. (£15.)—The Marquis or Bute, K,T., Craigeach, Kirkoowan, for Muamm 

Minnie 236B, bom Feb. 18,1921, calved .Nov. 10, 1923; a. Mocbrum Boyal Becord 
61B, d. Modhrum Gip 242B. . 

1148 H, <£L0.)—^Miss DE Montoeon, Eastingtpn HaU, TJpton-on-Sevem, lor Eastington 
Whin 142B, bom in,May,_19l9, calved Feb. 24,1924,>reeder unkimwsu 

^ Silver Challenge Cup, value £25, given throng the EngUsh Aberdeen-AnguB Cattle 
Asaoelattoii for the most points awarded in a .eomhisai^on of entriee In Oaases 143 to .148. 
on the basis of: Four points for a First Prize, three points lor a Second Prize, two points 
for a Third Prize, one pmnt for a Beserye, two pointB for a Champtone^, and one pointfor a 
Beser?^ for a Championship. ' 

* Prizes: ^ 30un and Belted GaUoway Cattle Breeto’ Associatton. 
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Galloways. 

Class 158. —Galloway BulUt bom on or before November 30, 1923. 

1153 Z. (£15.)—JOH^ CUNNINGHAU, Tarbreoch. Dalbeattie, lor Sapphire 12268, bom May 4, 
1914, bred by Thomas Biggar and Sons, Chapelton, Dalbeattie; a. Pure Gem 11356, 
d. lizzie 2nd of Chapelton 19464 by Lord William 7108. 

1157 n. (£10 .)—John Soott, Drumhnmphry, by Dalbeattie, for Dmmhnmphxy Petfectioii 
14900, bom Jnne 2, 1921; a. Cashier of Tarbreoch 13429, d. Baby of Dnunhompbry 
21115 by Othello of XUquhanlty 8469. 

Class 154. —Galloway Cows or Heifers (in~milk)^ bom on or before November 30, 

1921. 

1159 L (£15.)—John Ohnningeah, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, for Tarbreoch Bine Bell 3id 
26883, bom May 26,1919, calved Feb. 16, 1924; a. Sapphire 12268, d. Tarbreoch Blue 
BeU 22589 by Tarbreoch Chief 10883. 

Class 155. —Galloway Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1921, and 
November 30, 1922. 

1165 I. (£15.)—John Cttnninghah;, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, for May Qaeen STth Tarbreoch 
28457, bom Feb. 5, 1922; a. Sir Digby 2nd of Grai^eston 14155, d. May Queen 21st 
of Tarbreoch 27470 by Sapphire 12268. 

Class 156. —Galloway Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1922, and 
November 30, 1923,^ 

1171 I. (£15.)—John Ohnninghau, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, for Tarbreoch Blue BeU 6ih 
29002, bom Jan. 10, 1923 ; a. Six Digby 2nd of Graigneston 14155, d. Tarbreoch Blue 
Bell 3rd 26883 by Sapphire 12268. 

1172 IL (£10.)—John Chnninghase, for Tarbreoch Dora 24th 29001, bom Jan. 6, 1923 ; a. 
Sir Digby 2nd of Graigneston 14155, d. Tarbreoch Lena 3rd 26879 by Sapphire 12268. 

1175 in. <1K.)—John Scott, Drumhumphry, by Dalbeattie, for Draxuhumpl^ Joy 29350, 
bom Dec. 3, 1922; a. Cashier of Tarbreoch 18429, d. Drumhumphry Gertie 6th 28274 
by Hopewell of Morrington 11933. 


Park Cattle. 

Class 157.—Pari FoUed or Homed Bulls, bom in or before 1923. 

1178 1. (£15.)— ^Majob Q. £. Gobnet, Bawd^well Hall, Norfolk, for Bawdeswell Courtier 
169, bom June 16, 1922, bred by Buxton and Blrkbeck, Bolwick; a. Bawdeswell Elk 
111 , d. Bawdeswell Coronet 180 by Kelmarsh Monarch. 

1177 IL (£10.)— The Duke of Bedford, H.G., Woburn Abbey, Beds, for Woburn Perfec¬ 
tion 9th, bom March 27, 1923; a. Woburn Perfection 2nd 89, d. Woburn Buckin^am 
6 tk 482 by No. 4 Chartley BuU. 

1176 m. (£5,)— The Duke of Bedford, K.G., for Woburn Matthias Snd, bom April 26 
1923; a. Faygate Matthias 71, d. Wohum Buckingham 11th by Woburn Perfection 33. 


Dairy Shorthorns. 

Class 159. —Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1921. 

1183 I, (£15, Ss Champion,*)— The Earl of Bessbobotoh, Bessborough, Piltown, Co. Kil* 
keony, for Bessborough Folonius 140959, roan, bom Nov. 10, 1917[: a. Bessborou^ 
Nestor 135121, d. Bessborough Blonde 15th by Keir Goldfinder 99249. 

1195 n. (£10, & B. K. fOr Clhampion.*)— Lt.-Qo£. W. M. Pryor, D.S.O., Weston, Stevenage, 
for Lannock Hero 173240, red and little white, bom May 2, 1921: a. Creme de Meuthe 
119683, d. Betty 24th by Cranford Eegulator 1X9677. 

1198 m. (£5.)—B.0BSRT N. Tort, Anderson, Blaudford, for Eeimscott Goniuror 8rd 137269, 
roan, bom June 12, 1916, bred by E. W. Hobbs and Sons, Xelmscott, Lechlade ; a. 
Eeimscott Acrobat 4th 126217, d. Helpmate 15th by Eeimscott Tarquln 105853. 

1194 IV. (£4.)—T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for Eeimscott Con- 
inror 28th 166774, roan, bom July 7th, 1919, bred by R. W. Hobbs and Sons, Eeimscott, 
Lechlade; a. Eeimscott Acrobat 4th 126217, d. Sybil 18th by Royal Proctor 110029. 

1192 V; (£8.)— F, S. Francis, WlUdn Throop, Templecombe, Somerset, for Colescombe 
Dolphin 170433, roan, bom May 24, 1921, bred by W. G. Millar, Bampton, Oxon: a. 
Enowsley Dolphin 137428, d. Combebank Coral by Foundation Stone 105524. 

1185 R. H.—^T. E. Clares, Ghallan Hall, Silverdale, Lancs, for Le^k Rosemary’s HeSr. 

H. 0<*~~1184,1197. 


* Prizes given by the Galloway Cattle Society. 

* Ohamidon Prize of £10 given by tiie Dairy Shorthorn Association, for the best Bull In 
Classes 159 to 163. 
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Class 160 .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulla, bom in 1922. 

1210 I. (£15.)— Fkbd. T. Fisher, Lee Farm, Pinkneys Green, Maidenhead, for Edmscott 
Imperialist 71st 182006, light roan, bom May 13, bred by E. W. Hobbs and Sons, Helms- 
cott, Lechlade; s. Crgme de Menthe 110688, d. Primula 121st by Eoyal Hampton 11th 
96008. 

1207 n. (£10 .)—Captaih P. D. a. CotTRTBNAY, Overmere, Burnham-on-Sea, for Conjuror 
2nd 179788, roan, bom May 23, bred by G. D. Hibberd, Corfe Mullen, Wimborne, Dorset; 
a. Xelmscott Conjuror 3rd 137269, d. Damory Barrington Duchess 4th by Faithful Knight 

1226 HL (£5.)— The Ditke ov Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Dictator 180520, roan, bom June 4; s. Cherry Ben 147869, d. Alveley Object 5th 
by Walnut Captain 128710. 

1208 IV. (£4.)— Mrs. J. E. Ellis, Wrea Head Farm, Scalby, Scarborough, for Fairy Count 
2nd 180702, red roan, born Feb. 17, bred by T. J. Tuton, Camerton Hall, Birstwick, 
Hull; s. Brandsby's Eoyal Prince 154223, d. Keyingham Fairy 6th 8612 by Grandee 
115670. 

1220 V. (£3.)—J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Aldenham Match¬ 
less Joe 177681, red and little white, bom May 30; a. Cantab Jocelyn’s Armistice 147744, 
d. Xewlands Dainty 6th by Mayflower Boy 116518. 

1200 B. N.—Sm John Anderson, Bart., Harrold Priory, Bedford, for Champion Duke. 

1226, 1317, 1341 B.^. for Cnp.^—T he Duke of West^nster, G.O.V.O., D.S.O., for Eaton 
Dictator, Eaton Bed Bose 2nd and Monkhill Duchess Srd. 

H. C.—1224. C.—1206, 1209,1214. 


Class 161 .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulla, bom on or between"January 1 and March 31, 

1923. 

1230 L (£16.)— Thomas and Stanley Braithwaite, Firidgrove, 'Bitton, Glos, for Field- 
grove Comuror 8th, red and little white, bom Feb. 3; a. Kelmscott Conjuror 36th 164373, 
a. Valentine 25th(Vol. 58, p. 886) by Daisy Ingram 105184. 

1242 n. (£10.)— J. M. Striohland, Bainesse, Catterick, for Bainesse Lord Broadhooks 4ih, 
red and little white, bom Feb. 8; «. Brandsby’s Aristocrat 5th 169449, d. Brandsby’s 
Lady Broadhooks 6th (Vol. 65, p. 1130) by Welcome Guest 140083. 

1237 m. (£5.) —G. W. ISHERWOOD, Edge Fold and Lower House Farms, Entwistle, Bolton, 
for Lon^bills Lord Bufus, dark red, bom Feb. 3, bred by E. A. Smith, Longhllls, Lin- 
. coin; a. Babiaham Lord Price 140574, d. Longhllls Moonstone (VoL 62, p. 1095) by 
Dnke of Darlington 115163. 

1232 17. (£4.)—H. A. BROWN, Croft House, Grendon, Aiherstone, for Grendon Watercress, 
roan, bom Jan. 16 ; a, Grendon Btextebeest 163776, d. Grendon Cressida (Vol. 65, p. 
632) by Lord Hott^ham 116317. 

1235 V. (£3.)—F. S. Francis, Wilkins Throop, Templeoombe, Somerset, for Anderson Bates 
4th, red, bom March 8, bred by E. H. Tory, Anderson, Blandford; a, Anderson Price¬ 
less Bates 160742, d. Solo 101st 4048 by Kelmscott Juggler 116052. 

1244 B. N.—Major S. P. Yates, Broughton Grange, Banbury, for Sorbzook Premier. 

1232, 1296, 1344 Oup.^—H. A. BROWN, for Grendon Watercress, Lady Winsonia 2nd and 
Grendon Cress. 

H. a—1239. 


Class 163 .—Dairy Shorthorn BuUa, bom on or between April 1 and June 30, 

1923.* 

1263 X. (£15.)— Alfred Palmer, Wokefleld Park, Mortimer, Berks, for Wokefield Gover- 
nour, roan, bom May 23; a. Wokefleld Advocate 160465, d. Longhllls Greeting (Vol. 
60, p. 1072) by Babraham Hobleman 101326. 

1253 XL (£10.)—A. Boss Fielding, The Leasowes, HUderstone, Stone, Staffs, for BQIIder- 
stone Victor 2nd, roan, bom April 24 ; «. Carleton Style 147781, d. Dalhy Vittoria 36166 
bgCzar 130499/ 

1267 m. (£5.)—J. M. Striohland, Bainesse, Catterick, for Bainesse Boyel Prince 6th, roan, 
bom May 6; s. Brandsby's Aristocrat 5th 169449, d. Brandsby's Princess Eoyal 4th 
8099 by Champion Premier 141495. 

1272 IV. (£4.)— Sir Gilbert A. H. Wills, Bart., Batsford Park, Moretomin-Maish, for 
Batsfoid Popcorn, roan, bom May 15; a. Thomby Pioneer 133922, d. Duchess of Corn- 
hill 15th (Vol. 65, p. 1151) by Gamford Eecorder 125646. 

1261 7. (£3.)—J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Aldenham Marvel 
2nd, roan, bom April 14; a. Cotlands Waterloo Duke 6th 165058, d. Lady MolUe (Vol; 
65, p. 793) by Danger Sigxud 108337. 

1247 XL H.— Denis Aldridge, Sketchley Hall Farm, Hlzuddey, for Wild Eyes Count 
H. C.~1245,1246,1257,1262,1273. C.—1256,1259,1264. 


' ffilver Challenge Cup, value 100 Guineas, given thioucdt the Dairy Shorthorn Association, 
for the best group of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers In dasses 159 to 167« Two at least 
of tibe animals must have been bred by the Exhibitor. . 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association. 
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Class 163 .—Dairy Shorthorn Bulls^ bom cm or between July 1 and December 31 

1923. 

1290 1. (£L5.)~-Sia GiXBEBS A. H. WtCLS, Bart., Batsford Park, Moreton-ln-Max^ for 
Batsfoid Manager, roan, born Oct. 2; a. Thomby Prime Minister 107526, d. Queen 
Marion 9414 by Gold Flake 142691. 

1275 n. (£10 .)—Denis Axoridge, Sketcdjley Hall Farm, Hinckley, for Bight Boyal, bom 
Sept. 2; 8. Count Bubio 162508, d. Watercrook Hylda 2nd 5859 by Merry Prince 137985. 

1276 m. (£5.)— Denis Aldridge, for Vain Man, dark roan, bom Sept. 7; s,. Kelmscott 
Dreadnought 21st 156806, d. Vain Lucy 6th 10875 by Benedict's Pride 111013. 

1291 IV. (£4.)—Major S. P. Yates, Broughton Grange, Banbury, for Sorbiook daience, 
roan, bom Sept. 30; a. Foggathoj^Pe Premier 163306, d. Clara's Beauty (Vol. 65, p. 
685) by Spency Yet 133719. 

1287 V. <£3.)— Bobert N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Anderson Dairyman, roan, bom 
Oct. 2; a. Bainesse Dairyman 2nd 168657, d. Bidge Bosedale (Vol. 65, p. 672) by Bidge 
Chief 127710. 

1280 B. N.—F. S. Francis, Wilkin Throop, Templecombe, Somerset, for Throop Kottingham. 
H. C.—1285. C.—1284,1286. 


Class 164 .—Dairy Shorthorn Cows (in-mUk), bom in or before 1917.^ 

1296 L (£15, & Champion.*)—H. A. Brown, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone, for Lady 
Wlniroida 2nd (Vcd. 63, p. 1259), red and little white, bom Feb. 12, 1916, calved May 
28, 1924, bred by T. W. Workman, The Beeches, Carleton, Carlisle; a. Walby Star 
128699, d. Lady Windsor 29th by Bri^t Minican 104872. 

1300 n. (£10.)—A. B. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston, for Combebank lohnby 5877, 
red roan, bom May 9,1917, calved June 14,1924, bred by B. L.Mond, Sevenoaks, Bent; 
a. Foundation Stone 105624, d. Johnby Bose 10th by Bouncing Boy 94395. 

1298 DL (£5.)—Denis Aldbzdoe, Sketchley Hall Farm, Hinckley, for Daisy Qoeen (Vbl. 62, 
p. 961), r^ and white, bom Jtdy 10,1915, calved June 17, 1924, bred by J. Moffat, 
Bendal; a. Lord Hottlngtiam 116317, d. Daisy Belle 12th by Grove Minstrel 

1317 IV. (£4.)— The Dure of WEsnoNSTEB, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Baton Bose 2nd (Vot 64, p. 1371), roan, horn Feh. 19,1917, calved June 22,1924; 
a. Leek Conluror 12U42, d. Bed Bose 6th by Wdlbom 107459. 

1296 V. (£3.)— ^Lt.-Col. Viscount Feilding, Hewnham Paddox, Bugby, for Waiercrook 
; Cowuip (Vbl. 63, p. 1016), white, bom Deo. 1, 1916, calved June 5, 1924, bred by J. 
Moffai^ Spital, Bendal; a. Proud Prince 127480, d. Cowslip 12th by Prince Gongora 
81909. 

1292 B. H.— Denis Aldridge, Sketchley Hall Farm, Hinckley, for Bridget’s Daisy 3td. 

1292,1293,1823 Cup.*— DENIS ALDRIDGE, for Bridget’s Daisy 3rd. Daisy Queen and Marion’s 
Beauty. 

1317,1341, 1363 B. H. for Cup.®— The Duke or Westminster, G.O.V,0., D.S.O., for Baton 
Bed Bose 2nd, MonkbiU Dnobess 8rd and Caton Jenny Gift. 

H. 0.—1299. 0.—1297,1315. 


Glass 165. — Dairy Shorthorn Cows {m-milk), bom in 1918 or 1919. 

1332 L (£15.)—^T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for Comdy Maid 4th 
9505, red and little white, bom Oct. 8,1919, calved June 19,1924, bred by T. W. Work* 
man, The Beeches, Carleton, Carlisle; a. Wedgewood 146240, d. Comely Maid by Mores- 
dale Masterpiece 109460. 

1823 n. (£10.)— ^Denis Aldridge, Sketchley Hall Farm, Hinckley, for Marion’s Beauty 
(VoL 65, p. 972), red and white, bom Oct. 18, 1918, calved June 23, 1924, bred by J. 
Moffat, Spital, Benda!; a. Buler 133885, d. Beauty by Loyalist 112383. 

1841 HL (£5.)—The Duee of Westminster, G.C.y.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Moukhill Duchess 8rd 7107, roan, bom Jan. 14, 1919, calvM June 15, 1924, bred by 
John Bickerhy, Monkhill, Buigh-by-Sands, Carlisle; a. Carleton Dairy King 141439, 
d. Duchess of Armathwaite 14th by Lancaster 109107. 

1336 IV. (£4.)— Lt.-Ool. B. and Mrs, M. Mostyn-Owen, Woodhouse, Oswestry, for Bosette 
Prim 4tb 8217, red and little white, horn Feb. 17,1919, calved May 26, 1924, bred by 
W. Taylor, Syke Side, Soulby, Hirkby Stephen; a. Boyal Stockman 145183, d. Bosette 
. Prim ^ Manoion Robin 112446. 

1329 V. (£B) — ^T. E. CLARKE, ClhaUan Hall, Silverdale, Lancs, for Plaspower Bosebud (Vol. 
§5, p. 770), roan, bom Aug. 16, 1918, calved May 26, 1924, bred by Mrs. FitzHugb, 
Plas Power, Wrexham; a. White Heather 140132, d. Plaspower Bose by Admiral 118457. 

1335 B. H.— Lt.-Col. B. and MRS. M. Mostyn-Owen, for Apley Brood X3rklevingtoa. 




« Champion Prise of £10 given by the Shorthorn Society, for the best Cow or Heifer in 
Gasses I6i4 to 167. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the lE^der of the 
Champion Dairy Shorthorn Cow. 

for the bMfe group^af^^eCOTsw^^ahn Shoithora Asso^tion, 
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Class 1$6.— Ddiry Skyrthorn Cows {in-miLh)^ bom in 1920. 

1367 I. (£15, & B. N. fot (lha 3 npion.^)~~MAJOB S. F. Yates, Broughton Grange, Banbury, 
for Sofbro(A Foggaihocpe 20122, red and little white, bom May 13, calved May 21,1924; 
$, Freshute Barrington 144502, d. Loob^h Foggathorpe 5th by Loobagh Duke 126555. 

1857 XL (£10.)—^. PiBEPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for LonghiSs Belle 
Snd 18128, red and little white, bom Jan. 13, calved June 7, 1924, bred by B. A. Smith, 
Longhills, Lincoln; «. Oxford Bridegroom 121914, d. Longhills Belle by Duke of Dar- 
liMton 115168. 

1863 in. (£5.)—The Duse op Westminster, a.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hali, Chester, for 
Eaton Jeosa Gift 19456, roan, bom Apzil 10, calved June 14, 1924; a. Carleton Style 
147781, d. Favourite Jenny Gift by Diamond Gift 125181. 

1844 IV. (£4.)— H. A. Brown, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone, for Geendon Ciress 10738, 
roan, bom May 4, 1920, calved May 24, 1924; a. Lord Kottdngham 116817, d, Gressida 
42nd by Dairy Ingram 105184. 

1360 V. (£8.) —J. G. FeeIi, Peover Hall, Over Feover, Hnutsford, for Backwood Seraphina 
19514. red and little white, bom June 5, calved June 8,1924, bred by W. E. Whineray, 
Leighton Court, Heston; a. Freshute Herald 151132, d, Leazow Seraphina 3rd by Main- 
sprmg 109310. 

1852 B. N.—G. F. GOLDEN, Eaglesfleld, Leire, Bugby, for Lady Doreen 4ih. 

C.—1845,1861,1862. 

Class 167.— Dairy Shorthorn Heifers (in-milk), bom in 1921. 

1877 L (£16.)~G. F. Golden, Eaglesfleld, Leire, Bugby, for Lady Doreen 6th 24332, red 
and little white, bom Feb. 18, calved May 22, 1924 ; a. Lord Leicester 2nd 157378, d, 
Dorcas by Conjuror 91810. 

1383 n. (£10.) — ^T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for DaShesa of Bozeat 
12th 21420, roan, bom Jan. 202Galved May 6, 1924, bred by John Britten, Bozeat Manor, 
Wellingborough; a. Loobagh Beau 8rd 143635, d. Grand Duchess by Double Barrington 
115091. 

1373 me. (£5.)—^A. B. FiSE, Holme Mead, Hutton, Freston, for BTaiBipg Waterloo 2nd 23990, 
roan, bom Aug. 24, calved May 28,1924, bred by I. H. and T. Forster, West View, Allan- 
daie; a. Haining Prince 156282, d. Haining Waterloo by Moppy's CSiampion 144066. 

1375 IV. (£4.)—^Mrs. Fxtz Hugs, Flas Power, Wresdiam, for namower Darlington 23883, 
white, bom Sept. 22, calved May 10,1924; a. Colescombe Bing John 154899, a. Heathen- 
den Darlington by Freshute Waterloo 138520. 

1387 V. (£S.)--5/p.-Col, B. and Mrs. M. Mostyn-Owbn, Woodhouse, Oswestnr, for Olive 
. Leaf 45fh 31825, roan, bom March 31, calved May 12,1924, bred by C. C. L. Williams, 

. Llanrumney Hail, Cardiff; a. Prince Failful 161204, d. Olive Leaf S9th by Uanrumney 
Wild King 121202. 

1386 B. ITerpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Bockley Barrington 
Joan. 

Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorthorns. 

Class 168.— Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorihorn Gaws [inrmUk), bom in or. before 1918, 

1406 I. (£15.)—J. L. Shibkby, Silverton, Woughton, Bletcbley, for Maisle 2nd, roan, age 
and breeder unknown, calved May 23,1924. ^ , 

1403 IL (£10.)'—H. A. BROWN, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone, for XsaheBe^ roan, bom 
Feb. 18,1918, calved Apm 7,1924; a. Barrington Snowstorm 2Dd 124184, d. Festive 
Prince. 

1399 m. (£5.)—Missss M. and E. Balpour, Hew Bells, Hanley, Suffolk, for Poppy, dark 
red, bom in 1917, calved Feb. 23,1924. breeder unknown. 

1404 XV. (£4.)— Thomas Hatton, Anstey Pastures, Leicester, for FbOy, roan, age unknown, 
calved Hov. 14,1923, bred by G. A. Frotheroe, Bepton, Derby. 

Class 169.— Non-Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers (inmUh), bom in 

or after 1919.* 

1409 L (£15.)—J. Fibrpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford, for Empress 8ih 1614, 
roan, bom March 10,1919, calved June 4,1924, bred by J. Almond, Bucluey Hill Farm, 
Sefton, Liverpool; a. Hawkrlgg Prince 1368S2, d. Empress 149. 

Lincolnshire Red Shorthoms. 

Class 170. —Linoohshire Hed Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1921. 

1412 L (£15, & Champion.*)— Bobbbt Moss, Hallgatea, Cropston, Leicester, for Soignee 
Fashion 14879, bom Dec. 22,1918, bred by Alfred Lewie, Westacre. Horfolk;. a. EUdng- 
ton Hercules 3rd 13432, d. Soignee Ho. 30. 

* Champion Prize of £10 idven by the Shortbom Society, for the best Cow or Heifer in 

Classes 164 to 167. A Silver Medal is given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder of the. 

Champion Dairy Shorthorn Cow. 

* Frizes given by the Dairy Shorthorn AssociattoiL 

* Ohai^Ioh Silver Cup, value £10, given by the Lineolnshire Bed Shorthorn Assodation for 
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1410 n. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.»)—R owland F. Attbrbt, Weybridge, Ellington, Hunts, 
for ]^znington 'W^bii^e 18674, bom March 22,1921, bred by George Harris, Kirmlng- 
ton, Ulceby; s. Halltogton Ascent 15487, d. Pendley Yarborough Ruby 2nd by Salt* 
fleet Marshman 4958. 

1411 UL (£5.)—^Alfred Lewis, Soignde, Westacre, Ring’s Lynn, for Stmbby Croston 6th 

18050, bom July 20, 1920, bred by Farrow & Sons, Stmbby Manor, Alford; e. 

Stmbby Oroxton Ruby 33rd 14933, d. Lady Cardifi 9th by Strubby Nonpareil Bonus 
8552. 

Class 171.— J^ncolnshire Bed STiorthom BulUt bom in 1922. 

1416 L (£15.)-~His Majesty the Ring, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Wdlfeiton Majestic 
19057, bom May 16, bred by T. H. B. Freshney, Worlaby, Brigg; s, Scampton Quality 
11912, d. Scampton May by Anderby Pilot 5793. 

Class 172. —Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1923. 

1420 L <£1$.)-~J. T. Cos, Foston Hall, Leicester, for Foston Itictator, bom April 10, bred 
^ W. and J. Brown, Hagnaby House, Alford; a. Ring Majestic 15572, d. Hagnaby 
"violet No. 4 ^ Thimbleby Marshman 12th 12060. 

1419 n. (£10.)— u. G. Glaree, Forest View, Hinckley, for Forest Lord 18497, bom May 15; 
8, Sturton Atlas 17007, d. "Wykin Diamond by "Wykin Polar Star 15080. 

Class 178. —LmcdThshire Bed Shorthorn Qoms or Heifers (in-milk), bom m or 

before 1921. 

1426 L (£15.)—H. G. CtiARKB, Forest View, Hinckley, for Blston Rosebud (Vol, 29, p. 317), 
bom Aug. 19,1919, calved Nov. 4, 1923, bred by P. Dyer Son, Blston, BiUesdon, 
Leicester; a. Elkin^^ Guardian 20th 14454, d. by St; Leger*s Premier 17928. 

Class 174.— Lincolnshire Bed Shor&iom Cows or Heifers bom in or 

before 1921, showing fAe besd milking properties,^ 

1434 1. (£15, & Gbampion.*)— Stanley Blundell, Bendish House, Welwyn, Herts, for 
Bendish Ada Stii (V6I. 24, p. 316), bom Deo. 7,1917, calved June 7, 1924; a. Ring of 
the Burtons 1002u, d. BendiBh Ada 2nd by Bracebridge Prince 2nd 7364. 

1436 n. (£10, & R. N. for Champion.^}—J. O. Burghnall, The Manor House, Aston Flam- 
ville, Hinckley, fOr Flamrille Dairying 127th (VoL 26, p. 315), bom Feb. 28, 1917, 
calved May 23,1024 ; «* Worlaby 68th 10402, d. by Norton Ruby 6232. 

1447 HL (£5.)— Lt.-C!ol. Sir Archibald Weigall, R.C.M.G., Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for 
Lan^o:^ Polly Sth (Vol. 21, p. 336), bom in Sept., 1914, calved April 20, 1924, bred by 
W. Reading & Sons, {Rectory Farm, Langford, Rechdale; a. Burton Gay Boy 8842, 
d. Luigford Polly 3rd mt Burton Langford 7404. 

.1438 IV. (£4.)*~J, T. Cos, Foston BEall, Leicester, for Foston No. 18, bom In March, 1917, 
calved May 5, 1924: s. Eastover Challenger (108520), d. by Wiston Blood Red 8685. 

1448 7. (£3.)—Lt.-Gol. Sir Archibald Weigall, R.C.M.G., for Sibsey Bose (Vol. 28, p. 
484), bom Sept. 4,1913, calved June 7, 1924, bred by A. H. Newton, Sibsey, Boston, 
Lincolnshire; s, Ckoft Somerby Gem 7436, d. by Thornton Hairy 5695. 

1435 R* N.— Stanley Blitndell, for Bendish Charm 4th. 

Class 175. —Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers, horn in 1922. 

1449 I. (Sib, & Champion.^)— His Majesty the Ring, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Wolferton 
Beanty (Vol. 29, p. 238), bom Jan. 30; «. Scampton Quality 11912, d. Thurlaston Beauty 
by Pendley Result 13748. 

1459 IL (£10.)— Lt.'Gol. Sir Archibald weigall, R.C.M.(^ Petwood, Woodhall Spa, for 
Petwood Jessica 3rd (Vol. 29, p. 526), bom Sept. 8; a. RJimington Quality 3rd 16609, 
d. Petwood Jessica 2nd by Stixwould Prince 12936. 

1455 HL (£5.) — ^Misses E. M. and S. M. Granthah, The Rookery, West Real, SpUsby, for 
Real Pearl (Vol. 29, p. 880), bom May 9; Pendley Harold 14757, d. Real Favourite 
13th by Real Rollo 6925. 

1450 IV. (£4.)—J. BotiRNE, Bonby Manor, Brigg, for Bonby Carr Rosie 13ih (VoL 29, p. 
281), bom Feb. 25 ; a. Lincoln Duke 15620, d. by Groxton Ruby 25th 8931. 

1456 R, N.— Alfred Lewis, Soignde, Westacre, Ring’s Lynn, for Soignee No. 207. 

Class 176. —Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1923. 

1466 L (£15, R. N. for Champion.*)—0. de Paravtoini, Birkholme Manor, Corby, Grant¬ 
ham, for Beacon Hill Fatinui, bom Jan. 7; a. Beacon BUll Dago 16082, d. Beacon Hill 
Fanny (Vol. 27, p. 648) by Bloxholme Jumbo 10493. 


z Ghamnion Silver (hip, value £10, given by the lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association for 
the best BuIL 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association. 

* Chamidon Silver Gap, value £10, given by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association 
for the best Female of the Dairy type. 

* (Champion Silver Cup, value £10, given by the linccdnshire Red Shorthorn Association 
for the best Female other than Dairy type. 
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1461 XL (filO.)—^RowLiLBD F. Attbiiby, Weybridge, SUington, Hunts, for Petwood Rosebud, 
bom M^h 26, bred by Lt.-Gol. Sir A. Weig^, Fetwo(ra, Woodb^ Spa; «. Retford 
Dairyman 16814, d. Bisby Bose 8th (Vol. 26, p. 206) by Bonby Emperor 6598. 

1465 XH. (£5.)—Chables Behbridob, Walcott, Lincoln, for Anwick No. 18, bom June 7; 
a. Scampton Vici 16896, d. Bennlworth Anwick (Vol. 23, p. 282) by Eeddington Comet 
3443. 

1460 IV. (£4.)—His Majesty the XiNa, Sandringbam, Norfolk, for Wolferion Xreasuxe 
2n4 bom March 23; «. Wolferton Prince 15059, d. Pendley Treasure (Vol. 24, p. 452) 
by Croxton Buby 33rd 8939. 

1464 V* (£3.)—Ohaeies Bbmbeidgb, for Anwick No. 18, bom June 4 ; a. Scampton Vicl 
16896, d. Anwick Rosebud (Vol. 26, p. 283) by Beacon Hill Tommy 13190. 

1467 B. N.— ^T. Dyeb & Soy, lUston, Billesdon, Leicestershire, for Hagnaby Marigold. 


Devozus. 

Class 177.— Devon Bulls, bom m or before 1922. 

1475 I. (£16, ft B. N. for Champion.^)— -Ohaeles Mobbis, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans, and 
Bishop’s Lydeard, for Exghfield Nobleman 11912, bom Jan. 26,1922 ; a. Highfleld Gem 
2nd 9329, d. Noithmoor Gipsy 2nd 32455 by Gotten Prince 2nd 8070. 

Glass 178.— Devon BuUa, bom in 1923. 

1477 L (£15, ft Champion.')— Chables Mobbis, Hi^eld Hall, St. Albans and Bishop’s 
Lydeard, for Highfleld Ringleader, bom Jan. 23; a. Highfleld Gem 2nd 9329, d. North- 
moor Cherry 31554 by Gotton Prince 2nd 8070. 

Class 179.— Devon Cows or Heifers (in~milk), bom in or before 1921. 

1479 L (£15.)— Chables Mobbis, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans and Bishop’s Lydeard, for 
Highflleld Lo^e 8rd 83158, bom Peb. IS, 1920, calved Jan. 18, 1924; a. Highfleld Gauge 
9689, d. Highfleld Lottie 27769 by Longforth Mailbag 7439. 

1480 XX. (£10.)— Chables Mobbis, for Highfleld Yendell Beauty 33173, bom June 14, 1920, 
calved March 8,1924; a. Highfleld Gem 2nd 9329, d. Beaul^ 5th 28861 by Cutsey Gordon 
8004. 

Class 181.— Devon Heifers, born in 1922. 

1484 I. (£15, ft Champion.*}— Charles Morris, Highfleld HaU and Bishop’s Lydeard, for 
Highfleld Cherry 2^ 35224, bom Jan. 30; a. Highfleld Gem 2nd 9329, d. Northmoor 
Cherry 31554 by Gotton Prince 2nd 8070. 

Class 182.— Heifers, bom in 1923. 

1487 L (£15, ft B. N. for Champion.*)— E. G. Tbiogol, Wood Farm, Tiddington, Bridgwater, 
for Tiddington Plum, horn April 24 ; a. All Bight 10832, d.. Brunty 24050 by Don Juan 
4965. 

1486 XL (£10.)— Charles Mobbis, Highfleld Hall, St. Albans, and Bishop’s Lyd^d, for 
mghfleU Fable 9th 36161, bom Jan. 1 ; a. Highfleld Reminder 3rd. 11069, d, Highfleld 
Fable 2nd 29394 by Highfleld General 8105. 


South. Devons. 

Class 183 .—South Devon Bulls, born in or before 1922. 

1489 L (£15.)—CiPiAZY J. T. COBYXOY, PentlUie Castle, St. Mellion, Cornwall, for Mothe- 
oombe Mninriftn 7245, bom Jan. 29,1917, bred by J. M. Wroth, Combe, Holbeton» Ply¬ 
mouth ; a. Brownstone Laddie 4774, d. Kitty 11346 by Merafleld Paymaster 3491. 


Longhorns. 

Class 188 .—Longhorn Bulls, bom m or before 1923. 

1502 L (£15.)—W. E. Swinnebtoh, Manor House, Over Whitacre, ^xiningham, for SUvidtudl 
Ccmau^ red and white, bom March 14,1923; a. Whitacre Congueior 844, d. Stlvlcfaall 
Gladeyes (Vol. 10, p. 24) by Bastwell Eveno 664. 


I Champion Prize of £1010a. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders* Society for the best Bull 
in Cflas^ 177 and 178, entered or eligible for entry in the Devon Herd Book, 

* Champion Ptize of £10 lOa. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the best Cow 
^ Heifer m OUisses 179 to 182, enter^ or eligible for entry in the Devon Herd Book. 
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Glass 189 .—Lmghofrn Cows or Heifers (in-milh), bom in or before 1921. 

1504 I. (£15.)—J. W. SwiNifERT 0 X-WEST 02 f,‘ Over Whltacre House, Birmingham, lor CopicL 
(VoL 11, p. 16), red, hrindle and white, bom Feb. 17,1917, calved Dec. 28, 1923, bred 
by F. J. Mayo, Friar Waddon, Dorchester; a, Eastwell Elector 656, d. Carnation by 
Lord Waddon 596. 

Class 190 .—LongJutm Heifers, bom in 1922 or 1923.^ 

1505 L (£15.)—T. W. Swinnbrton-Weston, Over Whltacre House, Birmingham, lor Whit- 
acre N^e 6th, red and white, bom April 7, 1922; «. Waddon Doctor 889, d» Whltacre 
Kellie (Vol. 10, p. 30) by Whltacre Perfection 718. 


Red Polls. 

Glass 191.— Bed Poll Bulls, bom in or before 1921. 

1508 L (£15. & Champios.*)—S ik;Ax.bert E. Bowen, Baet., Oulworth, Shambrook, Beds, 
for Hatton Fabuiisi 11985, bom Jan. 14, 1920, bred by J. P. Arkwr^t, Hatton^ War¬ 
wick ; a, Sudboume Major 11076, d, Hatton Fable 24085 by Acton Hussar 9881. 

1509 JL (£10.)-~Oolonee Chables Beooz, Kinmount, Annan, H.B., for Colworth Specu¬ 
lation 11110, bom Dec. 6,1916, bred by Sir A. E. Bowen, Baxt, Oulworth, Shaxnbrook; 
a. Colworth Prince Charming 10713, a, Lowther Chrysofrase 23090 by Letton Vanity 
Davyson 2nd 10050. 

1510 nz. (£5.)--LT.-Coii. Sm MmuTic H. Bubbeed, Baei., C.B.E., Enepp Castle, Horsham, 
for Enepp CSrown 11162, bom July 20,1916; e. Sudboume Grown 10803, d. Plumstead 
Prudence 24212 by Battle Axe 10142. 

1506 B. H.—His MAJESTY SHE Eesto, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Bopal Crimson. 

Glass 192.— Bed Poll BuMs, bom in 1922. 

1517 L (£15, difXCN. torlGSiim 9 pion.*}~-EBXO C. LomsAYMnnvale House, Heady, Co. Armagh, 
for Landwade GhaUengsr 12709, born Jan. 30 ; a. Marham Florin 11732, d. Framlingham 
Chance.27678 ^ Sudboume Gt^bow 10^8. 

1518 H. <S10,}-~Majoe G. C. Nevxee, Hoistead Hall, Korwicb, for Hoistead Commodore 
12269, bom May 2; A Horsted Artaxerxes 11693, d, Shotford Lady Mhry 25872 by 
Sbotford Alert 10488. 

1520 HL (£5.)--Loki> Wavbbtebb, Horsley Hall, Gresford, North Wales, for Ashmoor 
Joemia 12499, bom Jan. 23, bred by A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge; a, 
PeacBOn 11525, d, Asbmoor Joan 28386 bu Dax 9567. 

1514 B. N.-~Sm AIiBERt E. Bowen, Babt., Oulworth, Shamhrook, for Oulworth Bmtos. 

Glass 193. —Bed Poll Bulls, bom in 1923. 

1528 L {£15.}—A, Cablyle SaoTH, Sutton Eall, Woodbridge, for Ashmoor Flavius, bom 
Jan. 29 ; a, Davyson SSSrd 11926, d, Ashmoor Float 26021 by Davyson 265th 9230. 

1527 n. (£10 .)—^FeIiIs; W. Leach, Meddler Stud, Eennett, Newmarket, for Meddler Herds¬ 
man, bom Feb. 26; a, Basildon Boadman 11559, d. Meddler Mayflower 27185 by Hatch- 
fleld Eoyal Prince 10730. 

1529 HL (£5.)—A. CABLYLE SUITE, for Ashmoor Parvenu, horn Jan. 21; a. Davyson 863rd 
11926, d, Ashmoor Peerless 22422 by Davyson 265th 9230. 

1525 IV. (£4.)—^Thouas Bbown d: SON, Maiham Hafl, Hhig*s Lynn, for Tffayhftin Fatiidan, 
bom Jan. 21; a. Ghurka 10995, d. Shaideloes Pauline P. 1 26471 by David 10974. 

1522 B. N.—^Lt.-Col. B. C. Batt, C.B.E., M.V.O., Gresham Hall, Norwich, for Gresham 
Mainstay. 


Glass 194 .—Bed Poll Cows or Heifers (in-mUh), bom in or before 1921. 

1534 L (£15, & Champion.*)—^H. Munbo Cauteby, Neutral Farm, Butley,''Tunstall, for 
Boyd Mavis 30347, bom Jan. 26, 1921, calved Jan. 26, 1924, bred by His Majesty the 
King, Sandzingdiam; a. Boyal Sunshine 11452, d. Lady Merle 25745 by Honingham 
Alcester 10424. 

1546 IL (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)-- David Trbmbath, Trelawne, Lancaster Gardens, 
Caacton-on-Sea, for Tendring Floss 29th 27326, bom Oct. 1, 1916, calved March 80, 
1924, bred by Sir J, T. Bowley, Holbecks Park, Hadlrigh Suffolk: a. Bendlesham 
Hector 10653, d. Tendring Floss 10th 22558 by Combatant 9560. 

1545 HL (£5.)— 8 . ScBXuaEODB, Wissett HaU, Halesworth, for Sotterley Winsome 28233, 
to 19.1917, calved AprU SO, 1924, bred by the late Major Mfles Barae, Sotterley 
Pa^ Wienmam; a. Miarham Hermit 10622, d. Sotterley Winnie 21975 by Sotterley 
Buby 9744. 


* Prizes given by the Longhorn Cattle Society. 

^g^CaiamplonPrlzeoffiS given by the BedPoD Cattle Society for thehmt Bull in Classes I9X to 
^ ^ Cattle Society for the best Cow or Heifer in 
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1585 IV. (£4.)—S. W. CoF£BY, Deacon's (Hill, Elstree, Herts, for Shotford Star Itaidiess 140 
29621, bom Jan. 19,1920, calved June 18,1924, bred by J. B. Dimmock, Shotford Hall, 
Horleston; a. Shotford Davyson 11462, d. Stax Duchess 26th 22S12 by Shotford Nelson 
9742. 

1532 V. (£3.)—Sm Albert E. Bowen, Bart., [Culworth, Shambrook, Beds, for Sudbouxne 
B^ge 26582, bom Dec. 1, 1917, calved Jan. 3, 1924, bred by the late Kenneth Clark, 
Sudboume, Qrford; a, Hennits Huby 10878, d. Sudboume Belgravia 24358 by Acton 
Crowfoot 9987. 

1533 B. K.— Thoi£A8 Brown & Son, Marham Hall, King's Lynn, for Uarham Jewel B 6. 

Class 195.— Bed PoU Heifers, bom in 1922. 

1556 I. (£15.)‘~-F. B. Byder, Langham Hall, Blakeney, Norfolk, for Blakeney Molly 30757, 
bom Aug. 20 ; a. Sudboume Credo 11489, d. Zckworth Molly 27882 by Sudboume Com* 
mander 10922. 

1550 n. (£10.) ThoualS Brown Son, Marham Hall, King's Lynn, for Marham Pasture 
31441, bom Jam 20 ; a. Marham Panther 11412, d. Shaxdeloes Pauline P 1 26471 by 
David 10974. 

1557 m. (£5.)—A. Carlyle Suzth, Sutton HaQ, Woodbridge, for White Hill Berry 31874, 
bom Maxdi 14, bred ^ Mis. B.. M. Foot, White Hill, Berkhamsted; a. Sudboume Hector 
11224, d. Sudboume Bed Berry 25979 by Honlngton Aldeburgh Srd 10585. 

1549 IV. <£4,)~*P* A. Bayuan, Letheringham Abbey, \nckham Market, for Marham Amazon 
31438, bom Jan. 19, bred by Thomas iBrown & Son, Marham BUQl, King's Lynn; a. 
Marham Dauntless 11031, d. Marham Amber 27125 by Kerrison Suriffise 10880. 

1554 B. N.—Mrs. B. M. FOOT, White Hill, Berkhamsted, for WMie HiU Dahlia. 

Class 196. —Bed Poll Heifers, bom in 1923. 

1565 I. (£15.)~P. Jl, Batman, Letheringham Abbey, Widrbam Market, for FalstaS SteQa, 
bom Feb. 23, bred by the luswich Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd., Ipswich; a. 
Aspall Osborne 11539, d. Hennam Stella 25680 h^edgrave Boyal 10350. 

1579 ul (£10.) —^A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, woodbrldge, for Ashmoor Berry, bom 
Jan. 1 ; a. Aspall Eros 6th 11875, d. Ashmoor Bertha 28448 by Ashmoor Pearson 11525. 

1561 m. (£5.)—J. P. Arkwright, Hatton House, Warwick, for Hay Fay, bom March 11 ; 

y 9 , Ashmoor Sl]; .Bichard 11872, d. Hatton Fable 24035 by Acton Hussar 9881. 

1558 IV. (£4.)~~His Majesty the King, Sandringham, Norfolk, for Boyal Hazel, bom Feb. 
20; a. Easton Autocrat 11624, d. Honest Hebe 24635 by Sedgemere Bufus 10227. 

1562 V. (SS.)*— E. Barbaolougr, Bamsey Tyzrel, Ingatestone, for Bamsey Lass, bom April 
7j a. Sudboume Albion 11064, d. Charming Lass 24484 by Bed David 10069. 

1576 K N.—Ministry or Agriculture Estate, Methwold, Norfolk, for Methwold Dearie. 

Bliie Rlbioos. 

Class XOl^—Bhie Albkm BuUs, born in or before 1921. 

1585 1, (£15.)--Oastain a. V. MOlton, Cxasmere, Birstwith, Harrogate, for Bradboume 
Goalkeeper Snd, bom Nov. 28,1921, bred by A. Tratford, Bradboume, Ashbourne; a. 
Bradboume Goalkeeper 1st 81, d. Bradboume Elizabeth 168. 

1581 n. (£10.)— Georgs W. Axe, Pool Pleld, Loadey, Uttoxeter, for Buik Champlonp bom 
Julv 28.1921: a. Bank Baron 1. d. Bank Marlon 68. 

1586 m. (£5.)--0. B. Morten, Brown Hill Farm, Buxton, for Bradboume ^Goalkeeper 31, 
bred bv A. TrafFord. Bradboume. Ashbourne. 

1584 B. N.—A. T. Grsbnsladb, Little Walden Park, SafCron W^den, for DesSny. 

Class 198,— Blue Albion JBuUs, bom in 1922.^ 

1591 I. (£15.)— Peroy Dobson, Bidgwardine, Market Drayton, for Elton Monaieh, bcnn 
Augk 24, bred by J. Dakin, Elton, Matlock; a. Bank Biuon 1, d. Elton Lilac 8. 

1594 XL (£10.)—^W. H. HoLDCROTT, Holly Grove, Norton-ih-Hales, Market Drayton, for 
Beaiatone Topper 209, bom Oct. 26, bred by the late D. Eardley, Bearstone, Marlset 
Drayton; a. Mountain Wildman 85, d. Bearstone BachaM 2028. 

1595 m. (£5.)—G. B. Mortxbn, Brown Hill Farm, Buxton, for Femilee Feadess, bom April 
28 *, a. Bradboume €k>alke6per 81, d. Bradboume Princess 982. 

1590 IV. (£4.)—C. H. Capon, Waterend House, tWheathampstead, Herts, for Waterend 
Fimtoval, bom Sept. 14; a. Bradboume Goalkeeper, d. Bradboume Mollie. 

1589 B. N.—George W. Axe, Pool Field, Loxley, Uttoxeter, for BramshaU Quality. 

Class 199.— AUnon Bulls, bom in 1923.^ 

1604 I. (£16.)— ^Lt.-Col. W. E; Harbison, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Burton-ourTtent, for 
Bsrton Greathe^ bom Jan. 31; a. Bradboume Monarch, d. Bradboume Sweetheart. 

1600 IL (£10.)—C. 3i. IOapon, Waterend House, Wheathampstead, Herts, for Waterend 
Champion, bom Feb. 10; a. Hurdlow Ohami^on 61, d. Hurdlow Primrose. 

1601 HL (£5.)— ^Arnold Gillett, Bidgewood, Cborl^, Lancs., for Bidgewood Blue Baii^ 
born Aug. 31; a. England's Glory, d. Bidgewood Kantr. 

1602 IV. (£4.)-W. E. Glover, SiiaiestonerBurton'On-Treht^ for Snaresione Count, bom 
May 18; a. Mountain Count, d. Snarestone Duchess. 

1610 V. (£3.)— Bandolph Tory, Charisworth Manor, Blandfoid, for Chaciswoith Seaxbh* 
light bom Feb. 24 ,; a. Bank Borneo 19, d. Charisworth Grimple 1114. 

WS B* Jf.—A. T. Gbjmnslapb, Little Walden Park, Saffron Walden, tor Walden Dsatiny. 

^ Bdzes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society. 
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Class 200.— Blue Albion Cows or Heifers {in-mUh), bom in or before 1921. 

1617 L (£15.)—^T. H. S'fTiBE & Sons, Bellaport and Mount Farms, Maxket Drayton, for 
Mount SweeOieait, age and breeder unknown, calved May 3,1924. 

1614 n. (£L0.)— Captain A. V. Milton, Grasmere, Birstwitn, Harrogate, for Megdale Cow¬ 
slip 1250, bom in Hov. 1919, calved. 

1616 in. (£5.)—^T. H. SwiRB & Sons, for Mount 'Sitty, age and breeder unknown, calved 
May 7, 1924. 

1615 B. N.— Francis G. Stevenson, The Manor House, Swepstone, X<elcester, for Swep- 
stone HonpaieiL 

Class 201.— Blue Albion Heifers, bom in 1922. 

1622 I. (£16.)—I 1 T.-O 0 L. W. E. Harrison, O.B.E., Wychnor Park, Burton-on-Trent, for 
Thorpe Mxs^ bred by F. W. Smith, Thorpe Green, Thorpe, Ashbourne. 

1620 n. (^0 .)—Arnold Gillstt, Bidgewood, Ghorley, Lancs, for Bradboume Vivian 2nd, 
bom Feb. 6, bred by Arthur Trafford, Bradboume, Ashbourne li «. Bradboume Dairy¬ 
man, d. Bradboume Vivian. 

1619 in. (£5.)— Arnold Gillett, for Bradboume Beauty 2nd, bom Sept. 6, bred by Arthur 
Trafford, Bradboume, Ashbourne; «. Bradboume Champion, d, Bradboume Beauty. 

1621 XV. (£4.)— Lt.-Gol. W. E. Habrison, O.B.E., for Norton Fmitfal, bom April 13, bred 
by S. H. Swire, Norton 'Wood Farm, Market Drayton. 

1626 B. N.— Wilfred L. Steel, Banton Abbey, Hau^ton, Stafford, for Banton Viotriz. 

Class 202.~jBZi4e Albion Heifers, bom in 1923.^ 

1633 1. (£15.)— Leonard Tort, Tumworth, Blandford, for Tumworth Carnation, bom May 
1; «. Bank Borneo 19, d. Tumworth Harding. 

1636 £L (£10.)—JoEN WILLIAM TowLER, Wadlands Hall, Fstsley, Leeds, for Norton Mdody 
2ntL bom Jan. 1, bred by S. Swire, Norton-in-Hales, Salop; a. Mountain Wildman 85, 
^Norton Mdody 5444. 

1630 m. (£5.)—C. H. Capon, Waterend House, Wheathampstead, Herts, for Waterend 
Daisy, bom March 20; «. Bank Count, d, Bradboume Constance. 

1634 B. N.—Bandolph Tort, Charisworth Manor, Blandford, for Ghaziswortb Daisy 2nd. 


British Ftiesians. - 

Class 208.— British Friesian BuUs, bom in or before 1921. 

1640 L (£16^ is Champion.*}— George T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Ftamfield, Sussex, for 
iTii’lchffl Dmm 10045, bom March 26,1918, bred by Dr. William Sinclair, Loirston, Nigg,. 
Aberdeen; «. Kirkbin (imported) Harel 2nd 4051, d. Eirkhill Queen 9390 by Colton 
Queen's Own 97. 

1644 XL (£10.}—^David Moseley, Smithy Farm, Buglawton, Congleton, for Clockhonse 
King ATnjw 11321 P.I., bom Jan. 22,1919, bred by Trevor Williams, Dromenagh, Tver 
Heath, Bucks; a. Clockhouse Binlod 7513 P.I., d. Gaiton (imported) Akke 6th 17794 
by Albert 2nd 5611 F.B.S. 

1645 HL (£6.)—^F. & T. Neahe, Macknade, Faversham, for Hache Cerberi Fxking 17107 
P.I., bom Feb. 5,1921, bred by the Hache Herd, Muntham Court, Worthing; s. Hedges 
Second Series 6427 P.I., d. Brooklands (imported) Sietske 4th 17052 by Bertus 6935 
F .B .S. 

1639 XV. (£4.)—Seton de Winton, Franks, Upminster, Essex, for Hache Cerynt Vulcan 
17111 P.I., bom April 14,1921, bred by B[acbe Herd, Muntham, Worthing; a. Hedges 
Second Series 6427 P.I., d. Brooklands Frylei^ 27724 P.X. by Bingswood (imported) 
Ynte 4047. 

1641 B. N. —^Thomas Foster, Trees Dairy Farm, Pannal, Harrogate, for Bossett Lascellea. 

H. C.—1643. 

Class 204. —British Friesian Bulls, bom on or between Jaimary 1 and June 30, 

1922. 

1650 I. (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— C. J. Martin, Great Totease Farm, Buxted, Sussex, 
for Thurston Karel President 21581, bom Jan. 1, bred by George T. Eaton, Thurston 
Hall, Framdeld, Sussex; t. Kirkhlll (imported) Karel 2nd 4051, d. Foxlease Noel 17778 
by Wigginton Pippin 2235. 

1651 XL (£l0 .)—Sydney Pyman, Pigeon House, Boss-on-Wye, Herefordshire, for Thurston 
Kaidl Khedive 21577, bom Feb. 11, bred by George T. Eaton, Thurston HaU, Fram- 
deld, Sussex; s, Kirkhlll (imported) Karel 2nd 4051, d. Buckingham Berry 3rd 23754 
hy Bendrose Boss 2351. 

1652 XXL (£5.)—G. C. Scholeheld, Willow Farm, Tadcaster, for Austin We Cesar 19211, 
bom Jan. 1; a. Duiminald (imported) Cesar 2nd 3813, d. Austin Gay Kitty 31746 by 
Golf Botermijn 2nd 6327 P.I. 


» Rcizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society. 

• Champion Prise of £5 given by the British Friesian Cattle Society lor the best Bun in 
Glasses 203 to.207. 
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Class 209, —BrUisli Iriesim Bulls, born on or between July I and December 31» 

1922. 

1653 1. (£15.)— John Bhoseet, Golf Links Parm, Tadcaster, for Noithdean Hollander End 
21079 P.L» bom Aug. 11, bred by G. Holt Thomas, Horthdean House, Hughenden, 
High Wycombe; s. Dell Hollander 7655 P.I., d. Moordale (imported) Meibloem 18708 
by Mas 5899 P.E.S. 

1654 n. (£10.)— Mas. S. Johnson, The Gadlas, Ellesmere, for Ham^ Bdland 20227, bom 
Oct. 16, bred by Ethelbert Eumess, Hamels Pork, Buntlngford; «. Seaton Boland 10598 
P.I., d, Dunninald Daj^e 14582 by Dunninald Agility 1165. 

Class 206*— British Friesian BuUs, horn on or between January 1 and June 30, 

1923.1 

1660 I. (£15, St Champion.^)—E ihelbert Pitbness, Ham^ Park, Buntlngford, for Ham^ 
Eroc^e’s Bolaad, P.I., bom Jan. 11; s, Seaton Boland 10593 P.L, d. Hedg^ (Imported) 
Froukje 3rd 18050 by Geres 4497 F.B..S. 

1659 n. (£10.)— Captain John Christie, Glyndeboume, Elngmer, Lewes, fbr Glsmdeboume 
Murkarel, bom Jan. 7; s. Heddown (imported) Murk 4377, d. Kirkhlll Lady Hdlie 
29476 by Hirkhill (imported) Harel 2nd 4051. 

1662 m. (£5.)—VrviAN G. Harmsworth, Valley Holme, Hoisted Keynes, Sussex, for 
Thurston Ear^ Snnstai, bom Peb. 4, bred by George T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Pram- 
fldd, Sussex; t . Kirkhfll (imported) Karel 2nd 4051, d. Poxlease Noel 17778 by Wiggin> 
ton Pippin 2235. 

1661 IV. (£4.)—Prank Griffiths, Tyddyn Farm, Mold, for Tyddyn Uietie’s Flashlight, 
bom April 29 ; a. Mayhill Victor 10227, d. Moy Wildflower 40904 by Colton Flashlight 

Class 207.— British Friesian Bulls, born on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1923.1 

1674 L (£15, & B. N. for ChampioxL^)— Mbs. Putnah, Home Farm, Parringdon, Exeter, for 
Hasuon Mazeppa P.I., bom Sept. 9 ; t. Knebworth [(imported 1922) Ceres 20607, d. 
Haydon Favourite 53404 P.I., by Ongar (imported) Vic Klaas 4281. 

1677 n. (£10.)—W. & R. Wallace, Swangleys Farm, Knebworth Station, Herts, for 
Knebworth Ceres Champion, bom Aug. 13; a. Knebworth (imported 1922) Ceres 2nd 
20607, d. Eeddown Sweep 4th 41610 by Gorstage (imported) Mietje*s Victor 3939. 

1670 HL (£5.)— Stuart Heaton, Iken, Tuiuitall, Suffolk^ for Iken Bertas 12tti, bom July 
17; a. Terling (imported) Vic Bertus 4541, d. Sudboume White Heather 42140 by Golf 
(imported) BotermiJn 3919. 

1668 IV, (£4.)—Geobos T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Framfield, Sussex, for Thurston Kard 
Banger, bom July 28; a. Kirkhill (imported) Karel 2nd 4051, d. Horton Boe Deer 46098 
by Goni^eston (imported) Boland 3721. 

1671 V. (£8.)—G. Holt Thomas, Horthdean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe, for North- 
dean Elector, bom Nov. 2; a. Dell Hollander 7655 P.L, d. Beccles Dorawijk 27410 by 
Beccles (imported) Lodewijk 3501. 

' 1673 B. N.—Mrs. S. Johnson, The Gadlas, Ellesmere, for Gadlas Stately’s Viking. 

H. Cw—^1676. C.—^1678. 

Class 208.— British Friesian Cows {in-mil&), born in or before 1920. 

1690 L (£1& St Cham^on.*)— Edward Hollxnoworth, C.B.E., MoordaXe, Doboross, Yorks, 
for Noruidean Meibloem 47738 P.I., bom June 25, 1920, calved May 5, 1924, bred by 

G. Holt Thomas, Northdean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe; a. Dell Hollander 
7655 P;I., d. Moordale (imported) Meibloem 18708 by Max 5899 F.B.S. 

1680 XL (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Cattajn John Chbistib, G^deboume, Bingmer, 
Lewes, for Teiiing Breeze 8th 36182, bom Aug. 11,1918, calved June 14, 1924, bred by 
Lord Rayleigh, Terling Place, Chelmsford; a. Lavenham (imported) Gysbrecht 4077^ 
d. Terling Breeze 6th 26718 by Terling (imported) Vic Bertns 4541. 

1694 m. (£5 .)—John Hobridob, Plaa Llan&ir, Llanfair P.G., Anglesey, for Chaddedey 
Peggy 37788, bom March 6,1919, calved May 18,1924, bred by J. H. Bean, Ghaddesley 
Corbett, Kidderminster; a. Wychnor (impend) Yme 4709, d. Tredegar Peggy 16380 
b^edegar Courage 779. 

1684 IV. (£4.)— ^Ethelbert Furness, Hamels Park, Buntlngford, for Hundb Tmpea 39316, 
bom Oct 5, 1919, calved April 30, 1924; a. Dunninald Gaafsomalrschaap 6175 P.I., 
<2. Dunninald Oecile 7522 by Dunninald AgiUty 1165. 

1679 V. (£3.)—A. & J. Brown, Haydon Hill, Aylesbury, for Hedges Bles Julian 89508, 
bom Dec. 10, 1919, calved April 4, 1924 ,* a. Petygards (imported) Bles Albert 4321, 
d. Hedges Queen Juliana 15024 by Hedges Chanmion of Champions 271. 

1692 B. N.—G. Holt Thomas, Northdean House, Hughenden, BQgh Wycombe, for Cdion 
Sunray. 

H. C.—1681. C.—1704,1709. 

* Priz^, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the British Friesian Cattle Sodety. 

* The ** Wobaston ** Silver Challenge Cap, value £50, given through the Bntish Fiiedan 

Cattle Society, for the best Bull, bred by Exhibitor, in Classes 203 to 207. 

* Chamidon Prise of £5 given by the Biltlab Friesiaii Cattle Society for the best Cow or 

Heiiar in dasses 203 to 213. 
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Class 209 ,—British Friesian Heifers (in-mills), bom in 1921.^ 


1714 L (£15.)— ^Major B. M. Edwards, Hardingbam Hall, Hlngham, Hoifolk, for Blenheim 
Biamrinschaap 50756, bom Sept. 9, calved Jan. 4,1924, bred by the Duke of Marlboron^, 
H.G., Blenheim Palace, Woodstock; a. Dunninald Goatsomalrscbaap 6175 P.L, d, 
dockhonse Bramrin 37852 by Clockhouse Blnlod 7513 P.I. 

1718 n. (£10 .)—David Mosblby, Smithy Farm, Buglawton, Oongleton, for Noifhdeaa 
Bonnie Annie 55600, bom March 21, calved March 20, 1924, bred by G. Holt Thomas, 
Northdean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe; a, Dell Hollander 7665 P.L, d. Hedges 
Bonnie Annie 1698 by Hedges HawkriggDuke 293. 

1711 nt (£5.}-<^. & J. Brown, Haydon Hill, Aylesbury, for Hedges Peggy 53480, bom 
Sept* 13, calved June 13,1924; a. Petygards (imported) Bles Albert 4321, d. Moss Peggy 
25790 by Moss (imported) Adema 49th 4223. 

1713 IV. (£4.)— George T. Eaton, Thuzston HaU, Pramheld, Sussex, for Thuiston Eard 
DafioM 57526, bom Jan. 20, csUved March 8, 1924 ; s. Kirkhill (imported) Earel 2nd 
4051, d. Bliokling Cherry 5786. 

1715 B. K.—W. H. B.. Gilbert, The Cottage, Aston Plamville, Hinckley, for Trentham 
Bluehdl. 


H. 0,-1712. 


Class 210.— British Friesian Heifers^ bom on or between January 1 and June 30, 

1922. 

1726 L (£15.)— Ethelbert Furness, ISamels Park, Buntingford, for Hamds P!n>hh5e^ 
liebje 62146 P.L, bom March 7; a. Dunninald Gaatsomaiischaap 6175 P.L, d. Hedges 
(import^) Piomsje 3rd 18050 by Ceres 4497 P.B.S. 

1730 XL (£10.)—G. Holt Thoecab, Northdean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe, for 
Northdean Wilhdminefaen Snd 64810, bom March 7; a. Ddl Hollander 7655 P.L, d, 
\^ginton Wilheiminchen 23154 by Wigginton Laird 2227. 

1725 ZH. (£5.)— Ethelbert Furness, for Hamds Empress 62124, bom March 26; a. 
Dunmnald Gaatsomalzschaap 6175 P J., d, Pomona Queen 26192 Cradlehall (imported) 
Hollander 2nd 3737. 

1734 ZV. (£4.)**-Bertra3C Parexnsdn, Ckedield Hall, Axthington, Leeds, for Thuzston Joyin« 
zQpacliaap 68838 P.L, bom Jan. 15, bred by George T. Eaton, Thurston Hall, Fram* 
6.eld» Sussex; a. Seaton Boland 10593 PX» d, Dunninald Joyiorijpechaap 38560 P.L 
5u Dunninald (imported) Cesar 2nd,3813. 

1727 V. <£a.)-^W. H. E. Gxebeet, The Cottage, Aston Flamville, Hinckley, for Oniwoods 
Pzinoess 65058, bom Maidb 13, bred by E. Wheatley, The Outwoods, Burbage, Hinckley; 
a. Sutton, Ylking 12777, d, Terling Mercy 4th 22906 by Fingringhoe Hector 1231. 

1736 B.H.— W. & B. Wallaoe, Svrangleys Farm, Enebworth Station, for Eiebworth 
Ynte’s Lilian asd. 

H. a—1724. 

Class 211.— British Friesian Heifers, born on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1922. 

1739 L (£15.)— George T. Eaton, Thuiston HaU, Framfield, Sussex, for Thuiston Eaiel 
Wallflower 2nd 66890, bom July 5; a. Hirkhill (imported) Earel 2nd 4051, d, Eneb- 
worth Maria 2nd^9490 by Knebworth Conqueror 361. 

1738 n. (£10.)—A. & J. Brown, Haydon Hill, Aylesbury, for Hedges John’s Peggy 62418, 
bom Aug. 28; a. Wigginton imported} Johan 4637, d. Moss Peggy 25790 by Moss 
(imparted) Adema 49th 4223. 

1744 m. (£5.)—G. Holt Thoscas, Northdean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe, for 
Horthdean Mbibloem 2nd 64796 P.L, bom Nov. 5; a. Terling (imported) Vic Bertus 
4541, d. Northdean Meibloem 47738 P.L by DeU Hollander 7655 P.I. 

1745 ZV. (£4,)—David Mosslet, Smithy Farm, Buglawton, Congleton, for Thurston Karel 
Ere 2nd 66852, bom Sept. 25, bred by George T. Eaton, Thuiston HaU, Framfield; a. 
KirkhUl (imported) Eaxel 2nd 4051, d, Thurston Eve 42436 by Petygards (imported) 
Bles Albert 4321. 

1741 ZLN.—W. H. B. GILBERT, The Cottage, Aston Flamville, Hinckley, for Wyobnor 
BlnebeUSzfl. 

H. C.—1737. 


Class 218 .—BrUish Friesian Heifers, bom on or between January 1 and June 30, 

1923.1 

1751 L (£15.)— Georgs T. Eaton, Thuiston Hall, Framfield, Sussex, for Thuzston Eaiel 
VeibeuB 2nd, bom May 20; a. EirkhiU (imported) Karel 2nd 4051, d, Petygi^ Oiroa 
26080 by Petygards (imported) Bles Albert 4321. 

1768 n. (£10.)—!^. PuTNAU, Home Farm, Fairingdon, Exeter, for Haydon Stella, bom 
April 22; a. Haydon (Imported 1922) Pilot 20279, a. Haydon Cherry Blossom 39440 
by Boutiii Dutchman 6939 P.L 

1750 IZL (£5.)— George T. Eaton, for Thuzston Eazd JoyimCpsehaap 2sd P.L, bom Jan. 
7; a. K hkhiU (imported) Karel 2nd 4051, d, Dunninald Jo^^ijpschaap 38560 P.L by 
Dunninald (imported} Cew 2nd 3813. 


* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the British Friesian. Cattle Society. 
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1752 IV. (£4.)—EXB3ILBBRT FUSNBSS, Hamttls Paxk, Bnntingfoird, lor Hamds Sliit Bloom* 
bom Jan. 2; t. Seaton Boland 10593 PX, <2. Sndbonxne Eloesem 42180 \ngginton 
Johan 7165 PX 

1748 V. (23.)—A. & J. Brow, Haydon BBl, Aylesbury, for Hedges Johan’s VioXef* bom 
Peb. 21; #. "Wlgginton (imported) Johan 4687, d. Hedges Albert's Violet 39506 by Pety> 
gards Cinmorted) Bles Albert 4821. 

1770 B. N.—Lord EaYnsiOB, Terling Place, Chelmsford, for Terliog Cdllona. 

H. 0.—1758,1766. 0.—1757,1777. 

Class 213. —British Friesian Heifers, horn on or between July 1 and December 31, 

1923.1 

1786 X. (215.)—Gsorob T. EA.TOB, Thurston Hall, Pramfidd, Sussex, for Thniston Hard 
Daisy ^d, bom July 1; «. KIrTcblll (imported) Haxel 2nd 4051, d. Colton Unique 14386 
by Colton Puritan 95. 

1796 n. (210 .)—Pbiskd S^kbs, Bichtngs Park, CoInbrook, Bucks, for Biohinra Beatty’s 
Bride, bom Aug. 11; s. Hlngswood (import^ 1922) First Beatty 20571, d, ISngswood 
Ceres Bride 39926 by Hedges Second Seri^ 6427 P.L 

1790 Zn. (25.)—G. HoiiV Thobas, Horthdean House, Hughenden, High Wycombe, for 
Northdean Barbara P.L, bom Sept. 15; s. Northdean (imported 1922) Maxthus Beatty 
21081, d. Clockhouse (imported 1922) Barbara 60100 by Hels Bust General Burger 817 
I* SL S S 

1791 IV. (2^)—G. Holt Thouab, for Norihdean Ceres H^e 4th. bom Sept. 28; s. Horth- 
dean (imported 1922) Maxthus Beatty 21081, d. Horthdean Ceres Myrtle 2nd 55602 by 
DeU HoUander 7655 P.I. 

1788 y. (23 .)—Ethblbrrt Furnsss, Hamels Park, Bunthudord, for Barnds Familiarity, 
bom Aug. 26; s. Seaton Boland 10593 P.L, d. Hedges Familiar 2nd 83926 by Hedg^ 
(imported) Fokke 2nd 3993. 

1792 B. N.—G. Holt Thoicas, for Wychnor Bluebell 4ih. 

Challenge Cup * and Challenge Trophy.*—E thulburt Furitbss. 

B. N. lor Challenge Gup * and R. N. for Challenge Trophy.*—G boroe T. Eatoit. 

H. C.—1797, 1799. 0.—1787,1796, 


Ayrsliires. 

Class Ayrshire Bulls, born on or before September 1, 1923. 

1800 I. (215.)—Thoicas Barr, Hobdand, Monkton, Ayrshire, for Caigton Here’s Ludc 22378, 
bom Feb. 8, 1922, bred by James B. Crawford, Caigton, Castle Douglas; a. Hobdand 
Lucky Star 19597, d. Caigton Pink 8rd A 221 by Chapmanton Snowflake 7160. 

1802 IL (210.)—JAKES How^ Hillhoase, Ellmamock, for Howie’s Cherry Tree* bom Mardi 
5, 1923, bred by James Hodge, Frlendtesshead, Maucfaline; t. Thornhill Bector 19487, 
d. Friendlessbead Cherry Blossom 81665 by Howie's Eminent 16973. 


Class 915a .—Cows (in-mtlh), bom on or before September I, 1920. 

1807 L (215.)— Albzanper Coohbaeb, Hether Craig, Eilmantocik, for zialpeddar Stdia 
68497, bom Oct, 31,1919, calved June 24,1924, bred by William Thomson, Dalpeddax, 
^^uhax; s. Tower Lad 15758, d. Bazr Spottie A 8004 by Burnside Lord Flashwood 

1813 XL (210.)— Jakes Howie, Hillhouse, Hilmaxnock, for Friendlesshead Blossom 4th 40942, 
born in April, 1913, calved June 3,1924, bred by James Hodge, Friendiesshead, Mauch- 
line; a, Craighead Guardsman 9578, d. Friendlesshead Blossom A 403 by Whitehall 
Fortune 6199. 

1810 m. (25.)— WILLIAX Gtbsor, Walton Warren, Walton-on-Trent, BurtonH>n-Trent, for 
Moorside Aohillea 64592, bom May 23,1918, calved June 2, 1924; a. Gcalghead Silver 
King 13875, d. Mooidde Acacia 32527 by St. John 8053. 

1811 ZV. (24.)— WiLUAK Gzbsok, for Moorside Amdia 64599, bom May 18,1917, calved 
June 8,1924; a. Craighead Silver Htog 13875, d. Auchindoisdr Tibbie 26379 by AxlcMd^ 
doiA Genewi 7592. 

1805 bTn.— Teokas Bare, Hobsland, Monkton, Ayrshire, for Hbbdsnd Molly. 


Class 215b. —Ayrshire Cows (m-calf), bom on or before September 1, 1920. 

1814 I. (215.)— Jakes Howie, Hillhouse, Bilmamock, fox Low Milton Cherry Blossom 76X47, 
bom Feb. 15,1918, bred by Thomas Logan, Low Mlltoni, Maybole; a. Howie's Blockade 
15275, d. 3Low Milton May Blossom 2nd 48690 by Low Milton Sir Percy 10922. 


^ Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the British Friesian Cattle Society. 

* Silver Challenge Gup, value Fifty Guineas, given tfarood^ the Bzitisfa Friesian Cattle 
Society for the best group of three Cows or Heifers in Classes 208 to 213. 

’ Perpetual Bronze Challenge Trophy, value Fifty Guineas, givm by the Friesland Cattle 
Breeders* Assodation for the best group of three British Friesian animals bred by Exhibitor 
In Classes 203 to 218. 
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Class. 216 —Cows or Heifers (m~milh or in-cdlf), bom after September I, 

1920.1 

X818 Z. (£15.)— Aiesakder Cochbiee, Nether Graig» NUmamodr, for Camis-Eshan Mary 
2 Qd 83157, horn Oct. 22, 1921, in-calf, bred by William Watt, Camis-Eskan, Helens¬ 
burgh ; s. Nether Craig Heserre 18372, d. Camis-Eskan Mary 60833 Dalfibble Money¬ 
maker 48657. 


Guernseys. 

JSTJB.—^Unless otherwise stated the numbers r^er to the English Guernsey Herd^Book. 
Class 217.— Guernsey Bulls, horn vn, or before 1921. 

1824 Z. (£15. & (Hiaxnplon.*)—M bs. E. H. T. Jebtoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, for Bon 
Esp^ JbSy 5332, fawn and white, bom Oct. 6, 1921, bred by James Le Page, Neuve 
Maison, Castel, Guernsey; b. Governor of Myrtle Place 5th 4337 P.S., B..G.A.S., d. Bon 
Espoir Emley 2nd 18275 P.S., B.G.A.S.^ May Boy of Mont Plaisant 3862 P.S., B..G.A.S. 
1827 n. (£10. & B. K. for Ghampion.*)—SzB Ja&ces Barx., M.P., The Grange, 

Hare Hatch, Twyford, Berks, for Bene Seqind 3678, fawn and white, bom Bee. 10, 
1918; «. Sequel’s Victor 2nd 3591, d. Gwenda 4th 5820 by Milford Easter Gift 1228. 
1826 HL (£5 .)—Lobd PiTZWAnxEB, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury, for Bose Lad of Good** 
nestone 3163, fawn and white, bom April 11,1915, bred by P. Martin, Henilworth; s. 
Itchen Bose I<ad 2602. d. Itchen Pearl 8th 8116 by Moss Balder 1871. 

1822 B. N.—A. Chester Beatty, Oalehill Park, Little Cbait, Bent, for Muttdl Golden Cheer. 
H.C.—1828. Cw--1825. 

Class 218.— Guernsey Btdls, bom in 1922. 

1880 L (£15.)— Tee Easl of Habswoob, Harewood House, Leeds, for Gems Lad of the 
Chon 6259, red and white, bom Jan. 7, bred by J. A. Bourgaise, Le Gron, St. Saviours, 
Guernsey; e. Charmantes Boy 3rd 4389 P.S., B.G.A.S., d. Gems Pride of The Gron 
19359 P.S., B.G.A.S. by Yalentme’s Honour of the Passge 8826. 

1829 DL (£10.)—John B. Body, Hindhead Court, Surrey, for Hindhead Governor 4S42, fawn 
and white, bom Oet. 24; «. Governor 4th des Buettes 3718, d. Besey of Goodnestone 
12S43 5y Gunner Srd 2459. 

Class 219.— Guernsey Bulls, bom in 1923.^ 

1836 L (£15.)— John B. Body, Hindhead Court, Surrey, for Hindhead Governor 2nd 5038, 
fawn and white, bom May 28; a. Governor 4th des Buettes 3718, d. Lynchmere Bosy 
2nd 14575 hy Boberts Boys Sequel 2496. 

1838 IL (£10.)—LOBD PiTZWALTER, Gooduestoue Park, Canterbury, for Bose Lad of Good- 
nestone Tth 5^2, fawn and white, bom Aug. 30; a. Bose Lad of Goodnestone 3163, d. 
Lady Muriel 2nd 12899 by Governor of the Baxras 2966. 

C.—1837. 

Class 220.— Guernsey Corns (in-milh), bom in or before 1919. 

1846 L (£15, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Wadtes Buneeis, Ferhhill Park, Windsor Forest, 
for Starlii^t Broom 15836, dark fawn and white, bom April 20, 1919, calved March 6, 
1924, bred by Mis. Martineau, Broom Hall, 8uimingdale, Berks ; $. Hursts Freda Jewel 
8543, d. Brittleware Starlight 27th 9868 by Brittleware Bobin 2nd 2415. 

1841 n. (£10.)—A. Chester Beatty, CalehlU Park, Little Chart, Kent, for Cbywoone Kerria 
11915, fawn and white, bom April 16,1916, calved Ai^ 29,1924, bred by P. T. Chirgwin, 
Cbywoone, Paul, Penzance, Cornwall; a. Cbywoone Hector 2714, d. Cbywoone Gladiolus 
9349 by Ladock Bairy Boy 2048. 

1842 HI. (£5.)—A. Chester Beatty, for lozette of St. Catherine 13718, fawn and white, 
bom Jime 20, 1918, calved June ?, 1924, bred by P. C. Bobilliard, St. Catherine, St. 
Peter Fort, Guernsey; a. Lively’s Sailor Boy of Les Quaxtiers 3622 P.S., B.G,A.S., d. 
Maypole 6th 8582 P.S., B.G.A.S. 

1848 ZV. (£4.)— Sir Jaues Bsmnant, Bart., M.P., The Grange, Hare Hatch, Twyford, 
Berks, for Bene Treacle 2iid 14230, dark fawn and white, bom March 31,1919, calved 
May 31,1924; «. Sequels Victor 2nd 3591, d. Bene Treacle 11248 by Dene Bandy 2720. 

1843 B. N.—A. Chester Beatty, for Moss Bose of Bnvauz. 

H. C.—1844. C.—1847. 

Glass 221. — Gurley Cows or Heifers (m-mUh), bom in 1920 or 1921.* 
1859 L {£15> & Champion.*)— Messrs. 0. Norman, Moor Place, Much Hadham, Herte, for 
, Hadnam Uazigoild 4Ch 16540, fawn and white, bom Marcdi 17,1921, calved June 4,1924; 
a. Ladoo PiiiM» Albert A.B.10 3360, d. Hadham Marigold 12099 2^ Hadham Goloseeker 
A.B.2 2766. 
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1858 n. (£L0.)— Mbs. F. H. T. Tertoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, for Henlard Dora 
2]id 16440, fawn and white, bom Sept. 11,1920, calved April 20,1924; «. Herriard Osseo’s 
Beplica 3726, d, Herriard Bora 13593 by Herriard du Fonlon 3156. 

1854 ZH. (£5.)-^ohn B. Body, Hindhead Court, Surrey, for Morland Lady Bichmond 16788, 
fawn and white, bom Feb. 15, 1921, calved May 8, 1924, bred by G. F. Ferrand, Mor- 
land HalL Alton, Hants; a. Slogan's Climax 4035, d. Bichxnond's Zoe of La Huette 
13845 Ivy's Emblem 3804 P.S., R.G.AS. 

1853 B. N.— k, Chester Beatty, CalehiU Park, Little Chart, Hent, for Temiy’s Princess. 
C.—1855. 

Class 222.— Queams&y Seifera, bom m 1922. 

1864 L (flS.)-—L ord Fuzwadter, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury, for Bosey of Ooodhestone 
14ih 18290, fawn and white, bom Feb. 27; a. Sequels l^ogan 2nd 4311, d. Bosey 11th 
7456 by Boland of Seaview 10th 1621. 

1862 n. (£10 .)—^Walter Dukeels, FemMl Park, Windsor Forest, for Dairymaid of Good¬ 
nestone 2nd 17554, light fawn and white, bom April 2, bred by Lord Fitzwalter, Good¬ 
nestone Park, Canterbury; a. Bose Lad of Goodnestone 3rd 4303, d. Dairymaid of Alder¬ 
ney 3rd 11227 by Golden Hoble 6th 2753. 

0.—1860,1863. 

Class 223. —Quemaey Heifera, bom m 1923. 

1871 1. (£15.)—Waxter Dhneels, Femhill Park, Windsor Forest, for Fershill Primrose 
18812, dark fawn and white, bom May 20; s. Governor 6th des Buettes 4613 P.S., 
B.GA..S., d. Primrose 3rd of the Bales 18210 by Cyienes Lad of the Bouvets 4252 P.S., 

B. QJ..S. 

1875 n. (£10 .)—^Lord Fztzwaxter, Goodnestone Park, Canterbury, for Bosey of Good¬ 
nestone 18ih 19866, fawn and white, bom May 15; s. Bose Lad of Goodnestone 3163, 
d. Bosey of Goodnestone 8th 14739 ^ Sequels Delight 2nd 3403. 

1866 XZZ. (£5.)—^A. CHESTER Beatty, Calehlll Park Little Chart, Kent, for CalehiU Peaceful 
18659, fawn and white, bom Feb. 14; e. Clara's Slogan 4518 P.S., B.G.A.S., d. Peace. 
Poundstock 18145 by Lenore's Sequel of Vlmimra 4247. 

1868 B. N.—John B. Body, Hindhead Court) Surrey, for BSuflhftaii poBy srd. 

C. —-1865. 


Jerseys. 

—In tbe Jersey Classes^ fhe nwnber inserted tsUhin brackets after tbe name of an anima 
indicates the ntmber of such animal in the Island Serd Book. A rmeStm tomout braMs 
indicates that the animal is registered in the English Jersey Herd Book, 


Class 224 .—BulUf horn m or before 1921, 

1884 L (£15, & Champion.^)—^B. BatroE Ward, Godinton, Ashford) Bent, for Canterbury 
Pilgrim (VoL 33, p. 148), broken colour, bom April 9,1921; s. Pilgrim 13699, d. Gaper 
by Capsicum 10892. 

1878 n. (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)— ^Mrs. Bertrak Cater, Bentworth Lodge, Alton, 
Hants, for Cupid 13894, whole colour, bom Mwch 25,1921, bred by Major the Hon. H. 
Pearson, Gowdiay, Midhuist; s. Pioneer's Hoble 12416, d. Boselle by NorthcUffe 12728. 
1883 in. (£5.)—^T. Etjstaob Suzth, Wormingford Grove, Wormingford) Essex, for Danbury 
Majestio 13901, whole colour, bom Aug. 17, 1920, bred by Brlg.-6en. J. X. Wigan, C.B., 
Danbury, Essex; e. Bed Ensign 13397, d, Mitylene by Topsy's Boble 10116. 

1877 B. N.—B. W. Carson, Lea Hall, Hatdeld Heath, Harlow, for Zion of Z^nn. 

H. 0.—1876,1882. 


Class 225.-—/sraey BvMa^ bom in 1922. 

1890 X. (£15.)—B. Bruce ward, Godinton, AShford, Bent, for My Klgiim, whole colour, 
; s. Pilgrim 13699, d. Mistress Mine C^ol. 32, p. 146} by Mastetman of Oak- 

1888, n. (£10.)-^. H. B. Bobebts, Weybeards Farm, Harefield, Middlesex, for Stirling 
CowsUp (Vol. 84, p. 126), whole colour, bom May 27; s. General Cowslip 10960, d. Mas- 
terman's Pet by Masterman of OaJdands 13020. 

1887 HL (£5.)—J. H. N. Bobbrts, for Cowslip’s YouTI Do (VoL 34, p. 126), whole colour, 
bom April 30; s. General Cows^ 10980, d. Quaintness by Blngsway 12041. 

1880 B. B.—J. PiERPONT Morgan, wall House, Aldenham, Watford, for Aldeaham SuUaiL 
H. a—1885) 1889. 

Class 223 .—Jersey Bulls, bom in 1923. 

1904 L (£15.)—B. Britob Ward, Godintou, Ashford, Bent, for Sir LaurM, broken colour, 
bom May 11; s, St. Louis, d. Evergreen (VoL 31, p. 273) by Catillon’s Prince 11639., 

1894 XL (£10.)—George Cross, Smarts Hill House, Penshurst, Bent, for Gloxalia’s Pens- 
huist Pilgrim, whole colour, born May 18; s. Canterbury Pilgrim, d. Gloxalia 2nd by 
Bing Capsicum 12980. 


* Champion Prise of £5 s^ven by the Jersey Cattle Society lor the best Bull In 

Classes 224 to 226. 
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1902 m. (25.)—H. N. BOBsaTS, Weybeaxds Farm, Hare&dd, Middlesex, lor CowsliB’s 
Noble Boy, whole colour, bom May 4; «. General Cowslip 10960, d. Cascapeda (Vol. 82, 
p. 292) by Mastermanof Oaklands 13020. 

1906 17. (£4.)—BBia.-GBNBRiLL J. T. WiGAH, C.B., O.M.G., B.S.O., Danbury Park, Chelms¬ 
ford, for Danbury Symphony, whole colour, bom Sept. 17; a. Danbury Majestic 13901, 
d. Harmony (Vol. 83, p. 337) by Monica's noneer 13036. 

1891 V. (i^.)— Mbs. Oswald Aues, Blackdown, XJpham, Southampton, for Yellow Facei, 
broken colour, bom April 3; a. Favorite Gamboge 14277, d. Brown Face by The Cid 
12473. 

1901 B. N,—J. H. N. Bobebts, for Jessy’s General Cowdip. 

0.—1895. 

Glass 287 ,—Jersey Cows {in-milk), bom in or before 1920. 

1907 L (£15, & Cham^on.’)— Mbs. Oswald Aubs, Bladrdown, Dpham, Southampton, for 
Park MSyfire (24673), whole fawn, bom May 4,1917, calved April 17, 1924, bred by P. 
SlouB, Park Lodge, St. Hellers, Jersey; a. The Cid 12473, d. Flreli^t 2nd (12911) by 
Billy Bowsprit 8433. 

1915 IL (£10, & B. N. for Champion.’)—H. W. Cabson, Lea Hall, Hatfield Heath, Harlow, 
for Donna Ypres (Vol. 30, p. 265), whole colour, bom July 26,1915, due to calve before 
the Show, bred by W. J. Labey, GrouviUe, Jersey; a. Fontaine's Oxford Lad 12003, d. 
Donna Victoria (19474) P.S.H.O. by Sigmond 11542. 

1920 nL (£5.)— Geobox Cross, Smarts Hm House, Penshurst, Kent, for So Lady like (Vol. 
31, p. 394), whole fawn, bom May ^1917, calved April 17,1924, bred by F. Le Masurier, 
St. &elades, Jersey; a. Vale Ws ^d 12786, d. So Lite a0739) F.S.O. 

1916 IV. (£4.)—B. W. ChBSOE, for Lyxm’s Fem Lady Snd (VoL 32, p. 881), whole colour, 

bom April 30, 1917, calved June 13,1924, bred by A. J. Blchardson, St. Martins, 
il^^bos 10626, d. Lyzm's June Lady 17496 by Fontaine's Oxford 

1937 V. (£3.)—L. B. Tthbes, The Priory, Stevenage, for Oiilip (VoL 83, p. 397), whole colour, 
bom July 23,1919, calved ApiG^ 30,1924, bred by Dr. Watney, Buckhold, IPangboume; 
a. Lord Primrose 12691, d. Gem's Maple oy Violette's Gem 12178. 

1940 B. N.—H. Bbuob Wabd, Godinton. Ashford. Hunt, for EvcKieen. 

1911 Gpef^*— Gbosvenob Bebbt, Mount Bures, Bures, Suffolk, for Golden Baspbeocy. 
1944 B. N. for SpedaL^B. Bbuob Ward, fmr Prometheus Queen. 

1933 Stoedy.*—Tim Hour. Mbs. Mobbay Smith, Gumley IBiall, Market Harborougb, for 
Luhenham Say. 

1934 B. N. for SpedaL’—T he Hoh. Mbs. Mubbay Smeih, for Bayleaf’s Vidette. 

B.C.—1941. 0^—1908,1910,1911,1930,1932. 

Class ^S .—Jersey Heifers {in-milk), bom in 1921. 

1956 L (£15.)—J. H. N. lEtOBEBTS, Weybeards Farm, Harefleld, Middlesex, for Lady Zara, 
broken oolour, bom June 13, calved June 10,1924, bred by J. de la Have, jun., St. Ouens, 
Jersey; a. Jersey Volunteer 12664, d. Ti<^ Lady 14853 P.S.H.C. by Cato 7th 9183. 

1960 H. (£10, & SpedaL*}—B rig.-Genebal J. T. Wioah, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Danbury 
Park, Chelmsford, for Danbury Tinkabdle, whole colour, bom May 16, calved April 25, 
1924 : a. Danbury Bed King 13535, d. Topaz 2nd (VoL 33, p. 445) by Cowslip's Pioneer 
13236. 

1949 m. (£5.)— Geobge Cross, Smarts Hill House, Peushuxst, Kent, for IIQss Etiquette (Vol. 
33, b. 122), whole lawn, bom Jan. 2, calved March 80, 1924, bred 1^ Mrs. Budd, Fel- 
bridge Park Farm, East Grinstead ; a. Fire King 12615, d. So Lady Like by Vale Lily's 

1959 IV. (£4.)—B. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Crystal Memory, whole 
colour, bom May 24, calved May 28,1924, bred by B. W. Carson, Hatfield; a. Bo8ebay*s 
'Was Wanted 13107, d. Memory by Peary 14079. 

1951 V. (£3.)—W. Verb Doughty, Ickleford Manor, Hitdiin, for SnrdHe Blonde’s Fem 
28671, brown grey, bom May 5, calved May 2, 1924, bred by C. A. Bomeril, St. Heliere, 
Jersey; a. Blonde's Golden Oxford 5364, d. Survllle Orkla's Fem 25631 by Fern's Oxford 
Noble 5012. 

1948 B. N.— George Cross for Gloxalia 2nd. 
a—1967. 

Class 829 .—Jersey Heifers {in-mUk), bom in 1922.*^ 

1979 L (£15, & B. N. for SpeoiaL^)—B. Bruce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for SGngcup 
(Vol. 34, p. 159), whde colour, horn April 25, calved May 17, 1924; a. Pride of Kent 
13707, d. Cowslto's Arkona by General wwalip 10960. 

1976 n. (£10.)—J. H. N. Eobbris, Weybeards Farm, Harefield, Middlesex, for Fly Cowtiip 
(Vol. 84, p. 126), whole colour, bom May 17, calved March 27,1924; a. General Cowslip 
1096Q, d. Fly Besultat by Fly Sultan 12617. __' 

’ Champion Prize of £5 edven by the English Jersey Cattle Sodety for the best Cow or 
TTufter in Classes 227 to 230. 

* Special Prize of £10 given by the Eni^ Jersey Cattle Sodety for the best Cow in 
dass 227, fared by ExblMtor and sired in Great Britain or Ireland. 

Special Prize of £10 given by the Midland Counties Jersey Club for the best English- 
bred Jersey Cow in Class 227, the property of a member of the dub. 

4 Special Prize of £10 ^ven by the Eng^i^ Jersey Cattle Sodety for the best Hdfer in 
daases 228 or 229. bred t>y Exhibitor and dred in Great Britain or Inland. 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, £dven by the. Eng^ Jersey Cattle Sool^. 
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1966 nZ. (£5.) — JSss. Beetbah Oater, Bentwortli Lodge, Alton, for Dorothea (Vol. 84, p. 
72), Tvhole colour, bom April. 23, calved May 18,1924, bred by the late Lt.-Col. the Hon. 
H. a. Henderson, Buscot Park, Paxlngdon; s. Dandy 12897, d. Dolly by Hitemore 
Koble 11748. 

1963 X7. (S4.)-~<1bosvenor Bebrt, Mount Bures, Bures, Suffolk, for Posimisteess (Vol. 34, 
p. 18), nearly whole colour, bom Jan. 28, calved Jan. 16, 1924; a. Lord Blackberry 
13641, d. Postage 2nd by Verdun 12789. 

1961 V. (£3.)—^Mbs. Oswald Ahes, Blackdown, Upham, Southampton, for Wfl-Tnair 24th, 
broken colour, bom Jan. 27, calved May 28,1924, bred by J. L. Gruchy, St. dements, 
Jersey; a. Masterstroke 5776, d. Kamak 16th 22744 by Wonders Pet 5082. 

1962 B. N.—Mss. G. J. AUSTIN, EUem Mede, Totterldge, Herts, for Daisy’s Reward. 

Class 230.— Jersey Eeif&ts, hem in, 1923. 

1997 L (£5.)—'B. Brdce Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Kent, for Mantilla, whole, bom May 
10; a. Martinet, d. Mistress Lace by M^terman of Oaklands 13020. 

1996 XL (£10.)-~Tee Hon. Mbs. Murray Suite, Gumley Hall, Market Harborou^, for 
Blue PiinizoB& whole colour, bom Feb. 24 ; a. Bluebeard of Hollywood 12555, d. Cow- 

. slip’s Spring Queen (Vol. 29, p. 283) by General Cowslip 10960. 

1983 UL (».)--MSs. Bebxrau Cater, Bentworth Lodge, Alton, for Bentworth Bosea, 
whole colour, bom Sept. 8; a. (hipid 13894, d, Horthcllffe's Bose (VoL 88, p. 898) by 
Horthcliffe 12728. 

1994 IV. (£4.)—J. H. H. BOBERTS, Weybeards Farm, Harefleld, Middlesex, for Cowslip’s 
PoUy, whole colour, bom June 27; a. General Gow^p 10960, d, Le Pareg Polly 5th 
eVoL 38, p. 861) by Sybil’s Gamboge 12467. 

1981 V. (£3.)—^Mbs. Oswald Aues, Bmckdown, Uidiain, Southampton, for Actress of Caiita, 
broken colour, bom May 8, bred by J. le Contour, St. John’s, Jersey ; s. Aylmer Mentor 
(14193), d. Duchess of Carita 2ad](23256) by Lilac’s Majesty (5088). 

C.““1989,1995. 

Kerries. 

—In the Kerry ClaseeSt the nwmber inserted within braekets aj^ the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animat in the Irish Kerry Herd Book, A. number without 
braekets indieates that the animal is registered in the British Kerry Herd Book. 

Class 231.— Kerry BuUs, bom in or before 1922. 

1999 L (£iS» Ss B. H. lor Chaii^on.M— Laubsncb Currie, Minley Manor, Famhorou^, 
Hants, for HatUn^ Arthur 588, bom Feb. 7,1922, bred by Zambia and Milne, Bopley; 
s. WatcffviUe LoraA24, d. Ckmn^ Alice 1795 by Maeldum 223. 

2008 XL <£10.}—Kebby Bstates, ltd., The Warren House, Stanmoie, Middlesex, for Valenda 
Perry, bom Hov. 26, 1922, bred by the Knight of Kerry, Valencia l^nd, Ken^; s. 
Czar of Carton 506, d. Valencia PallfU 2801 by Valencia <3hieftain 806. 

2004 m. (£6.)— Kebry Bstatbs, Ltd., for Valenda Benegade 617, bom April 18, 1922, 
bred by the Knight of Kerry, Valeneia island Kerry; #. Ozar of Carton 506, d. Valencia 
Bosette 2803 Castle Longh Toby 778. 

Class 282. —Kerry Bulk, bom in 1923. 

2011 L (£15.)--'Gaptain Kelson Zahbra, M^O., and C. WtiOiUiCBON-MXLNE, West Tisted 
Manor, Bopley, for Hattindey Bartholomew, bom Mar. 13; s. Minley Monsoon 515, d. 
Hattingley Hasty 8388 by Waterville Lord 424. 

2008 n. (£lO.)— Kerry Estates, Ltd., The Warren House, . Stanmore, Middlesex, for Baven 
of Carton, bom April 17, bred by the Duke of Leinster, Carton, Maynooth, Co. Kildare; 
s. Bushmount Bory 987, d. Ddphinium 31st of Carton 4053 by Prince 6th of Carton 771. 

2009 DL <£5.)—Kerry Estates, Lid., for Valenda Sammy 1229, bom Feb. 25, bred by 
the Knight of Kerry, Valencia^Xsl^; «. Valencia Czar 534, d. Valenda Stella 8247 
by Valencia Cupbearer 953. 

Class 238,— Cows {in-mUk), bom in or before 1920. 

2015 L (£15b Ss Champion.^}— Kerry Estates, Ltd., The Warren House, Stanmore, Middle¬ 
sex, fox Valencia Eileen 3id 2798, bom March 14,1916, calved Aje^ 5, 1924^ bred by 
the Kni^t of K^^, Valencia ;^nd, Kerry; s. Valencia Lord Isb 782, d. Valenda 
Eileen 2nd 3778 by Oort Prince 636. 

2021 XL (£10.)—Captain Nelson Zajcbra, m:. 0., and C. WIllxahbon-Milne, West Tisted 
Manor, Bopley, Hants, for Wadlands Flora 2325, bem Sep^ 22,1916, calved June 20, 
1924, bred by B. Procter; a. Pendle Herald 829, d. Gort Mora 4th 378 by Oort Prince 

2016 XXL (£5.)— Kerry Estates, Ltd., for Valenda Mbraz 2800, bom March 24,1920, calved 
April 19, 19242bred by the Knight of Kerry, Valencia Idaad, Kerry s. Valencia Gash 
bearer 953, d. Valencia Meta 2799 by Valencia Lord 1st 782. 

20X8 XV. (£4.)— John W. Towlbr, Wadlands Hall, Faidey, Leeds, for (Sort Ptimiose 8ih 
.2260, bom March 16,1912, calved April 22,1924, bred by D. M. Battoy, BaUybunion, 
Kez]^; s. Oort Peter 688, d. Gort Prhnrose Srd 3462 by Gort Earl 597. 

2017 B. KSbry Estates, Ltd., lor Valenda B<»ette. 

* Silver Cballenge Cup, vdoe Twenty-five Guineas, ^ven by the .Briddi Kerry Cattle 

Society for the best anin^ in COasses 231 to 285t 
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fflflsfl 234,— K&rry JECeifere {in-milk)^ bom in 1921 or 1922. 

2025 I. (215.)—SlERSY Estates, Ltd., The Wairen House, Stanmore, Middlesex, for Valencia 
Smmower 2804, bom March 18, 1921, calved March 20, 1924, bred by the Hnlght of 

Valencia Island, do. Hei^; a. Czar of Carton 506, d. Sheen l6th 2756 by Hil* 
moma Lord 6th 698. 

2024 n. (£10.)— Keery Estates, Ltd., for Valencia Nada 3235, bom March 30,1921, calved 
March 10, 1924, bred by the Knight of Kerry, Valencia Island, Co. Kerry; a. Czar of 
Carton 506, (f. Valencia Zelva 3251 by Gort Prince 636. 

2022 nL (£5 .)—Laubbncb CmtBiE, Minley Manor, Eamborou^, Hants, for ISOnley Miranda 
(Vol. 22, p. 12), bom Dec. 10,1921, calved Feb. 9, 1924 ; f. Watershlen Eatmore 454, 
a. Minley Isabel 2715 Valencia Lord Srd 370. 

Class 235.— Kerry Seifera (not in^milk), bom in 1922 or 1923.^ 

2033 I. (£15.)— Kerry Estates, Ltd., The Warren House, Stanmore, Middlesex, for Valencia 
Ella3469, bom April 16,1922, bred by the Knight of Kerry, Valencia Island, Co. Kerry; 
a. Czar of Carton 506, d. Valencia Eileen Srd 2798 by Valencia Lord 1st 782. 

2034 n. (£10.)—^OHN WnUAK To^ER, Wadlands HaU, Farsley, Leeds, for Wadlands 
Trent (VoL 23, p. 24), bom March 20,1922; a. Vaddy Wane 2nd 420, d. Vaddy Trent 
Srd 2092. 

2026 m. (£5.)— Laxtrencb Currie, Minley Manor, Famborougb, Hants, for Mbdey Dorothy 
(Vol. 24, p. 13), bom March 23,1923; a. Sloe Drop 415, d. Minley Midget 2445 by Valencia 
Lord Srd 370. 

2032 IV. (£4.)— Kerry Estates, Tjed,, for Mnchross Eitcat, bom April 22, 1922, bred by 
A. E. Vincent, Muckrosa, Killamey; a. Muckross Playboy of the Western World 998, 
d. Muckroas Kit 4363 by Castlelough Laiiy 765. 


Dieters. 

NJS,—In the J>e3^ CZoaaea, tha number inserted toithin braeUsets after Hhe mine of an mimud 
indicates fhe wumSbtr of such animal in the Iri^ Dext&r Herd Book, A mmtber without 
braa^bets indieatee that the animal is registered in the English Dexter Herd Book, 

Class 233.— Dexter Bvlla, born in or before 1922 

2089 I. {£liii, & B. N. for Champion.*)—W. Li^say Everard, Eatcliffe Hall, Leicester, for 
Brokenhuist PUhp 726, bom March 13, 1921, bred by Lady Kathleen Hare, Broken- 
hurst Park, Hants; t. Brokenhurst Morilia 651, d. Peach Blossom of Claragh 2535 
l!vGortKed5th€07. 

2037 XL (£10.)—^MRs. E. Grawford, Thorpe SatchviUe Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Bioken- 
huErt Fioiian 724, bom March 16, 1921, bred by Lady Kathleen Hare, Brokenhurst , 
Park, Hants; s, Brokenhurst MoriUa 651, d. Brokenliorst Flora 1856 by Cloister 463. 

2040 HL (£5.)—Captain W. D. Hail, M.C., Gwemyfed Park, Three Cocks, Brecon, for 
Oakxidge Sentinel 675, bom July 17,1919, bred by F. P. BuUey, Marston Hill, Falrford; 
s, EedEns^576, d, Malvern Scintilla 1623 by Oakridge Chief 382. 

H. a—2038. 

Class 237.— Dexter Bulla, bom in 1923. 

2042 L (£15.)—Mbs. E. CRAWFORD, Thorpe Satchville Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Thoqpe 
Mozian, bom May 8; s. Brokenhurst Florian 724, d. Burton Hill Onyx 2697. 

2045 n. (£10.)— Arnold H. Muler, Woodlands, Horwich, for Woodland Eufns, bom June 
18 ; a. Brokenhurst Eufus 2nd 695, d. Woodland Frivolity 3375 by Fillongley Falcon 656. 

2043 nL (£$.)—W. Lindsay Everard, Eatcliffe HaU, Leicester, for Batclifie Absalom 859, 
bom May 4, bred by Mrs. H. J. Kutt, Hampton-ln-Arden; a. Fillongley Favourite’s 
Faux Pas 832, d. Fillongley Favourite 2242. 

Class 238. —Dexter Oowa (in-milk), bom in or before 1920. 

2051 L (£15, & Chamidon.*}— W. Lindsay Everard, Eatcliffe Hall, Leicester, for FiUongley 
Faidla 2487, bom Oct. 23,1917, calved May 31,1924, bred by Mrs. H. J. Hutt, Hampton- 
in-Arden; a. General Manager 523, d. Dewberry 2239 by Sloeberry 494. 

2052 IL (£10.)—W. Lindsay Everard, for FUlongJey Forest Pawn 2756, born July 19, 
1919, calved June 5, 1924, bred by Mrs. H. J. Kutt, Hampton-in-Arden; a. Fillongley 
Forester 630, d. Who’s Who 2540 by Barrow Orphan 498. 

2053. in. (£5.)—^W. Lindsay Everard, for FUloaidey Forest Flower 3143, bom Sept. 9, 

. 1920, calved April 22,1924, bred by Mrs. H. J. Hutt, Hampton-to-Aiden: a. Fillongley 
Forester 630, ^FiUongley Freesia 2491. 

B. 0.—2054. C.—2048. 

2051 BowL*—Mm. H. J. Kutt. 

^ Prizes, except Fourth, given by the British Kerry Cattle Society. 

■ Silver (Utalienge Onp, value Twenty-five Guineas^ given by the Dexter Cattle Society for 

the best animal in Classes 236^0. 

* Silver Challenge Breeders Bowl, value Ten Guineas given through the Dexter Cattle 

Sodety for the beet animal in Classes 286-240, which la already reg&tered in the Dexter 
Herd Book, and is the progeny of sire , and dam already registered. 
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Class 289. —Dexter Heifers bom in 1921 or 1922. 

2058 I. (£15.)—^W. Lindsat Evebaht), EAtdiffe Hall, Leicester, for Btokenhuisi Pansy 
2871, bom May 27, 1921, calved June 6, 1924, bred by Lady Blathleen Hare, Broken* 
huist Park, Hants; «. Brokenhuist Mbrilla 661, d. Peach Blossom 2nd of daiagh 2536 
bff Slogan of Claragh 624. 

2060 IL (SH).)—Arnold H. MIllrr, Woodlands, Norwich, for Woodland Ptiendship (VoL 
23, p. 161), bom May 5, 1922, calved May 5, 1924; a. Fillon^ey Falcon 656, d. Wood¬ 
land Beautiful 2444 Oakridge Smiler 547. 

2061 in. (S5.)'-Thr Bev. E. Lxngard SiMRiN, Durbrldge, Eedmarley,^ Gloucester, for 
Oakxidge Bess lOfih 2998, bom Dec. 8, 1921, calved June 3, 1924; a. Oakridge Black- 
Jack 670, d. Oakridge Bess 8th 2997 by Brokenhurst Coy Boy 539. 

Class 240. —Dexter Heifers (not in^tnUk), bom in 1922 or 1923.^ 

2068 I. (£15.)—W. Lindsay Everard, Eatcliffe Hall, Leicester, for Faiongley Fragrant 
Slower 3295, bom May 14,1922, bred by Mrs. SL J. Nutt, Hampton-ln-Arden; s. Barrow 
Brake 763, d. Fillongley Freesla 2491. 

2070 n. (£19.)~^nold H. Mcller, Woodlands, Norwich, for Woodland Butterfly 2nd 
(Vol. 23, p. 161), bom Ai^. 18,1922; a. Fillongley Falcon 656, d. Woodland Butterfly 
8047 by Woodland Smiler 619. 

2069 m. (£5 .)—Herbert J. Mason, Woodlands, Alvechurch, Worcs., for Alvedhurch Bertie, 
bom April 25, 1923 ; a. Wise Boy_759, d. Pi]l<^ley Flare 2922 by April Fool 640. 

2062 IV. (£4)—Miss Dora Box, The Hawthornes, Wheaton Aston, Stafford, for Wightwick 
Ba^^^^bom April 5,1923; a..Oakrldge Pat 673, d. WUditwK^ Biddy 2541. 

Milk Yield Glasses. 

Class 241. —Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, 

1315 I. (£15.)—J. G. Peel, Peover Hall, Over Peover, Enutsford, for Watercrook Bose 
(Vol. 64, p. 1120), roan, born Jan. 21, 1917, calved April 29, 1924, bred by J. Moffa^ 
Spital, Eendal; s. Village Boy 128657, d. Eosemary by Queensbury 109801. 

1357 n. (£10.)—J. PiERPONT Morgan, for LonghiUs Belle 2nd. (See Class 166.) 

1341 m. (£5 .)—The Duke of Westminster, G.O.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Mbnkhill Dnchesa 3cd 7107, roan, bom Jan. 14, 1919, calved June 15, 1924, bred by 
John Elckerby, MonkhiU, Burgh-by-Sands, Carlisle; t, Corleton Daby Eing 141439, 
d. Duchess of Armathwaite 14th by Lancaster 109107. 

1300JW. (£4.)—A. E. Fish, for Combebank Johnby. (See Class 164.) 

dw St/iSLjT^Hon^Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers. 

1409 L (£15.)—J. PIEBPONX MORGAN, for Empress 8th. (See Glass 169.) 

1899 n. (£10.)^-^^aBS E. and M. Balfopr, for Poppy. (See CSass 168.) 

1404 m. (£5.)—^HOSAS Hatton, for Polly. (See Class 168.) 

1403 IV. (£4 .)—H. A. Brown, for IsiAefle. (See Class 168.) 

Class 248. —Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Cows or Heifers. 

1448 I, (£15.)—]>E.-OoL. Sir Archibald Weigall, E.C.M.G., for Sibsey Ecse. . (See Glass 174.) 

1447 n. (£10.)—liT.-CoL. Sir Archibald Wezgall, E.C.M.G., for taa^tosd IW S&l (See 
Qlaw 174.) 

1436 HL (£5.)—J. 0 . Bprchnall, for FlamviHe Dairymaid 127tih. (See (flasa 174.) 

1438 IV. (£4.)—J. T. Cox. for Foshm No^ 18. (See Oass 174.) 

Class 247.— JBed PoU Cows or Heifers. 

1545 I. (£15.)—S. SORiuGEOTJB, for Sotterley Winsome. (See Class 194.) 

1540 n. (£10.)—W. E. Glazebrook, JtJN., The Lydiate, WlUaston, Birkenhead, for Gressen« 
hall Bed Berry 23508, bom July 14,1911, calved June 6,1924, bred by J. E. Hill, Oressen- 
hall. Dereham; a. Gressenhall Beresford 10174, d. Strawbeny 3rd by Edgar 8949. 

Class 248. —Bhie Albion Cows or Heifers. 

1617 L (£15.)—T. H. SwiRE ^ Sons, for Mount Sweetheart (S^ Claas 200,) 


Class 249 .—British Friesian Cows or Heifers. 
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1701 XXL <£5.}~-F. and T. MacknadOi Faversham, for Macknade Esther 34720, born 

May 3,1913, calved June 12, 1924, bred by F. ITeame; a. Golf Boter 4tb 5131, d, Mack¬ 
nade Hester 18508 by Hedges Nimrod 301. a 

1692 IV. (£4.)*—G. Holt Thomas, for Colton Snnray 32650, bom Oct. 31,1918, calved March 
22, 1924, bred by Hugh Brown, Colton Mains, Dunfermline; a. lerling (imported) Vic 
Bertus 4541, d. Colton Sunset 6868 by Colton Puritan 95. 

1691 V. (£3.)—G. Holt Thomas, for Brookside Bonnie Annie 37514, bom March 7, 1919, 
calved Maxi^ 30, 1924, bred by Harold B. Cooke, Homewood Gate, East Chiltington, 
Lewes; s, Petygards (imported) Bles Albert 4321, d. Hedges Bonnie Annie 1698 by 
Hedges HavMgg Duke 293. 

H. C.—1679,1699,1706, 1709. 

Class 250 .—Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, 

1813 L <£1& & Champion.^l'-JAUES Howm, for Ftiendlesshead Blossom 4th. (See dass 
215A.) 

1811 n. (ALO, B. K. for Ohampion.^)^WiLLiAM Gibsoh, for Mborside Am^a. (See Claes 
215A.) 

1810 HL (£5.)— William Gibsok, for Mootside Achillea. (See Class 215a.) 

B. 0*—1805. 

Class 251 .—Chiemsey Cows or Heifers. 

1842 L (£15.)—-A. Chester Beatty, for lizette of St Catherine. (See dass 220.) 

1846 XL (£10.)— Walter Dukhels, for Siazli^t Broom. (See Class 220.) 

1850 XH. (£5.)—E. J. Wythbs, Copped HaBT Epping, for Engew Pan^ 10006, fawn and 
white, bm April 28, 1913, calved April 4, 1924, bred by Paul Christopher, Engew, 
Qwltbian, Ha^e, Cornwall; t. Ladock Dairymaid 2049, A Egnew Blue BtocldDg 2nd 
8483 by Trengv^ton Village Favourite 2102. 

1848 XV. (£4.)—Sm James Bemnant, Bart., MJ?., for Dene Ikeade 2nd. (See Class 220.) 

Class 252 *—Jersey Com or Heifers. 

196$ I. (£15.)— Grosvenor Berry, for Postmistress. (See Class 229.) 

1937 XL (£10.)—L. E. Tubbs, for Oadip. (See Class 227.) 

1911 XXL (£5.)— Grosvehor Bebry, for Gblden Baspbeoy. whole colour, horn Dec. 29, 
1920, calved Feb. 9,1924 ; a. Golden BUbeny 18587, A Baapberty 2nd (Vol. 32, p. 437} 
by Verdun 12789. 

1907 IV. (£4.)—Mss. OswALB Ames, loinpark Xayfire. (See Glass 227.) 

1943 V. (SBk)^B, Bruoe Ward, Godlntom Adrford, Kent, for Progress (Vol. 32, p. 430), 

, whole colour, bom July 4,1918, calved Feb. 9, 1924; e. Marcher 18012, A Promise 6y 
Oxford Sunbeam 8650. 

H. a—1909,1912,1934.1944,1948,1951,1957. 

1935 SpedaL*—T he Hoh. MRS. Murray Smith, for Lnbenham May. 

Class 268 .—Kerry Cows or Heifers. 

2015 L (£1S; & Champion.*}—E ebry Estates, Ltd., for Valencia Eileen 8rd. (See dass 
233.) 

Class 254 .—Dexter Cows or Heifers, 

2054 1. (£15, A B. H. for Champion.*)—W. Lihdsay Everarp, Batdiffe Hall, Leicester, 
for (3^ Frimida 7th 2627, bom April 24, 1916, calved M&y 26, 1924, bred by D. M* 
Battray, Gortnaskehy, BaUybunlon, Co. Berry; a. Gort Ned 5th 631, A Gort Primula 
6th 2542 by Gort Punch 3rd 592. 

2055 XL (£10.)— W. LcmsAY Everard, for Wingerworth Fan 2680 F.S., bom in March, 1915, 
calved June 2, 1924. 

2051 in. (£5.)—W. LiimsEY Everarp, for ZBlongiiey Faroia. (See COass 238.) 


Butter Tests. 

Glass 2658.— 0cm, exceeding 900 lb. live tceigJit. 

1693 I. (£15.)—G. Holt Thomas, tor Eingswood Myrtle Leaf. (See Class 249.) 

1545 XI. (£10.)—S. SOBIMOEOUR, for Sothedey Winsome. (See Class 194.) 

1702 HL (£5.)— Sypney Pyman, Pigeon House, Boss-on-Wye, for IPelhampton Susan 20988, 
bom Oct 3,1915, calved May 25,1924, bred by James Dale, Feliiampton Court, Church 
Stretton; s. Marsh (imported) Generaal 4157, A Hlgham Susan 2nd 8978 by Higbam 
Ih^gpie 1501. 

1813 XV. (£4.)— Jambs Howie, for Frienaiesshead Blossom 4t!i. (See dass 215 a.) 

1692 V. (£3.)—G. Holt Thomas, for Colton Snnray. (See .Class 249.) 

H. C.—1315,1341, 1367, 1409, 1448, 1699, 1701, 1842, X846, 1909,1910. 

^ Champion Prize of £20, with £5 to the Beserve Number, given by a Society interested 
in the production of milk, for the €!ows obtaining the highest number of points in the Ayr¬ 
shire, Guernsey and Jersey Milk Yield Competitions. , ^ 

* Special Pdze of £5 given by the Midland (Aunties Jer^"duh4or ^e Jersey Cow in 
dass 252 giving the greatest weight of milk, the property of a memb^ of the dub. 

* Cham^on Prize of £10, with £5 to the Bosc^e Number, given by a Society interested in 
ti^^l^uetion d milk, for the Oows obtaising the highest numhw of pdnts in me Bja^ and 
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Glass 255b.— Oowa^ not excudmg 900 Zb. live toeigM, 

1911 Z. CS1& & 6 .M.^)>-a& 0 STBN 0 S Bsbbt, for Golden Raspberry. (See Class 252.) 

1963 n. (fllOb & S.M.M~<GaosTaNOB Bbb&t, for Postmistress. (See Glass 229.) 

1943 m. (£5, & Bbuob Wabb, for Prosress. (See Giaas 252.) 

1912 IP, <44.)— Gbostbnob Bbbbt, for Fostam 2nd (Pol. 32, p. 425), whole colour, bom 

18,1918, calved Mardi 16,1924; s. verdim 12789, d. Postage bj/ Dinah’s Bat 11669. 
1937 V. (£ 8 .)—L. E. TUBBS, for OzUp. (See Class 227.) 

1934 Certificate of Merit,* & SpecUd.*— Thb Hob. Mbs. Mubbby Sioth, for Bayleal’a Piolette. 

1944 Cer^cate ^ Merit.—^B. Bbuob VFaxd, for Prometheus Qaeen. 


GOATS.‘ 

Class 256.— Toggenburg Female Ooata (in^milk), any ope, entered or eligible for 
entry in the Toggenburg Section of the Herd Booh 

2071 I. (£5, & Champion.*)—Miss Mabjobib Ebnbbbson, The Biding, Hexham, for Ridiim 
Cherry 412, bom March 9, 1919, kidded March 16, 1924 ; e. Brendon Pziday 349, d. 
Biding Crocus 367 Sedgemere Paris 2nd. 

2073 IZ. (£ 8 .)~M[SS Mabjobzb Hbnbbbson, for Vertne 619, kidded May SO, 1924. 

2074 m. (£2.)—^Mbs. John C. Stbaxieb, Stashaw, Oorbridge, for Leazes Hadkee 443, bom 
Feb. 15, 1920, kidded April 1, 1923; e. Brendon Friday 349, d. Leazes Hackbexry 804 
by Copthome Billiken 274. 

2075 B. N,—Mbs. Peboy Waeutwbxget, Sheepwalks, Castleford, Yorks, for Ballywalter 
Saxah. 

Class 258.—Anglo-Hubian Female Ooats {m-milk), any age, entered or eligible for 
entry in the Anglo-Nvbian Section of the Herd Book. 

2081 L (£5, & Champion.*)—M iss p:. Pbbby, Theydon Place, Epptng, foer Kash BeOona 
1275, bom March 26, 1920, kidded Marw 80, 1924, bred by wTKome, Nash Court, 
Westwell, Kent; t, Edenbi^ Danaus 843, d. Nash Bella 1112 by Edenbreek Midas 740. 

2079 IL (£3.)—IL ^B£Y, for Theyton Beanty 1272, bom March 1$, 1920, kidded May 
9, 1924: «. Sadberge Marcus Coriolanus 1003, d. Theydon Tansy 1079 by Edenbreek 
K]lto947. 

2080 XXL (£2.)—Miss K. Pbbby, for !Rieydon Annette 1304, bom May 6 , 1920, kidded May 
24, 1924; f. Sadberge Marcus Cioriolanus 1003, d. Beglos Aganippe 895 by Wigmore 
Norman 562. 

2082 XL N.—Miss K. PBiiiiY, for Theydon Angehu 

Class 259 .—British Toggenburg or British Alpine Female Goats (m-miZjb), 

any age. 

2084 L (£5, St Chan^on.^—MBS. Abtsub Abbey, Didgemere Bbll, B^on, Essex, fbr 
Xfidgemere Bawdlb 5075, British Alpine, bom June 1, 1921, kidded Feb. 26, 1924 j $. 
Prophet of Bashl^ 8775, d. Preference 2779 by Leazes Lucky Halton 2675. 

2093 H. (£3.)—Mbs. Habby Potton, The Homestead, Bayleiidi^ Essex, for Rayleii^ Dancer 
5414, British T^enburg, bom March 2 , 1922, kidded April 11, 1924; aBochfouz 
Wilfrid 4463, d, l^eymead Dainty 2388 by KUto. 

2085 XXL (£2.)— MBs. Abthub ABBEY, 16r Didgemere Ddilah 5553, British Alpine, bom 
March 19, 1922, kidded March 1, 1924 ; a. Prophet of Baabley 3775, d. Tremedda lidia 
3555 by Copthome Star 3120. 

2089 ZV. (£1.)—Mbs. Hines, Watley, Twyford, Wlxudiester, for Beecnmead ZHdly 4724, 
British Toggenburg, bom Feb. 14, 1921, kidded March 6 , 1924 ; c. Edenst^ Pluck 
3007, d. Beechmead Kitty 3418 by Copthome Brigadier 2608. 

2090 y. (lOs,)—M rs. Hxnbs, for Beechmead Girfie 5400, British Toggenburg, bom Feb. 16, 
1922, kidded April 5, 1924; «. Proud 2858, d. he Pat 6 by 8383 by Bioxboume White 
Nugget 1999. 

2091 XL N.—MBS. Habby Potyon, for Empress Msteb. 

H. C.—2092. 0.—2094. 


* Gold Medal, Silver Medal, and Bronze Medal given by the Bn^sh Jeney Cattle Society 
for the three Jersey Cows obtaining the greatest nnmber of wfinta In the Butter Testa. 

* Certlflcate of Merit (dven by the English Jersey Cattle Society for Jersey Cows, not being 
Prize Winners, obtaining the foilo^dng points: Cove five years old and upwards, 85 pednta t 
Cenn under five years old, 30 points. 

» Special Prize of £5 given by the hQdland Counties Jersey Club for the Jersey Cow obtain¬ 
ing the greatest number of points in the Butter T^, the property of a member of the Gluh. 

* £30 towards these Prizes were given bv the British Goat ^xfiety. 

* Breed Challenge Certificate given by the Bifi^ Goat Society for the best To g ge nbu rg 
Female Goat, over 2 years old. 

* Breed. Challenge Certificate given by the BrltiEh Goat Soidety lor the best Angio-Nubian 
Female Goat, over 2 years old. 

* Ghi^enge Certificate* xdYsn by tihe Brtfetsh Goat Society, for the best Dual Purpose Gtoai 
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Class 260. — Female Goats (in’milh), any age, any other variety, not eligible for 
Classes 256 to 259. 

2097 I. (25» & Chainpioa.')~1i£BS. Arthttb Abbey, Bidgemere Hall, Hovdon, Essex, for 
Didgemere Dancer 5074, Anglo^Hnbian-Swiss, bom March 12,1921, kidded Feb. 5,1924; 
a. Prophet of Bashley 8775, d. Withdean Countess 2855 bp Leases Lucky Halton 2575. 

2105 Q. (23.)— Mrs. Morcom, The Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Leazea Fortitude 3710, 
Angl^Nubian-Swiss, bom March 14,1919, kidded Feb. 14, 1924, bred by the Hev. E. F. 
AUgood; t. Leases Haydon 3265, d. Leases Lady Fortune 2173 bp Brozboume Adveral 
1947. 

2101 HL* (£2.)—Baroness Burton, Dochfour, Inverness, for Edette, Anglo-Hubian-Swiss, 
bom March 6, 1921, kidded March 7, 1924, bred by Edwin Tipper, Cross Plains, New- 
borough. Staffs; «. Dochfour Arrogance. 

2106 IV. <£!.)— Mrs. Harry Potton, The Homestead, Baylelgh, Essex, for Rayleigh Princess 
5749, Anglo-Nnbian*Swiss, bom Feb. 24, 1922, kidded April 7,1924; a. Dochfour Wil- 
Idd 4463, d. Bayleigh Prizna Donna 134. 

2104 V. (10s.)— Mrs. Hqtes, Watley, Twyford, Winchester, for Beeohmead Snow 5404, 
Anido-Nubiaii-Swlss, bom March 9, 1922, kidded March 22, 1924; a. Proud 2853, d. 
Beechmead Edtty 8418 by Copthome Brigadier 2608. 

2108 B. N.—Mrs. John C. Straeer, Stagshaw House, Corbridge, for leazes Fiddia. 

E. a—2107. a—2102. 

Glass 261. — Toggehburg or British Toggenburg Goatlings, over I hut not exceeding 

2 years old, 

2109 L (£5.)—Miss Alexander, Enaresborough, for Sioekwdl Coneopsis 1551, Toggenburg, 
bom June 29,1923 ; a. Edel 524, d. Korea 518. 

2111 Q. (£3.)—Mbs. Percy Wainwbioht, Sheepwalks, Castleford, for Fryston Senna 540, 
^^^^u^^om April 29, 1923; a. Edel 524, d. Ballywalter Sarah 356 bp Sedgmere 

2110 HL (£2.)—Mess Alexander, for Stockw^ Coiziandar 552, Toggenburg, bom June 29, 
1923; a. Edel 524, d, Korea 518. 

Class 262. —Socmen or British Saanen Goatlings, over 1 but not exceeding 2 

years old, 

2115 X. (£&}—Mbs. Morcoh, The Clo<& House, Bromsgrove, for Wynanda of Westous 45, 
Baanen, bom April 6,1923,bred by Miss Chamberlain, Westons Bank, Lyndhuist, Hants; 
a. Tan Tiomp 30, d. Wilhelmtna 20. 

2114 TL (£3.)—Mbs. Hines, Watley, Twyford, Winchester, for Beeohmead Faith 6012, horn 
Feb. 24, 1923 ; «. Dochfour White Pearl 4465, d. Beechmead Dolly 4724 bp Edenstead 
Pluck 8007. 

Class 268. — Anglo-Nvbian Goatlings, entered or eligible for entry in the Anglo* 
Nubian Section of the Herd Booh, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years oU, 

2117 L (£5.)— Miss K. Felly, Theydon Place, Eppiug, for Theydon Bettma 1532, bom March 
19, 1923 ; a. Sadberge Alexander 1243, d. Theydon Beauty 1272 by Sadberge Marcus 
Coriolanus 1003. 

2116 n. (£3.)—^Mrss K. FELLY, for Theydon Belinda 1575, horn April 17, 1923 : a. Sadberge 
Alexander 1243, d. Nash Bella 1112 by Edenbreck Midas 740. 

Class 264. — Goatlings, any other variety, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old, rwt 
eligible for Classes 261 to 263. 

2119 L (£5, & Cbampion.*)— ^Mbs.^Artbur Abbey. Didgemere Hall, Boydon, Essex, for Didge« 
mere Dream 5967, British Alpine, bom Feb. 17, 1023 ; a. Prophet of Bashley 3775, d. 
Withdeun Countess 2855 bp Leazes Lucky Halton 2575. 

2120 S. (£8.)—Mbs. Artbttr Abbby, for Didgemere Dnlcette 5956, British Alpine, bom 
April 6,1923; a. Bidgeway Bama 4713, d. Didgemere^Dulcio 4233 by Prophet of Dashley 
3 775 . 

2118 m. (£2.)—MEs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere Doxdiogy 5966, British Alpine, bc«n Feh. 
10,1923^: a. Didgemere Duncan 5556, d. Tremedda AUegra 4236 bp Leazes Lucky Halton 
2575. 

2121 B. N.—Miss Marjobie'Hbndebson, The Biding, Hexham, for Biding Topaa. 

B. C.—2128. C.—2122. 


Class 265.—.Femdle Kids, any variay, not over 1 year old, 

2125 L (£5. St (Hiampton.*)— Mbs. Arthur Abbey, Didgemere HaU, Boydon, EawAT for 
mgernoe Design, Brttiah Alpine, bom March 3, 1924 ; a. Didgemere Daniel 5955, d. 
Withdean Counted 2855 bp Leazes Lucky Halton 2575. 


^ Challenge Oertlfloate glmn by the Britiah Goat Society for the best Fbnude Goat, over 
2 yean old, Miat has borne a Ud. 

* Bronze Medal given by the British Goat Society for the best Goatling. 

* Bronze Medal ^ven by the Btitiah Goat So<dety for the best Kid. 
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2129 n. (£3 .)—Miss E. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, for Theydon Bans^ 1610, Anglo- 
Nubian, bom March 28, 1924 ; 8. Sadberge Marcos Goriolano& 1003, d, Theydon Bellar 
donna 1512 bp Th^don Marconi 1138. 

2130 m. (£2 .)—Mess K. Felly, for Theydon Butterfly 1615, Anglo-Nnbian, bom March 10, 
1924; a. Sadberge Marcus Corlolanus 1003, d. Theydon Babette 1436 bp Theydon Angus 
1136. 

2128 B.IN.—Mbs. HcTESf^mtley, Twyford, Winchester, for Beechmead Snowball. 


Milk Yield Glass. 

Class B66. —Milh Yidd Clasa, open to animals entered in Glasses 256 

to 260. 

2091 L (£5.)— Mbs. fBAssY {FoTTOK, The Homestead, Baylelgh, Esses, for Empress March 
S.B.. 241, British Toggenburg, bom in March, 1919, kidded April 8,1924, breeder un¬ 
known. 

2105 n. (£8, & Champion.’)—Mas. Mobcoh, for Leases Fortitude. (See Gass 260.) 

2084 m. (£2. & B. N. for Champion.’)— MBS. AaicEua Abbey, for Didgemere Dawdler. (See 
Glass 259.) 

2106 IV. (£1.)—^Mbs. Habby Potton, for Bayldgh Frinceas. (See Glass 260.) 

2102 V. (10s.)— Miss Marjobie Hejtbebson, The Elding, Hexham, for Biding Topsy Snd 
4360, Anglo-Nubian-Swiss, horn April 19,1920, kidded April 18,1924; a. Elding Cinnamon 
431, d. Elding Tansy 3341 bp Gceter Hearthstone. 

2085 B. N.— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Didgemere Dtiilah. 

H.C.—2093, 2107. C.—2089, 2090, 2101. 2104. 

2081 Cup.’— Miss. E. Felly, for Nash BeQona. 

2079 R. N. for Cup.’— Miss E. Felly, for Theydon Beanty. 

2084 and 2119 Cnp.’— Mrs. Arthur Abbey, for Didgemere Dawdler and Didgemere Dream. 

2085 and 2120 B. N. for Cnp.’—M bs. Arthur Abbey, for Didgemere DMflah and Didgemere 
Dnlcette. 


SHEEP. 


Oxford Downs. 

Class 267 .—Oxford Dovm Shearling Bams, 

2140 L (£10, St Champion.*)—S'* Pbhsob, Taston, Gharlbury, Oxon. 

2144 n. (£5), 2141 HL (£8), and 2142 IV; (£2.)—HUGE whULiAU SXZLQOB, The Grounds, 
Adderbuiy, Banbury. 

2132 V. (£1.)— George Harrxsoh, Gainford Hall, Darlington. 

2146 B. N.—WiLLiAH Tbetethak, Broadstono Hill, (Shipping Norton. 

C.—2131, 2133, 2134, 2186, 2137, 2138. 

Class 268 .—Oxford Down Bam Lambs, 

2156 X. (£10.)—P. Pehson, Taston, Gharlbury, Oxon. 

2154 H. (£5.)— Egbert W. Hobbs & Sobs, Ltd., Eelmscott, Lechlade. 

2150 HL (£3), & 2151IV. (£2.)—W. B. Gauntlett & SON, Manor Farm, FaMord, Glos. 

2153 V. (£1.)— George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington. 

2157 B. N.— Hugh W. Stilgos, The Grounds, Adderbuiy, Banbury. 

C.—2155. 

Clas8 269 .—Three Oxford Dovm Bam Lambs, 

2163 L (£19, St B. N. for Champion.*}—E gbert W. [Hobbs & Sons, Ltd., Eelmscott, Lech- 
lade, Glos. 

2162 JL (£6.)—W. B. Gauntlbtt * SON, Manor Farm. Fairford, Glos. 

2165 nL (£3.)— ^Hugh W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbuiy. Banbury. 

2164 B. N.—^Ellis C. Johnson, The Yews, Great Glen, Leic^ter. 


» The " Dewar ” Challenge Trophy, idven through the British Goat Society, for the Goat 
entered in either the Oleneral or the Toggenburg section of the Societ/s Herd Book winning 
the highest number of points in the Milkmg Oasses. 

* The ** Pomeroy** ChaUenge Gup, given through the British Goat Sodety, for the best 
Ando-Nubian entered in the Anglo-Nubian section of the Sodfity*8 Herd Book winning the 
hlfmest number of points in the Milking Classes. 

« The ** Dewar ’* (hip- given through the British Goat Society for the Exhibitor showing a 
Female Goat in milk, and a Goatling, under certain conditions. 

* The “Heythrop” Silver Challenge Cup, value £75, given through the Oxford Down Sheep , 
Breeders* Association for the best exhibit of Oxford Down Sheep In Glasses 267 to 271. . 
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Class 270.—Oa:/or<2 Doum Shearling Ewes. 

2171 I. (£100— 5** Pbnson, Taaton, CJhaxlbury, Oxon. 

2172 n. (£60 —Hugh W. Stilgoh, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbnw. 

2173 nL (£30—WiLUiJC Trevethah, Broadstone HiU, Chipping Norton. 

2109 B. N.—BLLXS 0. Johnson, Great Glen, Leicester, for Glenn Modd. 

H. C.—2108, 2174. 

Class 271. —Three Oxford Down Ewe Lambs. 

2179 L (£10.)—Bobhrt W. Hobbs & Sons, Lm., Hehnscott, Lecblade, Glos. 

2181 n. (£50—P- Pbnson, Taston, Chaxlbuxy, Oxon. 

2177 m. (£80—W, E. Gauntikot & Son, Manor Farm, Fairford, Glos. 

2180 17. (£20—Emis C. Johnson, The Yews, Great Glen, Leicester. 

Sliropshires. 

Class 272.— Shropshire Two Shear Earns. 

2187 L (£10, & CIiampion.^)—WzLiiiAH EvhbaXiB, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

2189 IL (£60—J. G. Pbe£, Peover Hall, Over Peover, Hnutsford, lor Peover Blue BdL 
2191 HL (£8.)—J. H, Wheatbny, Berkswell Hall, Coventry, for Grendon Raymond, bred by 

E. A. Brown, Grendon, Athexstone. 

2190 R..H.—E. Gbaig Tannhb, Eyton-on-Sevem, Gross Houses, Salop. 

Class 278. —Shropshire ShearJmg Bams. 

2195 1. (£10^ & B.% lor ChanK^on^), ds 2196 ]ir.(£20—H. A. Brown,, Gcoft House,Grendon, 
Atherstone. 

2198 IL (£5.)—Has. W. F. INGB, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth. 

2200 11I.{(£8.)—£. and F. NocH. Hazxinffton Hall, RTitfnft-L Salop. 

2203 V. (fil.}, 42 2204 R. Ssyton-on-Sevem, (boss Houses,^ Salop. 

B. C.—2194, 2197,2201. 

Class 274.— Three Shropshire Shearling Bams.^ 

2207 L (£1^ 4; B. H. fair Ohaxnpioxt*)—H. A. Brown, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone. 
2212 H. (£6.)—E. Craig Tanner, Eyton^on-Sevem, Cross Houses, Salop. 

2211 HL (£8.)—N. J. KuNNEBirBT, Tem Hill, Mai^t Drayton. 

2208 B. ]!r,~>Wii£iAi£ Eyxrall, Shrawardlne Castle, Shrewsbury. 

B. C.—2209. a—220S, 2206,2210. 

Class 276. —Three Shropshire Bam Lambs. 

2214 L (£10.)— H. A. Brown, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone, 

2215 H. (£5.)—WHiCEAH Evebaix, Shxawaidine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

2217 HL (£3.)—N. J, Nunnbbiby, Tem Hill, Marhet Drayton. 

2219 B. H.—'E. CRAIG Tannsr, E^n-on-Sevem, Cross Houses, Salop. 

H. 0.-2213,2218. 

Class 276. —Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes. 

2224 L (£10, & Champion *), 42 2225 B. N.—Mrs. W. F. Ingr, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth. 
2227 H. (£5.}~-£. Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Cross Houses, Salop. 

2222 Dl. (£^)~Captain F. B. F. Bibbt, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury. 

2223 IV. (£2.}--W2imM Etbraxa, Shiawaidine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

H. C.—2220, 2221. 

Class 277. —Three Shropshire Ewe Lambs. 

2230 L (£10.)~-H. A. BROWN, Croft House, Grendon, Atherstone. 

2232 XL (£5.)—^MRs. W. F. Ingb, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth. 

2235 XXL (£3.)—E. CRAIG TANNER, Esrton-on* Severn, Ckoss Houses, Salop. 

2233 B. G. Nunnbbley, Tem Hill, Market Drayton. 

H. 0.-2231, 2234. 

Southdowns. 

Class 278. —Southdown Two Shear Bams, 

2243 L (£10, Si Champion*), & 2242 XXX. (£3.)—Lapy Lxjplow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

2237 XL (£5), & 2238 B. N.—His MAjesicy rEE HzNG, Sandringham. 

Class 279.— Shearling Bams. 

2244 L (£10, & B. £. for Champion.*)—Hia Majesty the King, Sandrinsdiam. 

2249 XL (£5), 4Sr 2248 XZL (£3 .}—Lady XuiHow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

M^^^l^ven by the Shropshire Sheep Breedeta* Association for the best 

* Prises given by the Shn^shire She^ Breeders* Association. 

* The ** Eaton'* Silver Challenge CUp, value Fifty Guineas, given through the Shropshlie 
Sheep Breeders* Asaociatlcin for the best exhibit of Shropshire Sheep in Classes 272 to 277. 

* Champloin Gold Medal, value £10 lOv., fidven by the Southdown Sheep Society for the best 
Bam In aaesea 278 snd 279. 
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Class S80 .—Thrte Southdotm Shearlmg Bams.^ 

2254 L (£10.)—H2S MiJES!F7 THE XzNO, Sandringham. 

2258. n. (£5.)—I<aJD7 Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

Class 281 .—Three Southdoim Bam Lambs, 

2261 L (£10 .)—"Bia Majesty the Kdsg, SandTingham. 

2266 n. (£5 .)—^Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

2268 XIL (£8.)—J. PlERPOHX Mohoah, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watfoid. 

Class 282 .—Three Southdoton Shearling Ewes. 

2273 L (£10, & Champion.*)— Lady Ludlow, Luton Soo, Luton. 

2270 n. (£5.)—His Majesty the Kino, Sandringham. 

2275 in. (£$)» & 2274 R. N.—J. PiEBPONT Mohgan, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford. 

Class 283 .—Three Southdown Ewe Lambs* 

2276 L (£10, & B. N. tor Champion.*)—His Majesty the Xmo, Sandringham. 

2281 n. (£5.)— ^Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

2288 in. (£3.)—J. PzERPONT Mohgah, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford. 


Ebunpslure Doxvns. 


Class 284 .—Eampehite Down Shearling Bams* 

2289 I. (£10.)— Majoh and Mss. JEEyoiSE,iHeiriard Park, Badngstoke, for Heniaid Don 
6tb. 

2288 n. (£S.)— James Goldsioxe, Blendworth, Homdean, Hants, for Blendworth Septimns. 
2287 m. (£8.)— James Goldsmith, for Blendworth Primus. 

2294 IV. (£2), & 2293 B. N.—V. T. THOMPSON, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

2290 V. (£1.)— Major and Mbs. Jebyoise, for Heniaid Goldmine SOib. 

Class 285 .—Hampshire Down Bam Lambs* 

2805 L (£10, & B.^N. for Champion *), & 2304 V. (£1.)—Y. T. Thompson, North Manor, Sutton 
Scotne;^ Hants. 

2300 O, (i^, & 2301IV. (£2.)— Major and M^. JErvoise, Heniaid Pack, Basingstoke. 
2299 HI, (£8.)—JAMBS GOLDSMITH, Blendworth, Homdean, Hants. 

Class 286 .—Three Hampshire Down Bam Lambs* 

2810 L (£10, & Cbamidan.*)— James Goldsmith, Blendworth, Homdean, Hants. 

2313 H. (£5.)—V. T. Thompson, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

.2811 m. (£8 .)—Major and Mbs. Jeryoxse, Heniard Park, Basingstoke. 

CIa» 288 .—Three Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs* 

2326 X. (£10.)—V. T. THOMPSON, Norton Manor, Sutton Scotney, Hants. 

2324 H. <£5.}—Major and Mbs. Jeryoxse, Heniard Par^ Bashigstoke. 

Sufiolks. 


Class 2^*—Suffolk Two Shear Bams* 

2329 L (£10.)—S. B. SHERWOOD, Playford, IpsEdoh, for Bopstose Boysl 17866, hted hy W. 0. 
Jackson, Powlmere, Boyston. 

XlBsa 2B0,--Suffolk Shearling Bains* 

2384 I* (£10), & 2385IH. (£8.)—3. B. Sherwood, Playford, Ipswltdi. 

2830 TL (£5.)—BX.BARCLA Y, aB.E., Hig^utm, Bury St, Edmunds, for ram, bred by 0. B, W. 
Adeane, C.B., Bahraham, Cambridge. 

Class Suffolk Bam Lambs, 

2846 I. (£10.)—S. B. SHERWOOD, Playford, Ipswich. 

2341 H. (£5.)—G. A. Goodchxld, Great Yeldham HaB, Castle Hedingdiam. 

^40 HI. (£3.)—G. B. 0. POSTER, Anstey HaH, Trumpington, Cambs, 

2337 B. H.— Sir Ernest Gass 2 dl*s Ezors., Carlton Grange, Brinkley, Newmarket* 

Class 292*-~^Three Suffolk Bam Lambs** 


2849 1 (£10, St Champion.*}—G. B. G. Poster, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambs. 

2850 U* (£5.)— G. A. Goodohild, Great Yeldham Hah, Castle Hedingham, 

2847 HI. (£3.)— Sir Ernest Gassel's Exors,, Carlton Grange, Brinkley, Newmarket. 


^Prizes given by the Southdown Sheep Sodeey. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Southdown Sheep So(dety for the best Pen of Ewes 
or Ewe Lambs in Classes 282 and 283, 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the Hampshire Down Sheep Breedera* Association for the 
best exhibit of Bamp^lre Down Sbeep in Classes 284 to 288. 

* Prizee given by the Suffolk Sbeep Society. 

.* Perpetual ChaUenge Plate and £5 in cash given by the Suffolk Sheep Sodety foir the best 
ezhi)l>ib of Sufiteb; Sheep in dasses 289 to 294* 
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Class 293. —Thru Suffolk Shearling Ewes. 

2355 L (310.)—B. L. Baboiat, Esq., C.B.E., Hlgham, Bury St. Edmunds, 

2359 n. (£5.)— WiLLZAUS F. PAUL, Kirtou Lodge, Xirton, Ipswich. 

2357 QL (M») — ^Teouas Haxion, Asstey Pastures, Leicest^. 

Class 294. —Three Suffolk Ewe Lambs. 

2366 L (310, & B. N. for Champion.^)—G. A. Gqodchxld, Great Yeldham Hall, Castle Heding- 
ham. 

2365 XL (35.)—G. B. G. FosiEB, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambs, 

2369 HZ. (33.)— William F. Paul, Eirton Lodge, Eirton, Ipswich. 

2372 17. (32.)—S. B. Shbewood, Playloid, Ipswich. 


Dorset Downs. 

(Hass 295. —Dorset Down Bams, Shearling and awards. 

2376 L (310t & Champion.*)—B obist H. Toet, .Andeison, Blandford, for Uotio Oih, bom 
in 1923. 

2373 H. (35.)—Hbb. Lionel de Boihsohild, Ezbury, Southampton, for ram, bom in 1923, 
bi^ by Lionel de Bothsdhild. 

2375 in. (33), & 2374 B.J3.—P. and G. Sewabd, Weston, Petersfl^ for rams, bom in 1923. 

Class 296. —Dorset Down Bam Laanbs.^ 

2381 L (310,)—Bobb&t N. Tory, Anderson, Blandford. 

2377 XL (35.)— Mbs. Lionel de Bothschild, Ezbury, Southampton. 

2378 HL (33), Sl 2379 B. N.—P. and G. Sewabd, Weston, PeteEsfidd. 

H.C.—2380. 

Class 297. —Dorset Down Shearling Ewes. 

2382 L (310, St B.'N. for Champion.’)—M bs. Lionel de Boxesgbild, Ezbury, Southampton, 
fcff ewe, bred by liond de Bothschild. 

2383 XL (35.)—Bobebx H. Toby, Anderson, Blandford. 


Dorset Horn. 

Class 299. —Dorset Horn Bam Lamhs, bom on or after November 1, 
1923.* 

2886 L (£10.)— Cbables MoBBiS, Highfield Hall, St. Albans, and Bishop’s Lydeaid. 

2385 XL (35.)— AwEBBrnoE & Go., Ltd., Ifortbgroimds Farm, Cbale, Isle of Wight, for 
Awehddge 99. 

Class 800- —Three Dorset Horn Shearling Ewes, born on or after November 1,1922. 
2388 L (310.)— CSABLES MoBBis, Highfield Hall, St. Albans, and Bishop’s Lydeard. 

2387 XL (36.)— Awebridob^(2 Go., Ltd., Hortbgrounds Farm, Ghale, Isle of Wight. ^ 


Wiltshire or Western Horn. 

Class 301. —Wiltshire or Western Horn Bams, Shearling and upwards. 

2395 X. (310, & B. N. for Champion.’)— William B. Southernwood, Gubblecote, Tring, for 
Ouhbleeoie Fiemier B )132, bom {in 1922, bred by JT* B. Moiiis <2 Sons, Hoggeston, 
Winslow. 

2394 XL (35.)— Bandell Bbos., Moulsoe Buildings Farm, Newport Pagnell, for Trevor 
Invincible 251, bom in 1921, bred by W. H. Jones, Trevor Wen, Llansadwn, Menai Bridge. 
2390 XXL (33.)— C. B. Bebby, Middleton, Market Harboxough, for Nordnok Rambler S 438, 
bom in 1923, bred by J. S. Eoads, Norduck House, Aston Abbotts, Aylesbury. 

Class 802. —Three Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Ewes.^ 

2401 L (310, St Champio]i.’)— William B. Southernwood, Gubblecote, Tring. 

2400 XL (35.) —J. S. Boads, Norduck House, Aston Abbotts, Aylesbury. 

2396 XXL (33.)—Charles E. Bebby, Middleton, Market Harborough, lor ewes, bred by 
Edmund Berry, Brampton Ash, Market Harborough, 


’ Perpetuall Challenge Plate and £5 in cash given by the Suffolk Sheep Society for the best 
eshibit ot Suffolk Sheep in Classes 289 to 294. 

’ Champion Prize of £5 given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders* Association for the best 
ezhihit of Dorset Down Sheep in Classes 293 to 297. 

* Prizes given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders* Association. 

’ Prizes |dven by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association. 

’ The ** Brampton Ash ” Silver Chahenge Cup, value Ten Guineas, given through the Wilt- 
or Western Horn Sheep Society for the best ezhibitof Wiltshire or Western Horn Sheep 
in (Classes 301 and 302. 

A Prizes given by Wiltshire or Western Horn SheoP Society. 
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Ryelands. 

Class 808 .—Byeland Bams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2402 X. H. Heaung. Oldfield. Tewkesbury, for Asbe Masterpiece 1306, bom in 

1022, bred ^ T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren, Overton. 

2405 n. (S5.)-*23avid J. TaosiAS, Talachddn, Brecon, for Talachddn Dominant 1122, bom in 
1920. 

2403 m. (£3 .)~Mrs. B. HBBBBET-HxmDLESTON, dytha Park, Abergavenny, for dyiba 
Norseman, bom in 1922. 

2404 B. N.—^laoHAS L. Mabtzn, Ashe Wairen House, Overton, Hants, for Ashe Monarch. 

Class 804 .—Byeland Shearling Bams, 

2409 L (210.}— E. W. Langford, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

2411 XL (25.)—Thoiias L. Martin, Ashe Wairen House, Overton, Hants, for Ashe Pride. 

2413 in. (28.)— ^David J. Thomas, Talachddu, Brecon, for Talachddn Onatd. 

2414 IV. (22.)- David J. Thomas, for Talachddn Guide. 

2412 B2N.— ^Thomas L. Martin, for Ashe Topper. 

H.O.—2408. C.—2406. 

Class 805 .—Three Byeland Bern Lambs. 

2420 L (210.)—E. W. LANGFORD, I/ED. Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

2422 n. (25.)— ^Thomas L. Martin, Ashe Wairen House, Overton, Bbuits. 

2418 m. (23 .)—Hubert Groom, Warham, Wilts. 

2419 XL N.— P. H. Healing, Oldfield, Tewkesbury. 

Class 806 .—Three Byeland Shearling Ewes. 

2426 L (210, & Champion.’)—^E, W. Langford, Ltd., Wye Bridge, Hereford. 

2425 XL (25, & XL N. for Champion.’)—^Mss. E. Hbbbeet-Hudbleston, Clytba Park, Aber* 
gavenny. 

2428 m. (28.)— Thomas L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants. 

2429 XL N.— David J. Thomas, Talachddu, Brecon. 

2424. 

Class 807 .—Three Byeland Ewe Lambs. 

2434 L (210.)—B. W. LANGFORD, Ltd., Wyo Bridge, Hereford. 

2436 XL (26.)—^THOMAS L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants. 

2432 HL (23-)—Hubert Groom, Warham, Wilts. 

2438 B. N.—P* H- HEALING, Oldfield, Tewkesbury. 


Eeiry Hill (Wales). 

Class 808. —Kerry EiU {Wales) Bams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2442 L (210.)— Mrs. E. Tatis, Swlnford Lodge, Bugby, for Gwemygoe Chatterbox 8403; 

bom In 1922, bred by David Davies, M.P., Gwemygoe, Sam, Newtown, Mont. < 

2439 XL (25.)-E. D. MooRB, Brampton Brian, Herefordshire, for Pentrenant Plince 7189, 
bom in 1920, bred by W. Y. Davies, Pentrenant, Ghurch^ke. 

2441 HI. (23.)— Bobert £. PARKER, Easton, Norwidti, for Pentrenant Peach 7177, bom in 
1920, bred by W. V. Davies, Pentrenant, Churchstoke. 

Class 809. —Kerry EiU (Wales) Shearling Bams. 

2444 t (210.)— Dinam Estates Comfant, Llandinam, Mont., for Gwemygoe Dash. 

2451 n. (25.)— Mbs. E. Tate, Swinford Lodge, Bugto, for Swinicnd Hotspur. 

2452 nt (23.)— The Duke of Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton Hall, (Chester, for 

{^ptimisL 

2450 IV. (22.)— Bobert E. Parker, Easton, N<Kwich, for Eastern Newcastle- 
2446 XL N.— Lord Harlboh, Brogyntyn, Oswestry, for Brogyntyn Xtanker. 

Class 810. —Kerry Bill (Wales) Bam Lambs. 

2456 L (210.)—E. D. Moore, Brampton Brian, Herefordshire, for Brampton DondnanL .. 
2458 XL (25.)— Bobert E. Parker, E^ton, Norwich, for Eastern Dmhrellik 

2457 XXL (23.)— Bobert E. Parker, for Eastern BovrlL 
2455 XL N.— Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

Class 811.— EiB (Wal^) Shearling Ewes. 

2469 1 (210.)— Mrs. E. Taib, Swinford Lodge, Bugby, for ewe, bred by J, a Jones, GxaJg 
Uanfair, Welshpool 

2463 XL (25.)— Lord Harlech, Brogyntyn, Oswestry. 

2468 XXL (28.)— Mrs. E. Tate, for ewe, bred by J. Anwyl, Preston BroOkhuist, Shrewsbury. 
2471 IV. (22 ,)—The Duke of Wbstminstee, G,C.V,0., D.S,0., Baton Hall, Chester. 

2465 B. N.—E. D. MooRE, Brampton Brian, Herefordshire. 

’ Silver Challenge Gup given through thelByelaad Plock Book Society for the best) cxhiMt.;. 
of By^Land Sheep in Glassy 308 to 307. ‘ 
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Lincolns. 

Glass 81S.— Lincoln Two 87mr Lams. 

2477 L (£16> & Chami^oik.^)—BAWNSLaY & Thtdahl, Well Vale, Alford aad Paxk House, 
Louth. 

2474 n. (aiO, & B. N. iw Chan 3 pi(m.‘)--CLiFSoaD Hxcholsok, Horkstow Hjanor, Baxton- 
outnumber. 

2475 nL (S3.)~-TaoiciLS Gaupiok, East Heslerton, York. 

Class 813.— Lincoln Shearling Lams. 

2488 t (£10), <& 2487 IL (S5.)~-BA.WSLaY & TzYDALL, Well Vale, Alfoid, and Park House, 
Louth. 

2485 HL (£3.)~0£ifvobu HiohoiiSON, Horkstow Masor, Barton-on-Humber, for Hocksiow 
Manor WexhUeY. 

2486 B. N.-~C[jffobd HnmoisoK. 

Class 814.— Three Lincoln Shearling Lama.^ 

2488 L (£15.)-~Bawysley <fe TiNBAix, Well Vale, Alford, and Park House, Louth. 

2497 n. (£10 .)~-Ole7fobi> NtCHOLSOY, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on-Humber. 

2492 IZL (S0.)^TEO3as Gamsiok, East Heslerton, York. 

Glass 815.— Three Lincoln Lam Lambs. 

2504 L (£10.)~GLnrFOBD Kigbolsoy, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on>Humber. 

2499 H. <£5.)--Ebye8t Addxsqy, Eiby Grange. Stallingboro*. 

2505 XIL (£3.)—Bawyslby d! Txybacl, Well Vale, Alford, and Paa^ House, Louth. 

Class 818. —Three Lincoln Shearling Ewes. 

2509 L (£10.)~Bawnb£ 2I!Y dc TmuAU, Well Vale, Alford, and Park House, Louth. 

2508 n. .(£&)—Geoyobb Nzgholson, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on-Humber. 

Class 817.— Three Lincoln Ewe Lambs. 

2510 L (£10.)-—Eninisx AnnisoY, Blby Grange, StaUingboro’. 

2514 JL (£6.)—CUFFOBD HiOEOESOY, Hoxkstow Manor, Barton-on-Humber. 

2515 HI. (£8.)->-Bawys£]BY & Tm>A33u, Well Vale, Alford, and Park House, Louth. 


Leicesters. 

Class 318.— Leicester Shearling Lams. 

2518 L (£10, & Champion ’), <2 2520 H. (£5.)—W. Jobday, Eastbum, Driffield. 

2523 ZZL (£3.)—-B. Meooiysoy, Garton Pield, Driffield. 

2526 17, (£2.)—G. H. SiUFSOY d Sons, Castle House, Humnanby, Yorks. 

2517 B B.—Wilfrid Applbyard, Flixton Manor, Scarborough. 

H. a—2519, 2524. 0.-2525. 

Class 819.—Leicester Lam Lambs. 

2529 L (£10), ds 2530 B. E.—W. Jobday, Eastbum, Driffield. 

2534 n. (£5.)—G. H. SiUFSOY <2 SoYS, Castle House, Hunmanby, Yorks. 

2527 HL (£3).~Wilfbid Afpeeyabo, PUxton Manor, Scarborough. 

H. a—2528. 

Class 880.— Leicester Shearling Ewes. 

2541 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion *), & 2540 B. N.—B. Mbgqiysoy, Garton Field, Driffield, 
2587 XL (£5), & 2538 17. (£2.)—W. JOBDAY, Eastbum, Driffield. 

2542 m. (£3.)—0. H. SiupsoY <2 SoYS, Castle House, Hunmanby, Yorks. 

H. G.—2585. C.—2536, 2543. 

Class 881.— Leicester Ewe Lambs. 

2546 L (£10), <2 2547 HI. (£3.)—W. JOBDAY, Eastbum, Driffield. 

2551 H. H. SmpsoY & Soys, Castle House, Hunmanby, Yorks, 

2545 B. H.—WiESBH) ApFiiBYiBD, PUxton Manor, Scarborough. 

H. C.—2544. 


^ Gbarwion Prize of £5 given by the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheen 
the best in COasses 312 and 313. 


Breeders* Assodation for 


^ Prizes given by the Lincoln Long-Wool Sheep Breeders* Association. 

! Sjfen by the^ Leicester Sheep Breeders* Association for the best 

esmbit of Ldcester Sheep in Classes 318 to 321. 
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Wensleydales. 

Class 826 .—Wemleyddle BaTns, Two Shear and upwards, 

2568 L (£L0.)-—John Bomeside HaB, Kendal, for Casperby Blue Prince, horn in 

1922, bred by J. Haigrave, Wath, Ili|>on. 

2565 n. (£5.}<^ohn AnizsoN, Howgrave Hall, Kirklington, Bedale, for ram, bom in 1922, 
bred by J. W. Greensit, Holme-on-Swaie, Tbiiak. 

2569 XXL (S3.)—JOHN W. Gbhbnsit, Holxne-on-Swale, Thirak, iGZ^Holme XnvinciU& bom in 
1922, bred to M. Burton. Sutton, Thiisk. 

2567 XL N.—^X. E. CLaJELCB, (Biallan Hall, Silverdale, Lancs, for ChaBan Cock Bobin. 

Class 327 .—WesiAeyddle Shearling Bams, 

2579 X. (SIO.)—John Pekcitix, East House, Caiperby, lor ram, bred by Frank Foster 
Gallow TTiiL Bipon. 

2580 XX. (£5.)—^OHN FEnOVAL. 

2570 XXL (S3.)-«John Aluson, Howgrave Hall, Kirklington, Bedale. 

2577 IV. (£2>—B. H. IfZLNBR, Berwick Lodge, Camloith, !(» Berwick Dreadnought. 

2576 XL N.—John Haughave, Wath, Bipon. 

Glass 328 .—Three Wensleydale Shearling Bams, 

2583 I. (SlO.)-—J ohn Febgival, East House, (Caiperby, for ram, bred by John Hoggarth & 
Sons, Manor House, Slyne. i 

2582 XL (£5.)>-John HABasATB, Watb,*Bipon. 

2581 XXL (£8,)—John W Gbxbnsxx, Holme-on-Swale, Tbirsk. 

Class 329 .—Wenshydah Shearling Ewes, 

2586 L (£10.)—John W. GbebnsiO!, Holme-on-Swale, Thixsk. 

2592 XX. (£5.)—John Pbbczvai., Bast House, CSarperby. 

2591 XXL (£3.)—^B. H. Melnse, Borwick XiO^e, dtruforth. 

2584 IV. (£2.)—John Aluson, Howgrave Hall, Hirklington, Bedale. 

2588 XL K.—John Hahgbate, Wath, Bipon. 

Class 330 .—WeinsleydaU Yearling Ewes, shown in WooL^ 

2599 L (£10.)—John PERCtoAL, East House, Carperby. 

2598 XI. (£5.)—^B. JL MiLNEE, Borwick Lodge, Gamforth. 

2597 XXLJSS.)—John Haegeate, Wath, Bipon. 

2595 XL B, Clabsb, Gballan Hall, Silverdale, Lancs. 

H. 0.-^2594^2596. 


Kent or Romney Marsli. 

Class 331 .—Kent or Bomney Marsh Two Shear Bams, 

2602 L (£10, Sc Champion.*}— J. Egeb!con Questbu, The Firs, Cheritbn, Kent. 

2601 XL (£5.)—The Eabl on GunyoBD, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

2604 m. (£3.)—ASHLBT Stbvbns, Davington Hall, Faversbam, for Luddenham. 

2600 XL N.—J. Bavnee Beixs, OieenhiU, Otham, Maidstone, for Qaested’s No. 810 of 1022. 

dasa 332,— XeTtf or Bomney Mare^ Shearling Sams, 

2620 Z. (£10,4k B. N. for Champion *), 2621 XL (£5) & 2619 XII.(£3.)-^. Egbbxon QUEsanon, 

The Firs, Caieiiton, Kent. 

2612 XV. (£2.)— The Eael of Guilfoed, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

2622 V. (£!•)—ASHLEy STEVENS, Davington Ha-H, Faversbam. 

2617 B. N.—Gliffoed Nioholson, Horkstow Manor, BartonH>n-Humber. 

H. C.—2627. 0.—2623. 

Class 333 .—Three Kent or Bomney Mar^ Shearling Bams.^ 

2638 L (£20), & 2637 XL <£15.)—J. Egeeton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2633 HL (£10), & 2632 IV. <£5.)—^The Eael OF OuiLFOBp, Waldershare Park, Dover. 

2639 V. (£L}— Ashlbt STEVENS, Davington Hall, Faversbam. 

2630 B. IL—H. E. Bennett, Hawkenbucy, Staidehuist. 

BLC.—2628. 0.—2641. 

Glass Three Kent or Bomney Marsh Bam Lamhs, . 

2648 L (£10), <2 264? XL (£5.)— J. Eqbeton QUESTED, Ihe Firs,. Obetittm, Kent: 

2643 XXL (£8.)—H. E BENNETT, Hawkenbory, St^ehuist. 

2645 B. N.—The Eael of Guilford, WaldeisihaEe Pack, Dover. 

H.a—2^. ___ ; ■ _ 

* Prizes given by the Wensleydide Long-Wool Sheep Breeders' Association. 

a Champion Prize of £10 lOa, 0veh by the Kent or Bomney MCndk Sheep Breeden^ Assooia'* ; 
tSaa tor i£e best Xtam in Classes 331 aro 332. 

* Prizes, except Fifth, given by the Kent or Xtomney Mairii Sheep BreedersT Assoriarion, 
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Class 885.— Three Kent or Bomney Marsh Shearling Ewes, 

2558 L (210. & Champion '), & 12657 Q. (£5, & R. N. for 0bampion.')~J. EasKTon 

Quested. The Firs. Cheriton. Kent. 

2655 in. (28.)—CHEPOED Nicholsoit, Horkstow Manor, Barton-on-Hnmber. 

2653 17. (£2.)— The Eabl of Guilford, Waldershaxe Park, Dover. 

2654 B. E.— S. W. MzLLEN, Copton Manor. Faveisham. 

H. a—2652. 

Class 386 .—Three Kent or Bomney Marsh Ewe Lambs, 

2663 L (£10), and 2664 R. E.— J. Eoerton QUESTED, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2661 n. (£5), 2662 HL (£8.)— The Easl OF GUILFORD, Waldershaie Park, Dover. 

E. a—2659. 

Cnp.^—E oertok Quested. 

B. E. lor Cop.*—T he Earl of Guilford. 

Gotswolds. 

Class 387.— Coisvjold Shearling Bams, 

2668 Z (£10), 2666 XL (£5),|!!& 2667 IXL (£8.)— WILLIAU Garke, Ahhngton, Paiilord, Glos. 

Class 388 .—Ootswold Bam Lambs, 

2669 L (£L0)» 2671 H. (£5), Si 2670 IZL (£3.)—WiLLlAU GARRE, Ablington, Faiiford, (Eos. 

Class 839 .—CotswoU Shearling Ewes, 

2672 I. (£10). 2674 XL (£5), 2673IIL (£3.)— WXLLIAH Garrb, Ablington, Faiiford, Glos. 

Class 840 .—CotswoU Ewe Lambs, 

2676 L (£10), 2675 XL (£5), & 2677 ZO. (£3.)—WZLLIAU GARRE, Ablington, Fairford, Glos. 

Devon Long-wools. 

Class Z^-r-Devon Loi^-Wool Shearling Bams, 

2678 I, (£10), & 2679 XL (£5.)—FREDebick WHecb, Tarweston, Williton, Somerset. 

Class 342 .—Devon Long-Wool Shearling Ewes, 

2681 L (£10), & 2680 XL (£5.)— FREDERICK WHITE, Torweston, Williton, Somerset 


South Devons. 

Class 344 .—South Devon Shearling Bams, 

2687 L (£10), <&2686 XL (£5.)— WiLLZAH Hawke, Bosonghan Golan, St. Colnmb, ComwalL 

Class 84S .—South Devon Bam Lambs,^ 

2691 L (£10.)—WtLLiAH HA'trES, Bosonghan Golan, St. Golninb, GomwalL 

Class 846 .—Souih Devon Shearling Ewes, 

2692 X. (£10), 2693 XL (£5), & 2694 XXL (£3.)—WiLLlAU Hawkb, Bosong^n Golan, St. 
Colomb, Cornwall. 


Lonks; 

Class 847 ,—Lonh Bams, Shearling and upwards, 

2697 I. (£10.)—^Edward Smith, Snmmerhonse Farm, Cowling, Keighley, for Snnmiethonse 
Major, bom in 1919, bred by G. Hall, Mount Pleasant, Osenhope. 

2695 XL (£5.)— ^Thomas Brayseaw, Dean Farm, Portsmouth, To^orden, for Blackshaw 
Duke, bom in 1923, bred by Edward Feather, Blackshaw, Hebden Bridge. 

2696 XXL (£8.)— Thomas Bratshaw, for MOl Top Swell, bom in 1921, bred by Miss A. Red¬ 
man, Pecket, Hebden Bridge. 


1 Champion Prize of £10 10a. given by the Kent ot Bomney Marsh Sheep Breeders* Associa¬ 
tion for the beat Pen of Ewes or Ewe Lambs In Classes 335 and 336. 

* Silver Challenge Cnp, value Forty Guineas, given through the Kent or Bomney Efarab 
Sheep Breeders* AssodaMon, for the bert group of ^eep, bred by Exhibitor, consisting 
Two Shear Bams, Shearling Bsucn, Pen of Ihree B-mn lAmbs, Pen of Three'Shearling Ewes 
and Pen of Three Ewe T4aTnb8, In Claases 331. 332, 834, 335 and 836. 

* Prizes given by the South Devon Flock Book Association. 
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Class 348. —Lcmk Shearling Ewes. 

2700 L (210}, & 2698 IZ. (£5))-~Edwabd Shtfe, Siunixierhoiise Farm, Cowling, Keigbley. 
2702 ZIL (S3.)*— AlfrB]) Tatlob, PrliiGe Bank Farm, Lmnb-ln-Eossendale, for ewe, bred by 
Josei^ Gk>tt, Colne. 

H.C.—2699, 2701. 


Dartmoors. 

Class 857. —Dartmoor Bams, Shearling and upwards. 

2724 L (SIO.)— John H. Gloteb, Ddamore Farm, Comwood, Devon, for Pzincetown Ball 
2777, bom in 1922, bred by the Diiectozs of H.hL Prison, Piinoetown. 

Class 858. —Dartmoor Shearling Ewes. 

2725 n. (£5.)— Henby J. ZiNOWsm, Bow Grange, Totnes, for IHu^ess. 


Cheviots. 

Class 859. —Cheviot Bams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2726 I. (£10.)—JT. T. and J. J. Dodd, Biccarton, Newcastleton, for ram, bom in 1921. 

Class 860. —Cheviot Shearling Bams. 

2727 X. (£10.)—J. T. and J. J. Dodd, Biocarton, Kewcastleton. 


Black-Faced Mountain. 

Class 862. — Blac&'faeed Mountain Sams, Two Shear and upwards. 

2728 X. (£10.)—OCTATnrs Hostehoitse, OowbMU, Wearhead, Co. Durham, for Sunbeam 208, 
bom in 1921. 

2729 XL (£5.)—-OoiAVinS Mobehodse, for Sunshine 125, bom in 1920. 

Class 863.— Black-faced Mountain Shearling Bams. 

2731 L (£10.)—OocAViQB Monkhodse, CowBhill, Wearhead, for Lodstar la/lt, bred by T. 
Cadzow, Greens. 

2733 XL (£5.)—OOTATius XIoiirEEOtrss, for Prince of Horsley, bred by Mr. Henderson, 
Wilshaw. 

2732 XXL (£8.)—OofAYius Hoztehodbe, for Hidni^i. 

Class 864,— Black-faced Mountain Shearling Ewes. 

2734 L (£10.) OcTAvnrs Mobshodsb, CowshiU, Wearhead, for Beauty’s Queen, 

2735 XL (£6.)—OcTAYEUS Monshousb, for Pansy Blossom. 

2736 xn. (£3.)—003*A7IUS MOBSHODSE, for Princess Mary. 


Welsh Mountain. 

Class 865. —Welsh Mountain Bains, Shearling and upwards. 

2737 L (£10.)—M:ajob J. J. P. STAYS, Ormerau, Glandyfi, Cardiganshire, for Plymlimon 
Bhnmd 1350, bom In 1921, bred by Major S. JT. W, Platt, Madr^ Farm, Aber. 


Black Welsh Mountain. 

Class 867. —Black Wdsh Mountain Shearling Bams. 

2755 L (£10.)—Mbs. Je&toisb, Herrlard Park, Basingstoke. 

2753 11. (£5), ^ 2752 XIL (£3.)— ^Alfbed S. W. Dabby, Adcote, Shrewsbury. 

2757 . HH.—MAjroB*QEYEBA2i Lobd Tbeowen, O.B., C.M.G., IJanover, Abei^Tenny, for 
lUSIlOTer 
H. Cr-2756. 

Class 868. —Black Wdsh Mountain Shearling Ewes.^ 

2761 L (£10.)— ^Mrs. Jebtoisb, Hexriaid Park, Basii^toke. 

2769 XL (£5), 2758 IXL (£3).— Ajutbed B. W. Dabb'^ Adcote, Shrewsbury. 

2788 B. B.—Majob-Genebad Lobd Tbbowey, CJB., Uanoyer, Abergavenny. 

SL C.—2762. 

^ Pdnes glTen by the Bla<flc Welsh Mountain Sheep Breeders' AssoelatioxL 
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PIGS. 

Large WMtes. 

Class 869.— Large White Boars, bom in or before 1922. 

2773 h (£10» Cbamiion.^ & Cbami^on.^*—BDUTTiin) Wherbt, Bouzne, Uncs, for Botucnft 
lEQng Ba^ 36437 <T ja*. 4402), bom July 1.1021; a. Bourne King John 26091» d. Bourne 
Queen 26tli 65034 hff Bourne Bax>None 20847. 

2768 IL (25.)^m QnsiE£T GnsEKAiii, Bt., O.V.O., Walton HaB, Warrii^n, for Boated 
Turk 33117 <T JT. 187), bom Jan. 30,1921, bred by the Easea County CouncQ, Bozted; 
t. Turk of Bottesfoid 27417, d. Jewel of Boated 60002 Bonnie Bourne 22029. 

2765 m. (£3 .)—Boloe a Buxum, High Street, Spalding, for Welland Jay (T.N. SO), bom 
July^ 1922; «. Bob of Bourne 28701, d, Pode Hole Perfection 80292 by Hercules of 
Walton Uth 26661. 

2775 XV. C£2.}~W. WSESB A SONS, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Spalding Sdgnal 84103 (T.H. 
1001), bom Jan. 8,1921, bred by A. W. White, Hfflegom, Spalding; t, Bngmaker 24161, 
d Si^lding Queen HAry 5th 61232 by Banner of Spalding 21987. 

2764 V. (£1.)—Agsab, Ltd., Wallington Manor, Baldock, for Taunton Emperor 2nd 37751 
(T.N. 258), bom Jan. 2,1922, bred by W. White A Sons, Taunton; ». Taunton Emperor 
34227, d. Taunton Amy 5th 81428 by Histon Snowman 24047. 

2771 B. ir.--FsBD Sattndsbs, Great Finborough, Stowmarket, for Oakdene Count 
H. a—2769. C.—2772. 

Class 370.— Large White Boars, bom in 1923, before July 1. 

2788 L (£10.)—Geobob Payee, The Wentworth, Elmesthorpe, Leicester, for Wentworth 
Xion (TJ7.25), bom Jan. 14; #. Bourne Bar-Npne 208th 36311, d. Bourne Queen Anne 
12th 88992 by Bourne Bandmaster 50th 22071. 

2787 IL (£5.)—ABTHtTB B. MussoN, Kiogscroft, Peterbrook Boa^ Taidley Wood, Hrming- 
bam, for of Pet»brook (TJK. 2981), bom Jan. 19, bred by E. P. Haynes, Delves 

Green Farm, Wednesbuzy; s. Banner j)f Caldmoxe 25879, d, Dalmeny Maid 66256 by 
Dahneny Ma]or 26319. 

2782 XIL (£8.)—ALFBED W. Hiilegom, Spalding, for Spalding Monitor 9th (TH. 

3006), bom Jan. 4; t. Spalding Monitor 4th 37643, d. BJston Bell 38th 90762 by ]^ton 
Eastern Turk 26688. 

2781 XV. Gi2.)-^EDiciiND WEebby, Bourne, Ihscs, for Bonme Bar-None 272nd (T.N. 5047), 
bom Jan. 6; s,.BoumB Bar>none 125tii 28835, d. Bonme Bonetta 54892 by Bourne Baud* 
master 50ih 1^071. 

278L 7. (£1.)—W. Hallis, Bank House Farm, Hdsby, Warrington, for Hahsstone Ransom 
284), bom Jan. 29; «. Blaze of HaUastone 36249, d, Mary of Helsby 2nd 68534 by 
Bourne Bmpoor 24th 26075. 

2782 B. N.—F. jS. Hawpshtre, Hpperthong, Holzndrth, for Eltohener of Hbbndrtb. 

H. C.”“2i80. 

Class 371.— Large White Boars, bom in 1923, on or after July 1.* 

2813 L (£10, & XL N. for Champion.^)—E duxtkd Whebby, Bourne, Lines, for Bonme Sing 
David 20tfa (TJ7. 6274), bom July 1; a. Bourne King David 36437, d. Bourne Bonetta 7th 
76052 by Baron of Bourne 28633. 

2814 XL (£5.)—Edstoed Whebbt, for Bonme Sing David 22nd (T.H. 5276), bom July 1; 
a. Bourne King Da\dd 36437, d. Bourne Bonetta 7tb 76952 by Baron of Bourne 28638. 

2806 XXL (£3.)—Ebnest Habdikg, Packwood Grange, Dorridge, Birmingham, for Bourne 
Sing David 25th (T.H. 5279), bom July 1, bred by E. Wherry, Bourne; a. Bourne King 
David 36437, d. Bourne Bonetta 7th 76952 by Baron of Bourne 28633. 

2803 17. (£2.)—Sib Gilbert Grebeall, Bt,, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton 
Bandmaster 2nd iTJN, 861), bom July 17; a. Crewe Bandmaster 33815, d, Amy of Crim- 
weU 88318 by Helsby Turk 26621. 

2793 7. (£1.)— Agbab, Ltd., Wallington Manor, Baldock, for Wallington Adonis 5th (T.H. 
846), bom July 2; a. Taunton Emperor 2nd 27751, d. Bourne Mable 30th 88964 
Bourne Bar-Hone 125th 28835. 

2794 B. N.—^Agbab, Ltd., far^Wallington Adonis 7ih. 

2804. 

Class 872.— Large White Boars, bom in 1924, 

2845 L (£10.)—Edhued Wsebby, Bourne, Linos, for Bourne King David 62na (T.H. 5499), 
bom Jan. 5; a. Bourne King David.86487, d. Worsley Lady 32nd 62208 by Jay of Wocsley 
14th 16147. 

2885 XL (£5.)—Bowlaed P. BCatees, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbury, for boar (TJNT. 5935), 
bom Jan. 1, bred by the Committee, Whittin^am Asylum, Preston; a. Bourne Bar- 
Hone 162nd 83041, a. Primrose of WMttIngham 92024 ^ Wyboston TErk 35th 25053. 


1 Chaxmion Gold Medal, value £5 6a., given by the Hational Pig Breeders* Associatimi for 
the best Large White Boar in Classes 369 to 372. 

* Silver Challew Cup, value Thirty Guioeas, given by the Hatlonal Pig Breedera* Asaoda- 
tlon for the best Large iTOte Pig tn Qasses 369 to 875. 

* Prizes, fscept Pomtit and Fifth, £^ven by the Hational Pig Breeders* Association. 
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2846 m. (£3.}~-£DBn7irD WEEBST, for Bourne King David 53rd (T.N. 5500), bom Jan. 5 ; 
«. Bourne King David 36487, «. Worsley Lady 32nd 62208 by Jay of Worsley 14th 16147. 

2836 IV. (£2.) — Bex Howeixs, Clifton Beynes, Olney, Bedford, for CSIifton Bomance (T.B'. 
105), bom Jan. 5: s. Sundon Boman 30577, d, Sundon Patricia 61426 by Turk of Sundon 
21435. 

2825 V. (£l.)--JoE 2 r E. B. Cowpsb, Gogar Hains, Coistorphine, Edinburgh, for Cfogar Enight 
(T.N. 241), bom Jan. 3; <. Bourne Bar-none 231st 36333, d. Dalmeny Jii^y 66216 by 
Bourne Emperor 25th 26077. 

2832 B. N.~W. ‘ELAXSthS, Bank House Perm, Helsby, Warrington, for Hallastone Boseo Srd. 
H. G.—2821. C.—2843. 

Class 878.— Large White Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1922. 

2872 L (£10, B. N. for Champion,^ & Champion.*)—^E dmund Weebby, Bourne, Lines, for 
Bourne Lady Superior 88958 (TJ7.4464), bom July 10,1921, farrowed Jan. 30; e. Bourne 
Bar-None 125tb 28835, d. Worsley Lady 32nd 62208 by Jay of Worsley 14th 16147. 

2860 n. (£5.) — Captain B. S. Hall, New Hall, Tendring, Clacton-on-Sea, for KewhaU Pe^> 
fection 91722 (T.N. 267), bom Jan. 19, 1922, farrowed Haxcih 2; a. Bourne Bax-None 
112th 28827, d, KewhaU Mary 2nd 68874 by Turk of Tendring 22849. 

2874 m. (£3.)—^W. White & Sons, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Taunton Amy let 81422 
(T.K. 133), bom July 2, 1920, farrowed Jan. 25; e, Histon Snowman 24047, d. Boston 
Amy 6th 59812 by Histon Lion Heart 22481. 

2862 IV. (£2.)— Peane W. Higeton, Belbroughton, Stourbridge, for Brook&dd Jewd 60th 
(T.K. 582), bom Jan. 24, 1922, farrowed Jan. 5; a. Lionel Hollingsworth of Brookfield 
29953, d. Jewel of Brookfield 60004 by Bonnie Bourne 22029. 

2851 V. (£1.)—BmcH & Bulicee, High Street, Spalding, for Podehole Perfection 80292 
(T.K. 49), bom March 2, 1920, farrowed Jan. 6, bred by Eric Lane, Podehole; a. Hen* 
cules of Walton 14th 26651, d. Walton Perfection 6th 55654 by Worsley Jay 35th 20419. 

2853 B. K.— Chivebs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for EGston Amy 5t£ 

H. a—2873. C.—2870. 

Class 874.— Large Whdte Sows, bom in 1923, before July 1. 

2903 L (£10, & B. N. for ChampioxL^l—EDHUND Weeeey, Bourne, Lines, for Bourne Bo- 
netta 27ib (T.K. 5017), bom Jan. 1; a. Bourne Champion Boy 33091, d. Bourne Bonetta 
6th 76950 by Baron of Bourne 28633. 

2887 JL (£5.)—Sm Gilbeet Geeenaed, Baet., O.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Sundtine 
of Walton 8rd (T.K. 186) Jbom Jan. 3, bred by Wm. Stirzaker, Manor House Farm, Poul- 
ton-le-Fylde:«. Walton Baronet 2nd 34355, a. Mains Sunshine 13th 79690 by Mains Turk 
29976. 

2890 nL (£3.)—F. H. Hampshire, Upp^houg, Hohnfirtdi, for Buttercup of Hcdmfirth (T.K. 
554), bom Jan. 29, bred by D. B. BaybpU, Bottesford; a. Monitor of Bottesfoid 33851, 
d, Bottesford Buttercup 41st 64880 by Worsley Jay 87th 27619. 

2005 IV. (£2.)—W. White & SON, Pod Farm, Taunton, for Taunton Amy 89fh <T.K. 
380), bom Jan. 6; «. Caldmore Jay 36575, d. Taunton Amy 12th 93090 by Taunton 
Aiaby 3rd 27325. 

2876 V. (fil.)—B iecsh & Bulmse, High Street, Spalding^ for WeiUand Qneen 3rd <T.K. 81), 
bom Jan. 5 ; a. Mill Green Hercules 30071, d. Peakirk Queen 60826 by Old Qeoige 22631. 

2888 B. K.~Sie Gilbeet Gbeenall, Baet., G.V.O., for Sunshine tA Walton 4ih. 

H. C.—2892. C.—2889. 

Class 875.— j&arpe White Sows, bom in 1923, on or after July 1. 

2930 L (£1D.)>^Edm0ND WMebey, Bourne, Lines, for Bourne Bonetta 43rd <T.K. 5282), 
bom July 1; «. Bourne King David 86437, d. Bourne Bonetta 7th 76952 by Baron of 
Bourne 28633. 

2916 XL (£5.)*~Sib Gilbeet Geeenall, Baet., C.Y.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton 
Amy 5th (T.K. 364), bom July 17; a. Crewe ISandznaster 33315, d. Amy of Ckimwetl 
88318 by Helsby Turk 26621. 

2929 m. (£8.)~-EDin7ND WHEBE'^ for Bourne Bonetta dBnd (T JST. 5281), bom July 1; a. 
Bourne Bing David 36437, d. Bourne Bonetta 7th 76952 ^ Baron of Bourne 28633. 

2932 IV. (£2.)— Geosvenoe Wobeman, The Hayes, Beddltcb Boad, Korthfleld, Birmingham, 
for Bannerthorpe Beauty (T.K. 111), bom July 10; a. Banner of lEkookfleld, d. Cutthooepe 
Lady Beauty 2ud 77948 by Turk of Cutthorpe 80709. 

2908 V. (£1.)—Ageae Lid., WalUngton Manor, Baldock, for WaSington Cleopatra 8th (T.K. 
351), bom July 2; a. Taunton Emperor 2nd 37751, d. Bourne Mabd 30th 88964 by 
Bourne Bar-Kone 125th 28835. 

2910 R. K.— The Dowagse Lady Bdeton, Bangemore, Burton-on-Treut, for Baagemore 
Surprise 4th« 

E. a—2920. C.—2917. 


* Silver Challenge Ci^ value Thirty Guiheas, given by the National Pig Breeders* Associa¬ 
tion for the best Large White Pig in Classes 369 to 375. 

* Champion Gold Medal, value £5 Ss., given by the National Pig Breeders* Association, for 
the best Large White Sow In Classes 373 to 375. 
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Class 876 .—Two Large WMle Sows, bom in 1924. 

2952 I. (£10.)—^Esmttnd Wherkt, Bonme, Lines, for so^es, bom Jan. 5; «. Bourne TOTig 
David 86487, d. Worsley Lady 82nd 62208 buS&y of Woraley 14tli 16147. 

2989 n. (£5 .)—Sir Gilbert Gebbstail, Babt., C.v.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton 
Snsshine 3td and 4th, bom Jan. 6; a. Honsndi of Walton 2nd, d. Sunshine of Walton 
Shipley Major 80411. 

2944 nL (£3 .)—^Rbx Ho'WKINS, Clifton Heynes, Olney, Bedford, for soira, bom Jan. 5; «. 

Sundon Boman 80577, <2. Sundon Patricia 61426 bjf Turk of Sundon 21485. 

2936 IV. (£24—John E. B. Gowpeb, Gogar Mains, Coistorphlne, Edinburgh, for Gogas 
Sidla and Gogar Stella Snd, bom Jan. 8; a. Bourne Bar-Kone 231st 36383, d. Dalmeny 
Jipsey 66216 by Bourne Emperor 25th 26077. 

2949 V. (£1.)—John ITeaveeson, The Chestnuts, Peakirk, Peterboro', for sotpb, bom Jan. 
2; a. Welland Bob, d, Whittingham Miss HoUinsgworth 2nd 81742 by Sundon 
27308. 

2955 B. N.—W. White & Sons, Pool Earm, Taunton, for !!l^unton Lady Aznys lat and gn fl- ’ 
H. C.—2954. C.—2984. 


Middle Whites. 

Glass 877.— Middle WJiUe Boars, bom in or before 1922. 

2962 L (£10, & E. N. for Champion.^)—(3HI7BES & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for 
Wiatt^ Woodn^ 85957 (T.lSr. 2), bom June 18,1921, bred by P. Sainsbury, Blunts 
Hall, Haverhill; a. BQston Woodman 28099, d, Histon Choice 19m 8^76 by Shrewsbury 
19511. 

2977 n. <£&)—Mbs. John G. PEBi,,Peover Hall, Knutsford, for jBQston Wanflarer 4th 38848 
(T.N. 164), bom Aug. 18,1921, bred by John Chivem, Wychildd; ». Histon Wanderer 
^ Shrewsbury 19511. 

Wednesadd. for Frestwood Peter Pan 39298 
1821; #. Salopian of Prestwood 82816, d. Prestwood Pansy 14th 
74734 Sv Piist of Caldmoie 28027. 

2957 IV. {£a)r*MessBS Bailb?, Tudor House, Bonisley, Bridgnorth, for Shaiterlord Sahib 

Castiecrott Athlete 84785, d. Joan of Shatterford 

73692 otr Scotty of Prestwood 25533. 

2971 ,V. (SL)—-Majoe J. H. BsEND, Eingcomb Herd, Chipping Campden, for Noisbnry Wood* 
man 8rd (T.N- 388), bom Jhly 19, 1922, bred by SusTHayes Sadler, Norsbuiy, Sutton 

> A Korsbury Woodman 35461, d, Hoisbury Virtue 68292 by Durbar of EUston 

2972 B. K.—Majob Abthub J. Hom^way, Pezm Court, Wolverhampton, for Hmsbuiy 
Var^fban. 

H.C.—2981. 

Class 878.— Middle While Boars, bom in 1923, before July 1. 

2986 I. (£10, Champi^i & B. ». for Champion.*)— De. T. L. Bonae, Preston Hall, Ayles- 

tord, lor J^le ^bm (lOT. 35), bom Jan. 8; #. Norsbury Vaughan 39201, d. Norsbury 
Constance 86026 by Eobin of Norabury 32311. ^ 

Middlethoroe Hall, York, for manunator of Whailodale 
g.N. 297), ^ by South Yorkshire Asylum, Middlewood, Sheffield; a. 

J^meUffe Prince 82625, d. Violet of Whamclifife 87618 by Dividend of Whaifedale 

2987 nL (^)r-®E. T. L. BoN^ for Ayle Woodman 8rd (T.N. 84), bom March 1; a. Hors- 
h^^Woodman 35461, d. Biddenden Beatrice 6th 82508 by Keston Victor of Biddenden 

5* j^YNEs, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbury, for Parkfield Sidney, 
Birmingham ; a. Shatterford Sidney 39423, 
100146 by Castlecroft Athlete 34786. 

Bifps, Parkfleid, Quinton, Birmingham, for Parkfldd Sidney Snd 
Sba^Jterford Sidney 39423, d, Shatterford Annie 4th 100146 

dy Castlecroft Atiilete 34785. 

3000 R N.-^HAELES Spbncbe, MUpond, Little Oakley, Harwich, for Hdywea Guardsman. 

w.~^50u4. 

Class 2179.—Middle White Boars, bam in 1923, an or after July 1,* 

IjE^Peover Hall, Knutsford, for Peover Invader (T.K. 506), 
Hammonds Hermes 31651, d. Peover Flighty 99518 by WhameUffe 


• Prizes, except Fourth, given by the National Pig Breeders’Association. 
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3024 XL (£5.)—W. S. Hill, Xair View Farm, Wednesfleld, Staffs, for Prestwood Wanderer 
(T.N. 802), bom Aug. 12; s. Wanderei of Frestwood, d. Sbatteifoid Yvonne 6th 100220 
ly David of ShatterfOrd 34863. 

8030 HL (£3.)— New Town Agriculttjbal Gthld, Ltp., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, for 
Wdwyn lanus 2nd (T.N. 52), bom July 2 ; «. Annables Joseph 38139, d. Welwyn Anne 
101364 hy Simdon Thunderer 85805. 

3033 IV. (£2.)— Chakles Spencer, Milpond, Little Oakley, Harwich, for boax (T.N. 564), 
bom July 1; s. Histon Milpond 35161, d. Holywell Milpond Missie 2nd 73564 hy Hillman 
of Harthay 25329. 

3008 B. N.—^mssEs Bailey, Tudor House, Homsley, Bridgnorth, for Shatterford Sahib 2nd. 
H. C.—3023. 


Class 880.— Middle WMte Boars, bom in 1924. 

3066 I. (£10.)— ^Mrs. D. Eeeve, Mortimer’s Ashdown, SaSTon Walden, for Walden Taizan 
(T.N. 22), bom Jan. 10 ; s. Boyalist of Walden, d. Pride of Walden by Johnsons Prince. 

3047 H. <£5.)-~Ohivsrs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Bision Rover 53rd (T.H. 
722), bom Jan. 14; a. Histon Rover 28075, d. Histon Joan 9th 97286 by Histon Wood¬ 
man 28099. 

3044 m. (£3.) — ^Dr. T. L. Bonar, Preston HaR, Aylesford, for Ayle Him (T.H. 264), born 
Jan. 2; a. Histon Baron 12th, d. Bumingfold Peaceful 4th 94912 by Hammonds Hermes 
31651. 

3061 IV. (£2.)~Viscot7NT Lbwiseaic and Major W. Llewellen Paibieb, Godmersham 
Park, Canterbury, for GodmeiSham Apollo 5th (TJf. 662), bom Jan. 8; a. Apollo of 
Wharfedale, d. Histon Rosebud 13th 84712 by Histon Shrewsbury 2nd 28081. 

3071 V. (fil.) —J. A. H. Stansfeld, Bates Farm, Wtttersham, Kent, for boar (T.H. 536), 
bom Jan. 3; a. Whamdiffe Prince 32625, d. Ozney Choice 2nd 86332 by Midlothian 
Rover 32075. ‘ 

3059 R. N.— Rowland P. Haynes, Delves Green Farm, Wednesbury, for Caldmoie Bobs. 

H« C.~~-S056. 

Class 881.— Middle White Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1922. 

3082 L (£10, & R. N. for Champion.')—G hivebs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for 
Histon Wdoome 19di 84738 (T.H. 949), bom Sept. 25,1920, farrowed Jan. 28, bred by 
J. Chiveis, Wychfleld; a. Shrewsbury 19511, d. welcome Histon 51900 by Sundon Scott 

, . 20699. 

3101 XL (£5.)— Leopold 0. Paget, Mlddlethorpe Hall, York, for Wharfedale Royal Lady 
75956 (T.H. 980), bom Jan. 7, 1920, farrowed March 12; a. Preserver of Wharfedale 
26493, d. Wharfedale Opal 57442 ^ Pendley Lad 23191. 

3081 XXL (£8.)— W. T. B. CARTRIDGE, Sidbury, Worcester, for Sidhoiy deopaira 87204 (T.H. 
116), horn July 15,1921, farrowed Jan. 9; a. Pendley Swell 32183, d. Violet of Beenham 
67284 by Moonbeam 21691. 

8078 XV. . (£2.)— H. D. BRIGGS, Robins End, Tenbury Wells, for Neuhnrie AanRegia 99030 
<T.H. 5), bom Aug. 2, 1922, farrowed Feb. 7, bred by (Taptain Angier, Kewbury; a. 
Wharfedale Hector 35879, d. Henley Amy 73284 by Hope of Hammonds 25361. 

3098 V. (£1.)—THE VISITING COBnaTTBS, City of London Mental Hospital, Stone, Dart- 
lord, for PoBington Jay 74844 (T.H. 68), bom Aug. 17, 1920, farrowed March 27, bred 
by R. A. T. Mitchison, Biddenden; a. Wbaifedale Jamieson 3rd 28341, d. Horden Joyce 
56792 by Sundon M.E.E. 23231. 

3097 R. N.—Thobias Rebcp, Oogshall Hall, Hoithwl<di, for Morpeth JewSl. 

H. C.“"3103. 

Class 888.— Middle White Sows, bom vn 1923, before My 1. 

3U3 t (£10, Champiozi,* ft Champion.')—D r. T. L. Bonbr, Preston Han, Aylesford for 
Ayle^Flapper Sm (TJSf. 96), horn March 19; a. £enil|Oanman 35279, d. Peene Flapper 
6th 99442 by Mick of Peene 32063. 

3140 XL (£6.)—R. A. S. Mitchjson, Pullington, Benenden Jlranbrook, for PulHngton Fam^ 
(T.H. 302), bom Jan. 1; a. Sunhill Swell 35807, d. Harden Patricia 56804 by Sundon 
M.B.B. 23231. 

310? nx. (^.)— JABiES T. Barnby (South Yorks Asylum Committee), Hiddlewood, Sheffield, 
for WhaxDcIiffd MatnSa (T.K. 302), horn Jan. 8; a. WhamcUSe Prince 32625, d. Violet 
of Whamcliffe 87618 by Dividend of Wharfedale 20511, 

3112 XV. (£2.)- Dr. T. L. Bonar, for Ayle Flapper 7th (T.H. 95), bom March 19; a. Henil 
Oarsman 35279, d. Peene Flapper 6tb 99442 by Midc of Peene 32063,. 

3146 V. (£1.)—Mrs. Sofeb Wiotburn, Amport St. Marys, Andover, for Amport Bdla 14th 
(T.K. 385), bom March 2; a. Scotty of Hbxsbury, d. Addington Bella 7th 93942 by Adven- 
tuierbf Addington 27749. 

3149 R. Nw—C harles Spencer, Milpond, Little Oakley, Harwich, for Holywdl. Peerless Bud. 
H. 0.-3128,8129. 


' Champion Gold Medal, value £5 5a., given by the Rational Pig Breeders* Association for 
the best Middle White Sow in CSasses 881 to 883. 

* Silver Challenge (hip, value Thirty Guineas, given by the Rational Pig Breeders* Associa¬ 
tion for the best Middle White Pig in CSasses 377 to 383, 
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Class 383 .—Middle White Sows, bom in 1923, on or after July 1. 

8162 L (£10.)—COHMAITDSK and Hbs. Boxjlitois, The Fig Fann, Yat^ey, Hants, 
for Yateley Harpy (T JT. 140), bom July 1; s, Salopian of Frestwood 32816, d, Beenham 
Haifa 3id 71820 by Hope of Hammonds 25361. 

3154 XL (£5.)—Bbzg.-Gen. B. Ateinson, C3., C.H.G., Mlstley Hall, Hannlngtree, for Oaisftey 
Garland 66th (TJ^. 1216), bom July 17; s. Olim of Miatley, d. Mistley Garland 6th 98810 
Wharfedale Frost 32679. 

8161 m. (£3 .)—Db. T. L. BoKiB, Freston Hall, Aylesford, for Ayle Flapper 9ih (T.H. 268), 
bom Oct. 9; «. Henll Oarsman 85279, d. Feene Flapper 6th 99442 hy Midr of Feene 
82063. 

8192 XV. (£2.)—ComiES SPBNcm, Hhpond, Little Oa)dey, Harwich, for Holywdl Peggy 
(T.N. 558), bom July 1; «. Hlston MUpond 35161, d. Holywell Kilpond Hissie 2nd 73664 
by Hillman of Harthay 25329. 

8182 V. (£L)—E. A. S. Mzxchzson, FuUlngton, Benenden, CSranbrooh, for PuUlngton Snow^ 
diep 2nd (T.H. 413), bom July 29 *, a. Sunhlll Swell 85807, d. FuUlngton Snowdrop 99722 
Albany of PuUlngton 5th 31118. 

8168 iL N.-~OOMiiAin>Ea and MBs. Bouinois, for Yatdey Bbbe. 

H.C.—8164,8172,8194, 

Class 384 .—Two Middle White JSom, bom in 1924. 

8202 X. (£10.)-~GlAPTAiy B. F. Beaxb, H.O., HUlcote Farm, Fuiley, Berks, for BSOeote 
Bareness and BUlcole Baroness 2nd, bom Jan. 19; a. Hammonds Perfection's Pride 
31675, d. Baroness of Burwash 8^02 5y Durbar of Ickleton 27969. 

3219 XL (£5.)—Lbopolp G. Faget, Mlddlkhorpe EaU, York, for sows, bom Jan. 6; 4. 
‘Wharfedale Deliverance 82575, d, 'Wharfedale Syihuc 87788 by Wbaxfedale Marvel 25658. 

8217 XXL (£3.)—Mobgan <k Wintebson, Abberton, Pershore, for sows, bom Jan. 1; a. 
Abberton EUlgote, d. Abberton Choice 98884 by Galdmore Joe 88887. 

8208 IV. (£2.)—S. BmE Sons, Lsn., Fedlgi^ Pig Farm, Famhaan, for sows, bom Jan. 

12; s. WbamcUUe Master, d, Compton Eoslna by Pendley Hii» 82179. 

8226 V. (£L)—I/r.-Coii, H. SPBNDEB-OJiAY, M.P., Ford Manor, Llngaeld, for sows, bom 
Jan. 3; s. Harvester of Foidmanor, d. Wharfedale Impression 75910 by Preserver of 
Wharfedale 25493. 

8216 B. H.—VXscoTTNT laiwiHHAy and MBJOB W. laxwmm PAisfEB, Godmersham Park, 
canterbury. 

H:.0.—3211. 


Tamworths. 

Class 385 ,—Tamwerth Boars, bom in or before 1922. 

3230 L (£10,4; XL H. for Champion.'}—B. I. Peuxp, Botts Green House, GoleshUl, for Whit- 
acre Wanderer 39865 (T.H. 857), hom Feh. 20, 1922; a, Eoamer of Whltaere 39855, 
d, Whltaere Kathleen 64082 by Enterprise of Whltaere 21841. 

Class 386 .—Tamworth Boars, bom in 1923.^ 

3233 L~(£10, Champion,' & Champion.”)— Fbepebice W. Holt, The Grove, Wishaw, Erdlng- 
ton, Birmingham, for Enowle Joshua (T.N. 540), bom Mar. 12, bred by the late Eobert 
Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Enowle, Birmingham; a. Knowle Joseph 36009, d. Queen of 
Basildon 76252.6y Whltaere Firaway 25821. 

8237 XL (£5.)—B. L Fhujp, Botts Green House, ColeshiU, lor BasSdon Majes^ 4fh (T.H. 
182), hom Feb. 8, bred by Major J. A. Mdrnson, D.S.O., BasUdon Park, Eeading; s. 
Hnowle Darlington 32687, d. Basildon Madeline,. 18th 68966 by BasUdon Able 25675. 

3238rin. (£3.) —J. A. H. Stansfeld, Bates Farm, Wittersham, Kent, for Milion Eedcap 
(T.K. 140), hom April 9, bred by C. L. Coxon, Milton, Shohdon, Hereford; «. Eoxley 
Exeter 36047, d. Middleton Maliues 67610 by Mancomium of Middleton 23341. 

8239 IV. (£2.)— Geobge H. Talbott, MUl Farm, LiUeshall, Newport, Salop, for Basildon 
Golden Stafe'2nd (T.N. 201), hom Mar. 7, bred hy Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon 
Park, (Jorixig, Eeading; s. Milton Bishop 2nd S6041, d, Basildon Golden Queen 13th 
101984 by Hnowle DorUngton 32687. 

Class 387 .—Tamwotih Boars, hom in 1924. 

8240 L (£10.)— Fbebebice W. Hols, The Grove, Wishaw, Erdington, for Sunbeam Saniie 
2nd (T.N. 44), bom Jan. 4; a. Hnowle Bruce 36018, (L Hnowle Queen Mary 88118 by 
Hnowle Dreadnought 28419. 

8248 XL (£5.)—^B. 1. Philip, Botts GreenfHouse, ColeshiU, for^Whitacte Boyal (T.N. 459),. 
hom Jan. 3; a. Firaway of.^Whitacre, d. Whltaere Counted 2^ 102132 6y Eoamer 
of Whltaere 39855. 


» Chmidon Gold Medal, value £5 6a., given by the National Pig Breeders* Association 
for the best Tamworth Boar in Classes 385 to 387. 

•tPrizes, Fourth, giveu'^by the National Pig Breeders* Association. 

• Silver Ghalfenge Cup, value Thirty Guineas, given hy the National Breeders* Associa^ 
tion for the best Tamworth Pig in Classes 885 to 889. 
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Class 888 .—Tmmortih BreeAmg Sotoa, bom in or before 1922. 

8245 2. (ip.0, B. K. for Champion,^ & Champioii.‘)—FBEi)EBiCE W. Holt* The GroTe, Wiahaw, 
Erdmgton, for ISilton Peail (TJT. 80), bom Jan. 2,1922, farrowed Jan. 26; a. Mons of 
SCddleton 25775, d, Middleton Mainz 57614 by Mitcheldene of Middleton 23343. 

Class 889 .—Tamworth Sows, bom in 1923. 

8240 I. (£10, & B. V. fn Champion.*)—I^EDmas B. Holt, The Grove, Wishaw, Erdington, 
for Sunbeam Snnstas <T.N. 25), bom Jan. 6; a. Enowle Neptune 36027, d. Milton Peaxl 
by Mons of Middleton 25775. 

Class 890 .—Tm Tamtoorth Sows, bom in 1924. 

8254 L (£10.)—B. 1. Pmu?, Botts Green House, Ck>leshiU, for sows, bom Jan. 4; a. Biiaway 
of 'Whitacre, d. Whitacre Countess 25ih 102130 by Boamer of Whitacre 39855. 

3255 n. (£6.)—J. A. H. STA17SFELD, Bates Farm, Wittersham, Kent, for sows (T.N. 629 
and 638). bom Jan. 1 and 7, bred by the late Br. Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Enowle; 
88. Enowle Nomen 47145 and Enowle Newcastle, da. Enowle Bed Queen 4th 102102, 
by Enowle Bruce 36013, and Enowle Vesta 88134, by Enowle Bedford 32669. 

3251 nL (£3.)— Fbedssiok W. Holt, The Grove, Wishaw, Erdington, for Sunbeam Snnsiar 
2nd and Sunbeam Sunlight^ bom Jan. 4 ; a. Enowle Bmce 86013, d. Enowle Queen 
Mary 88118 by Enowle Dreadnought 28419. 

3256 B. N.—J. H. Weeatley, Berhswell Hall,.Coventry, for BedlDuchess of BerkswMl and 
Bed Baroness of BerkswelL 


Berkshjres. 

dasa 891 .—Berhshire Boon, bom m or before 1922. 

3265 L (£10.)—Fbake Toweend, Highdeld, Moor AUerton, Leeds, for nighflalfl Boyal Pieif- 
dent 2nd B. 339, bom June 1,1922; a. Pamber President 22702, d. Eaton Princess Boyal 
22450 by Manor Beoord 20276. 

3264 H (£5.)—^Fbiend Sykes, BlchJngs Park, Colnbrook, Bucks, for Bichings Pzinoe Dia- 
monu B. 254, bom April 22, 1922 \ a. Dunmanor Prince 2nd 26001, d. Jamaica Jewel S» 
129 by Hammonds Haven 22627. 

325? in. <£3.)*-JosBTTA Ball, Southworth HaE, Wairington, for Soufhwdl Eingmaher 
B. 1092, bom Aug. 10, ; a. Murrell Bindeader 21904, d. Sotwell Juvenal 23826 

by Eing Sydney 19321. 

Class 898.— Betleshi/re Boars, bom in I923> before July I. 

^69 X, (£10, & Champion.*)—L osd Boltok, Bolton Hall, Iieybnm, for Wensley Pd^magnus 
B. 724, bom Feb. 16; a. Pamber Polymagnus 25728, d. Pamber Pretty Maid 25753 
hy Pamber President 22702. 

3272 JL (£5.)—J. T. Eason, Woodhouse Farm, Smannell, Andover, for Woodhouse Warrior 
B. 641, bom Feb. 7; a. Dunmasior Pygmalion 2nd 23979, d. Herriard Ophelia 3rd 24392 
by Manor Masterman 20010. 

3274 HL (£3.)-Habky I. Hallows, Eing Street Farm, Ongar, Essex, for HlaOkmom 
Negro B. 983, bom April 11; >. Mannden Hayfty 240, d. Leaside Duchess 21875 bp 
Bi®it Boy 20096. 

3275 1V.(£2.)—W. V. JxiDi), North End, Cheriton, Alresford, for Enham Bilhig^ois B. 876, bom 
Apm 2; «. Jamaica Clansxaan B. 269, d. Monk Maisle 1st 25846 by Herriard Columbus 

3278 1^ n1—Teb Hon. Mbs. Bbuob Wabl, Godinion, Ashford, Een^ for Godinton Gdlden 
Bing. 

H. 0.—3268, 

Class 898. —Berkshire Boars, bom in 1923, on or after July 1.* 

3299 L (£10.)—Frank TOWnend, Higbfield, Moor AUerton, Leeds, for BighOeld Boyal 
PygmaHon 8id B. 852, bom Sept. 8; s. Pygmalion 19872, d. Hi^eld Princess Boyal 
4tb S.. 1405 by Pamber President 22702. 

8298 n. (£5 .)--Frank Townend, for Highftald Briiisli ^gmalion B. 846, bom Sept. 12; 

. a, Pygmilion 19872, d. Manor Marina 24324 by BmiShneld Buck 19909. 

8289 nX. <^)—Tee Eabl ot HARSWooi>|^Harewood House, Leeds, for HSrewood EafiSr 
Chief B. 805, bom Aug. 5; s. Murreh Hottentot Nigger B. 183, d. Horewood Boaalind 
. 8.115 by Herriard GLondyke 21300. 

3288 Z7. (£2.)—The Eabl or Harewoob, for Harewood Kaffir Boy B. 806, bom Aug. 5; 
A Muirdl Hottentot Nigger B. 183, d. Harewood Bosalind S. 115 by Herriard Oondyke 
21300. 


Silver Challenge Cup, value Thirty Guineas, given by the National Pig Breeders^ Associa¬ 
tion for the best Tamworth Pig in Glasses $85 to 380. 

* Ghampdon Gold Medal, value £5 5a., given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for 
the best Tamworth Sow in Classes 385 and 389. 

* Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given by the British Berkshire Society for the 
beat BerkS&e Boar in Oaases $91 to 394. 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Bdtish Beirkebixe Society. 
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8290 V. (£I.)~Th& Eabl 07 Harewood, for Hdsby ESng B. 1083, bom July 9, bred by 
W. Hallas, Bank House Form, Helsby; «. Highfleld BK>yal Pygmalion 26309, d. Eaton 
Eoving Queen 26361 by Eaton Hover 22445. 

8282 B. N.—^Majob Glive Behben^ S^Tinton Grange, Malton, for Swinion Sndler. 

H. C.--3285, 3291, 3297, C.—3280, 3281, 3287. 

Glass 894.— Berkshire Boars, bom in 1924. 

3301 1. (£10, & B. N. for Champion. *}-^Majob Guve Behrens, Swinton Grange, H^ton* 
for boar, bom Jan. 8; s. Highfleld Boyal President B. 338, d. Swinton Margaret S. 2216 
dtf Basildon Eubin 24670. 

8308 XL (£5.)—^W. F. Sherbitf, Ascots, Hatfield, for boar, bom Jan. 2; t. Hammonds 
Garry On B. 858, d. Ascots Belle 16th S. 578 by Loyal Volunteer 20083. 

8300 nx. (£8 .)—Joshua BaXiL, Sonthworth BEall, Warrington, for Sonthworth Bobby, bom 
Jan. 2; a. Sonthworth Mast^iece, d. Sonthworth Bnsetta G. 341 by Mnrr^ Eingleader 
21904. 

8310 IV. (£2.)— Friend Seres, Eichings Park, Colnbrook, Bncks, for Bichings Boyal Be* 
nown B. 1089, bom Jan. 28; a. Abinger Eing Alpha B. 285, d. Heiriard Beanty 1st 
S. 238 by Bteixiaid Colonel 22042. 

Class 895.— Berhshire Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1922. 

8326 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)~EoN. Mbs. Beuoe Ward, Godinton, Ashford, Bent, 
for Forest Daisy S. 2051, bom Ang. 20, 1922, farrowed Jan. 13, bred ^ E. W. Carson, 
Halse, Bra<^ey: a. Forest John B. 607, d. Forest Joyful S. 2052 by Bezriaxd Premier 
2nd 21854. 

8314 XL (£5.)—W. Lindsat Everard, EatcUfie HaE, Leicester, lor Iweme Mod^ 26781, 
bom Mar. 1,1921, farrowed Jan. 7, bred by J. H. Ismay, Iweme Minster, Blandfoid; 
a. Horry On 19635, d. Iweme Miss Minster 18975 by Iweme Topper 17715. 

8315KIL (£8.)—HARRy I. HAiiiows, King Street Farm, Ongar, Essex, for Bagshoi 
Jban 25794, bom May 14, 1921, farrowed Mar. 4, bred by H,E.H. The Duke of Con¬ 
naught, K.G., Bagshot Pork; a. Ole BUI 21902, d. Whitley Cygnet 24640 by Sevinton 
Oo^ac 20563. 

8323 XV. <£2.)--Franr Townend, HiiM^eld, Moor Alterton, Leeds, for Htehfield Marina 2nd 
8.1402, bom May 2$, 1922, farrowed Mar. 29; a. Pamber l^esident 22702, d. Manor 
: Marina 24824 Braishfield Bndc 19909. 

8316 V. <£1.)-~'Tee Earl or Harewood, Haxewood House, Leeds, for Harewood Jewd 
2S798, bom Mar. X, 1920, fancowed Mar. 10; a. Murrell Jolly Boy 21924, d. Harewood 
Jolly Jess 21920 Hugo 17888. 

Glass 898.— Berkshire Sows, bom in 1923, before July 1. 

8343 X. (£19, dt Champion.*)— Friend Snees, Eichings Park, Colnbrook, Bucks, for Bichings 
l^uty 1st 3073, bom Jan. 3; t. Heale Hntmeg 2nd 26448, d. Heiriard Beauty Ist S. 
238 by Heiriard Colonel 22042. 

3332 XL (£5.)-^. T. Eason, Woodhouse Farm, Smaonel, Andover, for Moxmi Sdect S. 2098, 
bom Jan. 11, bred by J. R, Edney Hayter, Highberry, Whitchurch, Hants; a. Hdile 
Hutmeg 2nd 26448, d. Herriard Select 2nd 23098 by Basildon Rogue 20720. 

8383 XXL —W. V. Judd, North End, Cberiton, Alresford, for Enham Electra 8. 3452, 

bom Feb. 2; a. Heale Nutmeg 26447, d. Heale Lucy 2nd 26462 by Feiring Saladin 26406. 
8839 IV. (£2.)—W. F. Shebriff, Ascots, Hatfield, for Ascots Bdle 23id, bom Feb. 23; a. 

Vampire 25417, d. Ascots Belle 21772 by Bright Boy 20096. 

3329 V. (fiD—L ord Bolton, Bolton HaU, Leybum, for Wenaley Pretty Maid S. 2835, bom 
Feb. 16; a. Pamber Polymagnus 25728, d. Pamber Pretty Maid 25753 by Pamber Presi¬ 
dent 22702. 

3347 B. K.— Tee Hon. MRS. Bruoe Ward, Godinton, ARhford, Kent, for Godinton Gloria Ist 
B. G.~-3888, 3340, 8341. 

Glass 897.— Berhshire Sows, bom in 1923, on or after July 1. 

3352 L (£10.)—Frank Townend, Hlghfield, Moor AUerton, Leeds, for Bi ghfidfl Princess 
Boyal 8th S. 3319, bom Sept. 8; a. Pygmalion 19872, d. Highfieid Princess Royal 4th 
S. 1405 by Pambor President 22702. 

3352 n. (£5.)—J. T. Eason, Woodhouse Farm, Smannel, Andover, for Woodhouse Fashion 
S. 3690, bom July 28; a. Dunmanor Acme B. 429, d. Dunmanor Agnes 3rd 25484 by 
Iweme Nonsuch 23375. 

3359 m. (£ 3 .)—^Friend Stees, Bichings Park, Colnbrook, Bucks, for Bjchin g g Beauty 2nd 
S. 3083, bom July 20 ; a. Abiuger King Alpha B. 285, d. Herriard Beauty Ist S. 238 
6y Heiriard Colonel 22042. 

3361 I^(£2.)— Frank Townend, for SBghfield Princess Boyal 7th S, 8818, bom Sept. 8; 

a. Pygmalion 19872, d. Highfieid Princess Eoyal 4th S. 1405 by Pamber President ^702. 
3849 V. (£L) — ^Major Cltte Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for sow, bom July SO: 

a. MuireU Live Scott B. 27, d. Swinton Maigart 4th S. 2219 by BasUdon Rubin 24670. 
3354 Xt .N.— ^Tee Earl or Harewood, Harewood House, Leeds, for Harewood Hottentot 
Venus. 

* Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given by the British Berkshire Society for the 
best Berkshire Boar in Classes 391 to 394. 

* The ” Eaton ** Silver Challeage Cup, value Fifty Guineas, given through the British 
Berkshire Society for the best Boar or Sow in (Easses 891 to 397. A Gold Medal was sdveh 
by the British Berkshire Socdety to the Breeder of this ChampinTi Pig. 
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Class 898.— Two BerhaMre 8om, bom in 1924. 

8375 I. (filO.)~W. P. Shisrbifp* Ascots» Hatfield* for sows* bom Jan. 2; a. Hammonds 
Carry On B. 358* d. Ascots Belle 16th S. 573 by Loyal Volunteer 20983. 

3366 n. (35 .)—^Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for sovrs, bom Jan. 18; 

a. Murrell Live Scott B. 37, d. Swinton Sweet Molly 4th S. 1988 by Basildon Eubin 24670. 
3365 IZL (38.)— JOSHUA Ball, Southworth Hall. Warrington, for sows, bom Jan. 2; s. 

Southworth Masterpiece, d. Southworth Eosetta S. 341 Murrell Elngleader 21904. 
3370 IV. (S2.)—J. J. Cabpenser, Castle Barm, Salperton, Haselton, Glos, for sows, bom 
Jan. 3; a. Borest Crusader B. 510, d. Forest Winsome Lunn 4th S. 2053 by Heniard 
Vrmnier 21854. 

Ci]p.^FRANH Townend, Higbfield, Moor AUerton, Leeds. 


Large Blacks. 

dais 899. — Large JBlaek Boars, hom in or before 1922. 

3389 L (310.)—Jahes Putnah, Fairingdon House, Exeter, for Drayton Besult 21505, bom 
Aprfi 3, 1921, bred by Terah F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, Cambridge; a. FentongoUan 
Eesult 9585, d. Testerton Careful 21420 by Docking Athlete 7321. 

3380 IL (35.)— E. W. EDWARDS, Fednor House, Chesham, Bucks, for Pednoc Chief 1st 22743, 
bom Jan. 18,1922; a. Oadby Chief 16587, d. Awton Mischief 49790 5y Sudboume Awton 
Chief 10571, 

3396 HL (33.)—Miss V. Verneb, Crabtree, Headley, Bordon, Hants, for !Qnten Sottan Ist 
21711, bom Jan. 4,1922, bred by H. E. Bastard, Tinten Manor Farm, St. Tudy, Bodmin; 
a. Witham Tiptree 1st 11103, d. Tinten Black Bess 2lBt 17238 by Boss of the Valley 8855, 

3376 IV. (32.)—^WzLLUM Bracey, Manor House, Martham, Great Yarmouth, for Tcevisguiie 
Sale Day 13049, bom Feb. 10, 1920, bred by Thomas Wame, Trevisquite Manor, St. 
Mabyn, Cornwall; a. Trevisquite Xing 10203, d. Trevisquite Levelsides 7th 19246 by 
Boss of the Valley 3855. 

3393 V. (31.)—^L. G. T. Sedgwick, Ck>nvena House, Wadebiidge, for Trevisquite Talisman 
23427, bom Nov. 12, 1921, bred by Thomas Wame, Trevisquite, St. Mabyn, Cornwall; 
a. Hendia Trevisquite 14333, d. Tmvisquite Square 55514 by Moorland Itinclpal 7753. 

3382 B. N.—Terah F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, Cambridge, for Baalion Hero. 

H. C.—8877, 3384, 3392, 8397. 

Class 400. —Large Bloch Boars, bom in 1923, before July !• 

3409 X. (310^ & Champion.*)—T erah F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, Cambridge, for Drayton 
Royal’s Son Szd 27581 (TJCT,.274), bom Jan. 15; a. Menna Sunstar 16039, d. Drayton 
Dreary 38890 by Ctomwood Tartar 8851. 

3417 n. (j^.)—T ee Duke oe Somerset, Maiden Bradl^. Bath, for Bradley Laird 27823, 
bom Jan. 7, bred by tbe 15tb Duke of Somerset, Maiden Bradley, Bath; a. Witham 
Boss 8th 22667, d. Batheaston Beauty 2nd 85224 by Witham Tiptree 2nd 11105. 

3408 HL (38.)— Terah F. Hooley, for Drayton D^um 1st 28585 (T.N. 282), bom Feb. 8; 
a. Menna Sunstar 16089, d. Testerton Careful 21420 by Docking Athlete 7321. 

3402 IV. (32.)—W. Bracey, Manor House, Martham, Great Yarmouth, for Marfhaw i&pg 
1st 29907, bom April SO; a. Martham Nomination 22897, d. M^bam Florence 7^9858 
by Tinten Xing Henry 13139. 

3405 V. (31.)—D, W. F. GOUGH, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Pakenham fiBke 
30541, bom June 29; a. Docking Dodger 21511, d. Wilbxaham Mabel 62276 by Bassing- 
boum Earl 9933. 

8404 B. N.—G. A. Goodchzld, Great Yeldh a m Hall, Castle Hedingham, for Tartar Gmsar. 

H. 0.-3421,3422. 

Class 401.— Large Black Boars, bom in 1923, on or after JtUy 1.® 

8427 L (£10, & B. N, for Champion.*)—W illiam Bracey, Manor House, Martham, Great 
Yarmouth, for Martham Clansmaa 29927, born July 23; a. Martham Nomination 22397, 
d. Martham Eva 1st 70882 by Tinten Xins Henry 13139. 

3445 XL (35.)—Captain Terot Musker, Bou^m Hall, Attleborough, for Boudham Pagan 
29781, bom July 17; a. Wintringbam^Fremier 11455, d. Boudham Bapture 81260 by 
FentongoUan Besult 9585. 

3437 xn. (33.)—Terah F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, Cambridge, ior Drayton Magical 30461, 
bom July 9; a. Fentongdlan Boger 10528, d. Drayton Minerva Ist 79324 by Comwood 
Longsides 17441. 

3449 IV. (32.)— Alfbed Flaylb, Basslngboum, Oambs, for Bassingboam Mao 80701, bom 
Aug. 2; a. LuffenhaU Saladin 19939, d. Saltcote Ladybird 7th 80832 by Basslngboum 
Bingleader 14627. 


* The " Bnk^ire ** Silver ChaUehge Cup^ value £20, given through the Brltidi Berkshire 

Sodefcy for the most pointB awarded In a combinatioD of entdes in CSasaes 391 to 398, on 

the basis of: Four points for a First Prize, three points for a Second Prize, two points for 

a Third Prize, one point for a Fourth Prize, two points for a Championahlp, and one point 
for a Beserve for a Championship. 

* Champion Prize of £10 dven by the Large Black Pig Society for the best Boar in Classeg 
399 to 402. A Sliver Medal was given to tbe Breeder of the Champion Boar. 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Large Black Pig Society. 
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8431 V. (81.)—D. Do^txand & rsoi7, Moorcroft Farm, Lidsing, by Chatham, for DraTton 
Prince Royal Ist 30705, bom Aug. 23, bred by T. F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, Cambs; 
9 , FentongoUan Roger 1052S, d. Testerton Careful 21420 Docking Athlete 7821. 

8456 R. N.—John Tiegonhayne Manor, Tregoney, Grampound Road, Cornwall, for 

SweR Isii. 

H. C.'~8423, 3434, 3442, 3453. a—3482, 8443. 


Class 402.— Large Black Boars, bom vm 1924. 

8485n. (£10.)—DR.fA. R. Kay, The Manor House, Blakeney, Norfolk, for Rewland Diameier 
A 00, bom Jan. 12; e. Baidolph A 1 25110, d. Xewland Diana 100834 by Tiptree Res 
10017. 

8502 n. (^.)—WaMAU Wins, Marlwood, Thombury, Glos, for Lnsfleigh Magnum A 287, 
bom Jan. 2; a. Zulu Magnate 25281, d. Greystones Venus 7th 48218 by Greystones 
Soldier 8300. 

8482 IZL (28.)—Terah F. Hooley, Dry Drayton, Ciambridge, for Drayton Cnuader 8nd 
A 160 (T.N. 894), bom Jan. 12; a. FentongoUan Roger 10523, d. Lynchmere Beauty 
87tb 26036 by Vahan Corporal 2nd 7503. 

8486 IV. (82.)—DK. A. R. Xay, for Kewland Dynamo A 97, bom Jan. 12; a. Bardolph A1 
25110, d. Kewland Diana 109384 'Oy Tipteee Res 10017. 

8476 V. (81.)—W. D. Bnolish, Chapter Farm, Rodiester, for WaUing Corinthian A 05, 
bom Jan. 7; a. WatUng Barbarian 24867, d. Dargate Senora 2l8t 50350 Drayton 
Discoverer 8889. 

8460 R. N.—D. DowIiAKD & SoK, Moorcroft Farm, Iddsing, by Chatham, lor IMsihg 
Cados. 

H. a—8461,8464, 8472, 8470, 8487. C.—8465,8470, 3494. 

Clsss 402.— Large Bloch Breeding Som, horn in or before 1922. 

8505 1. (210, & R. R. for (Uiampion.^)—H abry R. Bissiso, Tinten Manor, St. Tudy, Com- 
waQ, for Weatp^erwin DuxAesa 2n& 74278, bom Jan. 20,,1021, farrowed Feb. 20, bred 
by J. E. Hear$ Westpetherwin, GomwaR; e. Valley Royal Victor 7563, d. Westpetherwin 
Dnehess 18490 by Whitefoid Don 6300. 

8506 XL (85.)—H. E. BSBrNETX, Hawkenbury,; Staplehuzafe, for Ambo Aipiha 70658, bom 
Jan. 16,1021, farrowed March 22; e. Trevis^tate Lord the Manor 18045, d. Witley 
Salome 38940 ^ Drayton'Wltley Hero 7157. 

8500 XXL (88.)—WimzAK Braoey, Manor House, Maitham, Great Yarmouth, for Martham 
Dinah A 70776, bom Jam 8, 1921, farrowed Match 6; t. Valley Good Boy 13733, d. 
ColtisbaU Dinah 21002 by Huron 6173. 

8510 IV. (82.)—D.. Dowsand Si Son, Moorcroft Farm, Lidsing, by Chatham, for Restron- 
A gnet Xiiidy 64086, horn Ar^. 8,1020, farrowed Jan. 27, bred by M. H. Holman, Restron- 
> suet. Penryn, CkxmwaU; e. 'Whiteford Peacemaker 8645, d. Restronguet Lonely 19840 
^ M Valley Kone Such 5401. 

8580 V. (SL)—Waiaoee J. Waebbn, Deacon's Farm, Staplegrove, Taunton, for Haseihury 
XMnah 114150, bom Am 13,1922, farrowed March 1, bred by Major W. Harrison, Hasel- 
buiy, Crewkeme; «. lObbeariBoyal Prior 8rd 21363, d. Tinten Belle 48126 by Trevis- 
quite Fadstonian 7973. 

8512 B. N.—W. F. Gassain, Dargate, Faversham, for Streetly Squeak. 

E. a—3511, 8523, 8524, 3529, 3531. C.—8513, 3516. 

Class 404.— Large Black Sotos, bom in 1923, before July 1. 

8544 L (810.)—E. W. EnwASDS, Pednor House, Ohesbam, for Fednor Quiet 8rd 110678, 
bom Jan. 19; c. AshweU Anchorite Srd 14417, d. Awton Quiet 71048 by Comwood Xing 
John 8271. 

8543 IL (86.)—^E. W.^DWARns, for Pednor pradenoe 1st 117890, bom April 6; «. AshweU 
Anchorite Srd 14417, d. Docking Prudence 77414 by Wlveton Colonel 12407. 

8535; XXL (88.)—W. BRAOEY, Manor House, Martham, Great Yarmouth, for pun. 

chdOa 4ih 102182, bom Jan. 4; s« Martham What's Wanted 15283, d. Easton PuncheUa 
1st 54132 by Sudboume 12203. 

8561 XV. (82.)—Henry B. Rudolph, Sheriflhales Manor, Shifnal, Salop, for ShmfflFhttiiMi 
Otb 108280, horn March 12; a. Sheriflhales Boy 1st 17731, d. McHeather Biddy 
27th S8868 6yRatby Handyman 4th 7591. “ , ^ 

8559 V. (8L)—^Libut.-Coi. L. S. 0. KiCHOLSON, Stonehouse, BMop's HuU, Taunton, for 
Stxmehouse Fedora 117084, bom Feb. 5; a. Vahan Jack 5th 13845, d. Stonehouse Felicity 
1st 01004 by Trelystan Troxmer 13558. 

8580 R. N.—D. Dowland & SON, MoororQft Farm, Lidsing,! by nhatbatn, for [Ldworth 
Pansy. .. 

H. 0.—3547, 8551, $563, 8564. 0.-8544, 8553, 8556. 

Class 405.— Black Som, bom in 1923, on or after Jtdy 1. 


8571 L (810, & Champfon.^)—A. P. Cockburn, Stanboioiigh, HalweU, Devon, for Stam* 

Sampson 21891. d. Barton.Pinea Madge 

101508 by Trevisquite Centre Forward 11451. 


^ Silver GhaUense Cun. 
the beet Sow in Classes 403 
Sow. 


value Twmty Guineas, given by the Large .'Blaxk Pig Society for 
to 405. A Silver Medal waa given to l^eeder of the 
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3591 n. (£5.)—F. SneiJi, Blaokadon* Mesheniot, Cornwall, for BIa<±adon 

Wien 18ih 124264, bom July 12 ; s. Vahan Max 64th 18969, d, Blachadon Jenny Wren 
5th ,79674 hy Tievisquite Reformer 11555. 

S57&JXL (£3.)—B. W. P. GOUGH, Fakenliam Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Pa&enham 
Lack 126020, bom July 6; a. Docking Dodger 21511, d. Pakenbazn Mooney 84228 by 
LusUeigh Count 2nd 17981. 

3584 IV. (£2.)—A. Dyson Laubie, Homefleld, Sevenoaks, for Maxw^toon Lassie 96ih 
126052, bom July &/, a. Gomwood Marvel 4th 21635, d. MaxweUtoun Lassie 20th 45558 
&y MaxweUtoun Black Prince 4th 11957. 

3568 V. (£1.}—E. Benneit, BAwkenbury, Staplehurst, for Ambo Amulet 4ih 121410, 
bom July 1; a. Trevisquite Lord of the Manor 13045, d, Daigate Senora 1st 23874 by 
Sudboume Lord 6267. 

3572 P. CocEBUEN, for Stanboioagh Star 3td. 

H. C.—3570, 8576, 3577, 3579. 

Class 406. — Two Large Black Sows, horn in 1924. 

3602 L C£10.)~MiJOE J. Gobdoh DugdaiiE, Whiteway Farm, Cirencester, for Winteway 
Duchess 25tb A162 and Whiteway Duchess 26th A164, bom Jan. l; a. Gomwood.Doonard 
20621, d. Whiteway Duchess 2nd 78860 hy Tinten Whiteway Venture 16877. 

3596111. (£5.)—BLabby E. Bastabb, Tinten Manor, St. Tudy, Gomwall, for Tinten Princess 
7th A 22, and4!mten PiincessjSth A 24, bom Jan. 10; a. Comwood J.P. 2nd 28949, d, 
Tinten Princese 4th 73608 by Fentongollan Lad 10567. 

3615 HL (£3.)—^AiEBEB Playle, Bassingboum, Cambs, for Bassinghoum Bertha, and 
Bassingbonm Bertha 1st, bom Jan. 16; a. Luffenhali Saladin 19939, d. Fumeaux Fire¬ 
brand 56024 hy Bassingboum Beliance 11781. 

3598 XV. (£2.)—^W. Bba-CEY, Manor House, Martham, Great Yarmouth, for Mftrthftm Blacb- 
beny Ist A 312 and Martham Blackberry 2nd A 314, bom Jan. 11; a. Martham Nomina¬ 
tion 22397, d. Treveglos«6em 5th 44714 ^ Vahan Melva 2nd 5691. 

8619 V. <£1.)~-A. Beveblsy Eingeb. Mere House, Seething, Norwich, for Swaideston Sister 
and Swardeston Susie, bom Jan. 25; a. Martham Beverley 20499, d. Swardeston Security 
79376 hy Offiey Bradbury 13251. 

3620 B. N.—John Wabne, Tregonhayne Manor, Tregoney, Giampound Boad, £car Trevegios 
Negress 1st and Trevegios Negress 2Bd. 

H. 0.--3597, 3599, 3604, 3605, 3606. C.-^616. 


Gloucestershire Old Spots. 

Glass ^.—‘•GkmeeiierM‘6 Oli Spots Boars, bom m or b^ore 1922. 

3636 L (£10, & B. N. foor Chaiiti^ 0 n.^}-^OSEPH WESywqob, The Vineries, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham, for Sing’s Weston Pierrot 3284, bom Sept. 15,1920, bred by Ernest Thomas 
Grey, King's Weston, Shirehampton];^a 4 Bultan 4th of Hollywood Tower 461, d. Bounds 
Bu& 7th 5230 by GUslake Major 622. 

3635 IL (£5.)~-JosEPE WESTWOOD, for Sing’s Weston Jock 5079, bom Au^- 28> 1922, bred 
by Ernest Thomas Grey, King's Weston, Shirehampton; a. King's Weston Joker 4466, 
d. devehiU Diana 11332 by Sultan 4th of Hollywood Tower 461 

3632 in. (fi3.)^MAJOB Hebbeet Musebb, Bushford Hall, Thetford^ for Holmwood Dadn^ 
less 4275, bom Hardi 7, 1921, bred by Stanley H. Badock, Holmwood, Westbury-oh- 
Tr^; a. Ashton Bloomer 1741, d. devehiU Beauty 11327 by Sultan 4th of .HoUywood 
Tower 461, 

3631 XV. (£2.)-«Majob Herbert Museer, for Ddonoothy King Solomon 5138, bom Aug. 
6, 1922, bred by Mn. Georgina Mary Uoyd, Croydon Bectoiy, Boyston, a. 

(malfont Pilot 4064, d. Bromley Lady Godiva 6th 13507 hy Shaw Lane Ihike. 

3627 B, N.--08BEBS! B<ahdolph Bageaui, The HowseUs, Malvern Link, lor Hows^ Actor. 
H. 0.—3630. C.—8634. 

Class 408 .—GUmceaterehire Old 8j?ois Boars, bom in 192$, before July 1. 

363S L (£10, Champion,^ Champion.'}--JAHES D. Beas; Malden Bradley, Bath, for Maiden 
Biamey General 2nd 5277, bom March 15; a. Ashton Dapper 4627, d. Diardor Barmaid 
8390 by devehiU Actor 664. 

3644 XL (£5.)--Pl!tEDEBiGE W« Faeshawb, Old Sulehay Lodge, YarwelL Peterborough, for 
Shlen^ Jumbo 5181, bom May 2; a. HUl House Jumbo 2nd 2962, d. Dumbleton Pansy. 
9Q81 by Hodgecombe Lad 1022. 

3645 in. (£3.)—SHEBBIF7 & SOKS, Lemsfoid, HatOeld, for Waito .Premier 2nd 6428, 
bom Apodl 8; a. Dorset Diver 4401, d. Hashes Blossom 4th 15320 by Hashes Duke Isb 
3068.. 

8642 IV. (£2.)— liEOBOHD G. Cobeett, Mede House, Evedmm, for Smokey Proctor 5860, 
bom April 8; a. Holmwood Dauntless 4275, d. Smokey Girl 9431 by Ndlsea Lad 731. 


* surer Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given through the Gioueesteiahite Old 
Snots Piff Sooietv- for the best Boar in dasses 407 to 410. 

* saver Challenge Ca& value Forty Guineas, given throuidi the Glouoestembire Old Spots 
Pig Society for the best Boar or Sow in dassea 407 to 418. 
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S640 V. (£1.)->~Leofoli> Or. Colleset, fox Smokey Dandy 5359, bom April 8 ; s. Eolmwood 
Dauntless 4275, d. Smokey Girl 9431 by Nailaea Lad 731. 

8650 R. N.—F. Hasoid TuENBULii, Lower House Farm, Uantwit Major, Cardiff, for Llant- 
wit Hero Sad. 

E. C.--3647. C.-><3637, 8639, 3641. 

Class 409.— Gloueesterahire Old Spots Boars, born in 1923, m or after July 1.^ 

8659 L (£10.)—& Sons, Lemaford, Hatfield, for Hashes Premier 5th, bom July 
14; 8. Dorset Diver 4401, d. Hashes. Blossom 3rd 15319 by Hashes Duke Ist 3068. 

8658 n. (£5.)—M]@s A. J. BEHRENS, Ripple Hall, Tewkesbury, for Fairfield Jack 4th 5267, 
bom July 24, bred by J. B. Dowding, Fairfield, Leominster; a. Fairfield Jack 4th 5266, 
d. Pockingto Clara 7786 by Ploughland Edward 1299. 

3656 HL (£8.)— XL B. MAdxeews, Crow Hall, Burnham Market, Horfolk, for Burnham 
Hector, bom July 14; s. White House Duke 4298, <2. Burnham Helen 1st 13863 by Bird- 
Up Boss 1675. 

8661 IF. (£2.)— Joseph Westwood, The Vineries, Acocks Green, Binnlngham, for Biiming- 
hftm Forward 5800, bom Aug. 20; a. King’s Weston Jock 5079, d. Primadonna 16499 
by King’s Weston Pierrot 3284. 

3662 V. (£1.)—J. F. Wright, Olton Farm, Solihull, Birmingham, for Solihull Major 1st 
5854, bom Aug. 28; a. Ithells Major 2nd 2084, d. Ithells Josephine 28rd 16436 by White 
House XXuke 4293. 

3655 R. N.>-Mis3 B. G. Cory-Weight, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot Pacagon.! 

Class 410.— Oloueestershire Old Spots Boars, bom in 1924. 

3666 I. (SIO.)*— Bennett Aim Howard, Quarry fFarm, Thombr^, Glos, for Thomhnry 
William 5421, bom Jan. 12 ; e. Ayot Page 5069, d. Thombury Waterlady 8939 by Ashton 
Bloomer 1741. 

8671 n. (£5 .)—Mrs. G. M. Lioyd, Croydon Rectory, Royston, Herts, for Dblaneothy SMaxcus, 
bom Jan. 8; a. Ayot Potiucik, d. Ithells Josephine i4th 15442 by Ithells Alajor 2084. 

3665 xn. (£3.)— ^Bennett & Howard, for Thombury Barone 5422, bom Jan. 8; a. Ayot 
Pw 5069, d. Thombury Bax-Hone 15783 by Ashton Bloomer 1741. 

3677 Iv. (£2.) —^F. HarodD TTJBNBUDii, Lower House Farm, XJantwit Major, Cardiff, for 
ZJantwit Archie 5414, bom Jen. 16; s. Stoke HiU Magnet 4516, d. Clapcote Ada 1st 
15707 by Eastern Sunstar 3173. 

8668 V. (£1.)— -James. D. Beak, Maiden Bradley, Bath, for Malden Bradley General 3td, 
bom Jan. 2; e. Ashton Dapper 4627, d. Maiden Bradley Barmaid 14640 by Maiden 
Bradley Champion let 3858. 

8672 R. H^Major Herbert Mhbeer, Rushford Hall, Thetford. 

Class 411. —Gfloucestershirs Old Spots Breeding Sows, born in or before 1922. 

8682 1. (£10.)—Mess A. J. Behrens, Ripple Hall, Tewkesbury, for Bipi^ Dodo 15298, bom 
April 26, 1921, farrowed Feb. 17; s. Ashton Bloomer 1741, d. GlevehlU Mistress 7026 
by Shipway Prince 284. 

3692 n. (£5.)—Sherripp SONS, Lemsford, Hatfield, for Hashes Duchess 9th 16226, 

bom Feb. 10, 1922, farrowed Jan. 16; s. Gilslake Soldier 3127, d. Hashes Duchess 1st 
9036 by Harlequin of Hollywood Tower 911. 

8689 IZL (£3.)— Henry Matthews, Down Farm, Winterbourne, Bristol, for Thombury 
Bidlet-Giil 13710, bom June 18, 1921, farrowed Feb. 23, bred by Bennett & Howard, 
Quaim Farm, Thombury,. Glos; . s. Ashton Bloomer 1741, d. Thombury Begum 8941 
by Gmke Adii^l 907. 

3683 IV, (£2.)— Bennett & Howard, Quarry Farm, Thombury, Glos, for Thombuiy 
Watedady 15778, bom Jan. 3, 1922, farrowed Jan. 12; s. Ashton Bloomer 1741, d. 
Thombuiy Watextily 8939 by Gilslake Admiral 907. 

3686 V. (£1.)— Miss B. G. Cory-Wright, Ayot Place, Welwyn, Herts, for Ayot Perhaps 
16707, bom Aug. 22,1922, farrowed Jan. 19: 8. ChsJfont Pilot 4064, d. Grozton Fiction 
16th 7340 by HobweU Monarch 1028. 

3690 R. H.—A. Hugo Radcliffb, Spring Hill, Rochdale, for Grove Brownie End. 

Class 412.— Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, bom in 1923, before July 1. 

3695 I. (£10, N. Champion.^)— James D. Beak, Maiden Bradley, Bath, for Maiden 

Bradley Maid 17490, bom March 10; a. Ashton Dapper 4627, d. Maiden Bradley Barmaid 
2nd 14641 by Maiden Bradley Champion 1st 3858. 

3696 n. (£5.)-^ambs D. Beak, for Maiden Bra^ey Maid 3rd.17492, horn April 25; a. Ashton 
Dapper 4627, d. Maiden Bradley Barmaid 14640 by Maiden Bra^ey Champion 1st 3858. 

3709:ilt (£8.)— Sbebripp & Sons, Lemsford, Hatfield, for Hashes Blossom 15th 17229, 
bom March 16; «. Ayot ITmnier 4871, d. Hashes Blossom 2ud 15318 by Hashes Duke 
Ist 3068. 

8700:jW. (£2.)— John W. Grocock, Bidlington, Uppingham, for mdlingtcu Crystal 17142, 
bom Feb. 15 ; a, Sondrena Champion 4252, d. Ridilngton Countess 13736 by Southam 
Prince 2718. 


* ]^es, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society, : 

■ Silver Challenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given through the Gloucestexshire Old 
Spots X*ig Society for the best Sow in Glasses 411 to 418, 
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3702 V. (£1.)—The Eabl o; LeubdIs Court Lodge, Teston, Maidstone, for Teston Fienetie 
17600, bom Jan. 21; s. Westacre Colonel 4222, d. Teston Xatbleen 14699 hy Hodgecombe 
Hero 2016. 

3697 B. N.—Miss B. G. Coey-Weight, Ayot Place, Welwyn, for ISiombniy Bazrow. 
0.-3711. 

Class 413 .—QlmcesUrsJiire Old Spots Sows, bom in 1923, <m or after July 1.^ 

3715 I. (£10, B. N. for Champion,* & Champion.*)— ^Heney Matthews, Down Farm, Wlnter- 
bonme, Bristol, for Faaxfidd Elgion 12t;h 17531, bom July 3, bred by T. B. Dowding, 
Pairfield, Leominster; «. Fairfield Famous 3rd 4162, d. Elgion 6th 11516 by dapcote 
Ben 372. 

3724 n. (£5.)—Joseph Westwood, The 'Vineries, Acochs Green, Birmingham, for Birming- 
^ ham Snnmaid 17846, bom Aug. 16; s. Xing's Weston Jock 5079, d. Primadonna 3rd 
16501 by King's Weston Pierrot 3284. 

3717 m. (£3.)—Alfeed Boohsby, Litchard Hall, Bridgend, for Idtehaid Ducdiess, bom 
July 20 ; a. Litchard Mischief 4974, d. Langforde Cowslip 7960 by Langforde Noble 815. 

3719 IV. (£2.)— ^Aleeed Boohsby, for Idichard Princess, bom July 20; s. litchard Mis* 
chief 4974, d. Langforde GowsUp 7960 by Langforde Noble 815. 

. 3713 V. (£1.)—^Bennett & >Howaed, Quarry Farm, Thombury, Glos, for Thombury 
Wanderer X’^ 227, bom Sept. .24; «. Dorset Baronet 4828, d. Thombury Waterfall 15309 
by Ashton Bloomer 1741. 

3722 B. N.—F. Haeold Tuenbuil, Lower House Farm, Llantwit Major, Cardiff, for liantwit 
Beatrice. 

H. C.—3723. C.—3721. 

Class 414. —Two GhucestersUre Old Spots Sotos, bom in 1924. 

3726 1, (£10.)—Beneett & HOWARD, Quarry Farm, Thombury, Glos, for Thombury 
Bartwo X 228 and Thornbuiy Barthree X 229, bom Jan. 8 ; s. Ayot Page 5069, d. Thom¬ 
bury Bar-None 15783 by Ashton Bloomer 1741. 

3734 n. (j^.)—S herriff & SOES, Lemsford, Hatfield, for Nashes Duchess 19th 238 and 
Hashes Duchess 20th 239, bom Jan. 16; r. Dorset Diver 4401, d. Nashes Duchess 9th 
16226 by Gilslake Soldier 3127. 

3729 HZ. (£3.)—THE >Eab1i OF LEmtiM, Court Lodge, Teston, Maidstone, for sows, bom 
Jan. 2; «. Westacre Colonel 4222, d. Teston Kismet 14702 by Hodgecombe Hero 2016. 

3731 ZV. (£2.)—A. HUGO Badcuffe, Spring Hill, Bodidale, for Sunrise Patience 1st X 245 
and Sum^e Patience 2nd X 246, bom Jan. 10; a. Sunrise Hector 4957, d. Kimberley 
Piide 5th 15659 by Gwent Alpha 488. 

3735 V. (fiD—-F, Haeobd TUEEBtnoi, Lowmr House Farm, Uautwit Major, Cardiff', for 
Llantwit Adebdde X 215 and Zianbmt Ann X 216, bom Jan. 16; a. Stoke Hill Magnet 
4516, d. Glapcote Ada 1st 15707 by Eastern Sunstar 3178. 

3730 B. N.~Mbs. G. M. Lloyd, Croydon Bectory, Boyston, tor Dolanootby Yolanda Isi 
and Dolancoihy YbUnda Sud. 

C.—3732. 


Lincolnshire Gtirly-Goated. 

Class 415 .—Idmolnshwe Ourly-Coated Boars, bom m or before 1922. 

373S Z. (£10, & Chami^oii.*)—^F. J.*Gaudwell, Manor House,- Sibsey, Boston, for Bdd Prince 
2nd 4643 (T.N. 133), bom Jan. 20, 1921, bred by W. Abbott, Swaton, Billlngborough, 
Lines.; a. Ponton Z^ince 4103, d. Bold Evolution by Caiadngton Grange Evolution 2nd 
1389. 

3739 ZL (£5.)— Geoege Fbeib, Tolethoipe House, Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding, for Deep¬ 
ing Ashleai (T L.LC.P.S. 19), bom Jan. 8, 1922; a. Gainsborough Deeptog 4317, d. 
Deling Ashleaf 2nd 11495 by Deeping East Kirkby 4113. 


Class 416 .—JJncoVnshire Curly-Coated Boars, bom in 1923.® 

3743 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion.*)— Feedebice E. Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston, for Wig- 
toft Largest (T.N. 941), bom Mar, 4; a. Holmes Hero 5th 4687, d. Wigtoft Heroine 6th 
12352 by Carrington Grange Mascot 2nd 4287. 

3742 IL (£6.)—W. Abbott, Swaton, Billingborough, for boar (T.N. 93), bom April 2; a. 

Fiieston Bold 4713, d. Bold Evolution 2nd 12370 by Ponton Prince 4105. 

3745 ZZL (£8.)— Geoege Feexk, Tolethorpe House, Deeping St. Nicholas, Spalding, for 
Toynton Hero (T.N., L.I.G.P.8.20), bom July 1, bred by A. E. AHiss, Toynmn, Spilsby, 
Lines; a. Holmes Hero 6th, d. Toynton Queen 3id by Ponton Forerunner. 


* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society. 

* Silver ChaUenge Gup, value Forty Guineas, given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots 
Society for the best Boar or Sow in Glasses 407 to 413. 

* Silver ChaUenge Cup, value Twenty Guineas, given through the Gloucester^e Old 
Snofs Pis Society for the best Sow iu Glasses 411 to 413. 

* Champion Prize of £5 6a. given by the lincolnshiiaCuily-CoatedPig Breeders’ Assodatton 
for the best Boar In Classes 415 to 417. 

* Prizes ^yen by the Lincolnshire Curly-Ooaiied Pig Breeders’ AssodatiGn. 
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Class 417 .—IdncolnsMre Gurly-Coated Boars, bom in 1924. 

8747 1. (fllO.)—W. Abbott, Swaton, BUlingborough, for boax (T.N. I, 4), bom Jam. 10; 
a. Fiieston Bold 4718, d. Bold Princess 1st 12604 by Ponton Prince 4105. 

8753 n. (S5.)—OEonGiB Ereir, Tolethoipe House, Beeping St. Hiobolas, Spalding, for De^ 
ing Bloomer L.I.O.P.S. 12), bom Eeb. 6, bred by E. Blchardson, Bourne Een, 
Bourne, Lines: a. Beeping Boyal let 4153, d. Twenty Violet by Beeping Bold Hing 
4087. 

8749 in. (83.)—Ebedebioe E. Bowser, 'Wigtoft, Boston, for boar (T.H. 5004), bom Jan. 
5: a. Holmes Hero Stli 4687, d, Wigtoft Alice 4th 12176 by Catrington Grange Mascot 
2nd 4287. 

8754 17. (£2.)—Georoe Erexr, for Deeping Nimrod (T.N., L.I.C.P.S. 13), bom Jan. 20; 
a. Beeping Gainborough 4817, d. Beeping Boyal 16th 12250 by Beeping Galnborough 
4317. 

Class 418 .—lAncolnsMre Curly-CoaJted Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1922. 

8762 L <810, & Champion.')—G eorge Ebexr, Tolethoipe House, Beeping St. Nicholas, 
Spalding, for Deeping Verity 12266 (TJIT., L.I.C.P.S. 17), bom Aug. 5, 1921, farrowed 
Jan. 9; a. Carrington Grange Majestic 4281, d. Beeping Lady 1st by Beeping East Hirhby 
4113. 

8761 n. (8S, & B. N. for Champion.')—G eorge Ereie, for Deeping Boyal 16th 12250 (T.N., 
LXC.P.S. 18), bom Jan. 5, 1921, farrowed Jan. 10; a. Gainsborough Beoping 4317, 
d. Beeping Boyal 4th by Beeping Bold King 4087. 

3757 HL (£8.)—W. Abbott, Swaton, Bhlingborough, Lines, for Bold Cambridge Cud 12510 
(TJ?. 6,2), bom Jan., 1922, farrowed Jan. 20; a. Bold Bean 2nd 4639, d. Bold Evointion 
1st 12866 by Safford 19th 3895. 

8758 B. N.—Ebebebice E. Bowseb, Wigtoft, Boston, for \l7igtoft Helen 8td. 

H.e.—8759. 

Class 419 .—Lmcolnahire Curly^Ooaied 8om, bom in 1923; 

8767 L (810.)—E. J. CRUBWEnL, Manor House, Sibsey, Boston, for POdriSe Iris 4th 12666 
(TJN. 88), bom Eeb. 14; a. Bold Prince 2nd 4643, d. Miduille Iris 2nd 12376 by Carring¬ 
ton Grange Majestic 4281. 

3766 n. (85.)— Ebedebige E. BOWSER, Wigtoft, Boston, for Wigtoft Mercean 14th 32X89. 

3765 B. N.—WimxAx Abbott, Swaton, BBilngborough, for Bold Princess 8ed. 

Class 420.—2r«oo JAneohuihirs Cwrly-Coaied Sows, bom in 1924. 

3772 L (816.)—-Ebbdebick E. Bowser, Wigtoft, Boston, for sows, bom Jan. 5; a. Holmes 
Hero 5th 4687, d. Wlgj^ H^en 8rd 12154 by Cairington Grange Mascot 2nd 4387. 

8773 XL (85.)—H aroed H. Bowser, The Holmes, Eaton Hotoie, Boston, for Holmes Pride 88th 
' and Holxaes 3?ride 89fh <TJ7.37 and 88), bom Jan. 3; a. Wigtoft Majestic 6th 4635, d. 
Holmes Pride 26th 12770 by Eishtoft Leader 3rd 4575. 

3774 XXL <88.)—E. J. GAtTDWEin, Manor House, Sibsey, Boston, for sows, bom Jan. 8; a. Curly 
Bute Tkt 4851, d. Mldrille lady 8rd 12414 by Carrington Grange Majestic 4281. 

8776 B. N.—George Ebezb, Tolethoipe House, Beeping St. Nicholas, Spalding, for Desping 
Tweaty Ut and Deeping Twenty 2nd. 


Cumberland. 

Class ^%,-^urnherlmd Boars, bom in 1924. 

3784 L (£10.)—JOEE S. Jorbae, Bowston, Eendal, for Bowston Eaneiet (T.N. E 26), bom 
Jan. 20; a. Bowston Enteipiise 4485, d. Janet 2nd 4169 by Squire of Alteon 1262. 

Class 425 .—Cuwbesrland Sows, bom in 1923. 

3795 L (£1(^ & Champion.')— JOEE S. Jordae, Bowston, Eendal, for Bowston Sonsy 5257 
(TJN. E 9), bom Jan. 21; a. Pacton Height 1242, d. Janet 2nd 4169 by Squire of Alkton 


Wessex Saddlebacks. 

Class 427 .—Boars bom in or before 1922. 

3810 L (£10, Champion,’ & Champion.’)—T. L. Mabtze, Ashe Warren House, Overton, 
Hants, for Ashe Plant 2nd 650, bom Jan. 29, 1921; a. Ashe Plant 72, d. Caer Girdle 438 
by Caer Elngmalrer 9. 

3811 XL (£5.)— BoZiPSXE Smite, Mackrey End, Harpenden, for Haraenden Tme Tme 1464. 
bom Aug. 8,1922; a. Norman King Ofla 219, dTBomsey Tme Type 930. 


' Caiampion Prize of £6 5a. g^ven by the linoolnsbiie Curly-Coated Pig Breeders* Assoola* 
tion toe tne best Sow in Classes 418 and 419. 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Cumberland Pig Breeders* Association for the best 
Sow in Glasses 424 and 425. 

XV* ^ Wessex Saddleback Pig Society tor 

the best Boar in Classea 427 to 430. 

* SilvK ChaJienge XMrty Guineas, given by the Wessex Saddleba<* Pig Society 

for the best Wessex Saddleback Pig in Classes 427 to 433. u uwjr 
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3808 nL (£3 .)--Ajtdbbw Hops, Wesfc Sidboroi:^, Tiverton, for Nonnan Perfeetlon'dSO, l)om 
Jan. 25,1921, bred by W* H. G. Singer, Norman Ctourt, Salisbury; a. Norman Obell^ 
800, (2. Norman Impress 45. 

3809 17. (£2.)—T. L. MasTXN, for Ashe Mac 2nd 680, bom Eeb. 2,1921; a. Hdburg Lancer 
190, a. Ashe Mercy 243 by Melchet Ck)oper 2. 

8813 E. N«--A 1 (AK B. WHZxiiNGTOif, Yarly, Axmlnster, for Tarty Prince 2nd, 

Class 428 .—Weaaex Saddlebach Boara, bom in 1923, before July 1.^ 

3828 L (£10.)—B. B. Tatloa & Sons, Yeovil, for SookhiU Spartan 1876, bom April 16; a, 
SockhlU Orpheus 857, d. Eastlngton Salome 274. 

8824 n. (£5 .)—Stanley White, Offley Grange, Hitchln,for Ofia Mac 1st 1913, bom Jan. 29; 
a. Ashe Mac 2nd 680, d, Melchet Nora 181. 

3820 m. (£3.)—H. G. Lahzn, Pipers Hill, Leamington, for Eastlngton Pagan 1838, bom Peb. 
15, bred by Misses Donlsthorpe and de Mont^n, Eastlngton Hall, XTpton-on-Sevem; 
a. Norman Polham 661, d. Eastlngton Venus 932 by Eastli^ton Nimrod 81- 

3821 IV. (£2.)—^T. L. Maetin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for Ashe Marker 1687, 
bom Jan. 5; a. Ashe Mask 1221, d. Ashe Violet 7th 4983 by Ashe Plant 2nd 650. 

Class 429 .—Weaaex Saddleback Boara, bom in 1923, onTor after July 1. 

3831 I. (£10, B. N. for Champion,* & B. K. for Champion.*)—P eed. W. Bodwell, Hastoe 
Villa, Tiing, for Tring Commander 2115, bom July 22; a. Ayot Boamer 1110, d. Boyston 
Gomflo'iaei 6681 by Norman King Ofla 219. 

3829 Q. (£5.)—^H. G. Lasin, Pipers Hill, Leamington, for Pipers Adrian 2243, bom July 3; 
a. Sherfield Shackleton 815, d. Norman Peach 3353 by Cattlstock Deputy Master 460. 

3880 in. (£3.)—ALEZAzmEE Lyon, Grange, Emberton, Oln^, Bedford, for Emberton Ben 
2331, bom^July 4; a. Broadlands Brass Hat 1813, d. Emberton Bluebelle 7171 by Bove- 
lidge .Celandine 1075. 

8832 B. N.—DouaiAS ViCEESs, Temple Dinsley, Hitdiin, for Preston Pride 1st. 

Class 480 .—Weaaex Saddleback Boara, bom in 1924. 

8842 L (£10.)—^Douglas Vighees, Temple Dinsley, Hitcbin, for Preston Don, bom Jan. 3; 
a. Boyston Chcero 1530, d. Ofla Doreen 4845 by Ofla Edmnnd 471. 

3837 n. (£5.)—H. G. Laein, Pipers Hill, Leamin^n, for Pipers ISng John 2369, bom Jan. 
9; a. Shetfleld Shackleton 815, d. Norman Peach 3353 by (^ttistock Deputy Master 460. 

3843 to. (£3.)—Stanley WEitb, Offley Grange, Hitohin, for Ofla Boyel Pygmalion 2865, 
bom Jan. 3; a. Mac of Ofla 1581, d. Sister Susie of Ofla 9233. 

8841 fV. (^.)—Douglas Vicbebs, for Preston Cdcerob bom Jan. 2; a. Boyston Cicero 1530, 
d. Cattlstock She^dierdeBs 1806 by Cattlstock Best Boy 160. 

Class 431.-^TFesaea; Saddleback Breeding Souoa, bom in or before 1922. 

3844 L (£10, & Chaminon.*)—^AwEBBinGE & Co., Ltd., Northgionnds Paxm, Ghale, Me of 
Wl^t, for Awehrito Silvia 5366, bom Jan. 12,1922, farrowed April 24; a. Mr. Hopeful 
of Awebridge 267,^ Miss Muffit of Awebridge 889 by Cattistock Norman 6. 

3851 XL (£5.)—T. L. Maeten, AAhe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for Noreen of Nocthington 
8644, bom June 27,1921, farrowed Jan. 28; a. Ajsdie Plant 72, d. Norman Nectar 316 by 
Norman Hero 27. 

3854^ m. (£3 .)—Mrs. Ebnesx Tueneb, Sbipton OUffe Manor, Andoversford, Glos, for Ofla 
Mona 2725, bom April 10,1921, farrowed April 8, bred by Stanley White, OfSey Grange, 
Hitohin r a. Norman Hing Ofla 219, d. Ofla Anakida 1101 by Oattistodh Best Bam 87. 

8849 IV. (£2.)—H. G. lAKiN, Hpers Hill, Leamington, for Tiyets Pecdiia 6897, bom Sept. 27, 
1922, farrowed Jan. 4; a. Sherfield Shackleton 815, d. Pipers Titania 2975 by Eastlngton 
Joker 277. 

8845 V. (£L)—Baeon Beothebs, Lockley Farm, Wdwyn, for Ayot Emily Isi 7081, bom 
Ang. 27, 19^ farrowed Mar. 11, bred by George Baron, Limes, Wdwyn; a. Norman 
Hing Ofla 219, d. Purbeck Emily 1896:5y Catt^tock Best Bam 87. 

3852 B.N.—Bolshin Suixh, Ma(dQrey End, Harpenden, for Norman Pippin. 

Class 482 .—Weaaex Saddleback Sowa, bom in 1923, before July 1.^ 

8856 L (£16^ ft B. N. for (flmmi^on.*)—A webbxdge ft Co., Ltd., Northgrounds Farm, Ghale, 
Me of Wight, for Awebridge Jeanette 7567, bom Jan. 24; a. Ashe Premier 400, d. Awe¬ 
bridge Lucetta 4304 by Mr. Hopeful of Awebridge 267. 

8857 XL (£5.)—Edwabd J. Bbeceenee, Green Farm, Barton-in-the^Caay, Beds, for Barttm 
Verena 2nd 8285, bom Jan. 1; a. Barton Thatoher 1508, d. Barton Verena 4587 by 
Norman Elng Ofia 219. 

8858 (£3.)—Missbs F. E. Donesshoete and G. db Monzgbon, Easttogton Hall, Upton- 
on-Sevem, for Eastington Bobkdove 8750, bom Jan. 8; a. Eastlngton 8afnfoiii.?83, d, 
BJngonzd of Eastlngton 8582 by Mdcdiet Lientenant 120. 

* PtIzeB, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Sodety. 

* Champion Gold Medal, value £5 5a.,. given by the Wessex Saddleback iPig Society^ fcxr 

the best Boar in Classes 427 to 430. 

X* Silver Challenge Cup, value Thirty Guineas, given by the Wessex Saddleback. Fig Scxdety 

for the best Wessex Saddleback Fig in 427 to ^3, 

* Ohampion^Gbld Medal, value £5 5a., given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig So(dety for the 

best Sowin Glas^ to 433. 
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3863 IV. (S3.)—H. G. Laxht, Pipers Hill, Leamington, fox Deppers Ddight 7598, bom Jan. 6, 
bred by Oaptain M. Nickalls, Southam, Eugby i s, Sherfleld Sbackleton 815, d. Pipers 
Ophelia 2974 by Eastington Joker 277. 

3861 V. (£1.)—John L. Hal t., West End Earm, Offley, Hitchin, for Furbeck Kann 8477, 
bom April 4, bred by L. L. Batten, Glenjoyoe, Bast Wellow, Hornsey; s. Purbeck Pilot 
1434, d. Purbeck Hann 2nd 3166 by Eojcley Eentpayer 315. 

8859 £. N.—Misses E. E. Donisthoepe and G. de Montgeon, for Eastington Viscountess. 
H. C.—3870. 0.-3869. 

Class 483.— Wessex Saddleback Styws, bom i% 1923, on or after July 1.^ 

3880 I. (£10.)—T. L. Maeiin, Ashe Warren House, Overton, Hants, for Ashe Lassie 1st 
10502, bomjJ^y 24; «. Ashe Major 1st 1219, d. Oakley Lucy 2740 by Oakley Eoch 216. 

3881 n. (£5 .)—Mrs. Arthitr Sherston, OUey Hall, Ipswich, for Ashe Lassie 2nd 10503, 
bom July 24, bred by T. L. Martin, Ashe Warren House, Overton; s. Ashe Major 1st 
1219, d. Oakley Lucy 2740 by Oakley Eoch 216. 

3872 m. (£8 .)—Awbbridgb <fe Co., Ltd., Northgrounds Earm, Chale, Isle of Wight, for 
Awebtidge Silver 11198, bom Aug. 21; a. Awebridge Pasha 1533, d. Awebridge SUvia 
5366 hy Mr. Hopeful of Awebridge 267. 

3882 EV. (£2.)—Douglas Vickers, Temple Dinsley, ELitchin, for Preston Boseleaf 1st 10627, 
born July 10; a. Offa Emperor 1170, d. Preston Eosebud 1st 7295 by Norman King 
Offa219. 

3878 V. (£1.)—H. G. Laket, Pipers Hill, Leamington, for Pipers Ursula 10965, bom Aug. 17; 
s. Eastington Eoragei 1577, d. Eastington Three of Hearts 5814 by Eastington Bowan 
735. 

Class 484.— Two Wessex Saddleback Sows, bom m 1924. 

3894 L (£10.)— Stanley White, Offley Grange, Hitchin, for OfCa Eugene Isi and Offa Eugene 
2nd, bom Jan. 3 ; s. OS& M&o 1st 1913, d. Empress of Offa 5th 10912 by Offa Canute 1251. 

3887 JL (£5.)—Major J. E. HAREOSON.KlngswaldenBury, Hitchin, for Emgswalden Otter 1st 
and Eingswalden Otter 2nd, bom Eeb. 9; s. Besford Conjuror 1697, d. Norman Ottery 
841 by Norman Hero 27. 

3888 DZ. (£3.)—H. G. Lakin, Pipers Hill, Leamington, for Pipers Badta 10967 and Pipers 
Bose 10968, bom Jan. 4; s. Sherfield Scott 1296, d. Pipers Hden 5617 by Sheiffeld 
Shackleton 815. 

3885 IV, (£2.)—E. J. Beecsener, Green Earm, Barton-in-the-day, Beds, for Barton Verena 
6th and Barton Verena 7iiv bom Jan. 26; a. Barton Sensation 1602, d. Barton Verena 
3rd 8286 by Barton Thatcher 1508. 

3893 B. N.—Douglas Vickers, Temple Dinsley, Hitchin, for Prestom Sunflower 1st and 
Preston Sunflower 2nd. 
a— 3884. 


Essex. 

Class 435.— Essex Boars, bom in or before 1922. 

3898 L (£10, & B. N. for Champion.®)-J. PvEGINAld Tinney, Church End, Bickling, Newport 
Essex, for Bamston Beignier 771 (T.N. 2521), bom Jan. 10, 1921, bred by A. and H. 
Turner, Bamston Hall, Dumnow; «. Barnston Baron 151, d. Bamston Began 928. 

3895 n. (£5.) —A. J. Cousins, Cressing Lodge, Braintree, for TUlyfour Angus 811 (T.N. 3321), 
bom July 4,1921, bred by A. McCombie, Eelstead; «. Butlands Bufua 487, d. Tillyfour 
Kathleen 2570 by Porters Becord 445. 

8897 m. (£3 .)—Mbs S. Kerrison, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxon, for Barling Soldier 
1037 (T.N, 2093), bom Jan. 21, 1922, bred by Kemsley & Kemsley, Great Wakering; 
a. C3helmer Corasack 745, d. Barling Poppy 4184 by Lashley Soviet 363. 

3896 B. N.—W. G. Harvey, Kentish Earm, Stisted, Braintree, for Barling Sentind. 

Class 486.— Essex Boars, bom in 1923. 

3900 L (£10.)— ^A. J. Cousins, Cressing Lodge, Braintree, for Cressing Angus 4th 1985 (T N. 
7525), bom July. 12; «. Tillyfour Angus.811, d. Cressing Duchess 8th 5024 by Cressimt 
Major 269. 

3904 n. (£5.)— J. Beginald Tinney, Church End, Bickliug, Newport, Essex, for Duirineton 
Vicar 1831 (T.N. 6894), bom June 30, bred by Sir H. N. Goschen, K.B.B., DurtSSton 
House, Harlow ; s. Chelmer Archbishop 789, d. Bo^dlls Pride 6382. 

3899 m. (£3.)—E. Barraclouqh, Bamsey Tyrrell, Ingatestone, for Barling Snltaa 1493 
{T.N. 5700), bom Jan, 16, bred by Kemsley & Kemsley, Great Wakering: a. Chelmer 
Comsack 755, d. Barling What*s Wanted 4182 by Landwick Kirig George 349. 

Class 487. —Essex Boars, bom in 1924. 

Bi^OLOUGH, Bamsey Tyrrell, Ingatestone, for Bamsey Playftil (T.N. 

. 7941), bom Jan. 21; s. Barling Sultan 1493, d. Bamsey Puffin 9818 by PeaceDashbund 

t JrJzes, except Epurth and Eiftb, given by the Wessex Saddleback Pig Society. 

»Prizes, except Eourtix and ESfth, given by the Essex Pig Society. . 
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3007 n. (£5.)—A. J. CoTTBiNS, Grossing Lodge, Braintree, for boar, born Jan. 9; Fryemlng 
Claudius 6tb 1529, d. Cressiug Duchess 8rd 3042 by Westfield Beau 547. 

3910 in. (£3.}-~A. T. GREBNSLij)S, Little Walden Park, Saffron Walden, for Walden Gener¬ 
osity 2nd, bom Jan. 17; a. Margaretting Musketeer 1393, d. Alice of Walden 5502. 

3905 B. N.—E. Barraolough, for Eamsey Playfellow. 

Class 438.— Essex Breeding Sows, horn in or before 1922. 

3920 Z. <£l0 .}—^Xemslsy <& Kemslet, Great Wakering, for Barling Mabel 6662 (T.N. 4698), 
bom Aug. 7, 1922, farrowed Jan. 31; a. Chelmer Comsack 745, d. Barling Poppy 4184 
by Lashley Soviet 363. 

3926 H. (£5.)—J. BeginaIiB Tinney, Church] End, Bickling, Newport, Essex, for Bickling 
Treasure 2nd 6372 (T.N. 4708), bom Ji^ 25,1922, farrowed Feb. 10; a. Walden Cham¬ 
pion 843, d. Bidding Treasure 4806 by Hubbards Admiral 45. 

3919 nz. (fi3.)~-E;EMsnEY & Hehsley, for Bading Diamond 6644 (T.N. 4683), bom July 25, 
farrowed Jan. 30; s, Chelmer Comsack 745, d. Barling What's Wanted 4182 by Landwick 
King George 349. 

3925 IV. (£2.)—^W. Lawrexce Taylor, Galleywood, Chelmsford, for Ashingdon Queen 4864 
(T.N. 2065), bom April 1,1921, farrowed Jan. 5, bred by E. C. Imray, Ashingdon Hall, 
Bochford; s. Pound Chief 113, d. Galleywood Amy 4th 1482 by Clapton Prince 31. 

3915 V. (£L)—^H. S. Ashtoy, Trueloves, Ingatestone, for Tmeloves Amethyst 4716 (T.N. 
3142), bom Aug. 13,1921, farrowed March 24; a. Bamston Claudius 1st 7, d. Porters 
Product 574. 

3918 B. N«—W. G. Harvey, Kentish Farm, Stisted, Braintree, for Barling Ladyship. 

Class 489.— Essex Sows, born in 1923.^ 

3927 L (£10. & Champion.’^)—A. ‘J. [Cousins, Gressing Lodge, Braintree, for Cressing Charity 
11th 11086 (T.N. 7543), bom Aug. 6 ; a. Tillyfour Angus 811, d. Cressing Charity 1358 by 
Peace Benjamin 83. 

3939 H. (£6.)-^. Beginaid Tinnby, Church End, Bickling, Newport, Essex, for Bickling 
Primrose 3rd 11420 (T.N. 7406), bom June 27; a. Bamston Beignier 771, d. Thorley 
Primrose 4th 5164 by Ghelmshoe Prince 2546. 

3937 m. (£3.)—^B. BROWNING SiaTH, The Brook, Great Tey, Kelvedon, for Brook Ayah 7th 
5623, bom Jan. 3; a. Howlets Victory, d. Brook Ayah. 

8928 IV. (£2.) — Charlie Cousins, Stisted, Braintree, for Peace Gardenia 8596, bom Jan. 3 ; 
8. Bamston Claudius 11th 767, d. Peace Dunce 2110. 

3941 V. (£1)'-J. Beginald Tinney, for Bioklmg Susie 11450 (T.N. 7415), bom Aug. 10; 
a. Bamston Beignier 771, d. Hubbards Pride 6314 by Cowlands Furrier 833. 

3930 B. N.—A. T. Greenslade, Little Walden Park, Saffron Walden, for Walden Faithful 
8th. 

Class 440.— Two Essex Sows, bom in 1924. 

3943 L (£10}.<~E. Babraclough, Bamsey Tyrrell, Ingatestone, for Bamsey Pleasure (T.N. 
7988) and Ramsey Pleasant (T.N. 7940), bom Jan. 13 and 7; a. Barling Sultan 1493, da, 
Bamsey Punctual by Bamston Claudius 1st 7 and Bamsey Puzzle 9820 by Bamsey 
Picador 1079. 

8944 n. (£5.)~~A. J. Cousins, Cressing Lodge, Braintree, for sows, bom Jan. 7; s. Tillyfour 
Ansus 811. d, Gressins Hone 4950 wz Westfield Beau 547. 

8942 HL (£8.)—H. S. Ashton, Trueloves, Ingatestone, for Tmeloves Jiine (T.N. 7991) and 
Tm^ves May (T.N. 7988), bom Jan. 21 and 24; fs. Sedgemere Alexander 717 and 
Walden Generosity 993, da. Tmeloves Duchess by Bamston Claudius Ist 7 and Trueloves 
Joan 2608 by Butlands Conqueror 1st 125. * 

3945 IV. (£2.)— Charles Cousins, Stisted, Braintree, for sows, bom Jan. 3; a. Peace Game¬ 
ster 1543, d. Peace Emma 5274. 

3950 V. (£!.}—B. Browning Smith, The Brook, Great Tey, Kelvedon, for Brook Begonia 1st 
and 2ncU bom Jan. 5; «. Cressing Duke 13th, d. Brook Ayah 2na by Brook Masterpiece. 

3947 B. N.—A. T. GrEenslade, Utue Walden Park, Saffron Walden, for Walden Alice 3rd 
and Walden Amy. 


Long White Lop-Eared. 

Class 441 .—Long White Lop-Eared Boars, bom in oft before 1924. 

3955 L (£10.)— Henry J. Kingwell, Bow Grange, Totnes, for Tealmpstone Someday 346, 
bom March 2,1923, bred by W. H. Neal, Xealmpstone, Plympton; a. Quither Imter- 
piece 122, Yeatmpstone Queen 71. 

3960 IL (£5.)— William J. Westlake, Godwell, Ivybridge, for GodweB Surveyor 652, bom 
Oct. 20,1923; a, Lukdand Hero 342, d. GodweB But^cup 1397 by Teabnpstone Bight 
Sort 164. 

3959 HL (£3.)—WILLIAM E. SMTEHj JUNE., Wenhaston Hall, Halesworth, for Devonshire 
. Someday 402, bom Feb. 5,1923, bred by H J. Kingwell, Bow Grange, Totnes; a, Torland 
Jumbo 54, d. tolepen Primula 261 by Yeatt Masterman. 

3957 B. V.—W. H. Bteow & SON, Ardeley, Stevenage, for Whiieford Banger. 

C.—8956i 


^ Silver Chanson Cup. value Ten Guineas, given bv the Essex Pig Society for the best 
Boar or Sow in Classe-} 435 to 489. . 

* Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the Essex Pig Society. 
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Class 442 .—Lcmg White Lop-Bared Breeding JSowa, bom before July 1, 

1923.1 

8065 L (fiXO.)--A xtred A. Pabtbisoe, Mordref, Plympton, Devon, for Fiiory Lassie 823, 
bom Sept. 14,1922, farrowed April 6,1924; s, Qnither Masterpiece, d. Torlands Amiable 
150 by Koborongb Jnmbo. ^ „ „ „ , , 

3966 n. (25.)—'WEUimi E. SmrH, Jitnb., Wenhaston Hall, Haleswoith, for Xealmpstone 
Qaeen 71, bom Dec. 11,1917, farrowed Feb. 4, bred by W. H. Neal, Lower Yeabnpstone, 
Plympton; $* Hiothams Boar. 

8967 nL (£3.)—STAifrxBT Whits, OfBey Grange, Hitchin, for Waddeton OfiSing Anna 1253, 
bom Feb. 8,1923, farrowed March 0, bred by Bendell & Sawdge, Tofcnes; s, Netberton 
Defender 140, d. Waddeton No. 6 223. 

3961 a. N.-—Gross, Hall & Hixs, Nether Hall, Braddeld, Manningtcee, for Devonsbnre 
Primnla. 

Class 443 .—Long White Lop-Bared Sows, bom on or after July I, 1923.^ 

8970 L (£10.)—Hbnry d. Eingweel, Bow Grange, Totnes, for Devonshire Dnohess 2165, 
bom July 2,1923; a. Yeahnpstone Pan Yan 148, d. Ipplepen White Heather 255 by Yeatt 

8971 XL (£5.)—Heery J. Exegwexx, for Devonshire Enchantress 2171, bom July 2, 1923; 
a. Yealmpsfcone Pan Yan 148, d. Ipplepen White Heather 255 by Yeatt Masteiman. 

3075 m. (£3.)—WiLLiAU J. Westeaeb, €k>dweU Farm, Ivybridge, for Godweil Sunbeam 
1973, bom July 27; «. Yealmpstone Bight Sort 164, d. Godweil Sunshine 1895. 

8973 B. N.—Axsbed a. Partbzdgb, Mordref, Plympton, for Priory Amiable End. 

H. C.—8974. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

Butter. 

Class 444 .—Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, wUhout any salt, made up in plain 
poun^ from mUh of Ohannd Island, Devon or Soulih Devon CaUde 
and their crosses. 

8 L (£4.)—J. Pcbrfoet Mobgak, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford. 

8 IL (£2.)—^Mbs. j. Heaen, Sydenham Damarel, Tavistock. 

1 DDL (£1.}—^T. B. Bolttho, Trengwainton, Penzance. 

6 B. H.—MissiJBAJsr MacGillivbay, South Holt, Danbury, Chelmsford. 

H. 0.—4, 7, C.—12. 

Class 445 .—Two Pounds of. Fresh Butter, without any salt, made up in plain 
pounds, from the mUk of cattle of any breeds or cross other than those mentioned 
in Glass 444. 

19 L (£4.)— Mbs. 0. B. OzBNHAH, Bum Town, Marytovy, Tavistock. 

13 n. (£2.)—Mss. Beabxe, Broadless Gate, Newbiggln, Middleton-in>Tccsdale. 

17 ZZL (£L)— Mbs. W. E. Mudb, Slade House, Thomthwaite, Darley, Harrogate. 

15 B. N.— Lady Kathlebs Gubzob-Hbbbioe, Woodhouse, Loughborough. 

Class 446 .—Two Pounds of Fresh Butter, sligMy salted, made up in plain pounds, 
pom fAe mUh of Channel Island, Devon or South Devon Cattle and their 
crosses. 

33 L (£4.)—Mbs. Joey Way, West Bridge, Bishopsnympton, Barnstaple. 

27 XL (£2.)—Miss JEAN MacGiuivbay, South Holt, Danbury, Chelmsford. 

21 XXL (£L)—B. Bolztho, Trengwainton, Penzance. 

28 B* N.— Mbs. L. B. Mili>oy, Mead Down, Badienford, Orediton, 

H. 0.-24,30. C.—23. 


Class 447 ,—Tzoo Pounds of Fresh BuUer, slightly salted, made up in plain pounds, 
pom the milk of ca^ of any breed or cross other than ^tase mentioned in 
Glass 446. 


39 J, (£4.)— Mrs. 0. B, Oxbnham, Bum Town, Marytovy, Tavistock. 

37 XL (£8.)— Mbs. W, E. Mtji>d, Slade House, Thomthwaite, Darley, Harrogate. 
41 XXL (£1.)— Miss H. Thoeas, Blaenbrymsh, XJanddew, Brecon. 


^ Prizes given by the Long White Lop-Eared Pig Society. 
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Class 448 .—Three Pounds of Fresh Butter, sligMy sotted, made up in pounds 
in Hhe most attractive marketable designs, 

46 L Fzmponi Moboan, WiOl HaJa, Aldenham, Watford. 

61 n. (£2 .)—Mrs. John Way, West Bridge, Biahopsnympton, Barnstaple. 

45 XXL (£1.)—^Mbs. L. B. MiXiDON, Mead Down, Backenford, Crediton. 

43 B. N.— Lady Xashieen Cubzon-Hbbbige, Woodhouse, Longhboron^ 

Class^449 .—Three Pounds of Fresh Butter, slightLy salted, made up in pounds, 
and packed in non-retumahle boxes for transmission by rail or parcel post. 
53 L (£4.)— Mbs. L. B. Mixdon, Mead Down, Backenford, Crediton. 

68 XL <£2.)~Mrs. John Way, West Bridge, Biahopsnympton, Barnstaple. 

62 XXL (£1.)—Lady Xaihdbbn Cubzon-Hssbbxcb, Woodhouse, Longhboiongh. 

55 B. B.— The Mabqdis of Nobyhampton, D.S.O., Castle Ashby, Northampton. 


Cheese. 

Made in 1924. 

Class 450.— Two Cheshire Cheeses {Coloured), not less than 40 lb. each. 

68 L (£5.)—-Geobgb Toft, Chapel House Baim, Wervin, Chester. 

66 XL (£3.)—Btiyton Co-ofebative Dairies, Ltd., Bn^n-Bleven-Towns, Shrewsbury. 

67 XXL (£2.)-~Philif Sxtmneb, Ivy House, Brith, Wrenbnry, Nantwlch. 

70 B. H. — C. Weston, High Fields, Baddiley, Nantwidi. 

Class 451.— Ttoo Cheshire Cheeses {Uncoloured), not less than 40 Ib. each. 

74 I. (£5.)—Mbs. W. E. Moobe, Baddiley Farm, Nantwich 
79 XL (£8.) — C. Weston, High Fields, Baddiley, Nantwlch. 

78 XXL (£2.) — ^Phhip Sithneb, Ivy House, Frith, Wrenbnry, Nantwldi. 

77 B. N.~Bhyton Go-opebative Dairies, Ltd. 

Class 452.— Two Cheddar Cheeses, not less than 50 lb. each. 

81 L (£5.)—F. Q. Ndesb & Sons,'W ick Farm, Goritey, Wells. 

83 XL (£3.)—BL H. PiQBFOBD, Manor Fanm Fatney, Devizes. 

82 XXL (£2.)~^A]ai!8 Fiokbn, Torrs Fann, Xirkcadbri^t. 

Class 458. —Two Cheddar Truckles. 

88 X. (£5.)— -H. H. Fighfobd, Manor House, Fatney, Devizes. 

90 XL (£3.)'—Edwabd Waxteb, West Forest Farm, Gaer BBl, Malden Bradley, Bath. 

87 IXI. (£2.)— Mrs. Evans, Grickleaze House, Coombe St. Nichdas, Chard. 

86 B. N.>-M[ss G. Edwabds, Gefn Foeth Farm, Lanfedw, Cardiff. 

H. C.-84. 

Class 454.— Six Stilton Cheeses. 

104 L (SS-I—Tdeford & Nephews, Thorpe End Dairy, Mdton Mowbray. 

105 XI. (£3.)—t7NiTED Dairies (Whodesaxe), Tjsc., Harby, Melton Mowbray. 

98 XXL (£2.)— Lono Clawson Dairy, Ltd., Long Clawson, Melton Mowbray. 

92 X7. (lOs.)—C olston Bassett and District Dairy, Ltd., Colston Bassett, Bingham. 
94 V. (6s.) — ^Ehbeblin d; Go., Ltd., The Dahr, Wymeswold, Loughborongb. 

103 B. N.>-Henby Thoupson d; Sons, Ltd., Nether Broughton, Melton Mowbray. 

H. C.—101* 107. C.—108. 

(Hass 455. —Two SiUton Cheeses. 

124 L (£5.)— United Daisies (Wholesale), Ltd., Harby, Melton Mbwhiay. 

123 XL (£3.)— Tuefobd d; Nephews, Thorpe End Dairy, Mriton Mowbzay.< 

119 HL (£2.)^. M. Nuttall (k Go., Ltd., Dove Dairy, Hartington, Buxton. 

116 XF. C10s.)—Lono Clawson Daisy, Ltd., Long Ctawson, Mdton Mowbray. 

122 V. (&*)>^Henby Thompson & Sons, Ltd., Nether Broi^toB, Melton Smwhiay. 

109 B. N^^lston Bassett and Distbzot Daisy, Ltd. 

H. CL—117,125,126. C.—112,115. 

Class ^C.—Two Wensleydale Cheesy {Stilton shape). 

132 L (£5.)—MXss M. M. Syees, linton Spring D^ry, Wetherby. 

129 XL (£3.)—Miss B. J. Mxtdd, Aldboioii^ Dairy, Boron^bridge. 

130 XILJ£2.)— Db. 0. Bbegeon^Bobinson, Sherwood, Barnard Castle. 

131 XL N.—‘Alf^ Bowntbee, Son d; Wskl^ (Toverham, Middleham. 

Class 457.— JVmr Leicestershire Cheeses. 

138 L (£5.)— 'Hebbebx Biceabdson, The Orchards, Ootesbach, Bnghy. 

139 XL (£3.)--B. Tallis, Frblesworth, Bngby. 

136 XIX. (£2.)~-JobH Habrison, Failton, Bngby. 

140 B. N.--FBAN0IS W. Tomlinson, Home Farm, AShby Far7a, Bugby. 
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Class 458.— Tv)o Leicestershire Cheeses, 

145 L (46.)—l Et to RB ERT BiCHAiiDSON, The Orchards, Cotesbach, Bugby, 

148 n. (j5S.)--iJ0Hir Habbison, Pailton, Bugby. 

142 UL (42.)--East Angwan Institutb ob Agbiouittob, Chelmsford. 

146 R. N*—S. Tallis, Prolesworth, Bugby. 

Class 459 .—Two Staffordshire or Derbyshire Cheeses, 

148 I. (£5.)--Bast Anglian iNSTTCiraB or Agsioulture, Chelmsford. 

149 n. (£3.)~JOHN Harbison, Pailton, Bugby. 


Class 460 .—Two Caerphilly Cheeses, 

168 I. (46.)—Cox & Sons, The Creamery, Haverfordwest. 

151 ZL (48.)— Cheddar Valley Dairy Co., Did., Booksbridge Factory, Axbridge. 

166 m. (42 .)~United Dairies (Wholesale), Ltd., Wells. 

155 B. N.— ^Mrs. Bosewell, Bradon Farm, Ble Brewers, Taunton. 

Glass 461.— T%vo Small Cheeses, not exceeding 616. each, of Cheddar or Cheshire 

character. 


168 L (£4.)—H. H. PiCEYORD, Manor Farm, Fatney, Devizes. 

162 n. (42.)—JAMES PICKBN, Torrp Farm, Kirkcudbright 
160 UL (£1 .)—Mrs. W. E. M:oore, Baddiley Farm. Nantwich. 

158 E. M.— Miss 0. Edwards, Cefn Poeth Farm, Lanfedw, Cardiff. 


Class 462 .*—Two Small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 lb, each, of StUUm or Wensleydale 

character. 


168 L (44.)—J. K. Huttali & Co., Ltd., Dove Dairy, Hartlngtoni, Buxton. 

JZ5 5i (2?‘)— Messes M. F. and J. Webster, The Dairy. Saxdbye, Melton Mowbray. 
172 UL (41.)—Miss M. M. Sykes, Linton Spring Dairy, Wetherby. 

167j^R. H.—Miss. B. J, Mttdd, Aldborough Dairy, Borou^iibridge. 


Class 468 ,—Two Soft Cheeses, made firem Whole MUk, 
180 L (444— East Anglian Institute or AoRiotTLTimB, Chelmsford. 

182 U. (42.)—^Miss B. J. Mitdd, Aldborough Dairy, Boioughbridge. 

178 UL (41.)—AL33RED Barker, Blackbroc^ Farm, Shepsted, Loughborough. 
184 R. N.—Stddley Ooiebgb, Studley, Warwickshire. 


Class 464 ,—Two Soft Cheeses, made from Cream without the addition of Eennet. 
JS I: ^THLEEN Cdrzon-Hjeerice, Woodhouse, Loughborough. 

?SS 5:. 3ifEAL, Elm Tree Farm, Kirby Boad, Glenfield, Leicester. 

}®I ?• Hack, The High Gaw Dairy, Ashby Boad, Loughborough. 

196 17 (iOs.)—M iss M. E» Gordon, 61a, Ashby Boad, Loughborough. 

192 7. (5s.)— East Anglian Instecute or Agbictjltxjre, Chelmsford. 

188 R. N.—Bennett & Howard, Thombury, Glos, 

H. 0.—190. C,—194, 


Cider. 


Glass 465 .—Six Bottles of Dry Cider, made in 1923. 

204 IL (g), & 205 m. (41.)— Herbert J. Davis, Goldsborough Farm, Sutton Montis, 
Sparkford, Somerset. 

Class 466 ,—Six Bottles of Sweet Cider, made in 1923. 

215 L (43), 214 U. (jE2), & 213 7. (Os.)—^H erbert J. Davis, Goldsborough Farm, Sutton 
Montis, Sparkford, Somerset. 

212 ^ Ott), & 211 17. (10s.)—SIR Ian Heathcoat Amory, Bx., Knightshayes Court, 


Class 467 .—Six Bottles of Cider, made previous to 1923. 

onA Hbaihcoat Amory, Bt., Kni^itshayes Court, Tiverton. 

230 UL (41.)— Quantock Vale Cider Co., Ltd., North PettiSon, Bridgwater. 


Wool.^ 

Of 1924 OUp. 

Class 488. —Three Fleeces of Oxford Down Wool, 

^ ^ (48.)— George Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington. 

^ /Sr* The Grounds, Adderbuiy, Banbury, 

238 17, (10s.)—C. 8. J . Wakebteid, Langford Downs, Lechlade, 

^ Classes were given by the respective Flock Book 
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Glass 469. —Three Fleeces of Shropshire Wool. 

244 I. (£3), & 245 IL (£2.}~E. CRAia Tjjtnss, £ 7 toii*on-Sey 6 m, Cross Houses, Salop. 

240 IIL <£L)—^William Eterazl, Shiawardine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

H. 0.-241,242,243. 

Class 470, —Three Fleeces of Southdoton Wool. 

247 I. (£3), <& 246 H. (£2.)—Ladt Ludiow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

248 m. (£1.)—J. PIBEPONT Moroant, Wall Hall, Aldenham, Watford. 

Class 471. —Three Fleeces of Hampshire Down Wool. 

250 I. (£3), & 251IL (£2.)—WlLLiAH Topi), The Grange, Little Ponton, Grantham. 

Class 472. —Three Fleeces of Suffolk Wool. 

252:l (£3.)—P. M.-L. Slater, Weston GolviUe, Cambridge. 

253 n. (£2.)—H. WORSLBY^WOESWICK, Acton Hound, Bridgnorth. 

Class 478. —Three Fleeces of Dorset Horn Wool. 

254 X. (£3), & 255 IX. (£2.)—^Albbbb Bbab, Lower Farm, Hilton, Blandford. 

Class 474.— Three Fleeces of HyeHand Wool. 

262 X. (£3), & 261 XX. (£2.)—^Datid J. Teosias, Talachddu, Brecon. 

259 XXL (£1.)—^F. W. MoEBis, Brynderwen Farm, Uangasty, Talyllyn, Brecon. 

Class 476.— Three Fleeces of Kerry HiU (Wcdes) Wool. 

264 L (£3.)—Thomas Jones, Great Weston Farm, Montgomery. 

263 n. (£2 .)—^Ben Alderson, Glanmiheli, Kerry, Mont. 

265 XXX. (£1.)—B. D. MooRE, Brampton Brian, Herefordshire. 

H. a—266. 

Class 476.— Three Fleeces of Lincoln Wool. 

269 L (£3.)—^W. H. Bawnslet and 0. W. TtNEALL, Wdd Yale, Alford, and Park House, 
Louth. 

270 XL (£2.H-Thomas Spesb: <6 Sons, Hunmanby, Torks. 

271 XXL (£1.)—Bobebt TnBNER>d; Son, Stanford>on-Soar, Loughborough. 

Class 477. —Three Fleeces of Leicester Wool. 

272 L (£3), & 273 XL (£2.)—Georqb Harbzson, Gainfoid HaH, Darlington. 

275 XXL (£1.}—C. H. SiHFSON & SONS, Castle House, Hunmanby, Yorks. 

Class 479, —Three Fleeces of Wensleydale Wool. 

280 L <£3.}—^ohn W. Grebnsit, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk. 

282 XL (^)>-^OHN Pergxyal, East House, Ouperby, Yorks. 

278 XXL (£1.)—^IHE MARQxns 07 BtTTE, X.T., Dummes pouse Hoihe Farm, Old Cumnock. 
BC.C.—279. 

Class 480.— Three Fleeces of Kent or Bomney Marsh Wool, from Boms of any aye. 

285 I. (£3.)^. Egerton Qxtestei), The Firs, Gheriton, Kent. . 

284 XL (£2.)—L. H. and G. W. FINN, Westwood Court, Faversham. 

283 XXL (£1.)—Arthur Finn, Westhroke House, Lydd, Kent. 

Class 481, —Three Fleeces of Kent or Bovmey Marsh Wool, from Wwe 

Tegs. 

287 L (£3.)—B. H. and G. W. Finn, Westwood Conrt, Faversham. 

288 XL (£2.)—J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

286 m. <£1.)—B. Montague Eds, Piutrenden, Woodchuich, Ashford, Kent. 

Class 488. —Three Fleeces of Kent or Bomney Marsh Wool, exdudmg Bams and 

Bwe Tegs. 

294 L (£3.)-^. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Gheriton, Kent. 

291 XL (£2.)—L. H. and G. W. Finn, Westwood Courts Faversham. 

295 XXL (£1.)—B. STANLEY Stsouts, Singleton kfonor. Great Chart, Asblord, Kent. 

Class 488. —Three Fleeces of CotswoU Wool. 

296 L (£8,)—WlLLEAU Garns, Ablington, Fairford, Glos. 

Class 484. —Three Fleeces of Bxmoor Horn Wool. 

297 L (£$)• d! 298 XL (£2.)—T. 0. PEARSE, Lel^ Farm, Dulveiton. 

299 X1L<£L}—^D. J. Tapp, Highercombe, Dulveiton. 
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POULTRY. 

By ** Cock,” “ Hen,” " Cander,” and ” Goose,” are meant birds hatobed previous to January 
1, 1924; and by ” Cockerel ” and ” Puilet ” are meant birds hatched in 1924. 

The Frizes in each Class ace as follovrs: Xirst Prize, 40$. Second Prize* 30e. 
ThitdP^eOs. Fourth Prize, lOs. Fifth Prize, 5e. 

Special Frizes were given in the Poultry Classes by the following Clubs: Dorking, Sussex, 
White Wyandotte, Columbian Wyandotte, Australorp, Brirish Bhode Island Bed, 
Barred B^outh BoCk, Buff Plymouth Bock, and Indian Bunner Duck. 

Class 485.— DorUng Cooks, 

7 I. & Special & 3 B. H.—A. J. KaJoa, Dltton, Langley, Bubks. 

1 n.—C hasIiES AiXEEimEAi), CaiT House Farm, Hew Seaham. 

8 in.—- W. G. WAXSON, Buspec Boad, Harsham. 

Class 488.-—jDorJfcmpr Hem, 

10 I. & B. K. for Spedaly 14 XL—Chasles ArcEEiTHEAD, Carr House Farm, Hew Seaham. 
12 JIL & 15 B. N.—A. J. Major, Ditton, Lan^ey, Bucks. 

H. 0.—11. 


Class 487 .—Dorking Oockerds, 

17 L—Thokas Bbidiw, Cononley, via Kdghley. 

19 XL—CHARLES ArcEBNEBAn, Carr House Farm, Hew Seaham. 

10 HL—BRIO.-GRN. B. W. D. Baird, Beedyloch, Bdrom, Berwickshire. 

20 B. N.—A. J. Major, Ditton, Xian^ey, Bucks, 

Class 488.— Dorking PvMeis^ 

24 L*—Thohas Bsinm Cononley. via Krigbley. 

20 XL d: 23 B. H.—A. J. MAJOR, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

22 XXL— Ceabdbs Aecebkhead, Carr House Farm, Hew Seaham. 

Class 489.— Oroad Langshm Cocks or Cockerels. 

30 L—B. Ashehoky, Home Farm, Euxton, Ghodey. 

30 XL—C. F. Babssr, Waveile;^ Bray Lane, Coventry. 

81 HX^WtsuLAH SwiHDSiiii & SoR, 5 Malthouse Bow, Matlock Green, Matlock. 

39 XF.—AhirBXD GiDDmos, Hillcrest, Cbapel-en-le-Frith. 

38 Y,— Horace B. Jones, 25 Penrhiwfer Boad, Tonyrefail, Glam. 

40 B. K.— Lzndley & Bogsbs, Gate House Farm, Huistpierpoint. 

H.a-33. 0-29. 


Class 490 .—Groad Langshan Hens or PuUets, 

45 L—WiLLEAJC Swindell & Son, 5 Malthouse Bow, Matlock Green, Matlock. 
54 XL— Alfred Giddings, Hillcrest, Chapel-en-le-Fritb. 

47 XXL—B. 0. Bidley, Docking Hall, Kings Lynn. 

42 XY.— ^Henry Heslop, Chapel House, Waitby, Kirkby Stephen. 

51 Y.—B. A. Mergeel, Kingswood Poultry Farm, Warlin gham . 

53 B. H.—LmDLSY & Bogebs, Gate House Farm, Hurstpierpoint. 

H. 0.—50. 0.—49. 


Class 491.— Brahma or CocMn Cocks or Cockerels. 

60 L—Thomas Gascoigne, Horth Muskham, Hewark. 

67 XL—Sidney J. Ballard, The Pognells, Park Avenue, Chelmsford. 

57 XXL & 61Y,—Col. B. S. Willlamson, The Grange, Hednesford, Staffs. 

58 IV,—G. W. HEnshall, The Hollies, Tinmerley, Cheshire, 

68 B. H.—B. Bibeett, Beddlestone Farm, Brook, Ashford, Kent. 

]IL 0—62, 65, 66. 

Class 498. —Brahma or Cochin Hens or PuUets. 

74 L--CUNL1FFB-OWBN POULTRY FARM, LtD., LonghbOtOUgfau 
73 XL—Mbs. W. ^teOMFSON, Old Ohilwell, Hottin^am. 

71 XXL & 75 Bi H.— Col. B. S. Williamson, The Grange, Hednesford, Staffh. 

Class 493. —Bed /Sussex Cocks. 

83 I/& R. N, for Specia], d: 87 E. N.— Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 
79 Hj-J^s BU^M, Mapletcm, Four Elms, Edenbridge. 

SI XXL—Mrs. M. A. Grant, Westlands, Horley. 

84 lY.— Oapt. H. de B. 0. Gabfit, Hi^tlnrale Place, Pdegato. 

H. C.—82. 0—85. 
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Class 494 .—Bed Sussex Hens, 

95 I. ft Speoial^BLASSUBY & Blytb, West Moots, Boiset 

90 n. ft 96 nL—M ajoe J. a. MossisON, 1>.S.0., Ba^don Park, Beading. 

98 17.—A. IBOV Abtttt, The Chestnuts, Great Shelford, Oamhiidge. 

97 B. N.—Mrs. M. A. Gbaki, WestLands, Horley. 

B* C.—91, C.—94. 

Class 495.— Sussex CocJc&rels, 

104 L ft 101B. N.—Mbs. M. A. Geanx, Westlands, Horley. 

99 n.—M ajob J. a. MOB3BISON, B.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

102 nL—M bs. M. M. Mabsion, Highwoods, Whydo\m» BeshilL 

H. C.—103. 

Glass 496.— Bed Sussex Pullets, 

111 I. ft 108 m.—M bs. M. a. Gbabx, Westlands, Horley. 

106 n^A. Lbon Abttxt, The Chestnuts, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

105 B. N.—Mbs. M. M. Mabsion, Highwoods, Whydown, BezhUL 

Class 497.— Light Sussex Cocks, 

126 X. ft Special ft 118 IL-^aubs Bxtssbl, Mapleton, Pour Blms, Edenbridge. 

125 m.—A. J. Faieensxbin, Botherfteld, Sussex. 

184 17.—lANDBEY ft Bogebs, Gate House Farm, Hursi^ierpoint. 

128 7.— WzcLiAH Winter, Hancoz Farm, Whattington, Battle. 

141 B. N.—Pare Hoitse Pouitey Fare, Burstow, Surrey. 

H.C.—121. C.—123. 

Class 498. —Light Sussex Hens, 

142 L~^ame3 Bussed, Mapleton, Four Ehns, Edenbridge. 

151 XL—MBs. M. a. Grant, Westlands, Horley. 

149 XXL—A. Leon Aduit, The Chestnuts, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

162 17.—WlDLiAU Winter, Hancoz Farm, Whatiington, Battle. 

154 7.— Blaesley ft Bdyth, West Moors, Dorset. 

160. B. H.—Lindlby ft BooEBSf.Gate House Farm, Huratpierpoint. 

H.C.—158, C.—155. 

Class 499. —Light Sussex Cockerels. 

169 i.—M ajor J. A. Mosbison, D.S.O., Ba^don Park, Beading. 

196 XL—Oaft. a. D. Haufuan, M.O., Stalloombe House, Woodbury, Exeter. 

190 XXL—Major B. Godfrey Mundy, Baleigh House, Barnstaple. 

181 17. ft 168 7.— James bussed, Mapleton, Four Elms. Edenbridge. 

164 XL K.—0. H. Goode, Bletsoe, Bedford. 
ttC,—172. 0.—192. ’ 

Class 500 .—Sussex PuUets, 

224 L ft B N. for SpedaL—A. J. Faixenstein, Botherdeld, Sussex. 

209 XL—MBs. M. M. Mabston, Highwoods, Whydown, Bexfaffl. 

200 XXL ft 21017 .—MajOb^’J. A. Mobbison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

232 7.—A^ Leon Adutt, The Chestnuts, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

226^B. E.—A. Amey, Beedi Lodge Farm, Beech HIU, Wadhuzst. 

H. 0.-211. 0.-205. 

Class 601,’-^Speckled Sussex Cocks, 

248 L ft B. N. for SpeciaiLr-B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Ghorley. ^ 

246 Tt-—A- jr. Fadzenstsin. Botherfleld. Sussex. 

238 XXL—JAMES BUSSEI, Mapleton, Four Elms, Edenbridge. 

245 17.—Blaesiby ft BLTisr, West Moors, Dorset. 

236 B. N.—Major J. A.iM 0 BBiS 0 N,lD.S.O, Badldon Park, Beading. 

H. C.—241. C.—239. 

Class -Speckled Sussex Hens, 

253 L ft 247 XXL—Bdahbdey ft Blyth, West Moors, Dorset. 

266 XL—Desbobougs Dobson, Lodge Farm, Cnekfield. 

249 Z7.—B. ANTSONY,''Home Farm, Euxton, Ghorley. 

260 7.—Gaft. T. M. Wetctaser, Pen-y*Biyn Farm, Poitmadoo. 

251iB. H.—A. J. FMXENSTEar,JEtofiberfieId, Sussex. 

_ H.C.—259. a—264. 

(S,ass 50Zj---‘-Sp&^sled Sussex Cockerds, 

260 L ft 263 XL—JA3IES BUSSED, Ma|detan, FouifElms, Edenbridge. 

261.IIL—OAgp. T. M> WHTTTATnsR, PeOry«Bryn Farm, Pcgtmadoc. 
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Class 504. —Speckled Sussex Pullets, 

270 I. & SpeciaL—E. Q. Rtail* Grove Park, Tavistock. 

27S n.-~JAii£S Russel, Mapleton, Four Elms, Edenbridge. 

271 m.—A. J. Falebnstbin, Rotherfleld, Sussex. 

265 17. & 269 R. N.—Oapt. T. M. Whhtakbr, Pen-y-Biyn Farm, Portmadoc. 
S. 0.-266. G.—268. 

Class 505. —JBrovm Sussex Cocks, 

277 L St Special & 281 xn.—KEts. M. A. Graet, Westlands, Hoiley. 

280 lI.>-CaABLES Haedy, Argos Hill, Rotherfiield. 

279 B. N.—Flbeywooe Ashbueshasc, Guestling, Hastings. 

H. 0^275. C.—276. 

Class 506. —Broum Sussex Hens. 

289 I. & B. B. lor Special.—M bs. H. A. Gbai^t, Westlands, Horley. 

288 II.--FLBEXWOOD Ashbubnham, GuestUng, Hastings. 

283 in.— Cbables Habdy, Argos Hill, Rotherfleld. 

285 B. N.—Blakslby & Blyth, West Moors, Dorset. 

H. 0.—282. 


Class 507.— Brown Sussex Cockerels. 

290 L— Fleetwood Ashbubneabi, GuestUng, Hastings. 

291 n,— Charles Hardy, Argos HiU, Rotherfleld. 

Class 508.— Brown Sussex Pullets. 

295 X. & 292 m.— Desborouqh Dobson, Lodge Farm, Cuckfleld. 

293 XL— CitfkTa.TiA HABDY, Algos lltot'herfleld. 

294 B. R.-—FLESTWOOD Asebubhhae, Guestling, Hastings. 

Class 500.— White WymdoUe Cocks, 

296 L— Lord Dewar. HomestaR. Grinstead. 

804 XL—JOHATHAE sfoBKiHS, Daveushaw House, Buglawton, Gongleton. 

SOI XXL—R. Anthohy, Home Farm, Euxton. Chorley. 

805 B. H.—WnREiD W. Woodward, Ffrome VaBey Poultry Farm, Bishops Frome, Worcester. 
C.—300. 


Class 510. —White Wyandotte Hens, 
806 X. St 814IV.—Lord Dewar, HomestaR, East Grlnstead. 

815 XL—B. B. IROKS, Edward Street, Dunstable. 

316 HL—B. Ahthohy, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

317 T. St 308 B. N.—G. N. GooDE, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

Class 511. —White Wyandotte Cockerets. 
824 L & SpedaL—C. N. Goode, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

821 XL & XL N. foe SpeoiaL— Lord Dewar, HomestaR, East Grinstead. 
828 XXL—H. Aeteoky, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

834 XV.—Jakes Stubbs, Ghyll MUl, New Hutton, Kendal. 

323 V.—Mrs. S. T. Stevensoh, Swepston, Leicester. 

333 B. N.—F. JEERS, Wolston, Coventry, 

H.0W-38S. 


Class 518. —White Wyandotte Pullets, 

840 L & Special— R.. Aeteony, Home Farm, Euston, Chorley. 

842 XL &.B. N. for Special— C. N.^ Goode, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

337 IV.— Lord Dewar, HomestaR, East Grinstead. 

839 V.—A- H. Bowuae, Long Street, Easlngwold. 

341 B. N.— Mrs. S. T. Stevensoe, Swepston, Leicester. 

H. C.—346. C.—349. 

Class 618- —Cold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, 

851 L <2 355 B. N.— ^Robert MoCroeE, Poundland, Dunscoie, Auldgirth, Dumfriesshire. 
356 IL— ^Ru Aethoey, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

352 HL— Albert Holdee, Shotide House, Shottle Gate, Derby. 

H. C.—353. 

Class 514. —GoU or Silver Laced Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. 
368^L— R. Aethoey, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

359 XL—F. B. Maseery, 58 St. Edward Street, Leek. 

361 XXL— Thomas Lockwood, The Woodlands, Pateley Bridge, Harrogate. 

362 IV.— ^BEerbebt Speeslby, Oaks Farm, Menston, via Leeds. 

H, C,—366. 
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Class 515. —Columbian Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. 

373 in. & 370 B. N.—L. H. WACB, Bisgsland Poultry Farm, Solway Ash> Biidport 

Class 618. —Columbian Wyandotte Bens or Pullets. 

879 nL—^L. H. Wage, Kingsland Poultry Farm, Solway Ash, Bridport. 

382 B. N.— Wtt.t.tam- c. Yeoman, Karsden Hall, Nelson. 

Class 517. —Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

384 I.— F. VEENON Hewtet, Oaklands, Qnom, Loughborough. 

393 n.>-J0NAxnAN Hopkins, Bavenshaw House, Buglawton, Oon^eton. 

395 m.—WiLXiAM Lear, Howard Cottage, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

397 IV.—J. Swindell, Hill Farm, ‘Worml^ Buxton. 

391 V.—B. 0. Eidgee, Ham Meadows, Ashbourne. 

385 B. N.— Col. B. S. Williamson, The Orange, Hednesford, Staffs. 

H. C.—392. C.—394. 

Class 618. —WyandoUe He/ns or Pullets, any oiiher colour, 

405 Lr~J. A. Boaedlet, Slyne Boad, Lancaster. 

404 n.—F. Vernon Hewitt, Oaklands, Quom, Loughborough. 

402 in. —Col. B. S. WIlliahson, The Grange, Hednesford, Staffs. 

400 B. N.— Bobeet Bell, Wetheral, Carlisle. 

Class 519. —Buff Orpington Cocks. 

414 Z.--JOEN Beooes, Myrtle Poultry Farm, Irlam, Manchester. 

408 H. ds 415IV.—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Bent. 

413 HL— B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

418 V.—A. Hammond Browne, SSjtNorfolk Street, Bing s Lynn. 

409 B. K.— ^Harold Ooerie, Heath House Farm, Lowdeld Heath, Surrey. 

H. C.—410. 

Class 520. —Buff Orpington Hens. 

426 H.— John Brooks, Myrtle Poultry Farm, Irlam, Manchester. 

421 HL d; 425 IV.—^B. N. Woodend, Hill House Poultry Farm, Burton. 

423 B. H.— Be. £. S. JACKSON, Poultry Farm, Camforth. 

H. 0.-428. 

Class 621. —Black OrpingUm Cocks. 

435 I.—Miss H. Shanks, Stetcdiworth, Newmarket. 

434 IL—B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

432 HL— Jonathan Hopkins, Bavenshaw House, Buglawton, Congleton. 

439 IV.—W. J. Child, Fembank, St. Ives, Bingwood. 

487 B. H.— Thomas 0. Pxnnigee, The Walnuts, Westbury. 

H. C.—429. 

Class 522.— Orpmg^ Hens. 

442 L—Samuel B. Hooper, Cuddia House, Par Station; ComwalL 

444 IL— Jonathan Hopkins, Bavenshaw House, Buglawton, Coventry. 

440 m.—M bs. Geopeeey Spencer, Beedley, Bexhill. 

445 B. N.— Albert J. Kilby, 49 Clarendon Bead, Luton. 

Class 523. —Orpington Cocks, any other colour. 

448 L—Lord Bewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

449 n.— L 1 EUT.-G 0 L. H. WATTS, Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

453 XXL— George Dickson, HoUin Bidge, Wormald Green, Harrogate. 

451 lEL H.— Harold Cobrie, Heath House Farm, Lowfield Heath, Surrey. 

H. C.—464. 


Class S34 .—Orpington Hens, any other colour. 

456 X.—Lord Bewar, Homestall, East Gxinstead. 

456 n.—LZEUT.-COL. H. Watts, Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

457 HL— Harold Corbie, Heath House Farm, Lowfield Heath, Surrey. 

458 B. H.—CCNLIETE-OWEN POULTRY FARM, LTD., LoUghbOTOU^. 

Class S^.--Orpington Cockerels, any colour. 

461 L—W. J. Child, Fembank, St. Ives, Bingwood. 

463 XL— Harold Corris, Heath House Farm, Lowfield Heath, Surrey. 

459 XXL—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 

462 B. H.— liiEUT.-G0L. H. Watts, Haslington Hall, Crewe. 

Class 528 .—Orpington PuUeis, any colour. 

468 L—Thomas 0, Pxnniger, The Walnuts, Westbuiy. 

466 XL— Mbs. G. E. fir.Awna. The Model Poultry Farm, Oakham. 

470 XXL— Harold Corbie, Heath House Farm, Lowfi^d Heath, Surrey. 

471 B. H.—W. J. Golding, Bowens, Penshurst, Kent. 
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Class 527. —Australorp Ooohs or Oockerds, 

474 L & Special.—M rs. Gbotvbby Spencer, Eeedley, Bezhill, 

478 in. & B. N. for SpeciaL—C apt. J. f. Mugixszon, Formby,*Laiicasliire. 

472''in.— Lore'Dbwar, Hoxnestall, East Grinstead. « ^ 

486‘IV-—J. W. Dickinson, The Stud House, Hainpton‘'C!ourt.jjij^_. 

484^V.— H, Harold^Lloyd, Offley^Poultry.Farm, Sandbach. 

487 B. N.—Teouas (SciWiCESZEED, Baxton^SeagraveJPoidtiry^Pann, Hettering. 

H. C.—i82. C.—477. 

Glass b2S.‘—Australorp H&ns or PuUets, 

491 I. & SpeciaL—G apz. J. P. Httgusion, Pormby, LanGasbire. 

490 n. & B. K. for SpeciaL— Lobe Dewa% Homestall, Bast Griostead. 

493 m. & 496IV.— H. HAROLD Lloyd, Offley Poultry Farm, Sandbach. 

488 B. K.—AtrszRAiiOBPS FARMS, Lxd., Street Coiirt,iKiDgBlai>d. 

H. C.—489. C.—492. 

Class 529. —BrUiah JRhode Island Bed Single Comb CocJes, 

513 L &JSpecial & 501 IV-—T. 0. Crawhall, Haveray Park, Kirk Hammerton, York. 

514 XL— Thomas Hodgson & Son, Hedsholme Faxm, Gotherstone, Darlington. 

512 nt—G eorge Scoxz, Peerless Poultry Form, 

499 V.—W. B. Abbey, Croft Faxm, He8say,iYork. 

508 B. H.—O. 0. SoiTXHAM, Leicester Bead, Bedworth, Knneaton. 

H. C.—498, 504, 506, 517. 0.—503. 

Class 530. — BrUiah Rhode Island Bed Single Comb Hens, 

526 L—T. 0. Crawhall, HaYeray Park, Hirk Hammerton, York. 

527 IL— Thomas Hodgson Si Son, Bedsholme Farm, Gotherstone, Darlington. 

521 HL— Walter Wbigex, Chetwynd Arms Hotel, Polesworth, Tamworth. 

523 IV.—W. B. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

518 V.—Mrs. Geoefrey Spencer, Beedley, BezhjQL 

525 B. H.— Charles Middlemas, Hast Mill Poultry Farm, Mbipeth. 

H.C.-629. C.--619. 

Class ^ZL-^BrUkh Bb/ode Island Bed Singh Comb Ooeherels. 

548 1.B. H. for SpeciaL^THOMAS Hodgson & Son, Bedaholme Farm, Gotherstone, Dar* 
lington. , 

630 XL & 543 T.— Mbs; Geoeprey Spencer, Beedley, Bexhill. 

531 xn.— Mbs. Hugh Lewis, Field House, Shardlow, Derby. 

549 XV«—O0NLiFFB>Ow]^ Poultry Farm, Ltd., Loughborough. 

539 B. H.—H. Harold Lloyd, Offley Poultry Farm, Sandbach. 

H. G.—537, 641,647. G.—545. 

Class BZZ*’—British Rhode Island Bed Single Comb Pullets. 

558 X. & SpeciaL— ^Lady Yiotoru Murray, Whiteley Hey Farms, Prestbury. ^ 

560 XL & B. N. for SpedaL— Mrs. Geoeerey Spencer, Beedley, Bexhill. 

663 XXL—C. H. Horn, Buckland House, Wellington, Somerset. 

554 IV.—W. B. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

568 y.^MBS. Hugh JT. Lewis, Field House, Shardlow, Derby. 

578 B. N.— CUNUPEE-OWEN POULTRY FARM, LTD., LoUghbOTOUgh. 

H. 0.-557,564,572. C.—667,673,677. 

Class 533.— Rhode Island Bed Bose Comb Cocks, 

582 L & B. N. ioc SpedaL— Mbs. Geoeerey Spencer, B.eedley, BexhilL 
588 XL—George Scott, Peerless Poultry Farm, Miifleld. 

586 nt—^B.*E. Marsh, Swanwick, Alfreton. 

590 IV.— Mbs. Huge J. Lewis, Field House, Shardlow, Derby.' 

583 B. N.— Miss Annie Peroeeull, Beach Poultry Farm, 

687. C.—589. 

Class 534. —British Rhode Island Bed Bose Comb Mens. 

591 I— John Spencer, Market Place, Ashbourne. 

592 XL—B. E. Marsh, Swanwick, Alfreton. 

596 XH—George Scott, Peerless Poullay Farm, Miifidd. 

595 B. N.— Mrs. Cebistins Colbece, Boyle Hall, Wakefield. 

H. C.—697, 

Class 535. —British Rhode Island Bed Bose Comb Cockereh. 

598 L—^B. E, Marsh, Swanwick, Alfreton. 

60S XL—MRS. Hugh J, Lewis, Field House, Shardlow, Derby. 

600 XIL— Georg Scott, Peerless Poult^ Farm, Mixfidd. 

602 B. N.—MXss M. £. Hapxer, WcBington Boad Poultry Farm, Taunton. 

C.—699 
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Class 586. —British Bhade Island Bed Bose Comb BuUets, 

605 L & SpedaL—C. E. Hob 2 T, Bnckland House, Wdlington, Somerset. 

604 n.—^T. A. Scott & Co., The Trenches, Middle Green, Slough. 

610 EL—John Spencer, Market Place, Ashbourne. 

608 IV.—E. B. Marsh, Swanwick, Alfreton. 

611 B. E.—Mrs. Christine OoIiBeok, Boyle Hall,lWake6eld. 

Class bZ'l,—Barred Plymouth Boch Cocks, 

621 I. & Special.-~J0 HN Tatlor, Heath Barm, Tiptree. 

622 n.—W. E. WlLllAaiS, Camforth. 

614 m.—^D r. B. S. Jackson, Poultry Farm, Camforth. 

617 IV.—^T. A. Dennison, Matchelgate, Hiikby Lonsdale. 

615 XL E.—Jakes Bateman, Mllnthoipe. 

H. C.—623. C.—619. 

Class BZS,—Barred Plymouth Bock Mens, 

630 L—W. E. "WlLiiAMa, Camforth. 

624 H.—^IRYINO Cob, Gaultney Farm, Deshorough, Market Harborough. 

628 m.— Jonathan Hopeinb, Davenshaw House, Buglawton,:,Coji^eton. 

625 B. E.— T. A. DENNISON, Mtchelgate, Birkhy Lonsdale. 

H.C.—626. C.—629. 

Class 589 .—Barred Plymouth Bock Cockerels, 

635 L & B. E. fur Special, & 631 XL—Dr. B. S. JaossoN, Camforth. 

632 HL— ^W. W. W. Butt, Eastfield Farm, Eorth Thoresby. 

636 B. E.—W. E. WniiiAHS, Camforth. 

H. C.--438. C.-^34. 

Class 540. —Barred Plymouth Bock PuUets, 

639 L— W, W. W. Butt, Baatfleld Farm, Eorth Thoresby. 

647 IL—^Dr. E. S. Jackson, Poul^ Farm, Camforth. 

644 HL—John Fawcett, Bldion Hotise, Westhouse, Ingleton, Yorks. 

638 IV.—L. B;. and J. Eutteb, The Square, Burton, Yia Camforth. 

640 E E.-~0. H. Horn, Buddand House, Wellington, Somerset. 

H.C.—643. C.—648. " 

Class 541. —Buff Plymouth Bock Cocks or Cockerels, 

651 L & SpedaL—MOss. Drew, Buff Bods Poultry Farm, Basingstoke. 

661 IX.—D. O. LyiESj Bank House, Ashton Eoad, Lancaster. 

654 XXL & 662 V.—DR. E. S. JACKSON, Poultry Farm, Camforth. 

656 IV.—Thomas Minshhcl, 8 Willow Street, Cons^ton. 

649 E E.—W. E. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

H.O.—655. ' 0.-652, 

Class 542. —Bufl Pl^^num^ Bo^ Mens or Pulkts, 

676 L & E E. for SpedaL—H erbert Spenslet, Oaks Farm, Menston, Yia Leeds. 
665 XL <& 675 XV.—Mrs. Drew, Buff Bock Poull^ Farm, Badngstoke. 

679 XXL-WnJJAM Eheab, 18 Westwood Eoad, Leek. 

672 V,-^AME8 Bateman, Milnthorpe. 

678 E E.—Joen.Tayiob, Heath Farm, Tiptree. 

H.O.—677. C.—669, 

Glass 548. —Plymouth Bock Cocks or Cockerels^ any o&ter colour^ 

683 X.—E Anthony, Home Fann,i£uxton, Chorley. . 

684 7L &„681 ]IL—X>R.i.B.|S. JACKSON, Poultry Farm, Camforth. 

680 E E.— MCajoR J. a. MoBRlBON,iD.S.O., BasiIdoni|*ark, Beading. 

EC.-682. 

Class 5^—Plymouth Book Mens or PuUeis, any oHh&r colour, 

685 L—Lord Dewae Homestall. Bast Giinstead. 

688 E—Major J. A. Mobszson, D.S.0^, Basildon Park, Beading. 

686 XXL & 689 E E.—Dr. B. S. Jacqsson, Ponllzy Farm, Camforth. 

:EC.-687. 

. Class 545.'— English Game Black Bed Cocks or Gocieerds, 

691 L—Lord Dewar, Homestall, Bast Gxinstead. 

699 XL—F. G. Bzoo & SON, Blm Cottage, Eewton Abbot. 

696 HL—A. Pego, The LodUre. Ticknau, Derby. 

697 IV^Arthub Brown, The Old Hail, Eeig^diigton. 

694 E E.—Abxeur Booth, 20 BOigh Street, CongletozL 

H. 0.-695. 0.—698. 


CEliii 
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Class 546. —Old English Game Clay or Wheaim Hens or Pullets, 

701 I.—^A. W. Notoh, Upper End, Park Dale, via Stockport. 

705 n.—W. E. Hamb£ETON, Boyers Lodge Farm, Kirby Muxloe, Leicester. 

702 m.—>Miss Maay a. Feed, Low Cote Hill Farm, Carlisle. 

706 IF.—A. Pegg, The Lodge, Ticknall, Derby. 

704 B. ir.--As.TauE Booth, 20 Hi^ Street, Congleton. 

H. C.—700. 

Class 547. —Old English Game Cocks or Cockerels, my other colour, 

712 I.—Majoe J. a. Mobejson, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

716 n. & 710IV.—J. Geaves, Station House, BuUgiU, Ciunberland. 

715 HL—W. H. Hahbleton, Boyers Lodge Farm, Kirby Mualoe, Leicester. 

718 V. & 700 B. B. CROMPTON, Banstead, Surrey. 

H. C.—711. C.—713. 

Class 548. —Old English Game Hern or Pullets, any other colour, 

724 1.—John Watson, Eden Mount, KendaL 

726 IL—Major J. A Mosbjson, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. 

722 IIL—J. Graves, Station House, Bullgill, Cumberland. 

727 E. N.—-A. PEGG, The Lo^e, TicknaB, Derby. 

H. 0.—726. C.—728. 

Class 549.— Indian Game Cocks or Cockerels, 

720 L <& 732 B. N.—Bjohabd Bbeoher, 9 Bairons Street, West Bromwich. 

735 IL—Odnlifeb-Owen Pouwcet Farm, Ltd., Loughborough. 

731 HI.—H. J. Wheeb, Pool Hill, Bridestowe, Devon. 

H.C.—730. C.—733. 

Class 550.— Indicm Game Hens or FuUels, 

742 I.—Biohaed Belohee, 9 BaiTODS Street, West Bromwich. 

736 H.—Abbot Bros., Thuzton, Norfolk. 

741 HL—CUNUFBE-OWEN PoiT&XEY Faeic, Ltd., LoughtbOTough. 

739 B. H.—Hugh Scott, 1 Oranged^ Place, Greenock. 

H.C,—788. €.-^737. 

Glass 551.— Minorca Cocks or Cockerds. 

74$ 1—Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

(Hass 558.— Minorca Hem or Pullets, 

745 L—Lobb Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

747 H.—WHuiiAU J. Sewell, Oolgarth, Carlisle. 

746 HL—Wexxaeeb <fe Tooull, Great Ousebum, York. 

Class 558. —White Leghorn Cocks or Cockerels, 

748 L—^Lorp Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

751 JL—B. Anthony, HomelFaim, Euxton, Cborley. 

750 m.—W bitaekr & Tootill, Great Ousebum, York. 

749 B. H.—Habry Haynes, Trinity House, Ashby-de-larZouch. 

Class 554. —WhUe Leghxrrn Hens or Pullets. 

755 L—B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

752 H.—Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

754 HL—Jeneins, Kirby Muxloe, Leicester, 

753 B. N.—COOTB <k Co., Main Street, Idttleport, Oambs. 

Class 555. —Leghorn Cocks or Cocherds, any other colour, * 

759 L & 769 XZL—^Martin Nxgholls, Central Police Office, Warrington. 

758 n.—L ord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

767 IV. & 762iy.—^B. ANTHONY, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

768 B. N.—Wm Foerbtt, Bose Cottage, Dalbeattie. 

H. C.—761, 766, 770. 

(Hass 556. —Leghorn Hens or PuUets, my other colour, 

778 L & 784 HL—WALTER HuRsr, Glossop, Derbyshire. 

782 n. <2 776IV.—^B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

783 V.—BHYs BtiGGS, Gorslwyd Farm, Betws, Ammanford. 

771 B. N.—Lord Dewar, Homestall, East Grinstead. 

C.—779. 

(Hass 667 .—Ancona Cocks or Cockerds, 

790.L—B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley, 

789 H.—Nbwall, Giavd, Winsford, Cheshire, 

787 HL—A. J. Goodeeilow, Welford, Bngby. 

788 B. N.—Mrs. Hoyle, Thatcham Grange, Newbury. 
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Class 558.— Anc(ma Sens at PuUets, 

791 I.—Mas. HOYLB, Thatcham Grange* Newbury. 

794 Anthony* Home Farm* Euxton* Chorley. 

795 nt^-JAMES Bode£L* Park End* Hepton* Derby. 

792 B. N.— B. Chapman, Worthington, Ashby-de-la-Zonch. 

Class 559.— Camjpme Cooks or Cockerells, 

799 I. & 804 IL’<-IaETTT.>C0 L. W. G. Lxtcas* Beech Place, Stowmarket. 

800 HL— ^Lt.-Com3)B. H. G. Naldeb, Langley Mere, C3iilworth, Guildford. 

801 IV.—Naldeb & Smith* Asbestos* Bridge* Canterbury. 

807 E. N.— ^Walteb Beioeeb* 5 Baiions Skeet, West Bromwich. 

Class 560.— Campine Sens or Pullets, 

817 L—B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euxton, Chorley. 

810 n ik 821 m.— Walteb Beloheb, 5 Bairons Street, West Bromwich. 

820 IV.— John S. Appleton* 70 Arden Street* Earlsdon* Coventry. 

811 V.— ^Lionel Tubneb, Hampden Park* Eastbourne. 

812 B. N.—CuNETEPB-OWEN PotjLTBY Fabm, Ltd., Loughboiough. 

Class 561. —^Sicilian Buttercup Cocks or Cockerels, 

822 I.—T. A. Soott (& Co., The Trenches* Middle Green, Slou^. 

823 ]DU[& 328 B. N.— Majob J. A. Mobbison* D.S.O., Basildon Park* Beading. 

824 m,—M bs. Chbzstzne Colbbce* Boyle Hall, Wakefield. 

Class 562. —Sicilian Buttercup Sens or Pullets. 

833 I.-~Mbs. Chbistine Colbegh, Boyle Hall* Wakefidd. 

831 n. & 837IV.—^T. A. ScoTT & Co., The Trenches, Middle Green* Slough. 

839 m.—F bahts E. Debham* The Old HalL Hilton, Derby. 

832 B. N.—Majob J. A. Mobbison* D.S.O.* Basildon Park* Beading. 

Class 568. —Cocks or Cockerels^ any other distinct variety, except Bantams, 

843 t*—J oseph Piceebill* Sound Council School* Nantwich. Langshan. 

842 n.— Albebt £. Wbaoo* Edensor* BakeweU. Bedcap. 

841 IIL—G. B^wooD* Lanlivery, Lostwithidl. La FlSche. 

840 IV.— A. W. MoKenny Hughes, Balsham Manor, Cambridge. Houdan. 

848 it, K.—Mbs. j. M. Waukeb* Oak Lane Pedigree Poultry Farm, Kewdigate. Bamev^er. 
H.C.—849, 

Class 564. —Sens or PuUets, any other distinct variety, except Bantams, 

865 L—CUNEIIFE-OWEN POULTBY Fabm* Lte. Loughborough. AsedL 
861 n.—^W. H. Ayhby, Meriden House* Yaidley, Birmlns^m. BAmburgh. 

850 m.— Majob J. A. Mobbison* D.S.O., Basildon Park, Beading. Black Sumatra Game. 
851IV.—A. W. McBenny Hughes, BaJsham Manor, Cambridge. Hondam 
853 V.— Habby Fox. P-teTtimn'nrt Poidtry Farm. TWatTfirfr- Bedcan. 

857 B.K.-^oseph PiGEEBiLL, Sound%uiicil S<hool, Nantwich. Langshan. 

H. C,—852. C.—854. 

Class 565. —VtUity Poultry, WhUe WyandoUe Cocks or Cockereds, 

874 L—iEUOHABB BonwEiL, Widverden Poultry Farm, N^n. 

872 n.—T he Bev, j. E. T. Hughes, Badford Vicarage, Leaxnington Spa. 

866 HL— Lady Andebson, Harrold Priory* Bedfordshire. 

879 IV.— PASH HOUSE POULTBY Fabm, Burstow, Surrey. 

880 V.—WlLFEiD W. WooDWABD, Ffrome Valley Poultry Farm* Bishops Frome* Worcester. 

873 B. N.—F. Boothboyd, Shustoke, OoleshlU, Binuingnam. 

CCass 666.— Poultry, White Wyandotte iSfcTW or PuUets, 

883 L—G. N. Goode, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

881 IL— Lady VIotobxa Mubbay, Whiteley Hey Farms, Prestbury. 

891 Ht—H abby WHeceoah, The Grange Farm* Hawick* Heighley. 

890 IV.—T. B. Dale* Elmton Vicarage, Giowne, Chesterfield* 

898 V.—B. Dawson, Emmett Carr Farm, Benisbaw, Chesterfleild. 

895 E. H.— WiLEBiD W. WOODWABD, Ffrome Valley Poultry Farm, Bishops Frome, Wor¬ 
cester. 

H.C.—886. C.—885. 

Class 667. —Utility Poultry, White Leyhom Cocks or Cockerels, 

903 L—Miss A; M. Bbown* Victoria House* Leighton Buzzard. 

901 n.-^HABBY WHITBOAH. The Grange Farm, Keldwi<fic, Heighley. 

. 896 in.—L ady ViOTOBiA Mubbay* Whiteley Hey Farms* Prestbury. . 

907 tv.— Habold Gobbzb, Heath House Farm, Lowfield Heath* Suney. 

904 V.-t-Pabje House POULTBY Fabm* Burstow, Surrey. 

H.a-^06. 
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Class 568.— Ul^ity Poultry^ White Leghorn Hem or Pullets. 

921 L—Hsney iUlNBOW. 270 London ICoad, Kettering. 

922 Q., 908 17. & 928 V.—BASa SiBANAOE, Asteria Ponltiy Farm, West Httleton, Chip- 
penham. 

916 m.—H as.O£D Cokbzb, Heath House Fann, Lowfteld Heath, Surrey. 

909 B. H.—B. FLBTOEEa Hba&nshaw, Fox Hill, Burton Joyce, Nottingham. 

H. 0.<~930. 0.-^24. 

Class 569.— UtUify PouUry, British Rhode Island Bed Cocks or Oookerek. 

942 L—Thomas Axeihsoh, Burton^in-Lonsdale, via Camforth. 

945 IL—Majob B. T. Kinoscoxb, Sherington Utility Poultry Farm, Ne^ppport Pagnell. 

935 in.—W. B. Abbey, Croft Farm, Heasay, York. 

948 17.—Pabk Houbb POUITBY FARM, BuTStow, Surrey. 

949 v,~.M[SS Feahcbs Champion, Heather Hall, Leicester. 

943 B. H.—WnaBiD W. Woobwabd, Ffrome Valley Poultry Farm, il^shops Fxome, Wor¬ 
cester. 

H. 0/-937. 0.—941. 

Class 570.— UtUity Poultry, British Rhode Island Bed Hens or Pullets. 

967 L —^Thomas Hodgson & Son, Bedshohne Farm, Gotherstone, Darlington. 

958 H.—Majob £. T. Kingsooib, Sherington Utility Poultry Farm, Ke^pport Pagnell. 

952 HL—Badph Fobstbb, Lothbury Farm, Cotherstone, Darlington. 

957 17.—W. B. Abbey, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

965 V.—Miss Fbances Champion, Heather Hall, Leicester. 

964 B. K.—WtUHAM 0. Fubbbb, Dove Cottage, Thorpe, Ashbourne. 

H. 0.-954. 0.—062. 

Class 571.— Utility PouUry, Sussex Cocks or Coeherels, any colour. 

974 L—Pabh Housb PoxrwBY Fabm, Burstow, Surrey. 

969 Q.—XiADY Andbbson, TT«.yrnM Prloiy, Bedfordshire. 

980 m,—MAJOBtE. T.>S:ingbcotb, Sherington^Utility Poultry Farm, Newport Pagnell. 
979 X7w—M bs. M. a. Gbanx, Westlands, Hotley. 

973 V.—CiPT. BL DB B. G. Gabsix, Nightingale Place, Polegate. 

97& B. N.—NAimm & SMIXH, Asb^tOs, Bridge, Canterbury. 

H.a-«78. C.—977. 

Class 572.— UtUiiy PouUry, Svesex Hens or PuUets, any colour. 

989 L—Nacdeb & Smith, Asbestos, Bridge, Canterbury. 

998 n Sb 991HL—Mbs. M. A. Grant, Westlands, Horley. 

993 17.—Bbasshby <2 Blyth, West Moors, Dorset. 

984 V.—C. N. Goods, Bletsoe, Bedford. 

982 B. N.—Thb Ddhb'’op Nobihumbbbdand, Park Farm, Alnwick. 

H. G.—983. C.—990. 

Class 578.— UtiLity Poultry, Codes or Cockerds, any other variety. 

1002 L—Mbs. Drew, Buff Bock Poultry Farm, Basingstoke. Buff Plymouth Bock. 

1003 n.—H. HABom) Ldoyd, Offley Poultry Farm, Sandbach. Australorp. 

1005 HL—^T. A. Scott <2 Co., The Trenches, Middle Green, Slough. Sicilian Buttercup. 
1007 ZV.—^Davxd C. Gauddie, 45 Dishland Street, Arbroath. Black Leghorn. 

1009 7.—BEarold Corbie, Heath House Farm, Lowfleld Heath, Surrey. Black Leghorn. 

999 B. H.—Mbs. H. E. Jerome, Pittem Hih House, ^^eton, War^ck. OldiEnglish 
Pheasant FowL 

H. 0.—1006. a—1004. 

Class 574.-17^7% PouUry^ Hens or PuUets, any other variety. 

1039 I.—MEs. Drew, BufllBodr Poultry Farm, Basingstoke. Buff Plymouth Bock. 

1034 IL—F. H. Cash, Kesby Bridge, York. BameTelder. 

1035 HL—H. Harold LLOY^Offley Poultry Farm, Sandbariu Australorp. 

1021 17.— X* "Sfr, MoKenny Hughes, Balsham Manor, Cambridge. GBtinaises. 

1038 7.—^HAROLD Corbie, Heath House Farm, Lowffeld Heath, Surrey. Black Leghinn. 
1018 B.N.—^MiEts. H. E. Jerome, Pittem Hill House, Kineton, Warwick. Old Emdish 
Pheasant FowL 
H,C.—1026. a—1037. 

Class 576.— AyUsbwry Drakes or Ducks. 

1043 L—Jambs Hunily & Son, Hiisel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 

1044 IL—Asboi Pmos., Thuzton, Norfolk. 


Class 576 .—Bouen Drakes or Ducks. 
1048 L— James Hunily & Son, Hirsel Poultry Farm, Coldstream. 
1047 H. & 1049 HL— Abbot Bros., Thuzton, Norfolk. 

1050 B. N.—^B. Anthony, Home Farm, Euzton, Chorley. 

H. 0.—1046, 
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(Sags 577.—J'atm Indbm Burner Ihdkee or Dwiks, bred, ptivt to 1924. 

1069 L--GHABLES H. 0. PA&TB1DG13, little Laznbswidc, Tenbury Wells. 

1065.ZL & SpeeiaL—E. Egberts, Eectory House, Hope Bagot, Ludlow. 

1051 zn.— Miss Bobotht Peasb, Middleton Lodge, Middleton Tyas. 

1062 IV.— Dr. J. a. Coutts, 21 Cambridge Eoad, Sonthport. 

1059 V. & 1063 B. N.—E. H. LisQ, Dalbeattie, N.B. 

H. a—1055,1062,1067. 

Class 578 .—Fawn Indian Runner Drakes cr Ducks, bred in 1924. 

1070 L & 1075 Xt. E.—G. Habdon Jokes, Longfield, Tenbniy. 

1071 n. & 1076 EL—P. S. WH3XEMAK, Ehncroft^ Winterbiook, WaSingford. 

, H. a—1073. 

Class 579 .—Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, any o&ier colour, bred prior to 1924. 

1082 X. & SpeciaL—^D b. J. A. Coutts, 21 Cambridge Eoad, Southport. 
I090^n.-~MATTHEW.SMITB;, Eetherholm, £irlanahoe,pmnMes. 

1088 EL—D..J. Jones, Tycoch Farm, Ammanford. 

1091 IF.—E. D. Ztes, The Grange„.Eningham,:.Norwich. w 

1084 V.— Charles H. C. Partridge, iLittle^Lambswlck, Tenbury^Wells. 

1087 XL N.— Ekglethwaixb Poultry Farm, Armathwalte, CaiMe. 

H.G.—1085. 


Class 580. —Indian Runner Drakes or Ducks, any other colour, bred in 

1924. 

1093 L & 1097 n.—E bgikald Af rletard, Brewstets, Izworth. 

1096 Zn. <fe 1092 B. N.—G. Haddon JONES, Longfield, Tenbury. 

Class 581. —Buff Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1924. 

1102 L~>Col. E. S. Williamson, The Grange, Hednesford, Sta£b. 

1100 ZZ^—JAUES Euntly & Son, Hirsel Poul^ Farm, Coldstream. 

1105 IZL— Miss G. G. Firmbtone, Meadowcroft, Battle, Sussex. 

1103 XL B.--W. H. Mtcohell, Elmdene, Henilworth. 

H. a—1098, 

Class 582.— Orpington Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1924. 

1109 L— Jahes Huntly & Son, Hirsel Poultay Farm, Coldstream. 

1110 XL—Mbs. j. M.^WALEEa, OaKlane Pedigree Poultzy Farm, Kewdigate. 

Class 588.— arny other mriety; - 

1114 L— Abbot Bros., Thnxtonyp^tofolk. Muscovy. 

1120 XL—WiLLXAU Biceardson, is Bootbam Orescent, York.^ Cayuga. 

1112 XXL— Col. E. S. Williamson, The Grange, Hednesford, Staffs. Cayuga. 

1113 XV.— Ouse Manor Farms, Shambrook. Magpie, 

1119 XL B.—Bb. a. Barry Syees, Asbhurst, Foimby, Lancs. Black East Indian, 
a 0.-1116, 0,-1117. 

Class 584.—JDfCc^, any other varie^. 

1121 L— Col. XL 8. Williamson, The Grange, Hednesford, Sta&. Cayuga. 

1124 a—A bbot Bros., Thuxton, Borfolk. Muscovy. 

1129 XII^Dr. a. Barry Syhes, Asbhurst, Formby, Lancs, Black East Indian. 

1127 X7.—Ouse Manor Farm. Shambrook. Masi^e. 

1128 a B«—WILLIAM Sichardson, 13 Bootbam Crescent, York. Cayuga. 

aOr-1125. C.—1123. 

Class SSSu'^Mfnbden Ganders or Geeseu 

1182 I^Thb Duse of Portland, Welbeck>.bbey, Worksop. 

1184 a— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Borfolk. 

1133 XXL —Laj>y Harlech. Broavutyn, Oswestry. 

1137 aB.—BRGiNALDART£BYARD,Brewst^&worth, 

Class 586. —Toulouse Ganders or Geese, 

1138 L & 1142 a a-^XUROLD Corbie, Heaih House Farm, Lowfield Heath, Surrey. 
1140 a— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Borldk. 

1189 la— Mrs. Harry Kent, Stanbridge Farm, Hooe, Battle, Sussex. 
aC.—U4L 
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Class 587 .—Turkey Cocks, 

1144 1.—MjEts. Colin Lainq, Glendale^ Haltwhistle. 

1146 n.~H 0 Bi. 0 B WooiLATT, Valley Farm, Codicote, Welwyn, Herts. 

1146 nL—A bbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

1149 IV.— Herbert Bennett, Turkey Farm, Braiseworth, Eye, Suffolk. 

1148 B. N.—Frans Fare, Fir Tree Farm, Crossmoor, Klrkham. 

H. C.—1147. a—1160. 

Class 588 .—Turkey Rena, 

1154 I.— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. ^ 

1157 H.— ^H. J. Oattell, Church Farm, BickenshiU, Hampton^in-Arden. 

1155 HL— Frans Fare, Fir Tree Farm, Crossmoor, Hirkham. 

1166 B. N.—Herbert Bennett, Turkey Farm, Braiseworth, Eye, Suffolk. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Class 1. —Groups of Miscdfxmemis Plants. 

1 I. (£45.)—James Cypbeb|& Sons, Cheltenham. 

2 IL (£40.)—W. A. Holmes, West End Nurseries, Chesteifleld. 

Class 2.— CcHlectums of Orchids. 

3 1. (£12.)—James Ctpser <& Sons, Cheltenham. 

Class 8. — CoUectioTis of LdpHnvums. 

5 I. (£6.)—Blacsmore <Se Lanodon, Bath. 

6 IL (£4.)—W. AsTiNDAiffl & Sons, Nether Green Nurseries, Sheffield. 

.Class 4-—(Jremps of Tuberous Begonias in Pots. 

7 L (£30.)'-^Blaob3CORE.<& Lanobon, Bath. 

(Hass 5. — OoUections of Rardy Perennial Plants and Cut Blooms. 
9 L (£80.)—W. ARTiNBAiiE & SONS, Nether Green Nurseries, Sheffield. 

8 IL (£25.)—BCarsness & Sons, Bedale. 

10 J1I^(£20.)— Gibson 6l Co., Leeming Bar, Bedale. 

Class 6.—Besf Beyresentations of Rardy Perennial Borders. 

: 15 L (£25.)—^W. Artindalb <& Sons, Nether Green Nurseries, Sheffield. 

14 IL (£20.)—Gibson & Co., Leeming Bar, Bedale. 

13 HL (£15.)—W. <fc T, Brown, Peterborough. 

Class 7.—Collections of Cut Syrays of Tree Carnations. 

16 L (£15.)—C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden. 

17 IL (£10.)— Stewart Low & Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 

Class 8,— Collections of Cut Byrays of Border Carnations. 

18 L (£15.)—H. Lakeman, Thornton Heath. 

Class 9.— Collections of Sweet Peas. 

21 L (£10.)—Robert Bolton & Son, Halstead. 

19 n. (£8.)—J. Stevenson, Wlmbome. 

20 HL (£6.)—^E. W. EiNG Co„ Ooggeshall, Essex. 

Class 10. —Collections of Cut Boses, 

24 L (£15.)—A. J. Allan Co., Bowthorpe Nurseries, Norwich. 

28 n. (£10.) —Hareness <& Go., Bose Gardens, Hitchln. 

22 in. (£7.)—^W. & T. Brown, Peterborough. 

27 IV. (i^.)—^T eomas Bobinson, Porchester Nurseries, Nottingham. 

Exhibits not for Competition. 

Large Gold Medals to:— 

Allwood Bros., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath. Carnations. 

Baoehottse Nurseries (York), Ltd., York. Bookwork. 

Bakers, Codaall, Wolverhampton. Model Garden. 

B. H. Bath & Co., Wisbech. Pseonias and Belphiniums. 

Bobbbt Bolton & Son, Halstead. Sweet Peas. 

George Buntarb & Co., l^n., Boyal Nurseries, Maidstone. Fruit Trees in Pots. 
Alexander Dickson & Soits, Howlmork, Newtownards. Sweet Peas. 

Alexander Dickson Sons. Boses. 

Kent at Brydon, Ltd., Darlington, Alpine Plants. 

Laxton Bros., Bedford. Strawberries. 

Sutton & Sons, Beading. Vegetables, Fruit and Flowers. 



Awards of Horticultural Prizes at Leicester^ 1924. cxlix 


Gold Medals to:— 

B.. Cant & Sons, Ltd., Old Eose Gardsss, Colchester. Kew and Scarce Boses. 
JA3IBS Carter <& Co., Baynes Park, S.W. Sweet Peas and Poiest Ploweis. 

Danieils Bros., Ltd., Norwich. Cut Flowers. 

John Forbes, Hawick, Ltd., BuccleuchNuiseries, Hawick, N.B. Phloxes, Delphiniums, etc. 
Ireland & Hitchcock, Marks Tey, Essex. Sweet Peas. 

H. Lakehan, Thornton Heath. Border Carnations. 

WiLLiAH Lowe Sc Son, Bose Nurseries, Beeston. Boses and Herbaceous Flowers. 

B. 0. Notoutt, Woodbridge. Ornamental Flowering Shrubs. 

John Peed & Son, West Norwood, S.E. Greenhouse Plants. 

Hadbice Pkceobard & Sons, Bivezslea Nurseries, Ohrlsti^urch. Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants. 

Stddley College, Studley. Soft Fruits. 

Toock>od Sc Son, Ltd., Southampton. Choice Flowers and Vegetables. 

John Waterer, Sons & Cbisp, Ltd., Bagshot. Bhododendions and Balmias. 

Edward Webb Sc Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge. Sweet Peas. 

Silver-Gilt Medals to:— 

A. J. Allan Sc Co., Bowtborpe Nurseries, Norwich. Cut Boses. 

H. N. Ellison, Bull Street, West Bromwich. Ferns,i,Gacti, Palms, etc. 

Hewitt Sc Co., Ltd., The Nurseries, Solihull. Delphiniums, etc. 

J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower. Group of Boses. 

Silver Medals to r— 

Jarman Sc Co., Chard. Boses and Gentaurea. 

G. B. Downer, Drayton Manor Nursery, Chichester. Hardy Cut Flowers. 

G. H. H erbert, Hazelwood Boad, Acocks Green, Birmingham. New Pl^. 

MIakwell & Beale, Dorset Nuise^, Broadstone. Small Bock Garden. 

B. V. Bogeb, The Nurseries, Pickering. Alpine Plants. 

Thomas Bobinson, Porchester Nurseries, Nottingham. Alpine Plants. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

[Th& name of the donor, or the mode of acquiaUion, appears in liaUca 
after the title of eaxdh worK'l 

AGBiotnvruBAX Co-opbbatioit ; In its Application to the Indus^, 
the Business, and the Life of the Fanner, in the Britidbi 
Empire. With an Introduction by Sir Horace Plunkett, 
K.C.V;0., F,B.S. (Part I, Preliminary Survey. Part II. 

Keport of Conference held at Wembley, July 28-31,1924) * Purchased 
Benzoitt, F. T. Outlines of Fungi and Plant Diseases. London, 

1924 .. . . ^ Publishers 

Bizzeue., Wm. B. Bural Texas. Hew York, 1924 . . Publishers 

Bjanes, O. T. a Short Review of Agriculture and Forestry hi 

Norway. Christiania, 1921 . . . Dept, of AgrimtAure 

Oakada. The Organisation, Achievements and Present Work of 
the Dominion Experimental Farms. Ottawa, 1924 . 

CoxE, G. D. H. The Life of William Cobbett. London, 1924 Purchased 
CuEGEaEn,E.L.,LENEES,H. J.,andMEsatiia:., A. S. Farm Account¬ 
ing. Hew York, 1924 , . , . . . Publishers 

Daxby SHOBCTtOBNT ASSOCIATION Year-book and Register. Vols. 

1—6. London, 1919—24 ..... Association 

EiiT, B. T., ^d MoKHHOxrsB, E. W. Elements of Land 

Economics- Hew York, 1924 .... PubUshers 

Finiay, G, F. Recent Developments in Cattle Breeding. Edin¬ 
burgh, 1924 . Purchased 

Gehbs, J, H. Soils and Crops. Hew York, 1924 . . Publishers 

Gbay, L- C. Introduction to Agricultural Economics. New 

York, 1924 ........ Publishers 

Habbis, F. S., and Butt, H. I. Scientific Research and Human 

Welfare. Hew York, 1924 Publishers 

Holmes, H. R. J. A Short System of Farm Costing. Oxford, 

1924 ......... Mr. Orwin 

Hovell, Mark. Rats and How to Destroy Them . . Purchased 

HuNTEB, Herbert. Oats; Their Varieties and Characteristics. 

London, 1924 ....... Publishers 

Intbbnational Institutb or Agbicultubb. International Year- 

books of Agricultural Legislation. Rome, 1922 and 1923 Purchased 

-International Year-books of Agricultural Statistics. 

Rome, 1922 and 1923 ...... Purchased 

Jaceson's Agricultural Holdings. Being the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923, and the Allotments Act, 1922. With introduction 
and explanatory notes and forms. Together with a Manual 
of Tenant-Right Valuation. 6th edition. By W. Hanbury 
Aggs, M.A., LLJ\I. London, 1924 .... Purchased 
JouBNAL OF Agbioultubal Soienoe. Vols. XIII and XIV. 

Cambridge, 1923 and 1924 Purchased 

Kbanioh, F. H. G. Farm Equipment for Mechanical Power* Hew 

York, 1923 .. PubUshers 






Principal Additions to the Library, cli 

Ladd, 0. E. Dairy Farming Projects. New York, 1923 . PtibUshers 

Mozukc^, J. B. Farm Credits in the United States and Canada. 

New York, 1924.. PvhUahers 

Obwin, C. S. Farm Accounts. 2nd edition, revised. Cambridge, 

1924 ......... Author 

Patebson, J. W. Nature in Farming. 2nd edition. Perth, West¬ 
ern Australia, 1923 ...... Author 

PhuiLifs, R. G., assisted by Samuel Fraser. Wholesale Distribu¬ 
tion of Fre^ Fruits and Vegetables. Rochester, U.S.A., 1922 

Inter, Apple Shippers AssociaUon 
PoDiiTBY Club Standards. Containing a Complete Description of 
all the Recognised Breeds ^d Varieties of Fowls, Bantams, 

Ducks, Geese and Turkeys .... Mr, Kingston 

Reeks, H. Oaulton. Diseases of the Horse’s Foot. 2nd edition. 

London, 1925. ....... Pimliased 

Rothamsted Expebimental Station. Rothamsted Memoirs 

of Agricultural Science. Vol. XI. 1920-1922. . Purchased 

Royal Society or Ab^. Index to Journal 1912-22. London, 

1924 . . ... Society 

Southdown Sheep Society. The Southdown Sheep. Edited by 

E. Walford Lloyd. Chichester, 1924 . . . Purchased 

Thomas, G. C., junr. Rotos for all American Climates. New York, 

1924 .. Publishers 

Timmts, R. S. Lameness in Horses. London, 1920 . . Publishers 

—:-Notes on Horsemanship. London, 1919 . . Publishers 

-Notes on Riding and Driving. London, 1919 . Publishers 

-^ Veterinary Notes: The Stableman’s Companion. Lon¬ 
don, 1924 . . . • . . . . Publishes 

XlNEMii^YMENT. Is Unemployment Inevitable ? An Analysis 

and a Forecast. London, 1924 . . . ,. PubUshers 

United States Department of Agriculture Year-book for 1923. 

Washington, 1924 . . . . . . ^ Deparfmeni 

Watson, J. A, S., and Mobe, J. A. Agriculture: The Science and 

Practice of British Farming. Edinburgh, 1924 . Purchased 

Welsh Joubnal op Aobioultube. The Journal of the Welsh 
Agricultural Education Conference. Vol. I, No. 1. Cardiff, 

1925 

Whecb, 0. E., junr. The Bungalow Book. New York, 1923 Publishers 
White, Rev. Gilbert, The Natural History and Antiquities of 

Seibome in the County of Southampton. London, 1313 Purchased 
Wood, T. B. Animal Nutrition. London, 1924 . . Purchased 

-Rations for Live Stock. 3rd edition, London, 1923 Purchased 

The foUowmg 21 Volumes oj ifee Worhs of Arthur Young have been pre^ 
serded to the Library by Major G, D, Amery^ of Oxford :— 

The Farmer’s Letters to the People op England. 3rd edition, 
corrected and enlarged, Dublin: Prmied for J. Mlliken, 1768. 
16mo. 

A Six Months’ Toub through tbe North op England. 4 vols, Lon¬ 
don : Printed for W. Strahan, etc., 1770. 8vo. 

-- 2nd edition, corrected and enlarged (1st Issue). London: 

Printi^ for W. Strahan, etc., 1770-1. 8vh. 







clii Principai Additioris to iJie Library. 

The Fabmee's Kaieistdab. 2nd edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 
London : Printed for G. Robinson, 1778. 8vo. 

-8th edition, greatly enlarged and improved, London ; Printed 

for R. Phillips, 1809. 8vo. 

-21st edition. Re-written and extended. By J. C. Morton. 

London: 1862. 8vo. 

Voyage eh Lriandb. Traduit par C. Millon. 2 vols. Paris, 1800. 
8vo. 

Travels dubing the Years 1787, 1788 ahd 1789. With an Introduc¬ 
tion, Biographical Sketch and Notes by M. Betham-Bdwards. 
(Bohn’s Library). London, 1889. 8vo. 

-2nd edition. London, 1889. 8vo. 

-Reprinted. (The York Library.) London, 1911. 8vo. 

-Reprinted. (Bohn’s Popular Library.) London, 1924. Sm.Svo. 

Travels m Pbanoe aetl Italy ntrEUEG the Years 1787, 1788 and 1789. 
(Introduction signed T. Okey.) (Bveryman’s Library.) London, 
1915. 8vo. 

The Example oe France, A Warning to Britain. London: Printed' 
for W. Richardson, 1793. 8vo. 

General View oe the Agricxtltdbe op Hertfordshire. London: 
Printed for G. and W. Nichol, 1804. 8vo. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Final Report of Agricultural Tribunal of. Investigation. Omd. 2145. 

1924. 

Report of the departmental Committee on the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stu£^ Act, 1906. Omd. 2125. 1924. 

Report of the Departmental Committee to consider the Outbreak of 
Foot and Mouth Disease which occurred in 1923-24. Cmd. 2350. 

1925. 

Report of the Commission of Enquiry on the De Vecchis Beet Sugar 
Process. Cmd. 2343. 1925. 

The Society is indebted to numerates Qovemm&nt Departments^ both at 
home and abroad, to Boards of Agriculture, Agricultural and Breed Societies 
and kindred instituiions, for copies of their Annual Reports, Journals, Siud, 
Herd^ and Bloch Boohs, Proceedings, Transactions, Bulletins, and oiher 
documents reeeioed regvdarly for the library in exchange for copies of the 
Journal, as weU as to the Editors of many agricultural and general papers 
for the current numbers of their publications, which are placed for reference 
in the Reading Room, 
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The tiUea oj Articlea are printed in Italics, The Eoman rmmeraU refer to 
the Appendix. 


ABO 


A BORTION, Epizootic, 83 
^ Acoounts, Presentation of, 380, 
liv 


Acreage under Crops and Grass in 
United Kingdom, 299 
Admissions by payment at Leices¬ 
ter Show, 318 

Agricultural Education Exhibit, 
Leicester, 1924, 351-358 
Agricultural Engineering, establish¬ 
ment of BesearchL^titute for, 
at Oxford, 390, xxv 
AgricuUttral Statistics, 1924, 299- 
306 

Agricultural Wages (Eegulation) 
Act, 1924, 290 

AgricuUkre in ^ County of Chester, 
160-175 

Ailwyn, Death of Lord, 378, xlii 
Amery (G. D.), The Writings of 
ArQhur Yoway, 175-205 
Animal Diseases in 1924, 387 
Animal Breeding Besearch Depart- 
. ment, Edinburgh, exhibit of at 
Leicester Show, 353 
Annual Meport for 1924 i>f the 
Botanist, 437-442 

— for 1924 of the Consulting Chem¬ 
ist, 426-437 

•^for 1924 of the Principal of the 
Boyal Veterinary Cdlege, 415- 
425 

—/or 1924 of ihe Zoologist, 442-447 
Anthrax, 415 

Argentine Bural Society, Judges 
for Show at Palermo, 385 
Art^cial Manure Distributor, 322 
Ashby (A, W.) The MUter^s Mar¬ 
gin, 109-121 

Ashton (T. W.) Beport of the 
Steward of Dairying, Leicester 
1924, 336-351 


CBB 

Auditors, Election of, lix 
Awards of Prizes at Leicester 
Show, Ixii 


DALAKCE Sheet, 1924, Ordin- 
^ e^, xvi 
—Leicester Show, x 
Barker (Prof. A. E.), British Wools, 
32-77 

Barley, Annual Average prices of, 
303 

—^Meal, 429 

—^Produce, Acreage and Yield per 
acre of, in United Kingdom, 
in 1923 and 1924, 300 
Barleys, Besearch in Malting, 400 
Basic Slag, 432 

Beans, Produce, Acreage and Yield 
per Acre of, in United King¬ 
dom, in 1923 and 1924, 300 , 
Beaveh*s Drill-strip method, 271 
BiSen (Prof. Sir B. H.), Annual 
Beport for 1924 of the Botanist, 
437-442 

“ Big bud ” in black currants, 446 
Bot^ical Department, Work of, 
during year, 386 
Botanist, Annual Beport of, 437 
Bracken poisoning in cattle, 86 
British Wools, 32-77 
Brown rust, 440 

Bullock Feeding Experiments, 404 
Butter Tests at Leicester Show, 343 
Bye-Laws, revision of, 392, xxiii 


/^ABBOKATE of Lime, 436 
. ^ Cattle, Number of, in Great 
Britain in 1923 and 1924, 299 
— Pathology Medals, 392 
Celery-fly, 446 

Cereal Meals, (Hals, etc., 429 
Cereals, Insects attacks on, 443 
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GHE 

Cheese experiments in Dairy at 
Leicester Show, 348 
Chemicfii Department, Work of, 
during year, 386 

Chemist, Annual Report of Con¬ 
sulting, 425-437 

Cheshire, A^culture in, 160-175 
Chester Show, 1925, 383 
duckweed: Is it poisonous ? 420 
Chocolate Spot; 439 
doth Fabrics, British Pedigree, 59 
“ Cobbett, The Life of William,” by 
G. D. H. Cole, 311 
Coconut Cake, 429 
Committees, List and Members of 
Standing, iii-v 

Comparative Statement of Entries 
at last two Leicester Shows, 
315 

Compound Cakes and Meals, 429 
Concerning Veterinary Research, 78- 
91 

Contemporary A^ricfultfwral Law, 289- 

298 

Com Prices of Briti^ 302, 303 

Cotton Cake, 427 

Council, Annual election of, 379 

— Elections to, Irs 

— List of, i 

—;Meetanj^ in 1924, Iffinutes of, 

XX 

— Changes on, in 1924, 379 
Cream Separator, electrically 

drive^ 329 

Crop-Dr 3 dng Demonstration, 405 
Crops, electro-culture of growing, 
250 

Crops and Grass, Acreage under, 

299 

— Produce, Acreage, and Yield per 

Acre in 1923 and 1924, 210, 
211 


r^AIRYINTG, Report 
^ Steward of, at 
Show, 335-351 


of the 
Leicester 


Dauntsey School Foundation, repre¬ 
sentative on, 392 


Deaths of Governors and Members 


during year, 378 

Decorticated Cotton Cake and Meal, 
428 


Demi-Lustre breeds of wool, 40 
Demonstration Fruit Plot at Ches¬ 


ter Show, 1925, 385 
Douglas, Death of Dr. Charles, xx 
Down breeds of wool, 40 


FOO 

Drill-strip method of testing oats, 
271 

PAST ANGLIAK Arable Farm- 

^ ing, 127 

Economic Principles of Estate Fores¬ 
try, The, 91-108 

Economics of AgriauUwre with Spec¬ 
ial Reference to the Lag between 
Expenditure and Receipts, The, 
122-159 

Economics of Prodvctwn on Grass 
and Arable Farms, The, 205- 
246 

Electric Power in Agriculture, 246- 
270 

Ensilage, electric treatment of, 249 

Entries for Leicester Show, 314, 316 

Epizootic Abortion, 83 

Essay, Society’s Gold Medal Re¬ 
search, 205-246 

Ewart’s, Prof. Cossar, researches on 
wool, 37 

Examinations for K.D.A. and 
N.D.D., Results of, 406, 410 

Expenditure and Receipts at Lei¬ 
cester Show, X 

Experiments in Dairy at Leicester 
Show, 348 


ClARM and Garden crops, insect 
* attacks on, 444 
Farmers’ Milk Competition, 335,382 
Fat Stock, Monthly average prices 
of in 1924, 304 

— Yearly average prices of, in 

1915-1924, 305 

Fatty Liver as a cause of death in 
Lambing Ewes, 419 
Feeding Stuffs, 427 
Fencing Dropper, 322 
Fertilisers, 432 

— and Feeding Stuffs Act, amend¬ 

ment of, 386 

Finance Acts, 1923 and 1924, 289 
Financial Statement by Chairman 
of Finance Committee, viii, ix 
Fish Meal, 430 

Fitzherbert-Brockholes, Death of 
Mr. W., XX 

Fleeces, British Pedigree, 46 
Foot and Mouth Disease, 89, 421 

— Committee on, 389 

— Discussion on, xsd, xxv, xxvii, 

xxxix, xliii, 1 


Resolution of Council regarding, 
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70B 

Foreign Animals Order, 1924, 388 
Forestry Exhibition at Leicester 
Show, 1924, The, 358-359 
Forestry, Economic principles of, 
91-108 

— Failure of, in England, and its 
causes, 92 

Frozen Meat Trade, 309 
French Potash Mines, opening of 
in Alsace, 426 

Fruit, Insect attacks on, 445 
Funds in Trust held by Society, sis: 



General Meeting, Seport of Ooimcil 
to, December 10, 1924, 377- 
392 ; Proceedings at, lii 
General Meeting in feicester Show- 
yard, Proceedings at, xxxui 
Glanders, 417 

Godfrey (E. H.), Grcmth and 

Organisation of the Canadian 
Grain Trade, 1-32 
Gold Medal Besearch Essay, 205 
Governors of the Society, Distribu¬ 
tion of, vi 

— Deaths during year, 378 

— dumber of, since Establishment 

of Society, vii 

Grassland Improvement Experi¬ 
ments, 401 
Grass Mower, 323 

— Bejuvenator, 327 

Greaves (B. M.), MisoeiUmeous 
Implemerds exhibited at Leices¬ 
ter, 1924, 319-334 
Green Mahurihg, 396 
Grinder, Miracle Pulveriser and, 
327 

Ground Lime, 435 
Ground Nut Cake, 429 
Ground Phosphates, 432 
Grototh and Organisation of die 
Canadian G^n Trade, 1>32 


OABPEB-ADAMS Agricultural 
College, representative on, 392 
Hay Ptoduce, Acreage and Tield 
per Acre of, in United Eling- 
dom, in 1923 and 1924, 301 
Henry, Prince, visit of to I^cester 
Show, 317, xxxiii 

Hiley (W. E.) The Economic 
Frinciplea of Estate Forestry, 
91-108 


. uv 

Hops, Analyses of different parts 
of, 436 

— Total Produce, Acreage and 

Yield per Acre in 1923 and 
1924, 301 

— In each hop-growing county, 302 
Horses Number of, in Great Bri¬ 
tain in 1923 and 1924, 299 

Hosiery Fabrics, British Pedigree, 
59 


TMPEBIAL 
^ 310 


Forestry Institute, 


Implement Yard at Leicester Show, 
Amount of Shedding in, 314' 
Implements exhibited at Leicester 
Show, 319 

Imports of Agricultural commodi¬ 
ties in 1923 and 1924, 306 
Income Tax, Society’s Action 
against, 297, 380, xx, xxxii, 
xxxviii 


International Dairy Ckmgress, xlviii, 
U 


J UDGES and Assistant Judges, 
new scheme for, 383 
Judges at Argentine Show, 385 


K AINIT, 433 

Kiln Dust, 433 


T ABOUB, Agricuittiral Law 
Cases coimeoted with, 292 
Landlord and Tenant, Law Cases, 
292 


Larch, Eiaropean, money yield table 
for, 98 

Le Coc^ ^he late Senhor A. C., 309 
Leeds University’s Wool exhibit at 
Leicester Show, 46-51,317, 357 
Leicester County Council’s exliibit 
at Leicester Show, 356 
Leicester Show, 1924, The, 313-319 

— Attendances at, 247 
Awards of Prias^ at, Ixii 

— Entries for, 314, 315 
Loss on, xJixi 1 

—^Beceipts and Expenditure at, x 
Library, Principal Additions to, d 
Lime, 434 

Liming land in Cheshire, 165 

Unseed Cake, 427 

list of Counc^ i 

liveing, The late Dr. G. D.^ 306 
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Live Stock in Great Britain, '&c., 
Number of, in 1923 and 1924, 
299 

Local Committee, Leicester, Thanks 
to, xxsvi 

Long Service Medals, 390, xxii 
Louping-iQ of Sheep, 85 
Lucerne experiments, 399 
Lustre breeds of wool, 39 

A/TcPADYEAN (Sir John), 

nual Report for 1924 of the 
Principal of the Royal Veterin¬ 
ary GoUege, 415-425 
Mange, Parasitic, 419 
Mangolds, Produce, Acreage and 
Yields per Acre of, in United 
Kingdom, in 1923 and 1924, 
301 

Manure Distributor, Artificial, 322 
MaxHng in Cheshire, 165 
Mayor and Corporation of Leicester, 
Thanks to, xxxvi 
Meat Meal, 430 

Medal for Agricultural Besearch, 
. 405 

Medals for Cattle Pathology, 392 
Melbourne Show, fleeces exhibited 
at, 75 . ' , 

Members of Society, Distribution 
Of, vi 

Members, Deaths of, during year, 
378 

— Numbers of, since Establishment 

of Society, vii 

Merino lamb showing double coat, 33 
Middlings, 429 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy 
College's exhibit at Leicester 
Show, 354 

Midwood, Death of Mr. G. Norris, xx 
Milk, electric sterilization of, 249 

— Powder, 431 

— Yield Trials at Leicester Show, 

cattle, 338 ; goats, 347 
Milking Cows, Monthly Average 
Pricas of, in 1924, 304 

— Yearly Average Prices of, 1915- 

1924, 305 

MiUer^s Margin, The, 109-121 
Mmistry of Agriculture’s Pavilion 
at Leicester Show, 357 
Minutes of Council Meetings in 
1924, XX 

IVIiracle Pulveriser and Grinder, 327 
Miscellaneoua Implements exhibited 
at the Leicester Shovj, 1924, 
319-334 


POT 

Mottled Suffolk ram, 36 
Mountain breeds of wool, 37 
Mud Beetle, 443 


MATIONAL Diploma, Eesults 
^ ^ of Examinations for, in 
Agriculture, 406 ; in Dairying, 
410 

National Health Insurance Act, 
1924, 292 

National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, Exhibit at Leicester 
Show, 352 

National Institute for Besearch in 
Dairying, Esiubit at Leicester 
Show, 354 

New Implements, 319 
Newport Show, 1927, 385 
Nitrogenous Fertilisers, 432 ^ 

Notes, and Reoie^s, 

306-3X2 


/^ATS, Annual Average Prices of, 
^ 303 


— Produce, Acreage and Yield per 
Acre of, in United Kingdom, 
in 1923 and 1924, 300 
—^Trials, Spring, 270 
—Yield Trial of, 396 
Officials of the Society, v 
Oil Engine, 325 

Orchard and Fruit Plantation Com¬ 
petition, 366-382 
Oyster Shells, 435 


DALM Nut Meal, 429 
^ Parasitic Mange in Horses, 419 
Parker (Wilfred H.), SpHng Oat 
Trials, 1923-1924, 270-288 
Pea Moth, 444 

Peas, Produce, Acreage and Yield 
per Acre of, in United King¬ 
dom, in 1923 and 1924, 300 
Pigs, Number of, in Great Britain, 
in 1923 and 1924, 299 
Plantations Competition, 1924,360-* 
382 « * 

Ploughing, reduction of draught in, 
by electricity, 251 
Pprtable Steam Engine, 329 
Potato Blight, 439 
—Digger, 320 

Potatoes, Produce, Acreage and 
Yield per Acre of, in United 
Eangdom, in 1923 and 1924, 
301 

— Profitable manuring of, 356 
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Potash Salts and Kiln Dust, 433 
Powell, The late Mr. E. J., 30S 
President for 1925, 379, Ivi 

— Thanks to, at General Meetings, 

lx 

Principal Additions to the Library, 
cl 

Prize List for Chester Show, 1925, 
384 

Proceedings at Annual General 
Meeting on December 10, 1924, 
lii 

— at General Meeting ia Leicester 

Showyard, July 2, 1924, xxxiii 
Produce, Acreage, and Yield per 
Acre in Principal Crops in 
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CSHEIVEIGAL.—^Enfonnation as to Analyses and ibe Fees 
payable by Members ; Instroctions for taking and 
sending Samples (pages ii and iii). 

BOTANICAL.—l^rmation on purchase and value 
of Seeds and other matters; Su^^^estions, &c. 
(pages iv and r). 

ZOOLOGrXCAL.—^^oraoation mi Pests of Farm Crops, 
Fruit and Forest Tremi, and Domesticated Animals, 
&c. (page vi). . 

MILK AND DAIRY PRitraNGES (page vi). 

VETERINARY.—Privileges and Information (page vii). 

GENERAL PRIVILEGES. 

FREE ADUnsSIOH to Show, the Unreservefl Por&m of the Grand ! 
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SOUlEl'y^ TOXIBNAL and other Publications (page viii). 
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HEI6ESS’ PRIYEEfiES OF CHEUGAL ANALYSIS. 

(Applicable only to the case of persons who are not commercially 
engaged in the manufacture or sale of any substance sent for Analysis.) * 


THE COUNCIL HAVE FIXED THE FOLLOWING 

RATES OF CHARGES FOR CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 

TO MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

These privileges are applicable only when the Analyses are for hondfid^ 
agricaltur^ purposes, and are required by Members of the Society for their 
own use and guidance in respect of farms or land in their own occupation 
and within the United Kingdom. 

The Analyses are given on the understanding that they are required for 
the individu^ and sole benefit of the Member applying for them, and must 
not be used for other persons, or for commercial purposes. 

The Analyses and reports may not be communicated to either vendor 
or noanufacturer, except in cases of dispute. 

Land or estate agents, bailifis, and others, when forwarding samples, are 
required to state the names of those Members on whose behalf they apply# 

£ 8. d. 

1#—^An opinion on the purity of any Fertiliser or Feeding 
Stto (so istx as this can be given without detailed 


analysis) ....... 10 

.2.r—Deternaination of any one ordinary constituent in a 

Fertiliser or Feemng Stuff. ..... 26 

' 3.-->D^emilnation oif Potash ..... 50 

4. —Gommerciai Analysis of any ordinary Fertiliser or 

Feeding Stuff.5 0 

5. —Full Analysis of any compound Fertiliser or Feeding 

Stuff.10 0 

6. —^Analysis of any other material in ordinary use for 

agricultural purposes.10 0 

7. —Analysis of Milk, Cream, Butter, or other Dairy pro¬ 

duce from Members’ own farms ... 26 


—Samples In any way connected with the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Acts are not undertaken for analysis.) 

8. —Analysis of Water.1 10 0 

9. —^Analysis of Soil—determination of Lime only . 10 0 

10. —^Analysis of Soil—partial.10 0 

11. —Analysis of Soil—complete . . . . .300 

12. —Consultation by letter or personal appointment . 5 0 

OPINION OP VALUE. 

WUh the antdyais yHU be given, ae far as poee^le, an opinion as to fohether 
an arHcU analyst ie worth the price asked for it, or not, provided the coat 
of du same, together tdth gttaranfee (if any) and other parHcvlars reUd/ing 
to the purchase, be given at the earns Hme- 

ALL SAMPLES AND COMMUNICATIONS, TOGETHER WITH PEES 
FOR ANALYSIS, TO BE ADDRESSED TO— 

Dr. VOELCKER, Analytical Laboratory, 

1 Tudor Street, London, E.C.4.- 




Instructions for Selecting and Sending Samples for inalysis. 

GENERAL RULESi^—(1) A sample taken for analysis dionld be fairly 
of tho bulk from which it has been drawn.—(2) The sample dionld reach the Analyst in ths 
same condition that it was In at the time when drawn. 


When Fertiltsers are delivered in bags, select fonr or five of these from the bulk, and 
either tnm them out on a floor and rapidly mix their contents, or else drive a shovel into 
each bag and draw out from as near the centre as possihle a couple of shovelfnlfl^of the manure, 
and mi v these quickly on a floor. 

Halve the heap obtained in either of these ways, take one>half (rejecting the other) and 
mix again rapidly, flattening down with the shovel any lumps that appear. Repeat this 
operation until at last only some three or four pounds are left. 

. From this fill three tins, holding from ^Ib. to 1 lb. each, mark, fasten up and seal each 
of these. Send one for analysis, and retain the others for reference. 

Or,—the manure may be put mto g^ass bottles provided with.well>flttlng corks; the bottles 
should be labelled and the corks sealed down. The sample sent for analysis can be packed 
in a wooden box and sent by post or rail. 

When manures are delivered in bulk, portions should be successivelv drawn from df/faranf 
parte of the bulk, the heap being turned over now and again. The portions drawn ^ould be 
thoroughly mixed, subdivided, and, finally, samples should be taken as before, except that 
when the manure is coarse and bulky it is advisable to send larger samples than when it is 
in a finely divided condition. 


Linseed, Ciotton, and other Feeding Gakes^If a dngle cake be taken, three strips 
should be broken off right across the cake, and from the middle portion of it, one piece to 
be sent for analysis, and the other two retained for reference. Each of the three pieces 
ehould be marked, wrapped in paper, fastened up, and sealed. The piece forwarded for 
analysis be sent by post or rail. 

A mote satisfactory plan is to select four to six cakes from different parts of the delivery, 
then break off a piece about four inches wide from the middle of each cake, and pass these 
pieces throngh a cake-breaker. The broken cake should then be well mixed and three samples 
of about 1 lb. each should be taken and kept in tins or bags, duly marked, fastened, and 
sealed as before. One of these lots should be sent for analysis, the remahih:^ two being kept 
for reference. It is advisable also with the broken pieces to send a strip from an unbroken 

cake. 

Feeding Meals, Gndbs, Aec^Handfuls should be drawn from the centre of half a dozen 
different hags of the delivery; these lots should then be well mixed, and three Hb* tins 
or bags filled from the heap, each being marked, fastened up, and sealed. One sample is 
to be forwarded for analysis and the others retained for reference. 

Sidlsw—Have a wooden box made 6 incdms in length and width, and from 9 to 12 inches 
deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the ^d. Mark out in the field a .space 
of about 12 inches square; dig round In a slanting direction a trench, so as to leave undis¬ 
turbed a block of sdl and Its subsoil ^ to 12 inches deep; trim this Node to make it to fit 
into the wooden box, invert the open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under 
the box and lift it up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid, and send by rail. The sdl 
Will then be received m the position in whidb It is found in die field. 

In the case of very Ught, sandy, and porous soils, the-wooden hem may be atonoe inverted 
over the soU, forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

Watera.^amples of water sie best sent In glass-stoppered Winchester bottles, hold¬ 
ing half a gallon. One sneh bottle is sufficient lor a single sample, dare should be taken to 
have these scrupulously dean. Xh taking a sample of water for snalyds It is advisable to 
reject the first portion drawn or pumped, so as to obtain a sample of the water when in ordin¬ 
ary flow. The bottle should be nnsed out with the water that is to be analysed, and it should 
be filled nearly to the top. The stopper should be secured with string, or be tied over with 
linen or soft leather. The sample can then be sent carefully i^tcked mbsr in a wooden box 
with sawdust, Ac., or Sn a hamper with straw. 

Milk^A pint bottle should be sent in a wooden box. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS, Time tor Taking Samples^AJl samples, both of 
fertilisers and feeding stuffs, should be taken as soon after their delivery as po^ble, and 
should leadi the Analyst within ten daps after delivery of the artlde. . m every case it is 
advisable that the Andyst's certificate be received before a fertiliaer is sown or a feeding 
stuff is s^ven to stock. 

Procedure In the Event of the Vendor wishing Fresh Semples to be Drawn.— 
Should a purchaser find that the Analyst's certificate Ediows a fertiliser or feeding stuff not 
to come up to the guarantee given him, he may inform the vendor of the result and com- 
pldn accordingly. He should then send to the vendor one of the two samples whidi be 
has kept for retorenoe. Zf, however, the vendor should demsud that a fitesh sample be dzawz^ 
the punffiaser must allow this, and also give tbe vendor an opportunity of being present, 
either in person or through a representative whom he may appoint. In that case three 
samples should be taken in the pieaenoe of both parties with the same precauthms as before 
described, soeft of which should be duly packed up, labelled and eetded by both parries. One 
of these is to be given to the vendor, one.is to be sent to the Analyst, and the thiid is to be 
kept by the puxebsser for reference or future analyris if ueoessary. 



MEMBERS’ BOTAIBAL PRIYttEGES. 


THE COUNCIL HAVE EIXEI) THE FOLLOWING 

RATES OF CHARGES FOR THE EXAMINATION OF 
PLANTS AND SEEDS 

BY THE SOCIETY’S BOTANIST. 

Analyses axe given on the undeistandingthat they are required lor the 
individtial and sole benefit of the Member applying for them, and must 
not be used for other persons or for commeroial purposes. The Analyses 
and Beports may not be communicated to the vendor except in cases of 
dispute. 

The charge for examination must be paid at the time of application, and 
the carriage of all parcds must be prepaid. When, however, hand in¬ 
quiries require no special investigaldon the fees will be returned with the 


1. —Report on the purity and germinating capacity of samples 

of agricultural seeds, with a statement as to the nature 
and amount of the impurities or adulterants present . Is. 

2. —^Report on the cohstitation of mixtures of grass seeds and 

an opinion as to their suitability for temporary leys, 
permanent pastures, Sec .Is. 

S^ldenttfication of weeds and poisonous plants with sug* 

gestions for their eradication.Is, 

4. —^Report on the fungoid diseases affecting farm crops, with 

an account of the methods suitable for their treatment, 
where known.Is, 

5. —^Report on the natural herbage of a district as a guide to 

the formation of permanent pastures • . , .Is, 

6. —Report on the suitability or otherwise of the different 

varieties of the dhief farm crops for local conditions 
(where the information is available), stating their aver¬ 
age cropping capacity as compared with other varieties, 
their quality, power of resistance to various diseases, 
and general purity to type.Is, 

7w—^Reports on any other matters of a botanical nature of 

interest to agriculturists , • , • , , Is. 


PURCHASE OF SEEDS. 

The purcha^ should obtain from the vendor, by invoice or other writing, 
the proper designation of the seeds he buys, with a guarantee of the per¬ 
centage of purity and gexxoination, and of its freedom from ergot, and, in 
the case of clover, from the seeds of dodder. 







MEMBERS’ BOTAICAL PRIYILEGES {continued) 


THE SAMPLING OF SEEDS. 

The utmost care should be taken to secure a fair and honest sample. 
This should be drawn from the bulk delivered to the purchaser^ and not 
from the sample sent by the vendor. 

When legal evidence is required^the sample should be taken from the 
bulk, and placed in a sealed bag in the presence of a witness. Care should 
be taksa l^t the sample and bulk be not tampered with after delivery, or 
mixed or brouj^t in contact with any other sample or bulk. 

At least one ounce of grass and other small seeds ^ould be8ent,and two 
ounces of cereals and the larger seeds. When the bulk is obviously im¬ 
pure, the sample should be at least double the cunount speci^d. Grass 
seeds should be sent at least four weeks, and seeds of clover and cereals 
two weeks before they are to be used. 

The ex8kot name under which the sample has been sold and analysed 
should €U!company it. 

REPORTING THE RESULTS. 

The Report will be made on a schedule in which the nature and amount 
of impurities will be stated, and the number of days each sample has 
been under test, with the percentage of the seeds whi^ ]|^ve germinated. 

** Hard ** clover seeds, thou^ not ^rminating within the time stated, 
win be considered good seeds, and their percentage separately stated. 

The impurities in the sample, including the chafE of the species tested, 
win be specified In the sohedme, and only the percentage of the pure seed 
of that species will be reported upon | but the kssXi vaIiXtb of the sample 
win be stated. The Beal Value is thecombined peioeutagesof puri^ and 
germination, and is obtained by multiplying these peroeSagea and divid¬ 
ing by 100; thus in a sample of Meadow Fescue having 88 per cent, 
purity and 95 per cent, germination, 88 multiplied by 95 gives 8t,3to, 
■and this divided by 100 gives 83-6, the Beal Vame. 

SELECTING SPECIMENS OF PLANTS. 

When a sfpedmenis sent for determination, the whole plant G^uld be 
taken up and the earth shaken from the roots. If possible, the plants 
must be in fiower or fruit. They dxould be packed in a hg^t box, or in a 
firm paper parcel. 

Specimens of diseased plants or of parasites should be forwarded as feesh 
as possible. They should be placed in a bottle, or packed in tinfoil or 
oil-silk. 

AHspedmens should be accompanied with a letter spedfying the nature 
of the information required, and stating any local dicumstances (soil, 
situation, etc.) which, in the opimon of tiie sender, would be lik^y to 
throw H^t on tire inquiry. 

PARCELS OB IiETTMBS OOHTAI2SPQTG SEEDS OB PIAETS FOB 
EXAMZHATIOH MUST BE ADDRESSED (CARRIAGE OB POSTAGE 
PREPAID) TO— 

PROFESSOR SIR a. H. BIFFEN, F.R.Sn 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 



HEH6EBS’ ZOOLOGICAL FSimEGES, 


The Gouncil have fixed the charge of is. for information to be 
sv^pUedy by the Society’s Zooio^st, respecting any injurious 
(animal, quadruped, bird, insect, worm, &c.) pests. 

(1) FARM CROPS. 

All the ordinary farm crops are subject to numerous pasts, some attack¬ 
ing the roots, some the leaves, others the stem or the blossom. The first 
necessity is the accurate identification of the pest in any ceuse, for a know¬ 
ledge of its life-history oft^ suggests a method of dealing with it. 

(2) FRUIT TREES. 

There are a great number of orchard and bush-fruit pests. Some (codlin 
moth, pear-midge, Ac.) attack ihe fruit; others (red-spider, aphis, cater¬ 
pillars, &c.} the leaves; others (woolly aphis, boring beetles, Ac.) the stem. 
Information will be given as to the identity of any pest and the best way of 
combating it. 


(3) FOREST TREES. 

Advice will be given with regard to the treatment of forest-tree pests, 
in plantations, nursery gardens, or ornamental grounds. Such pests may 
atteck the trunks (beech-scale, boring insects, &o.), the leaves (caterpillars, 
aphis, Ac.), or the roots (cockchafer grubs, Ac., in young plemtatioxis). 

(4) DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

A-niTnal parasites, whether external or internal, may be sent for identi¬ 
fication and advice. They include worms, fiy-maggots, ticks, lice, Ac., 
and many well-known diseases (warbles, gapes, Ac.) are due to them. 

Diseases of auimaTa due to other causes should be referred to the Veterin¬ 
ary Department. 

iNT.B.—^It is very important that specimens should reach the Zoologist 
frei^ and in good condition. It is often impossible to determine the 
cause of injury in the case of crushed and shrivelled material. Tin boxes 
should be used, and some damp blotting-paper inserted to prevent undue 
drying. In the case of root-pests, the root rfiould be sent witib its sur¬ 
rounding soil. 

PAECELS OB LETTEBS CONTAINING SPECIMENS (CABBIAGE OR 
POSTAGE PAID) MUST BE ADDRESSED TO— 

Mr. CECIL WARBURTON, M.A.. 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 


MILK AND DAIRY PRIVILEGES. 

The Society makes an annual grant to the Research Institute in Dairy¬ 
ing, University College, Beading, that its members may obtain advice 
on questioDS concerning the production and distribution of milk and the 
preparation of dairy i>i^ucis. The investigation of the causes of taints 
or other faults occurring in milk, butter, cheese or other milk products 
are undertaken. No fee is charged tu^ss exceptional circumstances 
arise. Inquiries ^ould be addressed to The Director, Researdi Insti* 
tute In Dairying, University GoUege, Reading. 






MEKBERS’ YETERIMRY PEMEfiES, 


In order to enable Members to obtain tbe behest possible Veterinary advice 
when the necessity arises, the Society has entered into an agreement with the 
Royal Veterinary College, under which diseased may be admitted to the 

College Infirmary for treatment, and the Professors of the College may be con¬ 
sulted or called upon to investigate outbreaks of disease at greatly reduced fees. 

I.—ADMISSION OF SICK OR DISEASED ANIMALS TO THE 
ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

Members of the Society have all the privileges of subscribers to the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.l, so far as the admission for treatment 
of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine is concerned, without being called upon to pay the 
annual subscription to the College of two guineas. The charges made by the 
College for keep and treatment are as follows:—Cattle, Ids. 6d., and Sheep and 
Pigs, 3s. 6d. per week for each animal. 

The full privileges of subscribers, including the ezamination of horses, 
and the admission of horses and dogs into the College lofirmaiy for surgical or 
medical treatment, on payment of the cost of keep, will be aocoraed to Members 
of the Society on payment of a subscription to the College of one guinea instead 
of two guineas per annum. 


II.~FEES FOR CONSULTATIONS, ANALYSES, AND EXAMI- 
NATIONS AT THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

The fdllowi]^ fees are payable by Members of the Society for services per¬ 
formed at the Mjal Vetemary College on their behalf in eases where a visit 


to the locality is not involved:— 

£ e. d. 

Persona! consultation with a Veterinary Professor . 10 6 

Consultation by letter. ... * . . 10 $ 

Post-mortem examination of an animal and report 
thereon . . . . . . „ 1 1 6 , 

Chemical Examination of viscera for any specified 
metallic poison . . . . . . . 10 6 

Chemical Examination of viscera for metallic poisons . 1 0 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera for vegetable poisons 1 0 0 

Chemical Examination of viscera complete, for metals 
and alkaloids . . . . . . ..200 

(Tbs above lees do not apply to oases wM^ Involve a vldt to the locality.) 


in.—INVESTIGATION OF OUTBREAKS OF DISEASE AMONG 
FARM STOCK. 

In tbe event of any obseuze outbreak of disease among Cattle, Sheep^ or 
Swine ooeurting on the faim of any Member of the Society, appHeation should 
at once be made to tbe Pbinoifaz< of the Botaii Vetbbsnamy CoiiLBais, CAimxN 
TOWK, LaNDON, N.W.L 

The Principal will then instruct an officer of the Ccfilege to inquire into 
the outbreak and report to him« He will also fix the amount of remunoation 
to be paid to the j^peotor, whose professional fee will in no case exceed two 
guineas per day, exclusive cd the aotiml cost of travelling and maintenan<^.. 

Whm it appears, on the report of the Inspector selected, that, the outbreak ^ 
was. of an; important diaracster or of. general integrest^ tl» cost of the invesriga* 
tion will be defrayed by the Royal Veterinary College. 




PUBLICATIONS OF THE ROYAL AeRICULTUBAL SOCIETY OF EN6LAND. 

JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY. 
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.£ 4 ^ 2 ®) 
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FARM ACCOUNT BOOK& _ 

Ho. 1. A DIART. comWning Cash Acooimt 'with daily record of Tam Transa^ons. Moe JW. 
So. 2. A y APiw ACCOUNT BOOK. 2nd Edition, showing payments and leoeipts, and supplying 
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PAMPHLETS. 
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DEHTITIOH AS INDICATXTE OF THE AGE OF FARM ANIMALS. Se-ronth Edition (1920). 

AHIMaS' FSd^re^’HEALT^ AHD DISEASE. 72 pp. 'With 52 DlustMtions. 

THE^SWl^raE' Sp^THE^^^RSE’S BOOT ATO THE 

pp. Fifth and Enlai^ Edition, revised by J. MAOQTJBBN, F.R.O.V.S. (1922). With 12 Dlua- 
fa-wH/rntt- Price Is. . , _ 

CONTAGIOUS FOOT ROT OF SHEEP. Second and Enlarged Edition (1905). 24 pp. With 

8 DlusisatioiiB. Price Is.__ ^ 

Other Tbtrrznary PAjmBXiBCS: 

THE HAAtrie AND FOAL. By Professor J. Wobsuiy AXB, MJEL 0.yB. 57 pp. With 20 
XBustrsttons. Third Edition (1926). Price Is. ^ ^ . 

THE LAMBING PEH. By HAROLD LbbjtRY, 4th Ed. (1922). 4GMpp. Wljh 9 lUnrti^ooa. 
TUBERCULOSIS AS S&GARDS HEREDITY IN CAUSATICW AND JELIMIHATIW FROM 
1NF3BCTED HERDS. By ProfBesar SXR JOHN MoFADybab, MJB., B.So., O.M. ( 1911). 

OAIF* isjuSl^t^n Experiment oondnoted at the Woburn Experiment Item, 191^14. 
By J. Auansnra Voriokkr, MjL, B. 80., Ph.D. (1915). 12 pp. Price 6J., Sd, to Members. 
dairy Faicphlbts: 

THE PRAOTIOE^^wf^(l5*%ffiDD£af%?^S^TOH^^ESB-MAKING. 

Price 2d. each. .m ^ 

SEBffLE RULES FOR BUTTER-MAKING. (Sheet.) Price 2d. each, or 10s. pot 100. Mounted 
vOn cattd and ’vandshed, to T>«.ng up in the Dairy, 6d. each. 

RECIPES FOR MAKING CREAM AND SOFT CHEESES. Price 2d. 

REdPB FOR MAKING SCALDED CHEAM. Price 2d. __ ^ 

BECHPEi FOR MAKING wa^P AND SOBT CHEESES FROM GOATS* MILK * Price 2A 
IITLIE ADULTEHATEOH. Price 2d .; I Qs, pe r 100. 

Other Pajufhihis i _ _ 

OOKPSBSATIOK FOB THE OTEXHABSTKD MAOTHItt TttnBI Of MBpnO ITOIW 
AND FERTILISERS. By J. AuaxrsTUS Voblokbr, Mj 4 ., B.So., Fh.D., and A. D, HAIL, 

PHACTrciL raOIT piuBMING?^*By B.^. MiXXOH, M.A., and WAliTRR R. EliGAR, F.SX 87 pp. 
With7lUustratlons (1922£. Price 2s. _ _ , „ 

PRACnCAL HINTS ON VEGETABLE FAHMOIHG. By JAJOB Udaib ( 1004). With 16 nius- 
trations. 41 pp. Price is. 

HOP CULTIVATION. By ChARLBS WHmtHBAP, FX.S., F.GB. With 18 Hlustrations (1898). 

THB*eS§ 5 UBn‘eMRIME 1ITA1 STATION OF THE BOTAL j^BICULTTOAL SOOIEIT OF 
ENGLAND^ By J. AVGUBTUS VoEiiOKBB, M.A., B.So,, Ph.D. Annual Reports on Field, 

Feeding, and Pot-culture Experiments (1899-19^. ^Prire Is. each;_ 

REPORT CTN THE WOBURN POT-CULTURE STATION. By J. AVGU8IV8 VOHLOKBR, M.A., 
BBc.,Ph.D. With 17 Hlustrations (1900). 62 pp., Price ^6d. ^ 

THE MAKING OF THE LAND IN ENGLAND, 0899). 27 pp. Price 6d. 

THE MANAGEMENT AND PLANTING OF BRITISH WOODLANDS. By MeBSOr CHARLES H. 

C TOms, F.S.L a004). With 6 Hlustrations. 86 pp. Price Is. ^ 

THE CONVERSION OF HOME-GROWN TIMBER. By ROBERT AHDE180H, F.SJC. (1904). With 
4 Tllw tT w^HnnH. 28 PP. PriCO IS. 

ORCHARD AND BUSH-FRUIT PESTS AND HOW TO COMB AT THEM. By Cboil Warhorioh, 
MJI., F.Z.S. With 12 Hlustrations. Second Edition (1910). 20 pp. Price 6d. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF RE-AFFORESTATION. By W. SOKBRVXLliH, MX, D.S0. (1919). IS pp. 
Price 6dl 

COTTAGE SANITATION IN RURAL DISTRICTS. By H. MAOLBAN WILSON, BLD.. B.Se. 



COLOURED DIAORAMO. 

(OdMnaNo from Mem, W, A A. K. Jbhiistoft, Ltd., Edina Worfes, EdsCer Rood, EdMb(mh.y 
EIGHT DIAGRAMS REPRESENTING THE LIFE-HISTORT THE WHEAT PLAIT (after 
Francks Bahsr). with Italanatory Pamiddet by W. Oarrytshhbs, FJBLS, 

THE POTATO DISEASE. By W; CARRUTHBBS, F.RE. 

















(Tlilg appneatton form, when filled npw alioiild be addressed to fha Seeretaiy of ibo Soeletr, 
18 Bedford Square^ Londoii, W.G.1.1 


ipiogal S0mtg nf ^ngkitir. 


FORM OF APPUCATIOir FOB MEMBEBSHIP. 


5 


(State whether ISx,, Mrs., or Miss). 


Of. 


Comity In wliidi 
Resddenee is situated 



am desirous of hecofnmg a of the IROB^l HgtiCUltUtal 

SOCtCtg Of lEltdlaU&i engage, when defied, to pay the Annual 

Subscription of 

and to conform to the Bides and BegtdaHons of the Society untU the terndim- 
Hon of the year in whkh I shall withdrauf from it by ncHee, in wtitmg, to 
the Secrekxry. 


(Signature), 


Date, 


Nominated by. 


Meoied at the Connoil Meeting held on. 




eeeeeeeaeeeeeeaeae^aeeaeeeeeeee-eeeeeeeooaeeeeaeoeoeeaeeeeoeeaeei 


,.,»,Seorefary* 


t The Coimeil trast that Govemozs or Members who are dinosed to i^ee a larger annual 
SiuBsmrlpfcioii .than the mlnlmnni presetiibed bp the Bye-laws wlA bo Mnd enough to do so* In 
order that tho Soelely's operations may he maintained. The minimum Annual SabaeriptloB 
of a Governor is 85 (Ltts Composition W)* and of a Member fil (Lite Cos<|MSdloa CiSli 
. LsiUii aro admtedbli as Govoniom or Mombezs oqnaHy idth gentlemwh 











Royal Agricultural Society of England, 

16 BEDFORD SQUARE; LONDON. W.0.1 

PRIVILEGES OF GOVERNORS AND MEMBERS. 


FREE ADMISSION TO SHOWYABD. 

The Sodely holds eTory yeax an Exhibition ot live Sto(d:, Farm Produoe, and Implements, 
to irblcth and to the miieserved portions of the Grand Stands at the Hotse Bing (U room). Dairy, 
and elsewhere. Members are entitled to free admission. 

REDUCED BATES FOR ENTRIES AT THE ANNUAL SHOW. 

Entiles of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Produce, &o., can be made by Members at 
reduced rates. For Implement exhibits the entry lee of £2 payable In addition to we charges for 
space Is not charged when a partner of the firm is a Member of the Society. Firms and Companies 
may seonie these pilTlleges by the Membership of one or more of their piteeis. 

SOdETTS JOURNAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRABT AND READING BOOM. 

The Society has a large and weU-stookied Library of standard books on agricultural subjects, 
wbicih have been catalogued and can now be borrowed by Members. A Beading Boom is provided 
at .whl(& tin ptlncipsl ^pdoultoral newsjw:]^ and othw periodicals can be consulted by Members 
during ofElee hours (10 aja. to 4 p.m.; ^turdays, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.). 

CHEMIOAL PBIHLEGES. 

The Soriety malsBB annually a considerable grant from its general funds In order that Members 
may obtain at low rates anames of feeding stuffs, fertlUsezs, soUs, 4 & 0 ., by the Soelet 7 *B Consulting 
Chemist (Dr. F. Auouanrs YoxhOEER, Analytical Laboratory, 1 Tudor Street, London, E.0.4). 
Members may eonsuit Dr. VoxbOKSB personally or by letter at a small fee. 

VETEBINABT PBIVILEGES. 

Members can consult the Professors of the Boyal Veterinary (JoUcm, Cemden Town, London, 
N.W.l, at fixed rates of ohaige, and they have the privilege of sending ^ttie, Sheep and Figs to the 
College Ihfirmary on the same terms as suhsciibeis to the College. 

BOTANIGAL PRIVILEGES. 

BeportB ean be obtained by Members from the Sodety^s Botanist, ProfesBor R. B. Bivibn, 
F.B.S., School of Agriculture, Cambridge, on the purity and germinating power of seeds, and on 
diseases or weeds aroctlng lam crops, at a fee of one shilling in each case. 


ZOOLOGICAL PRIVILEGES. 


Information isE 
its life, affects the 
and remedy in res 
from the Society's 


legist, Mr. Cscm Wasbubiob, MA., School of Agrloulture, Cambridge, at a 


fee ot one ehillmg In each case. 

GENERAL MEETINGS OF MEMBERS. 

The Annual General Meeting of Governors and Members is held In London In the month of 
December, duting the week of the Smlthfield C3ub Cattle Show. A Meeting is also held In the 
Sod8ty*s Showyaid in the summer. 

ANNUAL SUBSCBlPnON OF MEMBERS. 

The Annual Subscription of a Member Is payable In advance on the 1st January of each year. 
EveiT candidate for admlsBlon into the Sodety must be proposed hi wzitixtg by an 
Memberi Forms of proposal may be obtained on application to the Secretary, at 16 Bedim 
Square, London, W CA. 

SPECIAL PBIVILEGES OF GOVERNORS. 

In addition to the prlsfieges of Members, as described above, Govemois are entitled to an extra eoiiy 
of eaeh Volume ot tiie Jonrmd, to attend and speak at all meett^ ot the OounelL and are alone 
for ti^on as Pr^dejcA TWstee, and Vlee-Presldent A Governor also reeelves a SUverriMlt Badge 
admitting him to the Show and ts the Counell and Governors* Rooms. The Annu rt anii* 

seilption of a Governor Is with a Idle Composition of £60. bw uw 
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The Farmer Who Wears 

THE BURBERRY 



KEEPS DRY 
WHEN IT’S WET 

The Burberry provides an 
effective safeguard against 
drenching rain or continuous 
drizzle. 

WARM WHEN 
IT’S CHILLY 

The Burberry excludes wind 
and generates a healthy glow 
of warmth on the coldest day, 

COMFORTABUE 

ALWAYS 

The Burberry ventilates nat¬ 
urally, and always maintains 
an even temperature. 

CARRIES 
NO WEIGHT 

The Burberry, practically 
weightless, is worn without 
its presence being felt. 

ENJOYS PERFECT 
FREEDOM 

The Burberry is designed on 
free-fitting lines and allows 
absolute liberty for every 
movement. 

fflastrated Catalogue 
& Patterns Post Free^ 


** My * Burberry * was perfectly * drenchrproof *; neoer once did it fail me, 
however heavy the rain,'* . 

" In every way I have found my coat satisfactory: warm in winder^ not in 
the least uncomfortably so in summer^ and a very shield of comfort on 
windy days**—it,R, 



HAYMARKET 
■.^S.W.1 LONIKIH 


BA BfeteJwItw PAMS} and Appointed Asmta in Marini Towna 



ADVEBUSEiMSiNTS. 

UNSURPASSED for STRENGTH and QUAUTY. 

BUFFALO 
BRAND 
BINDER 
TWINE 

Regd. NO. 233076. 

HOLDS THE FIELD ! 

Entireir BRITISH MADE 
Once usedl, altmors orderedi. 









ADTBRTISSUBNTS. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 

WHOLESALE SOCIETY 

UMITED 


A. O. M. 

COMPOUND NUTS 

AND MEALS. 

FOR PRODUCTION OF MILK AND BEEF. 
THE REARING OF CALVES AND LAMBS. 
THE FEEDING OF SHEEP. PIGS. AND ALL 
GLASSES OF FARM STOCK. 


IMPROVE THE QUALITY 

AND INCREASE THE QUANTITY 
OF MILK 

BY USING 

A.O.M. 

SPECIAL MILK CAKE 

The whole of the busing of the Co-opcawtive \17l^esa!e Society, 
b done through res^eredi Oxiptmvt SocSdies, but spedal 
arnoigements are made by whidi* ordexg for CUeo may he sent 
d^ect to the Department with the eaih* 

C. W. S. AFRICAN OIL MILLS 

2r FLINT SJlfe, LIVERPOOL 
ObM Ofiiwt i BALLOON SIKEET. BtANCSESim 




ADVERTISEMENTS. 



RrirideumtUii^BrifamnicHougfeMMy gatia F r 9 

Distribute Oit)Bn%Btian of the 

ANGLO- PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 
















ADVKRTISEIiIENTS. 
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We Sell only the Finest 


Stocks of FARM SEEDS 


These are grown on the 

BLEAK EAST COAST 

cleaned and graded imder supervision of experts 
in the largest and 

MOST UP-TO-DATE 

Cleaning establishment in the world. If you buy 
from us your Seeds come from 

FARMER to FARMER 

Insist on having our Seeds. .You can buy theih 
through any Agricultural Co-operative Association. 

WE REGULARLY SUPPLY THE 
KING»S FARMS. 

Catalogues on application. . 


EASTERN COUNTIES FARMERS' 

co-operative association. Ltd. 

86 PRINCES STREET, IPSWICH. SUFFOLK. . ; 
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ADVERHSmSEmS. 



ONTARIO 

The Premier ^ricuhural Proviiice of Canada. 

Fanns of Ontario are within easy reach of excellent 
^ marketsa schools, churches and stores, are usually on the 
tdephone^ and linked up with the cities by good roads, 
electric tramcars and railways. Many have hydro-electric 
power and light. 

FREEHOLD FARMS 

complete nvidi Iraildmgt, cau be puTi* 
dhasw at moderate prices on easy tenns. 

Farms can also be rented, ivith option 
* « « to pardhase. m m m . ■ 

For information and frot hookUis, writer 

AfliRt-fieiieral fur Ontario, 103 Strand, London, w.G.2. 



BY APPOINTMENT. 


WATERLOO ROUND FEEDING CAKES, 

The nett perfect MIXED FOOD in the Market 
ter all kinils irt Stock. 


WATERLOO 07% PURE COTTON CAKES 

OUARANTSSn FROM EGYPTIAN SEED ONLY jgWATERLOO 37 % 
Guaranteed 87 per cent, of Purity. 


p?7 ;mr7 f . r .E- 



WATERLOO FEEDINO CUBES 

Made in two siEes—Cattle and Sheep. 

SAKE QUALITY AinO aUAEAETEB AS THE 

WATERLOO ROUNO FEEDING CAKES. 


WATERIOO 97% PURE [LINSEED CAKES 

AITGLO SHAPE. HBBillliilB iM 

Gnnatsed osaA of Parity yd to eontefn alioat 12 per II WATERLOO 37%l || 

liiiiranl 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Why have to renew and refix 


your Garden, Fruit and Sports 


Netting EVERY year 


BKnded Soldiers as Craftsmen 


T he makmgof even the roughest of nets 
seems to most of us a very intricate 
operation, and it is the more wonder-- 
ful, therefore, dhat the war-blmded men of 
StDunstan's have been trrined to make 
perfectly every description of Garden, Sports 
and Farm Netting. AQ the work is done 
entirely by hand, the material used is the 
very best taimed hemp in place of tarred 
cotton cord, and dus alone ensures extreme 
durability. 


S T. DUNSTAN*S men ask for orders 
for thdr nets on merit alone, but 
most of us will like to remember, 
in placing sudi orders, that we are helping in 
many cases, men not only blinded for their 
Country, but so severely disabled other¬ 
wise by loss of limbs and other injuries 
that heavitf branches of work are quite 
beyond fheh powers. 


A line to die Netting D^Motment (JF), St. Dunstan’s Heedqnaiiers, Inner Cirdlc^ 
R^ienl^s Pesl^ Londonj N«Wdy will Ining all details and prices to any enquirert 


Scottish Grown Svalof Seed Com 

THE KING OAT 

comes out at the top in oifidal trials. 

VICTORY OATS 

now grown all over Great Britain and the Colonies. 

‘"Yielded 113 bushels Dressed Grain with 10 bushels Secwads pp* acre.” 

^-Ofidal Report, Canada* 

GpLD BARLEY 

One farmer in Forfarshire reports a crop of 400 qrs. from 50. Imperial 
acres=^8 qrs. per acre. 

PRENTICE BARLEY 

Imported direct from Denmark. It gives the greatest yield in the 
field and the highest extract in the malthouse. 

Grass, Clover and Turnip Seeds. 

moTB fm men tisT. 

JOHN MILNE © SONS - . MONTROSE. 

Sdinw Codrd ud N«rdugm Se^bmd for 

TOE TfgWERAL SKKn CO. SVAIXH?, SHVEDEN. 






aj:>vebtisements, 


BAYLISSJOMES 

andBAYLISS.ltd 




Ij jpll 

jifll 

ill 


iifS 


IFENCIHGII 

I AND j 

'GATES 



FERmiSERS& FEEDS 

Fertilisers for Grae^ Corn, Potatoes,'Turnips, 
Mangolda> etc.:—Supeiphospbates, Nitrate of 
Soda, Nitrate of Ume, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Bone Meals, Basic Slag, Fish Guano, Rape Meal, 
Potash Salts, and other Fertilisers. 

Feeds:’—Linseed and Cotton Cakes, Decor* 
ticated Cotton Cake and Meal, Treacle, and 
all other Feeding Cakes and Meals. 

Seeds Clover, Grass, and Root. 

m. RICHARDSON CO., 

Skdderiate Bridge, YORK. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Caudbn Tow, Lokdok, N.W.x. 
(Fovki»d 179Z.) 

Professor Sir John McFadyean, M.6., B.Sc., 
ULD., M.R.aV.S., Principal and Dean. 
The attention of parents and guardians is 
called to the excellent, prospects whirii the 
Veterinary Profession offers to young gentlemen 
of^g^^dv^tion, . £ 

Surged and tiie B.^^Degr^ in VeteaS^ 
Science of the University of London. 

Fall particolara of Classes, Prizes (including 
^ Clement Stephenson Entrance Schdaiship 
of 0lo per annum). Fees, and duration of terms 
jxe given in the CoU^e Calendar, copies of 
' ich may be had on application to 

Thoucas C. Wight, Secretary. 


COLE AMBROSE. 

STUNTN EY HALL, RLY . CAM^. 

FOR PARTICULARS OF 

SHIRE COLTS & FILLIES 

APPLY AS ABOYE. 

Mr. COLE AMBROSE was the owner of dw 
celebrated Shim Stallion Blythwood Coau^erqir, 
winner of numerous prizes, and the Strain nins 


MANGEL SEEDS AND FARM AND 
PASTURE SEEDS. 

AMBROSES C^brated Mancd-Wurzel Seedi and 
aU Icmds of Aarieritural Seeds, iitclii d in g Fwnaianept 
Paalnin^ may now be orderM. 


VICTORIA WORKS ^ 

WOLVERHAMPTON 

LO/SDO/I OFFICER S SHOWROOMS 
139 & MT CANNON 5 T E 


For Catdotae and Price List rmtSv to 
OJLE AMBRC^ STUNTNEY ELY. 


For particalars of advertising 
fin tbe nest edition of the 

R. A. S. E. 
ANNUAL JOURNAL 

Apply to the Sole Agent 
for AdverUsemente:— 

WALTER HHJL 

67/69 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, WX:^ 
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Large White Pigs 



The Walton & Worsley Herd 
of Pedigree Large White Pigs 


^he T^roperty of 

Sir GILBERT GREENALL. Bt, C.V.O. 
Walton Hall - - WARRINGTON 

At the Royal Agricultural, Great Yorkshire and 
the Royal Lancashire Shows in 1924, the Herd 
obtained Six Wmt Prizes, Seven Second Prizes, 

Three Third Prizes and Four Champicmships. 
First-class Stock for disposal at Moderate Prices. 

Export Trade a Speciality. Corresppndence Invited. 

For Particulars and Jlppoinimehis to view, apply to 

The Manager, 

The Office, Bridge House, 

Higher-Walton, hear Warrington. 

drains met at Warrington Station by JlppoinimcnL . 
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ADVEBTISEMENTS. 


LONDON DAIRY SHOW, 1924. 

AYRSHIRES 

TRIUMPH 

AGAIN 


AYRSHIRES WON THE 

BLEDISLOE CHALLENGE TROPHY 

for the best exhibit of six good altround Dairy Cows. 


SPENCER CHALLENGE CUP 


for the best Daixy Ccm in the Show, gainmg the s^eati^ 
number of points by Insjpectioh^ Truds aiid Butter Test 


Both ahoot Cnpsfot the second year in saccesdoru 


BARHAM CHALLENGE CUP 


for the Cow gaining the greatest number of points in the Milking Trials. 


B.D.F.A. GOLD MEDAL 

lor the Cow gaining the highest points in the Milking Trials. 


MOND PFUZE 

.’for the best two animals bred by Exhibitor and got by the same are. 
RESERVE for the 

SHIRLEY CHALLENGE CUP 

for the Cow giving the greatest weight of milk in the Milking Trials, 
andREaERVEfor the 

NATIONAL CHALLENC^ CUP 

for the. Cow gainmg the greatest number of pcmts 
per l.dOOlb. live weight m the Milking Trials. 

An AYB^mE COW produced the LARGEST QUANTITY OF 
BUTTER IN THE SHOW. 

An AYRSHDtE HEIFER gave the HIGHEST QUANTITY OF 
BUTTER among Ae Heifers. 

ForfiiUlnformatlon aloal "THE IDEAL DAIRY BREED" wrOtte 

Hugh Bone, Secretary, Asr^tre CaiAe Herd Book Society, 5.8 AUoway Sired,'Ayr, 


ADVBSITISEMENTS, 
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THE 

OVERPEOVER 


HERD 


OF PEDIGREE 
DAIRY 

SHORTHORNS 

and flock of 

PEDIGREE 
SHROPSHIRE 
SHEEP 

Tha Proparly ta d. C. PEEL, Es<|«, 
Peover Hall, Hu Kitutsforilf 
Cbashlra. 

The Overpeover Herd and Flock of 
noted strains has been very success¬ 
ful in the diow ring, and only 
a rfr naJs “true to type/' of gc^ 
milking qualities, are kep^ whilst 
the Flock is alr^dy amongst the 
foremost, ■ being noted loir correct 
«Shropshire character,” Foreign 
trade a spedality. Usually some 
very good young stock from Herd 
and Flock for Sale. Any particulars 
supplied by 

F. a* DRAKE, Farm BmlHf, 
The Heme Farm, Om- 



STOCK RAM. 

BLACKMAILER. }*t Prisb Sufiord. 1923. 


PEN OP PRIZE-WINNING 
SHEARLING EWES. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE PETWOOD HERD OF PRIZE-WINNING 

LINCOLN RED SHORTHORNS 

The Properly oi lieiiL«*Coli Sir A. G. WEIGAIX, K.C^G^ 

Now bred excludvely on Dairy lonea and officiaUy milh recorded. 

__Wmn«rs of nomerous 





Prizes'at all ^ priori 
Shows, mdudmv 

Female CbampSon and 
First in Dairy Class 
and Milkiiw Trials, 
Royal Show, 1921. 

First Inspection, Open 
Recorded Qass and 
MUkiap Triajbk Loa« 
don Dairy Snow, 

1922, 

First MShinc Trials 
(Qp^ Lmetcr, 

1923. , 

First and Seeaid IMBUci* 
iop Tr^,Royd 
and First Mlldng 
Trials, Fetaborongh. 


<fapx*b ^| j|Sliow, 


Photo &y] ISpoii and Genoral^ 

« PETWOOD ELLA.” ThelRoyal Cajampioii, Xoai, and Reserve .mta v/tn aaLP 
Champion, 1923 . Calved, 13 th April, 1917 . Br^ed by Owner. BULLS FUK sale. 

IHWHmOH IHVITED. 

PETWOW ESTATE OEHCE. WOWHAIX SPA. UNCOINSOinE. 


To Milh Producers —t 






__ 

I I ii ' We are always prepared to oowsider the 


^ purchase of First Class Dairies of Milk, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 

Institution for Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


DIRECTORS: 


fHtfttfTnnti • 

C. R. W. Adeane,T£8q„ G.B, 
CSosmo Bevait, 

Hon. dive Bi 0 iaxn, C 
Sir Iienis Coward, K.G. 
Robert £. Dickinson, E^, 


HON. VIGARY OlBBS. 

Hugh £. Hoare, Esq. 

A. B, Leslie-M^vlile, Esq. 

6. Cedi Esq., K.G, 

Vincent W. Yorlce, Esq. 

L. F. Hovil, Actuary 1 ^ Secretary. 


W^rite/or par/fcirfors io :— , 

48 GRACECHURCH ST„ LONDON, E.C.3. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ADVEStTISEiMENTS. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


OATXLE~-oont<tM(e<{. 
and Proud George, first reserve 
champion Royal 1919, cham^on Bath 
and West, 1920. Young Bulls for 
sale. Apply, W. Day, manager. 

TeEAKSITON ABBSUEBE-ANGUa BDsbd, 
Founded 1883. 100 head re^tered 
cattle. All the fashionable families 
represented. Yearling Bulls and 
Heifers for sale. Bal^dallooh Sires. 
Owner, A, Mdntyre, Theakston, 
Bedale, Yorkshire. 

Ayrshires. 

RowAnLAE Atbseibes. No reactors; 
deep milkers and show winners. 
Champions at principal Shows at home 
and abroad bred here. Young Bulls 
for sale from choicest strains.—^Hon. G. 
Corbett, Rowallan, Kilmarnock. 

Brifi^ Fnesians. 

KatiES Herd Briti^ Friesians, property 
of Ernest B. BCall. Bull calves 
from the ^at 2,000 gallon cows 
Blackmore Diimh, Beocles Lulu and 
other heavy xnilkers for sale.—^Bruce, 
BEsles, Mar^t Drayton. 


Eveeabd, W. Ifc (M.P.), Batciieeb 
H ixxi, LEiOBSTEa, Breeder of Pedi- 
mraie Dexter Cattle and Berkshire 

Wao]>nA 2 !n> Heed. Pedigree Dexters, 
black or red. Piize-winners R.AS.E. 
and. other shows. Apply, Arnold 
Miller, Woodlands, Norwich. 

Guernseys. 

MA.aUSOD, Mas., MAEgHA’DI Fabu, Eas- 
TOE'IK-GOBDAEO, keas Bbistol. 
Pedigree and non>pedigree Stock 
usually for sale. 

PEBZOBaBB HBBJ> PB3ZB.WIEBI2rG 
QuEBESirsB, bred from Island strains. 
BuUs and Heifers for sale. Mrs. 
R. C. Bainbridge, Mfordleigh, Plymp- 
ton, S. Devon. 

Tee Habeabc Hebd ob Pboigbee 
GZ7EB27SSYS. Pdzes won in 1924 in¬ 
clude Female Champion at the Royal 
Show. Young stock usually for sale. 
Messrs. G. Norman, Much Heidham, 


HerdEcxrils. 

BuxpBEB; Capsl B, H., HxncyzEBin, 
EnDBBSBiEnD, Tewebsbuey. Tele¬ 
phone 9 Staunton. ** BRlfield ** Here- 
fords, descended from the b^t blood 
in the breed. Also Byeland Sheep,' 
Large Black Pigs, Poultzy and Scaly- 
ham Teniens. 


CATTLE—oon^ntted. 

Mason, F. Fbecgb, Tee Fabaau, 
KilIiAT, Glaeobgan. Breeder and 
exhibitor of high-class Herefords. 
Eligible for all records. 

kerseys. 

HotTGE, C. W., Spbinghoitse Faeus, 
Tbeydon Bozs, 16 miles from London. 
Tuberculin-free herd of butter-tested 
and milk recorded stock of the best 
Island and hoxne-bred strains. 

JsBOMB, Mbs., Piixebn Htli, Kineton, 
Wabwioeshxbe (late of Bilton Hall, 
Yorks). Pedi^e Jerseys. Heifers 
and young BuIIb for sale. 

Mbs. ^yes Sadieb’s Pedigbee Hbbo 
or Jbbsbys. Descendants of 6-gallon 
Cows. Offioial milk records k^t. 
Young Stock always for sale. Apply 
The i^ent, Little HaUingbury Park, 
BishojCrB Stortford. 

Stebn, Sm E. D., Bast., Fan Coubt, 
Gbebtsey, Spssby. Herd of Pedi¬ 
gree Jersey Cattle, which have passed 
the tuberculin teat. Many ^rize- 
winners.. Bulls, Cows, and Hkfers 
for sale. 

Keny. 

Hiueabd, John, Lake Hoxez^ tTtt- 
Z.ABNEY. Famous Castlelough Herd 
of Kerry Cattla “The herd of the 
present day.” M^y recent prizes 
and championships won, incmd^g 
1924 and 1925. .Choice animals for 
sale. Choice non-pedigree Kerries 
for sale; commerciM pnces. 

Paleeb, Captain Rigeass Elliott. 
The O.P.H. (Registered prefix). Oak- 
lands Park Herd, Newdigate, Siirrey. 
Pure Pedigree, Registered Kerry 
Cattle, prize-milldng, butterfat, record 
strains, type brecf^g. The cham¬ 
pion economic milk producer of i^e 
World, Apply, the Foreman. 

Lincoln Bed. 

Petwoob Hebs op Pbxze-wxnning 
Milk Reoobdep Lxnooln Bed 
Seobteobnb, the property of Sir Archi¬ 
bald Weigall, KaiLG. Two Cham- 
piondups and fifteen First Prizes won 
ui 1921, including Champion Female 
and Firsts in Dairy Class and Mflking 
Trials, Royal Show, 1921. Three 
Urst Prizes, induding First in open 
Recorded Cow Class, also Second and 
Third Milking Trials, London Dairy 
Show, 1922. Reserve Championship 
R.A.S.E. Show and ten first prize'* at 
Leading Shows in 1923. lat and 2nd 
Milking Trials, R.A.S.E. Show. 1st 
Mflking Trials, Peterborough; Ist 
Inspection, : London Daixy^Show, 
1924. Bulls for Sale. Apply, Agent, 
WoodhaR Spn, Liiusdndifi^ 
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OA173SiE-~e(m«»fit(edL 

SZAPLanFOSD PASK Off LlNCOLIir 

Red Seobthosns. A few young 
Bulls for sale, from tested milkers. 
Apply* C. S. Harvey, Wymondham, 


ShorihoBis. 

Chxvbbs & Sons, Lxd., Hiszon, Canbs. 
Pedinee Da^ Shorthorns, 150 head, 
maimy fashionably bred^Bates fami¬ 
lies. MLik records daily^and diecked 
by Ministry of Agriculture recorder. 
Champion cow, il^serve Champion¬ 
ship Bull, 100 guinea Challenge Cup 
B.A.S.E. Show, Derby, 1921, etc. 
Bulls and Bull Calves generally for 
Sale. Illustrated Bterd Catalogue. 

DuZHIB, WeBSTEB, OOUiYNIB, Tabves, 
Abbbdeenseibb. Seventeen miles 
from Aberdeen. Tdegrams and Tele¬ 
phone: Duthie, Tarves. Annual sale, 
second Tuesday October. 

Law, Messrs., Mazes of Sanqueab, 
POBBESS. Scotch Shorthorn Herd. 
Breeders of many prize-winners. 
Young stock for sale. Herd always 
on view by application. Telegrams: 
Law, Sa^uhar, Forres. 

Wblbsck Hebp Off Peoiobee Shobz- 
eobns, the property of the Duke of 
Portland- Young Bi^s and Heifers 
for sale from the best strains. Apply, 
Alex. Galbraitb, Welbeck;, Workup. 

Dairy Shorthorns. 

Fjtller, Majob Bobebt, Gbeaz Ceai^- 
IZEBB, Mbmcsham. Pedigree Dairy 
Shorthorns. Producer of “Certified 
Milk** Ofdezal Milk Beooids. Bull 
calves from 1,000-gallon Cows for 
sale. Tuberculin Tested. Enquiries 
invited. 

HiuoEBszoNE Pedxgbee Daiby Shobz- 
EOBNS, stock bun Carleton Style, 
winner of 7 firsts 1924 dam Jobnby 
Bose 18th, Boyal winner; young 
qualified bulls for sale; daily records. 
-Fielding, Hilderstohe, nr. Stone, 


OA!ITIiE--conftn»sd. 
daily mnk records, butterfat 
tests; izu^ection invited.—^Estate 
Office, Iweme Minster, Blandford. 

RTTwnBm.TaTtiB TTTmyr, Off PEDIOIEBB DaIBY 
Sbobzhobns. — Fashionably - bred, 
heavy-milking, qualified cows. Only 
best buUs of (^p-milking ancestry 
used. Inspection mvited. Stock for 
Sale.—^Estate Office, Kzngsclere, New¬ 
bury, Berks. 

Mabziey Hebd Off Pedigbee Daiby 
Shobzeobns. Property of Percy C. 
Yest^, Easton Park, Sufiolk. Most 
fashionable strains, d^y milk records 
k^t, butter-fat tests, fleeted by 
Ministry of Agriculture. H^vy inilk- 
&C8, sound constitution, well-shaped 
udders, tuberculin tested* Prize¬ 
winners B.A.S.E., London Dairy 
Show and other leading dicws. 
Station: Wickham Market. 

Sobbbooe Hebd Off Pbdigbee Dairy 
Seobthobns, pre^erty of Major S. P. 
Yates, Broughton Grange, Banbniy. 
Boyal Show, 1922-24I Champion¬ 
ship, 2. Reserve Chainpionshq», 4 
First Prizes, 2 Second Prizes, 1 Fourth 
Prize, etc. London Dairy Show, 1923 : 
—Championship in Milking Trials 
(all breeds). Championship in Butter 
Tests (all breeds), First, Second and 
Third Prizes in Shorthorn Milking 
Trials. London Dai^ Show, 1924• 
Slzst and Second Prizes Shorthorn 
Milking Trials, TTnrd Prize Shorthorn 
Butter Tests, the Deshorouj^ Cup and 
Reserve^ and the Neison Cup. 

Tee Eabl off Saedwice, jB^ceen- 
B B o o e E, HuibaNGBON. Pedigree 
Da^ Shorthorns. Second Bessso 
Heifer and Fourth Prize Bull Londtm 
Dairy Show, .1924. Telegrams, Hun¬ 
tingdon. Agent, Barkley. 

Tbzokez Pbzqby Hebb, the property 
of Lt.-Col* J. A. Duxmlngton-aeSer- 
son, D.S^O. Bulls Of best strains 
always on sale. A;^y to Andrew 
Moscrop, Thorganby Hall, York. 


Hobbs, Bobbbz W. & Sons, Kexms- 
oozz, Lboexabb, Glouoestebseibe. 
Herd of 500 Dahy Shorthorns. Nu- 
morous prizes won for inspection, 
milking and butter tests* The Fifty- 
Guinea Challenge Cup for the Best 
Group of Dairy Shorthorns at the 
Boyu Show has been won on six 
occasions.. Bulls and Bull Calves 
always on sale. All the cowS in milk 
and the stock bulls have passed the 
Tuberculin Test. Station: Kslms- 
cott, 2 miles. Telegrams: Hobbs, 
Leohlade. Phone, 20 Lechlade. 

IwEBNB Mjcnszeb Hbbb of Pedigree 
Dairy Shorthoms, fa^onable blood, 
conibiifing milk and flesh to an unusual 


KezzylESL 

Azien and Bogebs, HAiffOBD Fabu, 
Cbaven Arms, Saxop. Ewes, Bams, 
cmd Bam Lambs usually for sale. 
Station: Craven Arms. 

Oxford Boms. 

Hobbs, Bobebt W., & Sons, Kexms- 
oozz, Leoelabe, Glougeszebsezbe. 
This Flock was established in 1883, 
and consists of from 1,000 to 1,250 
re^stered Oxfords. First Prizes won 
BA..S.E. Leio^ter, 1924, for pens 
both ram and ewe lambs. Phone: 
20 Lechlade. 
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SHEEP — continued. 

Fuller, Major Bobert, Great Ceal* 
EiELD, Melcsham. Flock Number 
385, Oxford Down sheep. First Prize 
Pen Bam Lambs, Boyal Show, 1923, 
etc. Inquiries invited. 

BoEiXLeys. 

DrnsrsTBR, E. B., MomfpBirarY House, 
REAR Bye. Established 1850. Beg- 
istered Bomneys. One of the oldest 
and best utility flocks in the Marsh. 
Awarded First and Gup in Glass and 
Beserve Champion in Ewe Flock 
Competition, 1924. Bam Tegs sold 
annually in Bye since 1873. 

Bomney Marsh. 

Fans-, Artsue, Westbroke, Ltdd, 
Bomney Marsh, Kent. This purely 
CTazin^ flock, tracing back to 1740, 
has gained many prizes for wool. In 
recent Ewe Flock Competitions it has 
been three times Beserve for the 
Ohax^ionship, has three times taken 
the First Prize in the Large Flock 
Class, and in 1922 won the Champion 
Challenge Ouij^. Ewes and Bams for 
sale, imspecruon invited. 

By^ands. 

At.len and Booebs, Haleobr Farm, 
Craven Arms, Salop. Ewes, Bams, 
and Bam Lambs usually for sale. 
Station: Oravea Arms* 


FXQS — continued. 

Thicket Priory Herd, the property 
of Lieut.-Col. J, A. Dunnington- 
Jeflerson, D.S.O. High-class young 
Boars and Gilts on sale, all of the 
celebrated Lunn family. Apply to 
Andrew Mosorop, Thorganby Hall, 
York. 


Cnmberlands. 

Mrs. Oarletoh Cowpbr, Penrith. 
Winner of Championships and First 
Prizes. First class Gilts and Boars 
for sale. Winners every tune shown. 


Gloucester Old Spots. 

Behrens, Miss A J., Bxppxe Hall, 
Tewkesbury. G.O.S. Pigs; litters 
bred from prize-winners. Boars and 
Gilts usually for sale. Inspection 
invited. 

Hobbs, Robert W., A Sons, Kelms- 
OOTT, Leohlade, Glos. Herd 
founded with the most reliable , and 
fashionable straixxs. First and Re¬ 
serve Champion at Boy^ Show, Derby. 
Young Boars and Gilts on scde.— 
’Phone 20 LeChlade. 

Medway Herd Gloucester Old Spot 
PiQS. Founded from the best herds 
in the coimtry. Gilts and Boars 
from prize-winning strains for sale. 
Robert Langridge, Mill Place, Yald- 
ing, Hent. 


Southdown. 

Luton Hoo (96), juoperty of lAdy 
Ludlow, established 1870. (a) First 
prize for Southdown Wool at all 
Royal Shows from 1916 to 1924. 
(b) Medal and 3 Challenge Cups, Chi¬ 
chester, 1923. (o) Championship, 

Gold and Silver Medals, Boyal Show, 
Leicester, 1924.—^W. J. Fleet, Estate 
Office, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

Daql:^gwobth Flock No. 790 of Regis¬ 
tered Sonthdown Sheep; property 
of Geoffrey Scrutton, Daghngworm 
Manor, Cirencester. Founds on the 
best blood. Gained Certiflcate of 
Merit, Flock Competition, 1923, 1924. 


Large Blacks. 

Butcher, Capt. R. H. (see Hereford 
Cattle), also Large Black Pigs, Poultry 
and Sealyham Terriers. 

The Haseley Herd of Large Black 
Pigs. —Prize-winners from generations 
of prize-winners. Only the very best 
k^t and sold for breedingfrom. Herd 
of 600.—Captain Wnfred Bruce, 
C.B.E., Haseley Manor, Wallingford. 

Pearce, E. W., The Cross Roads, 
Whittington, Lichfield. Large 
Black Pigs, Boars and Gilts, descended 
from Champion Boyal winners, for 
sale. Prices reasonable. Stations: 
Lichfield City and Trent Valley, two 
miles. 


pias. 

Bsrkshires. 

. Bigteengs Herd contains some of the 
■ finest blood of the breed. Won the 
. supreme championship at Boyal Show, 
Ledcester, 1924, withBiohings Beauty 
Ist. Boi^ and gilts of this famous 
“ Beauty ” strain are for sale. Friend 
Sykes, Bichings Park, Cblnbrix^, 
Bucks. 


Large White. 

Gbeenall, Sir Gilbert, Bart., C.V.O., 
Walton Hall, Warrington. Wal¬ 
ton and Worsley Herd Pedigree Large 
White Pigs. Awarded 16 Prizes and 
4 Championships at the Boyal, Great 
Yorkshi^ and Boyi^ Lancashire 
Shows in .1924. For prices and ap¬ 
pointments to view, apply to The 
Manager, The Office, Bridge House, 
HighOT-Walton, near Werrin^oiu 
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PIGS—^oottftnfted. 

Chevebs & Sons, Ltd., Hzstok, Caubs. 
Pedigree Large WMte Pigs. 1,600 
pigs bred annually. Breemng stock 
have run of large orchards. Cham* 
pion boar Koyal and Highland Shows 
1922, and numerous other successes 
at leading shows. Young stock 
always for sale. Illustrate Herd 
Catalogue. 

£ibb? Bedon TTieBn Psdigbee Large 
Whits Pigs. Grand young Boars and 
Gilts at moderate prices. Hardy 
constitution, size and bone.— W, 
W. Mitchell, The Vale, Kirby Bedon, 
Norwich. 


Middle White Figs. 

Chivebs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cask* 
BRIDGE. Select Herd of Pedigree 
Middle Whites almost entirely de¬ 
scended from famous old Holywell 
strains. Successes at last 6 Shows 
of Bi.A.S.E., 6 Championships, in¬ 
cluding Challenge Cup for best Mddle 
White twice, 6 Beserve Champion¬ 
ships ; 12 Firsts. Championships 

have also been won at the Boyal 
Counties, Highland, Smithfield, and 
leading County Shows. Illustrated 
Herd Catalogue. . 

CBAIGHYEin Fedigbee Hebd ov Middzr 
White Pigs. —Owner; Lady Helesia 
Gleichen, Neuadd, Crickhowdl, TeL: 
64 OiidshowelL Station: Aberga¬ 
venny, G.W.R. Motor Omnibus to 
Criolmowell meets all trains, A 
large selection alwm on sale. 
Wharfedale, Mistley, Histon, Wood¬ 
man blood. 

Halstead Pig Farms, Ltd., Halstead, 
Kent. If you want a first-class 
Middle White write or telephone for 
an appointment to see our open-air 
herd, 18 miles from London. Tele¬ 
phone: Bmookholt 33. 

Maes-Haythobn Herd of Middlb 
White Pigs. Founded on selected 
animals of Hammonds, Wharfedale 
and Prestwood Blood. Owners.— 
Brig.-Gen. D’A. Lewd and Mr. F. H. 
Skipwith, Tenbury, Worcestershire. 

Mbs. Hates Sadler’s Norsbxtbt Herd 
of Pedigsee Middle White Pigs. 
Winners of prizes wherever shown. 

1923 successes. Six championships, 
two reserves and 14 First prizes. 

1924 (only shows entered) Bath and 
West, champion; Boyal Counties, 
reserve dtiampion; Essex Show, 
ehampion and . reserve champion. 
The herd is k^t under natural con¬ 
ditions and contains all the best blood 
of the breed. Gilts and Boars, always 
for sale. Inroeotion invited. Amly, 
The Agent, Little Hallingbuiy Pazl^ 
.Hsh^^g Stortford. 


PIGS—eonMntisd. 

Salts Herd of Pedigree Middle 
White Pigs of typical character. 
First aimual sale, October, 1926. 
Boars and Gilts usually for sale.— 
Owner, Arthur Leney, Salts Place, 
Loose, E[ent. 

Stapleford Pare Herd of Middle 
White Pigs. A few Gilts and Boars 
from carefully selected stock. Sired 
by Boyal winners and other winners. 
Apgly, 0. S. Harvey, Wymondham, 

The Wharfedale Herd of Pedigree 
Middle White Pigs. Boyal Show 
record: Won Championship 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1913, 1914, 1916, 1919, 
1921, 1922, and 1923. Also First 
Prize for pen of three Gilts at 11 suc¬ 
cessive shows. Well-known charac¬ 
teristics of the herd are true type and 
fine quality, combined with size and 
sound constitution. Prompt and care¬ 
ful attention to all inquiries and orders. 
Prices always reasonable. A^mly t 
Leopold C. Paget, Middlethorpe Htul, 
York. 

Tamworlhs. 

Taylor, C. Howard, Mxddlewood 
Hall, near Barnsiet. This Herd 
was started over thirty years ago. 
Healthy young pigs of good shape and 
colour always tor sale. 


POULTRY. 

Butcher, Capt. B. H. (see Hereford 
Cattle). White Le^oms, light Sus¬ 
sex. Egra, Table Poultry and Bay- 
Old for sale. Also Byeland 

Sheep, Large Black Pigs and Sealy- 
ham Triers. 

Heabnshaw, Boger ; Fletcher, Fox- 
hul. Burton Joyce, Notts. . Breeder 
of pe^gree laying Vntdte Wyahdottas, 
BamevelderS, and White Leghorns. 
Also exhibition Blade Bosecomb and 
Scotch Grey Bantams. Birds and 
Eggs for salA 

P, E. WansB, The “ Eggflo ” -Farm, 
Market Bratton, Salop. —Bufi 
Bo^, Bufi and Blad: Leghorns, 
Bhoda RlandBeds, White Wyandottes. 
Winner of Gold, Silver and Bronze 
Medals in Open Laying Competitions. 

Parse, Mrs. C. E^ Millmoob, Stur- 

n/TTW B nnK-R.M WiMRORNE, BOR- 

SET. Station: Bailey Gate, White 
La Bresse, Cuckoo Le^oms, Bufi 
Wyandotte, Bhods Idania Beds, Buff 
Oi^ington Bucks. Free range. Grand 
layers. Msuiy prizes. Pedigree Guern¬ 
sey Cattle aiod. Wessex Saddlebadt 
Pigs. 
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FuzjjBB, Major Bobebt, Great Chai.- 
EiEiJ>, Mei;eshadc. Flock Number 
385, Oxford Down sheep. First Prize 
Pen Bam Lambs, Boyal Show, 1923, 
etc. Inquiries invited. 

Bonmeys. 

DtnNTSTBR, B. B., Monypbnny Hotjbb, 
NEAR Bye. Fktablished 1850. Beg- 
istered Bomneys. One of the oldest 
and best utility flocks in the Marsh. 
Awarded First and Cup in Class and 
Beserve Champion in Bwe Flock 
Competition, 1924. Bam Tegs sold 
annually in Bye since 1873. 

Bonmey Marsh. 

Finn, Arthxjb, Westbboke, Lydr, 
Romney Marsh, Kent. This purely 
grazing flock, tracing back to 1740, 
has gained many prizes for wool. In 
recent Ewe Flo(^ Competitions it has 
been three times Beserve for the 
Championship, has three times taken 
the Imst Prize in the Large Flock 
Class, and in 1922 won the dbampion 
Challenge Gup. Ewes and Bams for 
sale. L^ection inmted. 

Byelands. 

AiaasN AND Boobbs, Hatjtobp Farm, 
Craven Abssxs, Saiop. Ewes, Bams, 
and Bam Lambs usually for sale. 
Station; Craven Arms. 

Southdown. 

Luton Hoo (95>, property of Lady 
Ludlow, estabUshed 1870. (a) First 
ume for Southdown Wool at all 
Boyal Shows from 1916 to 1924. 
(b) Medal and 3 Challenge Cups, Chi> 
Chester, 1923. (c) (mampionship. 

Gold and Silvw Medals, Boyal Show, 
Leicester, 1924.—W. J. Fleet, Estate 
Ofdoe, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

, Baounoworth Fdooe No. 790 of Regis¬ 
tered Southdown Sheep; propmy 
, of GeoSrey Sorutton, Daglmgworth 
Manor, Cirencester. Founds on the 
best blood. Gained Certificate of 
Merit, Flock Competition^ 1923, 1924. 


ms. 

Berkshires. 

Biohin0s Herd contains some of the 
finest blood of the breed. Won the 
supreme championship at Boyal Show, 
Leinster, 1924, with Bichings Beauty 
1st. Boars, and gilts of this famoizs 
. “ Beauty ” strain are for sale. Friend 
Sykes, Bichings Park, Colnbrook, 
Bucks. 


Thicket Pmory Herd, the property 
of Lieut.-Col. J. A. Bunnington- 
Jeflerson, D.S.O. High-class young 
Boars and Gilts on sale, all of the 
celebrated Lunn family. Apply to 
Andrew Moscrop, Thotganby Hall, 
York. 


Cnmherlands. 

Mrs. Carubton Cowpbr, Penrith. 
Winner of Championships and First 
Prizes. First class Gilts and Boars 
for sale. Winners every time shown. 

Gloucester Old Spots. 

Behrens, Miss A. J., Bipple Hall, 
Tewkesbury. G.O.S. Pigs; Utters 
bred from prize-winners. Boars and 
Gilts usually for sale. Inspection 
invited. 

Hobbs, Robert W., & Sons, Kelms* 
OOTT, Leoblade, Glos. Herd 
founded with the most reUable and 
fashionable strains. First and Be¬ 
serve Champion at Boyal Show, Derby. 
Young Boars and Gilts on sale.— 
Thone 20 Lechlade. 

Medway Herd Gloucester Old Spot 
Pigs. Founded from the best herds 
in the country. Gilts and Boars 
from prize-winning strains for sale. 
Robert Langridge, Mill Place, Yald- 
ing, Kent. 


Large Blacks^ 

Butqbeb, Capt. B. H. (see Hereford 
Cattle), also La^e Black Pigs, Poultry 
and Sealyham Terriersi 

The Hasblby Herd op Large Black 
Pigs. —Prize-winners from generations 
of prize-winners. Only the very best 
kept and sold for breeding from. Herd 
of 500.—Captain Wufred Bruce, 
O.B.E., Haseley Manor, Wallingford. 

Pearce, E. W., The Cross Roads, 
Whittington, Liohpibld, Largo 
Black Pigs, Boars and Gilts, descended 
from Champion Boyal winners, for 
sale. Prices reasonable. Stations: 
Lichfield City and Trent Valley, two 
miles. 


Large White. 

Gbbbnall, Sir Gilbert, Bart., C.V.O., 
Walton Hall, Warrington. Wal¬ 
ton and Worsley Herd Pedigree Large 
White Pigs. Awarded 16 Prizes and 
4 Championships at the Boyal, Great 
Yorkshire, and Boyal Lancashire 
Shows in 1924. For prices and ap- 

K ‘ Qoents to view, apply to The 
ger, The OOOlce, Bridge House, 
Higher-Walton, near Warrington, , 
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Chivbbs & SoKS* Jjtjy.f Histon, Oambs, 
Pedigree Largo White Pigs. 1,600 
pigs bred annually. Breeding stock 
have run of large orchards. Cham¬ 
pion boar Royal and Highland Shows 
1922, and numerous other sucoesses 
at leading shows. Young stock 
always for sale. Illustrated Herd 
Catalogue. 

KiBB:sr B3 B!POn Hisbp PEPiaibBE Large 
White Pigs. Grand young Boars and 
Gilts at moderate prices. Hardy 
constitution, size and bone.—W. 
W. Mitchell, The Vale, Klirby Bedon, 
Norwich. 


Middle White Pigs. 

Ohxvees & Sons, LiTD., Histoe, Oasc- 
BEIDGE. Select Herd of Pedigree 
Middle Whites almost entirely de¬ 
scended from famous old Holywell 
strains. Sucoesses at last 6 Shows 
of R.A.S.E., 6 Championships, in¬ 
cluding Challenge Cup for best Middle 
White twice, 6 Reserve Champion¬ 
ships ; 12 Firsts. Championships 

have also been won at the Royal 
Counties, Highland, Smithfield, and 
leading County Shows. Illustrated 
Herd Catalogue. 

CiuiaHYEnn Pepzoeee Heex> ov Meddle 
White Pigs.— Owner: tadv Helena 
Gleiohen, Neuadd, Crickhowell. Tel.: 
64 Crickhowell. Station! Aberga¬ 
venny, G.W.R. Motor Omnibus to 
Crio^owell meets all txuins. A 
large selection always on sale. 
Wharfedalo, Mistley, Histon, Wood¬ 
man blood. 

Halstead Pig Farms, Ltd., Halstead, 
Kent. If you want a first-class 
Middle White write or telephone for 
an appointment to soo our open-air 
herd, 18 miles from London. Tele¬ 
phone « Knockholt 83. 

Mams-Maythoeh Herd oe Middle 
White Pigs. Founded on selected 
animals of Hammonds, Wharfedale 
and Prostwood Blood, Owners.— 
Brig. -Gen. D’A. Legard and Mr. F. B. 
Skipwith, Tenbury, Worcestershire. 

Mrs. Hayes Sadier’s Nobsbpry Heed 
ov Pedigree Middle White Pigs. 
Winners of prizes wherever shown. 

1923 successes. Sue championships, 
two reserves and 14 First prizes. 

1924 (only shows entered) Bath and 


reserve champion; jssseac enow, 
•hampion and reserve ohampion. 
The herd is kept under natural con¬ 
ditions and contains all the best blood 
of the breed. Gilts and Boars always 
for sale. Xnmeotion invited.. Apply* 
The Agent, Xdttle HalUngbu^ Park, 
BishopE Stortford. 


nGS--*eoftffnt(ed. 

Salts Herd op Pedigree Middle 
White Pigs of typical character. 
First annual sale, October, 1925. 
Boars and Gilts usually for sale.— 
Owner, Arthur Loney, Salts Place, 
Loose, Kent. 

Staplepord Park Herd op Middle 
White Pigs. A few Gilts and Boars 
from carefully selected stock. Sired 
by Royal winners and other winners. 
Apply, 0, S, Harvey, Wymondham, 
Oakham. 

The Wharpedaze Herd op Pedigree 
Middle White Pigs. Royal Show 
record: Won Championship 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1013, 1914, 1915, 1919, 
1921, 1022, and 1923. Also First 
Prize for pen of three Gilts at 11 suc¬ 
cessive shows. Wdl-known charao- 
teristios of the herd are true type and 
fine quality, combined with size and 
sound constitution. Prompt and care¬ 
ful attention to all inquiries and orders. 
Prices always reasonable. Apply: 
Leopold 0. Paget, Middlethorpe Hall, 
York, 

Tamworths. 

Taylor, 0. Howard, Middlewood 
Hall, near Barnsley. This Herd 
was started over thirty years ago. 
Healthy young pigs of good shape and 
colour always for sale. 


POULTRY. 

Butcher, Cart. E. H. (see Hereford 
Cattle), White Leghorns, Light Sus¬ 
sex. Eggs, Table Poultry and Bay- 
Old Chiw for sale. Also Ryeland 
Sheep, Large Block Pigs and Seoly- 
ham Terriers. 

Hearnskaw, Roger Fletober, Fox- 
hill, Burton Joyce, Notts; Breeder 
of pedigree laying White Wyandottos, 
Bamevelders, and '^hute Leghorns. 
Also eadxibition Black Eosecomb and 
Scotch Grey Bantams. Birds and 
Eggs for sale. 

P. B. Whitb, The “ Eggelo ** Farm:, 
Market BibAYTON, Salop.-— Bufi 

Rooks, Bufi and Black Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Beds, White Wyandottes. 
Winner of Gold, Silver and Bronze 
Medals in Open Laying Competitions. 

Parke, Mrs. 0. E.^ Mhlbioor, Stur- 
mxnster-Marsball, WiMBOBa^, Dor¬ 
set. Station: Gate, White 

La Bresse, Cuckoo Leghorns, Bu£E 
Wyandotte, Rhode Island Reds, Bu£E 
Oxpington Bucks. Free range. Orand 
layers. Many prizes. Pedigree Guern¬ 
sey Cattle and Wessex SaddLebaok - 
Pigs. 
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ADlll^^TISEllEaSTS. 

BRE EDERS* DIRECTORY. 

OOA.TS. 

Seidhobb, Hiss, Asblby Leigh, Boh, 

Wxuxs. British, Saanen, Anglo*Nub- 
ian, S'oriss, Aa^o-Toggenburg. Goats, 

Goatlings and Kids for sale. 0£&- 
cially recorded by the N.W. Wilts 
Milk Kecording Society. At stud: 

Imported Saanen Schnappes. 

MISCELLAIVEOTTS. 

Chesxxe Bedigebb ST00K.~Hampahir6 
Down Sheep, Guernsey Cattle, Wessex 
Saddleback Pigs. Large selections.— 

Major Castleman, Ghettle, Bland- 
foio, Dorset. 


For particulars of advertising 
in the next edition of the 

R. A. S. E. 
ANNUAL JODBNAL 

Apply to the Sole Agent 
for Advertisements:— 

WALTER HILL 

S7/69 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C2 


AUCTXONBEBS. 

LtHOOCHSHIEE SXOOE AucrnOinDEBS AHB 
Agxexs, Dickinson and Davy, Agri* 
cultural Auctioneers, Valuers, and 
Estate Agents. Specialities: Super¬ 
vision of Estates, Sales of IVoperties, 
Lincoln Bed Shorthorns and Longwool 
Sheep. Markets and Sales. Omces: 
Louth, Brigg and Grimsby. 

Thobnbobbow & Co., PEHBira, Cuhbeb- 
iiAim. Pedigree Live Stock Auction¬ 
eers. Ofdoiculy appointed Auctioneers 
for the Penrith, Crewe, York and 
Northumberland and Durham Asso¬ 
ciations of Shorthorn Breeders. 

Waed ahu Choweh, F.S.I., F.A.L, 
Tavistock, Okehampton ahd Hath- 
EHLEiGS, Devokshibb. Established 
over a century. Auctioneers, Sur¬ 
veyors and Land Agents. Valuation 
and Sales of Landed Estates and Col¬ 
lection of Bents. Tel^hone: Tavis¬ 
tock 41; Okehampton 22. 




TENTH EDITION 

(SEVENTY-NINTH THOUSAND) 

OB' 

Elements of Agriculture 

A TEXT-BOOK 

PBBPABBO TTNDBB TSE AXnBOBITT OV TBB 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAl SOCIETY OF EHGLAND. 

By W. FREAM, LL.D, 

REV ED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 

BDITED BY 

J. R. AIN8WORTH-DAVIS, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.), 

Principal of the Poyal Agrloultnial College, Cirencester, and Professor of Natural 
Ei^ry In tbe University of Bristol. 

i CONTENTS. 

PART l.>-THE SOIL. 

1. Foemation 03P Son-. 

2. Composition aito CLAssmcATioN op Soils. 

3. Pbysioal Fbopbbtibs op Sons. 

4. SoUBOBS OP Less AND GaIN TO SOILS. 

5 . Impbovbmbnt op Soils. 

.V,:;;, 6. AoBicmTUitAL Implements. 

■' 'M 7, Tillagb. 

8. ' lilANUBBS AND MaNUBING. 

M PART II.—THE PLANT. 

B 9. Seeds and their Germination. 

& II. StRUOTUBE A10 FUNOTIONS OP PLANTS. 

12. Cultivated Plants. - 

13. Weeds. 

14. Selection op Seeds. 

15. Grass Land and its Management. 

. ' 16. Farm Crops. 

* 17. Hardy Fruit Culture. 

18. Fungus Pests. 

PART III.—THE ANIMAL. 

19. Structure and Functions op Farm Animals. 

20. Composition op the Animal Body. 

21* Foods and Feeding. 

i 22. Principubs op Breeding. 

23. Horses : their Breeds, Feeding, and Management. 

24. Cattle : their Breeds, Feeding, and Management. 

25. Sheep : their Breeds, Feeding, and Management. 

26. Pigs : their Breeds, Febdisg, and Management. 

27. The Fattening op Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs. 

28. Dairying. 

29* Poultry and Poultry Keeping. 

30. Harmpul and Behebioial Animals. 


M . Of all Booksellers. 

If 700 PAGES, WITH 333 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

|PrIce SEVEN SHILUNGS AND SIXPENCE NETT, boMd in cloth 

I LONDON: JOHN MDBRAT, JSOa ALBBHAELB STREET, WJ 
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INDEX TO STUDS, HERDS, AND FLOCKS. 
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